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H E S E notions concerning coinage having, for the main, as you know; 
been put into writing, above twelve months ſince; as thoſe other, concern- 
ing intereſt, a great deal above ſo many years; I put them now again into 


your hats, with a liberty (ance you will have it fo) to communicate them farther, 
4s you pleaſe. If, upon a review, you continue your favourable opinion of them, 


and nothing leſs than publiſhing will ſatisfy you, I muſt de gire you to remember, 


that you muſt be anſwerable to the world for the flile, which is ſuch as a man ævrites 


careleſiy to his friend, when he ſeeks truth, not ornament ; and ſtudies only to be 
in the right, and to be underſtood. I have, fince you {aw them laſt year, met 
with ſome new objettions in print, which I have endeavoured to remove; and 


particularly I have taken into conſideration a printed ſheet, entitled,“ Remarks 


e 'upon a paper given in to the lords, &c.“ Becauſe one may naturally ſuppoſe, 


that he, that was ſo much a patron of that cauſe, would omit nothing, that 
could be ſaid in favour of it. To this I muſt here add, That I am juſt now told 


from Holland, That the States, finding themſelves abuſed, by coining a vaſt 


% quantity of their baſe Schillings] money, made of their own Ducatoons, and 


other finer filver, melted down, bave put a ſtop to the minting of any but fine i 
«* filver coin, till they ſhould fettle their mint upon a new foot.” 


T know the ſincere love and concern you have for your country, puts you con- 


flantly upon caſting about, on all hands, for any means to ſerve it; and will not 


Suffer you to overlook any thing you concerve, may be of any the leaft uſe, though 
offered you from the meaneſt capacities : you could not elſe have put me upon look- 
ing out my old papers, concerning the reducing of intereſt to 4. per cent. which 
have ſo long lain by, forgotten. Upon this new.ſurvey of them, I find nat my 
rhoughts now to a: Her from hoſe 1 had near twenty years fince « they have to 
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4.per cent, But, ſince you are Pleaſed to aſk my opinion, 1, al Fendesvout 


20 to ſtate this matter of uſe, with tlie beſt of my ſkill. 
+ Tue ficſt thing to be confidered is, (Whether ile price m the hire of - 
* money, Can. ie ae by] law. [yi And * that T think, generally ſpeakin; 
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What then will be, the payoidable conſequences of ſuch a law | * 
3 I. Will make, the difficplty of borrowing and lending much ſrbiter ;/ 
whereby trade. (the 3 of. riches) will. be obſtructed. 
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ſron they Are, where, men ſhall ſwear for their own adva ntage ) ther 
che Har of et enalties to follow, will have little reſtraint, eſpecially if if e crime 


— hard to be proved. All which, I ſuppoſe, will happen in this caſe, where 
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cent. who would not lend to others at fix. It woul, ore, perBaps, 
bring down the rate of money to the borrower, and certainly Miſftibyte it 
better to the advantage of trade in the couſtry, if the legal uſe were kept pretty 
near to the natural ; (by natural uſe, I mean that rate of money, which the 


it) 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


if we conſider how hard it js to ſet a price upon wine, or ſilks, or othet untie- 


eeſſary commodities ; but how impoſſible it is to ſet a rate upon victuals, in 4 


to trade as food is to life, every body muſt have it, at what rate they can get 


it; and unavoidably pay dear, when it is ſcarce; and debts, no leſs than trade, 


have made borrowing in faſhion. The bankers are a clear inſtance of this: 


for ſome years ſince, the ſcarcity of money having made it in England worth 
really more than ſix per cent. moſt of thoſe that had not the ſkill to let it for 


more than ſix per cent. and ſecure themſelves from the penalty of the law, 
put it in the bankers hands, where it was ready at their call, when they had an 
opportunity of greater improvement. So that the rate you ſet, profits not the 
lenders, and very few of the borrowers, who are fain to pay the price for mo- 


ney, that commodity would bear, were it left free ; and the gain re Fold 
banker. And ſhould you leſſen the uſe to four per cent. the merehant or 
tfadeſman that borrows, would not have it one jot cheaper than he has now; 
but probably theſe two ill effects would follow: Firſt, That hewould pay dearer; 


and, Secondly, That there would be leſs money left in the country, to drive the 
trade. For the bankers, paying at moſt but four per cent. and receiving from 
fix to ten per cent. or more, at that low rate could be content to have more money 
lie dead by them, than now, when it is higher: by which means there would be 


leſs money ftirring in trade, and a greater ſcarcity; which would raiſe it upon the 
borrower, by this monopoly. And what a part of our treaſure their ſkill and ma- 
nagement, joined with others lazineſs, or want of {kill, is apt to draw into their 
hands, is to be known by thoſe vaſt ſums of money, they were found to owe, at 


ſhutting up of the Exchequer: and thou 90 be very true, yet it is almoſt beyond 
belief, that one private goldſmith of London ſhould have credit, upon his 05 
ſecurity, (being uſually nothing but a note, under one of his ſervant's hands) 


) for 
above eleven hundred thouſand pounds at once. The ſame reaſons, I ſuppoſe, 


willſtillkeepon the ſame trade; and, when you havefaken it down bylaw, to that 


rate, no body will think of having more than four per cent. of the banker; 
though thoſe, who have need of money, to employ it in trade, will not then, 


any more than now, get it under five or fix, or, as ſome pay, ſeven or eight. 
And if they had then, when the law permitted men to make more profit of 
their money, ſo large a proportion of the caſh of the nation in their hands, 
who can think, but that, by this aw, it ſhould be more driven into Lom- 


bard-ſtreet naw? there being many now, who lend them at four or five per 
lers It would therefore, perhaps, 
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it ſhould be. But, if you leſſen the rate of uſe, the lender, who 


fe intere 


is to keep up the rate of money, will rather lend it to the Banker, at the legal 


| inter eſt, 


have 
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And raiſing the value of money. 


intereſt, than to the tradeſman, or gentleman, Who, . when the law is broken, 
ſhall be ſure to, pay the full natural intereſt, or mote; þecauſe of the ingroff- 

ing by the banker, as well as the riſque in tranſgrefſing the law : whereas, 
were the natural uſe, ſuppoſe ſeven per cent. and the legal fix; firſt, the 
owner would not yenture the penalty of the law, for the gaining one in ſeven, 
that being the utmoſt his money would yield: nor would the banker venture 
to borrow, . where his gains would be but one per cent. nor the moneyed man 

lend him, what he could make better profit of legally, at home. All the 


danger lies in this, That your trade ſhould ſuffer, if your being behind-hand 
has made the natural uſe ſo high, that your tradeſman cannot live upon his 


labour, but that your rich neighbours will ſo underſell you, that the return 
you make, will not amount to pay the uſe, and afford a livelihood. There 
18.90, way to recover from this, but by a general frugality and induſtry ; or 
by being maſters of the trade of ſome commodity, which the world muſt 


e from you at your rate, becauſe it cannot be otherwhere ſupplied. 


Now, I think, the natural intereſt of money is raiſed two ways: firſt, 


When the money of a 7 is but little, in proportion to the debts of the 
inhabitants, one amongſt other. For, ſuppoſe ten thouſand pounds were 
ſuf cient to manage the trade of Bermudas, and that the ten firſt planters 


WW 
%- 


carried over. twenty thouſand pounds, which they lent to the ſeveral tradeſ- 


x 


men and inhabitants of the country, who living above their gains, had ſpent ten 
thouſand pounds of this money, and it were gone out of the iſland; itis evi- 


dent, that, ſhould all the creditors at once call in their money, there would 


be a great ſcarcity of money, when that, employed in trade, muſt be taken 
and 


the tradeſmens hands to pay debts; or elſe the debtors want money, 
4 expoſed to their creditors, add @ jteref will be high. But this &1- 
00) happening, that all, or the greateſt part, of the creditors do at once cll 

for their money, unleſs it be in ſome great and general danger, is leſs and ſel- 
domer felt than the following, unleſs where the debts of the people are grown 


to a greater proportion; for that, conſtantly cauſing more borrowers than 


there can be lenders, will make money ſcarce, and conſequently intereſt high, 
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Secondly, That, which conſtantly raiſes the natural intereſt of money, is, 
when money is little, in proportion to the trade of a country. For in trade 
| every body. calls for money, according as he Wants it, and this diſproportion 5 


is always felt. For, if Engliſhmen owed in all but one million, and there 
were a million of money in England, the money would be well enough pro- 


Portioned to the debts: but, if two millions were neceſſary to carry on the 
trade, there would be a million wanting, and the price of money would be 


raiſed, as it is of any other commodity in a market, where the merchandize 

Wl not ſerve half the cuſtomers, and there are two buyers for one ſeller. 
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IT is in vain, therefore, to go about effectually to reduce the price of in- 
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per gent. and his 18 8 be twelve per cent. he will have eit cent. 


and the lender four; whereas now, they « divide the profit equally. a 15 per cent. 
- But this 8 5 gets, nor loſes, to the kingdom, in your trade, E 


the merchant and lender to be both Engliſhmen* only it will, as ] have fai 
transfer a third part of the motieyed man's eſtate, who Trad nothing elſe to live 


on, into the merchant's pocket; and that without : any merit in the one, or 
tranſprefſion 1 in the other. Private mens intereſtsought not thus tobe negletted, . 
„ ſacrificed to any thing. but the manifeſt advantage o e of the publick. © But, 
in this caſe, it will be quite the contrary. This loſs to the. moneyed men, will 

be a prejudice to trade: lince i it will diſcourage lending at ſuch a 5 ktion ; 
e ten- 


of profit, to riſque; as we- x ſhall | ſee more by and by, eee we C 
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e e great, and the . "(mall (as it is in lending in 
ng land, up dow inteteſt) many will ehuſe rather t hoard up their money 


* 


than venture it abroad, on ſuch terms. This will be u loſs to the kingdom, 
and ſuch a loſs as, Here in England, ought chiefly to be looked after: for, 
e having no mines, nor any other way of getting, or keeping of riches | 
but by trade: ſo much of our trade as is loſt, ſo much of our tiches 
go with it; and the over-balancing'ot trade, bet 7 
ad Gr neighbours,” muſt inevitably carry away our money, and quicklylewve 
us poor, and expoſed. Gold and ver, though they ſerve for fe, yet they 


command all the eanvenbntles of 2 and therefore 1 in a jeny of ther con- 


Ws rieche 

* RVERVY one knows chat u mines alone farnith thoſe: 1 withal it is ble 
vable t that · moſt countries, ſtored with them by nature, are poor. The dig- 
ging and refining of theſe metals taking up the labour, and waſting the nun». 
ber of the people. For which reaſon the wiſe policy of the Chineſe will not 


Auffer the mines, they have, to be wrought. Nor indeed, things rightly con- 


ſidered, do gold and ſilver, drawn out of the mine, equally enrich, with What 
is got by trade. He that would make the lighter ſcale preponderate to the 


ppoſite, will not ſo ſoon do it, by adding inereaſe of new weight to the 


as if he took out of the heavier what he adds to the lighter, for then 


Half W much will de it. Riches do not conſiſt in having more gold and ſilver, 


but in having more in proportion than the reſt of the world, or than our 
neighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure to ourſelves a greater plenty 


of the conveniencies of life, than comes within the reach of neighbouring king- 
doms and ſtates, Who, ſharing the gold and filver of the world in Ales pro- 


portion, want the mearis of plenty and power, and Io are poorer. Nor would 


they be one jot the richer; if by the diſcovery: off new mines, the quantity 
of gold and fver in the world becoming twice as much as it is, their: ſhares 


of them ſhould be doubled. By gold and ſilver in the world, I muſt be un- 
derftood to mean, not what lies hid in the earth; but what is already out of 


the mine, in the hands and poſſeffions of men. This, if well conſidered, 


would be no ſmall encouragement to trade, which is a ſurer and ſhorter way 


to o riches, than any other, where it is managed with ſkill and induſtry. 


In a country not furniſhed with mines, there are but two ways of gro- 
ing rich, either conqueſt, or commerce. By the firſt the Romans made Thos 
ſelves maſters of: the riches of the Worick; but F think that, in dur preſent 
circumſtances, no b vain enough to entertain a thought of our reaping 
ths profits of the world with our ſwords; and making the pon and tribute of 


vanquiſhed nations, the fund for the ſupply of the charges of the government, 


Wien an overplus for the wants, 15 ey _—_ luxury, and faſhionable 
vunity of the people. 


om nRCR, ee 10 the nk way left to us, either for" riches, or 
ſubſiſtence : for this the advantages of our ſituation, as well as the :ndufiry 


ad inelinatiom of our people, bold and ſkilful at fea, do naturally fit us: by 


this the nation of England has been hitherto ſupported, and trade left almoſt to 


itfelf, and athſtedonly by the natural advantages above mentioned, Wrought 
Do IL. II. O us 
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are both Engliſhmen. 1 e Wt pe 

Ir the lender be a foreigner, by leſſening intereſt from ſix to four, you, get 

to the kingdom one third part of the intereſt we pay yearly to foreigners :_ 
which let any one, if he pleaſe, think conſiderable. But then, upon leflen- 
ing intereſt to four per cent. it is likely one of theſe things wilt happen: that 

either you fall the price of your native commodities, or leſſen your trade, or 

_ Elſe prevent not the high uſe, as you intended. For, at the time of leſſening 
pour intereſt, you want money for your trade, or you do not. If you do not, 

there is no need to prevent borrowing at a high rate of your neighbours. For 

no country borrows of its neighbours, but where there is need of money for 
trade: no body will borrow more of a foreigner to let it lie ſtill. And, if you 

do want money, neceflity will ſtill make you borrow where you can, and at 
the rates your neceffity, not your laws, ſhall ſet: or elſe, if there be a ſcarcity 

of money, it mult hinder the merchant's buying and exportation, and the ar- 
tizan's manufacture. Now the kingdom gets, or loſes by this (for no queſtion 

_ the mercuant, by low intereſt, gets all the while) only proportionably (allo w- 

ing the conſumption of foreign commodities to be {till the ſame) as the paying 


Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


us in plenty and riches, and always ſet this kingdom in a rank equal, if not 
ſuperior to any of its neighbours ; and would, no doubt, without any diffi- 
culty have continued it ſo, if the more enlarged, and better underſtood inte- 
reſt of trade, ſince the improvement of navigation, had not raiſed us many 


rivals; and the amazing politicks of ſome late reigns, let in other competitors 
with us for the ſea, who will be ſure to ſeize to themſelves whatever parts of 


trade, our miſmanagement, or want of money, ſhall let ſlip out of our hands: 


and when it is once loſt, it will be too late to hope, by a miſ-timed care, eaſily 
to retrieve it again. For the currents of trade, like thoſe of waters, make 
' themſelves channels, out of which they are afterwards as hard to be diverted, 
as rivers that have worn themſelves deep within their banks. | 


TRADE, then, is neceſſary to the producing of riches, and money neceſſary 


to the carrying on of trade. This is principally to be looked after, and taken 
care of. For if this be neglected, we ſhall in vain by contrivances amongſt our- 
ſelves, and ſhuffling the little money we have, from one another's hands, en- 
deavour to prevent our wants: decay of trade will quickly waſte all the re- 
mainder; and then the landed-man, who thinks, perhaps, by the fall of in- 
tereſt to raiſe the value of his land, will find himſelf cruelly miſtaken; when the 


money being gone, (as it will be, if our trade be not kept up) he can get nei- 


ther farmer to rent, nor purchaſer to buy his land. Whatſoever, therefore, 

| hinders the lending of money, injures trade: and fo the reducing of money 
to four per cent. which will diſcourage men from lending, will be a loſs to 
the kingdom, in ſtopping ſo much of the current of money, which turns the 
wheels of trade. But all this upon a ſuppoſition, that the lender and borrower 


of uſe to foreigners carries away more, or leſs, of our money, than want of 


money, and ſtopping our trade keeps us from bringing in, by. hindering our 
gains, which can be only eftimated by thoſe, who know how much money 
we borrow of foreigners, and at what rate; and too, what profit in trade 


we make of that money. 


BORROWING: | 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


BoRRO WIN of foreigners upon intereſt, it is true, carries away ſome of 
our gain: but yet, upon examination it will be found, that our growing rich, 
or poor, depends not at all upon our borrowing upon intereſt, or not; but only, 
which is greater or leſs, our importation, or exportation of conſumable com- 
modities. For, ſuppoſing two millions of money will drive the trade of Eng- 
land, and that we have money enough of our own to do it; if we conſume of 


our own product and manufacture, and what we purchaſe by it of foreign com- 
moditics, one million, but of the other million conſume nothing, but make 


a return of ten per cent. per annum, we muſt then every year be one hundred 


' thouſand pounds richer, and our ſtock be ſo much increaſed : but, if we im- 


port more conſumable commodities, than we export, our money mult go out 


to pay for them, and we grow poorer. Suppoſe, therefore, all huſbandry hath 
brought us to one million ſtock, and we borrow the other million (as we muſt, 
or lote half our trade) at fix per cent. If we conſume one moiety, and make 
{till ten per cent. per ann. return of the other million, the kingdom gets forty 
| thouſand pounds per ann. though it pay ſixty thouſand pounds per ann. uſe, 


So that, if the merchant's return be more than his uſe, (which it is certain it is, 


or elſe he will not trade) and all that is fo traded for, on borrowed money, be 
but the over- balance of our exportation to our importation; the kingdom gets, 
by this borrowing, ſo much as the merchant's gain is above his uſe. But, if 


we borrow only for our own expences, we grow doubly poor, by paying mo- 


ney for the commodity we conſume, and uſe for that money; though the 


merchant gets all this while, by making returns greater than his uſe. And 


therefore, borrowing of foreigners, in itſelf, makes not the kingdom rich, or 
poor; for it may do either: but ſpending more than our fruits, or manufac- 
tures will pay for, brings in poverty, and poverty borrowing. 


For money as neceſſary to trade, may be doubly conſidered. Firſt, as in 


his hands that pays the labourer and landholder, (for here its motion termi- 
nates, and through whoſe hands ſoever it paſſes between theſe, he is but a bro- 
ker) andif this man want money, (as forexample, theclothier) the manufacture 
is not made; and fo the trade ſtops, and is loſt. Or, ſecondly, money may 
be conſidered as in the hands of the conſumer, under which name I here reck- 
on the merchant who buys the commodity, when made, to export: and, if 


he want money, the value of the commodity, when made, is leſſened, and fo 


the kingdom loſes in the price. If therefore, uſe be leſſened, and you cannot 
tie foreigners to your terms, then the ill effects fall only upon your landhold- 
ers and artizans : if foreigners can be forced, by your law, to lend you mo- 
ney, only at your own rate, or not lend at all, is it not more likely they will 
rather take it home, and think it ſafer in their own country at four per cent. 
than abroad, in a decaying country? Nor can their overplus of money bring 
them tolend to you, on your terms: for, when your merchants want of mo- 
ney ſhall have ſunk the price of your market, a Dutchman will find it more 
gains, to buy your commodity himſelf, than lend his money at four per cent. 
to an Engliſh merchant to trade with. Nor will thea& of navigation hin- 
der their coming, by making them come empty, fince even already there are 
thoſe who think, that abr. who go for Engliſh merchants, are but Dutch 


v2 FEET faccors, 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


factors, and trade for others in their own: names. The kingdom, therefore, 
will loſe by this lowering of intereſt, if it makes foreigners withdraw any of 
their money, as well as if it hinders any of your people from lending theirs, 
where trade has need of it. . ng 
I a treatiſe, writ on purpoſe for the bringing down of intereſt, I find this 
argument, of foreigners calling away their money, to the prejudice of our 
trade, thus anſwered. © That the money of foreigners, is not brought into 
the land by ready coin, or bullion, but by goods, or bills of exchange, and, 
« when it is paid, muſt be returned by goods, or bills of exchange; and there 
4 will not be the leſs money in the land.” I could not but wonder to ſee a 
man, who undertook to write of money and intereſt, talk fo directly beſides 
the matter, in the buſineſs of trade. Foreigner's money, he ſays, is not 
brought into the land by ready coin, or bullion, but by goods, or bills of 
exchange.“ How then do {we come by bullion, or money? For gold 
grows not, that I know, in our country, and filver ſo little, that one hun- 
dred thouſandth part of the ſilver we have now in England, was not drawn out 
of any mines in this iſland. If he means that the monied man in Holland, who 
puts out his money at intereſt here, did not ſend it over in bullion, or ſpecie 
hither : that may be true, or falſe ; but either way helps not that author's 
purpoſe.. For, if he paid his money to a merchant, his neighbour, and took 
his bills for it here in England, he did the ſame thing, as if he had ſent over 
that money; ſince he does but make that merchant leave in England the mo- 


ney, which he has due to him there, and otherwiſe would carry away. No, 
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ſays our author, he cannot carry it away; for, ſays he, when it is paid, it 
« muſt be returned by goods, or bills of exchange.” It muſt not be paid and 
_ exported in ready money, fo ſays our law indeed, but that is a law to hedge in 
the cuckoo, and ſerves to no purpoſe. For, if we export not goods, for which 
our merchants have money due to them in Holland, how can it be paid by 
| bills of exchange? And for goods, one hundred pounds worth of goods can 
no where pay two hundred pounds in money. This being that which I find 
many men deceive themſelves with, in trade, it may be worth while to make 
it a little plainer. 1 VVV e 
Lux us ſuppoſe England peopled, as it is now; and its woollen manufacture 
in the ſame ſtate and perfection, that it is at preſent; and that we, having no 
money at all, trade with this our woollen manufacture, for the value of two 
hundred thouſand pounds yearly to Spain, where there actually is a million in 
money: farther, let us ſuppoſe that we bring back from Spain yearly in oil, 
wine, and fruit, to the value of one hundred thouſand pounds, and continue 
to do this ten years together: it is plain that we have had for our two millions 
value in woollen manufacture, carried thither, one million returned in wine, 
dil, and fruit: but what is become of the other million? Will the merchants 
be content to loſe it? That you may be ſure they would not, nor have traded 
on, if they had not, every year, returns made, anſwering their exportation. 
How then were the returns made ? In money it is evident. For the You” 
ards having, in ſuch a trade, no debts, nor the poſſibility of any debts in Eng- 
land, cannot pay one farthing of that other million, by bills of exchange | 
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and railing the value of money. 


and having no commodities, that we will take off, above the value of one hun- 


dred thouſand | rey per ann, they cannot pay us in commodities. From whence 


it neceſſarily follows, that the hundred thouſand pounds per ann. wherein we 


over-balance them in trade, muſt be paid us in money; and ſo, at the ten years 


end, their million of money, (though their law make it death to export it) will 


be all brought into England ; as, in truth by this over-balance of trade, the 


greateſt part of our money hath been brought into England, out of Spain. 


Lu us ſuppoſe ourſelves now poſſeſſed of this million of money; and ex- 


porting yearly out of England, to the ſeveral parts of the world, conſumable 
commodities, to the value of a million, but importing yearly in commodities, 
which we conſume amongſt us, to the value of eleven hundred thoufand 
pounds. If ſuch a trade as this be managed amongſt us, and continue ten years, 
it is evident, that our million of money will at the end of the ten years, 

be inevitably all gone from us to them, by the ſame way that it came to us; 
that is, by their over- balance of trade: for we, importing every year one 


hundred thouſand pounds worth of commodities, more than we export, and 


there being no foreigners that will give us one hundred thouſand pounds 
every year for nothing, it is unavoidable, that one hundred thouſand pounds 


of our money muſt go out every year, to pay for that over- plus, which our 


commodities do not pay for. It is ridiculous to ſay, that bills of exchange ſhall 
pay our debts abroad: that cannot be, till ſcrips of paper can be made current 


coin. The Engliſh merchant who has no money owing him abroad, cannot 


expect to have his bills paid there. Or, if he has credit enough with a cor- 
reſpondent, to have his bills anſwered ; this pays none of the debt of England, 
but only changes the creditor. And if, upon the general balance of trade, 
Engliſh merchants owe to foreigners one hundred thouſand pounds, or a mil- 
lion; if commodities do not, our money mult go out to pay it, or elſe our 
credit be loſt, and our trade ſtop, and be loſt too. 
A K1NGDoM grows rich, or poor, juſt as a farmer doth, and no otherwiſe. 
Let us ſuppoſe the whole iſle of Portland one farm; and that the owner be- 
| ſides what ferves his family, carries to market to Weymouth and Dorcheſter, 
Kc. cattle, corn, butter, cheeſe, wooll or cloth, lead and tin, all commo- 
dities, produced and wrought within his farm of Portland, to the value of a 
thouſand pounds yearly ; and for this brings home in ſalt, wine, oil, ſpice, 
linnen, and filks, to the value of nine hundred pounds, and the remain- 


ing hundred pounds in money. It is evident he grows every year a hundred 


pounds richer, and ſo at the end of ten years will have clearly got a thouſand 
pounds. If the owner be a better huſband, and contenting himſelf with his 
native commodities, buy leſs wine, ſpice, and ſilk, at market, and fo bring 
home fave hundred pounds in money yearly, inſtead of a thouſand pounds; at. 
the end of ten years, he will have five thouſand pounds by him, and be fo. 
much richer. He dies, and his fon ſucceeds, a faſhionable young gentleman, 
that cannot dine without Champagne and Burgundy, nor ſleep but in a da- 
maſk bed ; whoſe wife muſt ſpread a long train of brocard, and his children 
be always in the neweſt French cut and ſtuff, He, being come to the eſtate, 


keeps on a very buſy family; the markets are weekly frequented, and the 


commodities 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


commodities of his farm carried out, and ſold, as formerly, but the returns are 


made ſomething different; the faſhionable way of eating, drinking, furniture, 
and clothing, for himſelf and family, requires more ſugar and ſpice, wine 


and fruit, ſilk and ribbons, than in his father's time; ſo that inſtead of nine 
hundred pounds per annum, he now brings home of conſumable commodi- 


ties, to the value of eleven hundred pounds yearly. What comes of this? 


He lives in ſplendor, it is true, but this unavoidably carries away the money 
his father got, and he is every year an hundred pounds poorer. To his ex- 


pences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idleneſs, and quarrels amongſt 
his ſervants, whereby his manufactures are diſturbed, and his buſineſs ne- 
glected, and a general diforder and confuſion through his whole family and 
farm: this will tumble him down the hill the faſter, and the ſtock, which the 
induſtry, frugality, and good order of his father had laid up, will be quickly 


brought to an end, and he faſt in priſon. A farm and a kingdom in, this re- 


ſpect differ no more, than as greater or leſs. We may trade, and be buſy, 


and grow poor by it, unleſs we regulate our expences ; if to this we are idle, 


negligent, diſhoneſt, malicious, and diſturb the ſober and induſtrious in 


their buſineſs, let it be upon what pretence it will, we ſhall ruin the faſter. 
_ So that, whatever this author, or any one elſe may ſay, money is brought 


into England, by nothing but ſpending here leſs of foreign commodities, than 


what we carry to market, can pay for; nor can debts, we owe to foreigners, 


be paid by bills of exchange, till our commodities exported, and fold be- 
yond ſea, have produced money, or debts, due there to ſome of our mer- 


chants. For nothing will pay debts, but money, or money's worth, which 


three or four lines writ in paper, cannot be. If ſuch bills have an intrinſick 
value, and can ſerve inſtead of money, why do we not ſend them to market, 
inſtead of our cloth, lead and tin, and at an eaſier rate purchaſe the com- 


modities we want? All, that a bill of exchange can do, is to direct to whom. 


money due, or taken up upon credit, in a foreign country, ſhall be paid: and 
if we trace it, we ſhall find, that what is owing already, became fo for com- 
maodities, or money carried from hence: and, if it be taken upon credit, it 
muſt (let the debt be ſhifted from one creditor to another, as often as you 
will) at laſt be paid by money, or goods, carried from hence, or elſe the mer- 

| chant here muſt turn bankrupt. | : 5 


Wr have ſeen how riches and money are got, kept or loſt, in any coun- 


try; and that is by conſuming leſs of foreign commodities, than what by 
commodities, or labour, is paid for. This is in the ordinary courſe of things: 
but where great armies and alliances are to be maintained abroad, by ſupplies 
ſent out of any country, there often, by a ſhorter and more ſenſible way, 
the treaſure is diminiſhed. But this, ſince the holy war, or at leaſt ſince 
the improvement of navigation and trade, feldom happening to England, 


whoſe princes have found the enlarging their power by ſea, and the ſecuring 
our navigation and trade, more the intereſt of this kingdom than wars, or 


conqueſts, on the continent : expences in arms beyond ſea, have had little in- 


fluence on our riches or poverty. The next thing to be conſidered, is, how 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


THE neceſſity of a certain proportion of money to trade (I conceive) lies 
in this, That money, in its circulation, driving the ſeveral wheels of trade, 
whilſt it keeps in that channel (for ſome of it will unavoidably be drained in- 
to ſtanding pools) is all ſhared between the landholder, whoſe land affords the 
materials; the labourer, who works them; the broker, i. e. the merchant 
and ſhopkeeper, who diſtributes them to thoſe that want. them ; and the 


conſumer who ſpends them. Now money is neceſſary to all theſe ſorts of 
men, as ſerving both for counters and for pledges, and ſo carrying with it 


even reckoning, and ſecurity, that he, that receives it, ſhall have the ſame 
value for it again, of other things that he wants, whenever he pleaſes. The 


one of theſe it does by its ſtamp and denomination ; the other by its intrinſick 


value, which is its quantity. 
For mankind, having conſented to put an imaginary value upon gold and 


filver, by reaſon of their durableneſs, ſcarcity, and not being very liable to be 
counterfeited; have made them, by general conſent, the common pledges, 


whereby men are aſſured, in exchange for them, to receive equally valuable 
things, to thoſe they parted with, for any quantity of theſe metals. By 


which means it comes to paſs, that the intrinfick value, regarded in theſe 
metals, made the common barter, 1s nothing but the quantity, which men 
give, or receive of them. For they having, as money, no other value, but 
as pledges to procure what one wants, or defires ; and they procuring what. 
we want, or defire, only by their quantity, it is evident, that the intrinſick 


value of filver, and gold, uſed in commerce, is nothing but their quantity. 


Tun nece!] Tity, therefore, of a proportion of money to trade, depends on 


money, not as counters, for the reckoning may be kept, or transferred. by 


writing ; but on money as a pledge, which writing cannot ſupply the place: 


of: ſince the bill, bond, or other note of debt, I receive from one man, will 
not be accepted as ſecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill, or bond 


is true or legal, or that the man, bound to me is honeſt, or reſponſible ; and: 
ſo is not valuable enough to become a current pledge, nor can by publick. 
authority, be well made fo, as in the caſe of aſſigning of bills. Becauſe a. 
law cannot give to bills that intrinſick value, which the univerſal. conſent of 
mankind has annexed to ſil ver- and gold. And hence foreigners can never be 


brought to take your bills or writings, for any part of payment, though per- 


haps, they might paſs as valuable conſiderations among your own people, did. 
not this very much hinder it, viz. That they are liable to unavoidable doubt, 
diſpute, and counterfeiting, and require other proofs, to aſſure us that they 
are true and good ſecurity, than. our eyes, or a touchſtone. And at beſt, 
this courſe, if practicable, will not hinder us from being poor; but may be 
ſuſpected to help to make us ſo, by keeping us from feeling our. poverty, 
which, in diſtreſs, will be ſure to find us with greater diſadvantage. Though 
it be certain it is better than letting any part of our trade fall for want of cur- 


rent pledges ; and better too than borrowing money of our neighbours upon: 


_ uſe, if this way of affigning bills can be made fo eaſy, 8 and univerſal 2 at 
nome, as to hinder. it. 


To 
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To return to the buſineſs in hand, and ſhew the neceſſity of a proportion 
of money to trade. Every man muſt have at leaſt ſo much money, or fo 
timely recruits, as may in hand, or in a ſhort diſtance of time, ſatisfy his cre- 


ditor who ſupplies him with the neceffaries of life, or of his trade. For no 


body has any longer theſe neceflary ſupplies, than he has money, or credit, 


which is nothing elſe but an aſſurance of money, in fome ſhort time. 80 
that it is requiſite to trade, that there ſhould be ſo much money, as to keep 


up the landholder's, labourer's, and broker's credit: and therefore ready mo- 
ney muſt be conſtantly exchanged for wares and labour, or follow within a 
Mort time after. Boks Rs Es 


TH1s ſhews the neceſſity of ſome proportion of money to trade: but what 


_ proportion that is, is hard to determine; becauſe it depends not barely on the 


quantity of money, but the quickneſs of its circulation. The very ſame ſhil- 
ling may, at one time, pay twenty men in twenty days: at another, reſt in 
the ſame hands one hundred days together. This makes it impoſſible exact- 
ly to eftimate the quantity of money needful in trade; but to make ſome pro- 


bable gueſs, we are to conſider, how much money it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
muſt reſt conſtantly in each man's hands, as requiſite to the carrying on of 


trade. 15 
FIRST, therefore, the labourers, living generally but from hand to mouth; 
and, indeed, conſidered as labourers in order to trade, may well enough car- 
ry on their part, if they have but money enough to buy victuals, cloaths, 
and tools: all which may very well be provided, without any great ſum of 
money, lying ſtill in their hands. The labourers, therefore, being uſually 


paid once a week, (if the times of payment be ſeldomer, there muſt be more 
money for the carrying on this part of trade) we may ſuppoſe there is con- 
ſtantly amongſt them, one with another, or thoſe who are to pay them, al- 


ways one week's wages in ready money. For it cannot be thought, that all, 


or moſt of the labourers pay away all their wages conſtantly, as ſoon as 17 


receive it, and live upon truſt till next pay-day. This the farmer and tradeſ- 
man could not well bear, were it every labourer's caſe, and every one to be 


truſted: and, therefore, they muſt of neceſſity keep ſome money in their 
hands, to go to market for victuals, and to other tradeſmen as poor as them 
ſelves, for tools; and lay up money too to buy cloaths, or pay for thoſe they 
bought upon credit. Which money, thus neceſſarily reſting in their hands, 
| we cannot imagine to be, one with another, much leſs than a week's wages, 


that muſt be in their pockets, or ready in the farmer's hands. For he, who 


employs a labourer at a ſhilling per day, and pays him on Saturday nights, 
cannot be ſuppoſed conſtantly to receive that fix ſhillings, juſt the ſame Satur- 


day: it muſt ordinarily be in his hands one time with another, if not a whole 


week, yet ſeveral days before. 25 


T'x1s was the ordinary courſe, whilſt we had money running, in the le- 
veral channels of commerce: but that now very much failing, and the far- 


mer, not having money to pay the labourer, ſupplies him with corn, which, 


in this great plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, or elſe not take 
it off his hands for wages. And as for the workmen, who are employed in 
| ED ul. 


to this, That to pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he muſt Sather. up 


muſt neceſſarily be at leaſt a quarter of the yearly revenue of the land, con— 
ſtantly in their hands. Indeed conſidering, that moſt part of the rents of Eng- 


and raiſing the value of money. 


our manufactures, eſpecially the woollen one, theſe the clothier, not having 


ready money to pay, furniſhes with the neceſſaries of life, and ſo trucks com- 


modities for work; which, ſuch as they are, good, or bad, the workman 
muſt take at his miſter's rate, or fit {till and ſtarve: whilſt by this means, 
this new ſort of ingroſſers, or foreſtallers, having the feeding and ſupplying 


this numerous body of workmen out of their warehouſes, (for they have now 
magazines of all ſorts of wares) ſet the price upon the poor landholder. S0 


that the markets, now being deſtroyed, and the farmer not finding vent there 
for his butter, cheeſe, bacon, and corn, &c. for which he was wont to bring 
home ready money, mult fell it to theſe ingroſſers, on their own terms of 


time and rate; and allow it to their own day-labourers, under the true mar- 


ket-price. What kind of influence this is like to have upon land, and how 
this way rents are like to be paid at quarter-day, is eaſy to apprehend : and 
it is no wonder to hear every day, of farmers breaking and running away. 


For, if they cannot receive money for their goods at market, it will be im- | 


poſſible for them, to pay their landlord's rent. If any one doubt whether 
this be fo, I defire him to enquire how many farmers in the welt are broke, 
and gone, ſince Michaelmas lait, Want of money, being to this degree, works 


both ways upon the landholder. For, firſt, the ingrofling foreſtaller lets not 
ſupplying the workman, who is employed 
4 


the money come to market; but ſu 
by him in manufacture, with neceſſaries, impoſes his price, and forbearance 
on the farmer, who cannot ſell to the others. And the labourer who is em- 
ployed by the landholder in huſbandry, impoſes alſo his rate on him, for the 


commodities he takes. For there being a want of day-labourers in the coun- 
try, they muſt be humoured, or elſe they will neither work for Joa, nor take 


your commodities for their labour. 


SECONDLY, As for the landholder, ſince his tenants cannot coin their 
rent juſt at quarter-day, but muſt gather it up by degrees, and lodge it with 
them till pay-day ; or borrow it of thoſe, who have it lying by them, of do 
gather it up by degrees, which is the ſame thing, and muſt be neceſſar! iy 


ſo much money for ſome time lying ſtill. For all that is paid in great ſums, 


muſt ſomewhere be gathered up by the retail incomes of a trade, or elſe lie 


ſtill too in great ſums, which is the fame ſtop of money, or a greater. Ald 


34 


money by degrees, as the ſale of his commodities {all bring it in, and to 
makes a greater ſtop, and greater. want of money: ſince the borrowee 0 


ney, that paid the landholder the 2 5th of March, mult be ſuppoſed to lis = 
ſome time, in the creditor's hand, before he lent it the tenant ; and the mo- 

ney that pays the creditor three months after, mult lie ſtill ſome time 
in the tenant's. Nor does the landlord pay away his rent uſually, as foon as 


he receives it, but by degrees, as his vecafions call for it, All this con- 
hdzred, we cannot but ſuppoſe, that, between 155 landlord and tenant, chere 


3) 


land are paid at Lady-day and Michaelmas, and that the ſame money, wh! c 
pays me my rent from my tenant the 25th of March, or thereabouts, Cal 


Vor. II. not 
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not pay my next neighbour his rent from his tenant at the ſame time, much 
leſs one more remote in another country, it might ſeem requiſite to ſuppoſe 
Half the yearly revenue of the land to be neceſſarily employed in paying of 
eat, For to fay that ſome tenants break, and pay not their rent at all, and 
others pay not till two, three, four, five, fix, &c. months after quarter-day, 


and ſo the rent is not all paid at one time, is no more than to ſay, that there 


is money wanting to the trade. For, if the tenant fail the landlord, he muſt fail 
his creditor, and he his, and fo on, till ſomebody break, and ſo trade decay, 
for want of money. But ſince a conſiderable part of the land of England is in 
the owner's hands, who neither pay nor receive great ſums for it at a certain 
day; becauſe too, (which is the chief reaſon) we are not to conlider here, 
how much money is in any one man's, or any one fort of men's hands, at one 


time; for that at other times may be diſtributed into other hands, and ſerve 
other parts of trade; but how much money is neceſſary to be in each man's 


hands all the year round, taking one time with another, 1. e. having three 


| hundred pounds in his hand' one month, is to be reckoned as one hundred 


pounds in his hand three months, (and fo proportionably) I think we may 

well ſuppoſe a quarter of the yearly revenue to be conſtantly in the landlord's, 

or tenant's hands, 5 I. 
HRT, by the by, we may obſerve, that it were better for trade, and 


_ conſequently for every body, (for more money would be ſtirring, and leſs 
would do the buſineſs) if rents were paid by ſhorter intervals than fix months. 
For, ſuppoſing I lett a farm at fifty-two pounds per ann. if my rent be paid 


half yearly, there is required twenty- ſix pounds to be employed in the pay- 
ment of it in one entire ſum, (if it be paid well, and if it be not paid well, 
for want of ſo much money to be ſpared to that purpoſe, there is ſo much 
want of money, and trade is {till endamaged by it) a great part whereof muſt 
neceſſarily lie ſtill, before it come out of my tenant's cheſt to my hands ; if 


it be paid once a quarter, thirteen pounds alone will do it, and leſs money is 
laid up for it, and ſtopped a leſs while in its courſe : but, ſhould it be paid 
_ every week, one ſingle twenty ſhillings will pay the rent of fifty-two pounds 
per ann. whence would follow this double benefit. Firſt, That a great deal 


leſs money would ſerve for the trade of a country. And, ſecondly, That 
leſs of the money would he ſtill; the contrary whereof muſt needs happen, 


where growing debts are to be paid at larger diſtances, and in greater ſums. 


 TriRDLy, As for the brokers; ſince they too muſt lay up the money, 
coming in by retail, either to go to market, and buy wares, or to pay at the 
day appointed, which is often fix months, for thoſe wares which they have 
already ; we cannot ſuppoſe them to have leſs by them, one with another, 
than one twentieth part of their yearly returns. Whether the money be their 
own, or they be indebted ſo much, or more, it matters not, if it be neceſ- 
{ary they ſhould have conſtantly 
at leaſt one twentieth part of th | * 
InDLED, in ſome great towns, where the bankers are ready at hand to 
er way to lend money, for ſhort time at great intereſt, 
there perhaps the merchant is not forced to keep ſo much monty by him, as 
— eg 


F 


by them, comparing one time with another, 


eir yearly return, — 
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in other places, where they have not ſuch a ſupply: but if you conſider what 


money to do this muſt neceſſarily be conſtantly lodged in the banker s hands, 


the caſe will be much the ſame. 


To theſe ſums, if you add, what part of the money of a country, ſcholars 
of all ſorts, women, gameſters, and great men's menial ſervants, and all ſuch 
that do not contribute at all to trade, either as landholders, labourers, or 
brokers, will unavoidably have conſtantly in their hands ; it cannot well be 
thought, that leſs than one fiftieth part of the labourer's wages, one fourth 


part of the landholder's yearly revenue, and one twentieth part of the broker's 
yearly returns in ready money, will be enough to drive the trade of any coun- 


try. At leaſt to put it beyond exception low enough, it cannot be imagined 


that leſs than one moiety of this, i. e. leſs than one hundredth part of the la- 
bourer's yearly wages, one eighth part of the landholder's yearly revenue, 


and one fortieth part of the broker's yearly returns, in ready money, can be 


enough to move the ſeveral wheels of trade, and keep up commerce, in that 
lite and thriving poſture it ſhould be; and how much the ready caſh of any 
country 1s ſhort of this proportion, ſo much muſt the trade be impaired and 


hindered for want of money. 

Bor however theſe meaſures may be miſtaken, this is evident, that the 
multiplying of brokers hinders the trade of any country, by making the cir- 
cuit, which the money goes, larger; and in that circuit more tops, ſo that 


the returns muſt neceſſarily be flower and ſcantier, to the prejudice of trade: 
beſides that, they eat up too great a ſhare of the gains of trade: by that 
means ſtarving the labourer, and impoverithing the landholder, whoſe intereſt 

is chiefly to be taken care of, it being a lettled, unmoveable concernment in 


the commonwealth. 
If this be ſo, it is paſt queſtion, that all encouragement hou! debe given to 


artificers; ; and things ſo ordered, as much as might be, that thoſe, who mak, 


ſhould alſo vend and retail out of their own commodities, and they be bin- 


dred, as much as poſſible, from paſſing here at home, through divers hands 
to the laſt buyer. Lazy and unworking 2 eepers in this being worſe than 


gameſters, that they do not only keep ſo much of the money of a country 


conſtantly in their hands, but alſo aks the publick pay them for their 


keeping of it. Though gaming too, upon the account of trade (as well as 


other reaſons) may well deſerve to be reſtrained; fince gameſters, in order to 
their play, keep great ſums of money by them, which there lies dead. For, 


though gameſter's money ſhift maſters oftener than any, and is tumbled up 


and down with every caſt of a die, yet, as to the publick, it lies perfectly 
ſtill, and no more of it comes into trade, than they pens 7 in gs or 
wearing. 

HERE too we may hes: how IDES manufacture eee to be encou- 
raged; ſince that part of trade, though the moſt conſiderable, is driven with 
the leaſt money, eſpecially if the workmanſhip be more worth than the 


materials. For to the trade, that is driven by labour and handicraſtſinen, one 
two and fiſtieth Tor of the yearly money paid them will be jufficient : but to 
| D 2 8 a trade 
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a trade of our commodities „ of our bare; native growth, much greater PRs 
portion of money 15 required. 

PERHAPS it will be wondered, Why, having given 3 eſtimate chow 
wide I Know not) of the money, necetlary in the hands of the landholder, 
85 durer, and broker, to carry on trade, I have ſaid nothing of the conſumer, 

hom 1 had mentioned before. To this I anſwer, There are fo few con- 


Fin mers, who are not either labourers, brokers, or landholders, that they 
mk a very inconfiderable part in the account. For thoſe, who immediate- 


ly Gepend en the lundholder, us his children and ſervants, come in under 
that title, being maintained by the rent of his lands; and fo of the reſt. 

By what has been ſaid, we may fee what injury the lowering of intereſt is 
Ike to do ue, by hindering trade, when it ſhall either make the foreigner call 
tome his money, or your own people backward to lend, the reward not be- 
ing judged proportionable to the riſque. 

THERE is another ſeeming conſequence, of the reducing of money to a 


low price, which at firſt fight has ſuch an appearance of truth in it, that I 


have known it to impoſe upon very able men, and I gueſs it has no ſmall 
influence, at this time, in the promoting this alteration ; and that is, that 


the lowering of intereſt will raiſe the value of all other things in proportion. 


For money being the counter- balance to all other things purchaſeable by it, 
and lying, as it were, in the oppoſite ſcale of commerce, it looks like a na- 


tural conſequence, that as much. as you take off from the value of money, ſo 


much you add to the price of other things which are exchanged for it; the 


raiſing of the price of any thing being no more but the addition to its value 


in reſpect of money, or, which is all one, leſſening the value of money. 
For example : ſhould the value of gold be brought down to that of filver, 
one hundred guineas would purchaſe little more corn, wooll or land, than 
one hundred ſhillings ; and fo, the value of money being brought wann 


ſay they, the price of other things will riſe, and the the falling of intereſt 


from fix pounds to four pounds per cent. is taking away ſo much of the 


: price of money, and fo conſequently the leſſening. its value. 


Tux miſtake of this plauſible way of reaſoning will be eaſily diſcovered, 


hen we conſider that the meaſure of the value of money, in proportion to 


any thing purchaſeable byit, is the quantity of the ready money we have in com- 
pariſon With the quantity of that thing, and its vent; or, which amounts to 


the ſame thing, the price of any commodity riſes or falls, by the proportion 


of the number of buyers and ſellers : this rule holds univerſally in all things 
that are to be bought and fold, bating now and then an extravagant fancy of-. 

ſome particular perſon, which never amounts to fo conſiderable a part of 
trade, as to make any thing i in the account, worthy to be thought an ww 
tion to this rule. 


Tur vent of any thing Jopends upon its necallity; or uſefulneſs; as con- 


venience, or opinion, guided by fancy, or faſhion, ſhall determine. 


Tux vent of any commodity comes to be increaſed, or decreaſed, as a 
greater part of the running caſh of the nation is ee to be laid out, by 
„ 35feveral 
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ſeveral ons at the ſame time, rather 1 in Fats than 8 as We ſee 1 in 


the change of faſhions. 


I sHALL begin firſt with the neceſſaries, or conveniencies of iſe, and the 
conſumable commodities ſubſervient thereunto; and ſhew, that the value of 


money, in reſpect of thoſo, depends only on the plenty, or ſcarcity of money, 


in proportion to the plenty and ſcarcity of thoſo things; and not on what inte- 
reſt ſhall, by neceſſity, law, or contract, be at that time laid on the borrow- 


ing of money: and then afterwards I ſhall thew that the ſame holds in land, 


THERE is nothing more confirmed, by daily experience, than that men 


give any portion of money, for whatſoever is abſolutely neceſſary, rather than 


go without it. And in ſuch things, the ſcarcity of them alone makes their 


prices. As for example: let us ſuppoſe half an ounce of alver, or half a crown 
now in England, is worth a buſhel of wheat : but ſhould there be next year 
2 great ſcarcity of wheat in England, and a proportionable want of all other 
food, five ounces of ſilver would, perhaps, in exchange purchaſe but one buſhel 


of wheat: ſo that money would be then nine tenths leſs worth in reſpect of 


ferred to other things, in its conſumption. For ſuppoſing that, at the ſame 


food, though at. the ſame value it was before, in reſpec of other things, that 
kept their former proportion, in their quantity and conſumption. 


By the bke proportions, of increaſe and decreaſe, does the value of 4 2s, 


more or leſs convenient, riſe and fall, in reſpect of money; only with oh 
difference, that things abſolutely een for life muſt be had at any rate; 


but things convenient will be had only as they ſtand in preference with other 
conveniencies : and therefore in any one of theſe commodities; the value riſes 
only as its quantity is leſs, and vent greater, which depends upon its being pre- 


time that there is a great ſcarcity of wheat, and other grain, there were a con- 


- 


fiderable quantity of oats, men, no queſtion, would give far more for wheat 
than oats, as being the healthier, pleaſanter, and more convenient food : but, 


fince oats would ſerve to ſupply that abſolute neceſſity of ſuſtaining life, men 


would not rob themſelves of all other coveniencies of life, by paying all their 


money for wheat, when oats, that are cheaper, though with ſome inconveni- 


ence, would ſupply that defect. It may then ſo happen at the ſame me, 


that half an ounceof filver, that the year before would buy one buſhel of wheat, 


Will this year buy but one tenth of a buſhel : half an ounce of filver, that the | 
year before would have bought three buſhels of oats, will this year {till buy 
one: and at the ſame time half an ounce of ſilver, that would the year before 
have bought fifteen pounds of lead, will full buy the ſame quantity. S0 that 

at the ſame time filver, in reſpect of wheat, is nine tenths leſs worth than it 
was, in reſpect of oats two thirds leſs worth, and in reſpeR of lead as much 
worth as before. 

Tux fall, thereſore, or riſe of intereſt; mak; ing immediately, by i its 1 5 
neither more, nor leſs land, money, or any ſort of commodity in England, 

than there was before, alters not at all the value of money, in reference to com- 
modities. Becauſe the meaſure of that is only the quantity and vent, which 


are not immediately changed by the change of intereſt. So far as the change 


of mlcredt conduces, 1n trade, to the bringing! in, or Carr ying out money, or 


commodities, 
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commodities, and ſo in time to the varying their proportions here in England, 
from what it was before; ſo far the change of intereſt, as all other things that 
promote, or hinder trade, may alter the value of money, in reference to com- 
modities. But that is not in this place to be conſidered. . 5 
Tuls is perfectly the value of money, in reſpect of conſumable commodi- 
ties: but the better to underſtand it, in its full latitude, in reſpect both of con- 
ſumable commadities, and land too, we muſt conſider, firſt, That the value 


of land conſiſts in this, that, by its conſtant production of ſaleable commodi- 


ties, it brings in a certain yearly income. Secondly, The value of commo- 
dities conſiſts in this, that as portable and uſeful things, they, by their ex- 
change or conſumption, ſupply the neceſſaries, or conveniencies of life. 


Thirdly, In money there is a double value, anſwering to both of theſe, firſt, 


35 it is capable, by its intereſt, to yield us ſuch a yearly income: and in this 
it has the nature of land, (the income of one being called rent, of the other 
uſe) only with this difference, that the land, in its foil being different, as ſome 


fertile, ſome barren, and the products of it very various, both in their forts, 
goodneſs, and vent, is not capable of any fixed eſtimate by its quantity: but 
money being conſtantly the ſame, and by its intereſt giving the ſame ſort of 
product, through the whole country, is capable of having a fixed yearly rate 


tet upon it by the magiſtrate ; but land is not. But though, in the uniformity 


of its legal worth, one hundred pounds of lawful money being all through 
England equal in its current value, to any other one hundred pounds of law- 
ful money, (becauſe by virtue of the law it will every where paſs for as much 


ware, or debt, as any other hundred pounds) is capable to have its yearly hire 


_ valued better than land: yet in reſpect of the varying need, and neceſſity of 
money, (which changes with the increaſe, or decay of money, or trade, in a 
country) it is as little capable to have its yearly hire fixed by law, as land itſelf. 
For were all the land in Rumney-marſh, acre for acre, equally good, that is, 
did conſtantly produce the ſame quantity of equally good hay, or graſs, one as 


another, the rent of it, under that conſideration, of every acre being of an 


equal worth, would be capable of being regulated by law; and one might as 
well enact, that no acre of land in Rumney-marſh ſhall be lett for above forty 
| ſhillings per annum, as that no hundred pounds ſhall be lett for above four 
pounds per annum. But no body can think it fit (ſince by reaſon of the equal 
value of that land it can) that therefore the rent of the land in Rumney-marſh 
ſhould be regulated by law. For ſuppoſing all the land in Rumney-marſh, or 
in England, were all of ſo equal a worth, that any one acre, compared at the 
ſame time to any one other, were equally good, in reſpect of its product; yet 
the ſame acre, compared with itſelf in different times, would not, in reſpect 


of rent, be of equal value. And therefore, it would have been an unreafona- 
ble thing, if in the time of Henry VII. the rent of land in Rumney-marſh had 
been ſettled by a law, according to the judged value of it at that time, and the 
fame law, limiting the rent perhaps to 5 s. per acfe, have continued ſtill. 


The abſurdity and impracticableneſs of this every one ſees, at the firſt propo- 

ſal, and readily concludes within himſelf, that things muſt be left to find their 

own plice; and it. is impoſſible, in this their conſtant mutability, for human 
| = _ foreſight 


and raiſing the value of money. 


ſoreſight to ſet rules and bounds to their conſtantly varying proportion and uſe, 
which will always regulate their value. 

Tury, who conſider things beyond their names, will find, that money, 
as well as all other commodities, is liable to the ſame changes and inequalities: 
nay, in this reſpect of the variety of its value, brought in by time, in the ſuc- 

ceſſion of affairs, the rate of money is leſs capable of being regulated by a law, 


in any country, than the rent of land. Becauſe, to the quick changes, that 


happen in trade, this too muſt be added, that money may be brought in, or 
carried out of the kingdom, which land cannot; and fo that be truly worth ſix 
or eight per cent. this year, which would yield but four the laſt. 


2. Money has a value, as it 1s capable, by exchange, to procure us the 
neceſſaries, or conveniencies of life, and in this it has the nature of a commo- 
dity; only with this difference, that it ſerves us commonly by its exchange, 
never almoſt by its conſumption. But though the uſe men make of money be 
not in its conſumption, yet it has not at all a more ſtanding, ſettled value, in 


exchange with any other thing, than any other commodity has; but a more 


known one, and better fixed by name, number, and 88 05 to enable us to 
reckon what the proportion of ſcarcity and vent of one commodity is to no 
ther. For ſuppoſing, as before, that half an ounce of filver would laſt yea 

exchange for one buſhel of wheat, or for 151b. weight of lead; if this ed 


wheat be ten times ſcarcer, and lead in the ſame quantity to its vent, as it was, 
is it not evident, that half an ounce of ſilver will ſtill exchange for 1 51b. of 
lead, though it will exchange but for one tenth of a buſhel of wheat? and he 


that has uſe of lead will as ſoon take 15 Ib. weight of lead, as half an ounce 
of filver, for one tenth of a buſhel of wheat, and no more. So that if you ſay, 
that money now is nine tenths leſs worth than it was the former year, you mult 


ſay fo of lead too, and all other things, that keep the ſame proportion to money 


which they had before. The variation, indeed, is firſt and moſt taken notice of 
in money: becauſe that is the univerſal meaſure, by which people reckon, and 
uůſed by every body in the valuing of all things. For calling that half ounce of ſil- 


ver half a crown, they ſpeak properly, and are readily underſtood, when they 


ſay, half a crown, or two ſhillings and fix-pence, will now buy one tenth of a 
buſhel of wheat, but do not ſay, that 1 5 Ib. of lead will now buy one tenth of a 


buſhel of wheat, becauſe it is not generally uſed to this fort of reckoning: nor do 


they ſay, lead is leſs worth than it was, though, in reſpect of wheat, lead, as 


well as ſilver, be nine tenths worſe than it was, as well as ſilver; only by the tale 


of ſhillings, we are better enabled to judge of it: becauſe theſe are meaſures, 
whoſe ideas by conſtant uſe are ſettled in every Engliſhman's mind. ns: 
Pars; 1 ſappoſe, is the true value of money, when it paſſes from one to 
another, in buying and ſelling; where it runs the ſame changes of higher, or 


lower, as any other commodity doth: for one equal quantity whereof, you 


ſhall receive in exchange more, or leſs of another commodity, at one time, 
than you do at another. For a farmer that carries a buſhel of wheat to market, 

anda labourer that carries a half a erown, ſhall find that the money of one, 

as well as corn of the other, ſhall at ſome times purchaſe him more or leſs lea- 


ther, or, 2 8 according as they 4 are in greater plenty, and ſcarcity, one to ano- 


the T. 
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ther. So that in exchanging coined filver for any other commodity, (which 
is buying and ſelling) the ſame meaſure governs the proportion you receive, 
as if you exchanged lead, or wheat, or any other commodity. That which 
Murr the price, i. e. the quantity given for money (which is called buying 

d ſelling) for another commodity, {which is called bartering) is nothing 
elle but their quantity in proportion to their vent. If then lowering of uſe 
makes not your ſilver more in ſpecte, or your wheat, or other commodities 


1-5, it will not have any influence at all to make it exchange for leſs of wheat, 
or any other commodity, than it will have on lead, to make it exchange for 


les wheat, or any other commodity. 


Money therefore, in buying and ſelling, being verfeAtly 3 in the ſame con- 


dition with other commodities, and ſubject to all the ſame laws of value, let 


us next ſee how it comes to be of the ſame nature with land, by yielding a cer- 


tain yearly income, which we call uſe, or intereſt, For land produces natu- 
rally foret! hing new and profitable, and of value to mankind ; but money is 
a barren thing, and produces nothing; but by compact transfers that profit, 


that was the reward of one man's labour, into another man's pocket. That 
which occaſions this, is the unequal diſtribution of money; which inequality 
has the ſame effect too upon land, that has upon money. For my having 


more money in my hand than I can, orꝰ 1 :ſpoſed to uſe in buying and ſelling, 


makes me able to lend: and another it of ſo much money as he could 
_ employ in trade, makes him willing to bor ow. But why then, and for what 
conſideration doth he pay uſe? For the ſame reaſon, and upon as good conſi- 
deration, as the tenant pays rent for your land. For as the unequal diftribu- 
tion of land, (you having more than you can, or will manure, and another 
leſs) brings you a tenant for your land; and the fame unequal diſtribution of 


money, ( having more than J can, or will employ, and another leſs) bring 


— 


me a tenant for my money: ſo my money is apt in trade, by the induſtry of 


the borrower, to produce more than ſix per cent. to the borrower, as well as . 
your land, by the labour of the tenant, is apt to produce more fruits, than his 
rent comes to; and therefore deſerves to be paid for, as well as land by a yearly 


rent, For though the uſurer's money would bring him in no yearly profit, if 


he did not lend it, (ſuppoſing he employs it not himſelf ) and ſo his fix per cent. 
may ſeem to be the fruit of another man's labour, yet he ſhares not near ſo 
much of the profit of another men's labour, as he that letts land to a tenant. 
For, without the tenant's induſtry, (ſuppoſing as before, the owner would not 
manage it himſelf) his land would yield him little, or no profit. So that the 


rent he receives is a greater portion of the fruit of his tenant's labour, than 
the uſe is at fix per "cent. For generally, he that borrows one thouſand 


pounds at fix per cent. and ſo pays ſixty pounds per annum uſe, gets more 


above his uſe in one year, by his induſtry, than he that rents a farm of ſixty 
pounds per annum gets in two, above his rent, though his labour be harder. 


IT being evident therefore, that he that has ſkill in traffick, but has not 
money enough to exerciſe it, has not only reaſon to borrow money, to drive 


His trade and pet-a livelihood ; but as much reaſon to pay uſe for that money, 
2s he, who baving fill in huſbands y, but no land of his own to employ it in, 


has 
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5 has not only reaſon to rent land, but to pay money for the uſe of it: it follows, 
1 that borrowing money upon aſc is not only, by the neceſſity of affairs, and the 
1 conſtitution of human ſociety, unavoidable to me men ; but that alſo to re- 


ceive profit for the loan of money, is as equitable and lawful, as recetving 

rent for land, and more tolerable to the borrower, notwithſtanding the opi- 

nion of ſome over ſcrupulous men. 

iP Tus being fo, one would expect, that the rate of intereſt ſhould be the 

A meaſure of the value of land in number of years purchaſe, ior which the fee is 

ſſeld; for 100 l. per annum being equal to 1001. per annum, and to to perpe- 

tuity ; and 1001. per annum being the product of 10001. when intereſt is at 

10 per cent. of12501. when intereſt is at 8 per cent. of 16661. or thereabouts, 

1 when intereſt is at 6 per cent. of 2000 l. when money is at 5; per cent. of 25001. 
IF when money is at 4 per cent. One would conclude, I ſay, that land ſhould 
4 ſell 1 in N to uſe, according to theſe following rates, viz. 
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When money is at 4 6 PF; cent. for I 
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But experience tells us, that neither in queen Elizabeth, nor king James 
the firſt reigns when intereſt was at ten per cent. was land ſold for ten; or 
ven it was at eight per cent. for twelve and a half year's purchaſe, or an 
thing near the low rate, that high uſe required (if it were true, that the rate 
of intereſt governed the price of land) any more than land now yields twenty 
five years purchaſe, becauſe a great part of the monied men will now lett their 
money upon good ſecurity, at four per cent. Thus we ſee in fact how little 
this rule-has held at home: and he that will look into Holland, will find, 
that the purchaſe of land was raiſed there, when their intereſt fell. This is 
_ certain, and paſt doubt, that the legal intereſt can never regulate the price of 
land, ſince it is plain, that the price of land has never changed with it, in the 
ſeveral changes have been made, in the rate of intereſt by law: nor now that 
the rate of intereſt is by law the ſame through all England, 1s the price of 
land every where the ſame, it being in ſome parts conſtantly fold for four 
or five years purchaſe, more than in others. Whether you, or I, can tell 
the reaſon of this, it matters not to the queſtion in hand: but it being really 
to, this is plain demonſtration againſt thoſe, who pretend to advance and re- 
gulate the price of land by a law, concerning the intereſt of money. : 
Bur yet I will give you ſome of my gueſſes, why the price of land is not 
regulated (as at firſt ſight, it ſeems it ſhould be) by the intereſt of money. Why 
it is not regulated by the legal uſe is manifeſt, becauſe the rate of money does 
3 not follow the ſtandard of the law, but the price of the market; and men, not 
$ _ obſerving the legal and forced, but the natural and current intereſt of money, 
Tegulate their affairs by that. But why the rate of land does not follow the cur- 
rent intereſt of money, requires a farther conſideration. 
ALL things, that are bought and fold, raiſe and fall their price in proportion, 


as there are more buyers or ſellers. Where there are a great many ſellers to a 
Vor. II. 5 E few 


I N years purchaſe. 
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few buyers, there uſe what art you will, the thing to be ſold will be cheap. 


On the other fide, turn the tables, and raiſe up a great many buyers for a few 
ſellers, and the fame thing will immediately grow dear. This rule holds in 


land, as well as all other commodities, and is the reaſon, why in England, at 
the ſame time, that land in ſome places is at ſeventeen or eighteen years pur- 


chaſe, it is about others, where there are profitable manufactures, at two or 


three and twenty years purchaſe : becauſe there (men thriving and getting 


money, by their induſtry, and willing to leave their eſtates to their children 
in land, as the ſureſt, and moſt laſting proviſion, and not fo liable to caſual- 
ties as money in untrading or unſkilful hands) are many buyers ready always to 


purchaſe, but few ſellers. For, the land thereabout being already poſſeſſed by 


that fort of induſtrious and thriving men, they have neither need, nor will, to 
ſell. In ſuch places of manufacture, the riches of the one not ariſing from 


the ſquandering and waſte of another, (as it doth in other places, where men 


live lazily upon the product of the land) the induſtry of the people, bring- 
ing in increaſe of wealth from remote parts, makes plenty of money there, 


without the impoveriſhing of their neighbours. And, when the thriving 


tradeſman has got more than he can well employ in trade, his next thoughts 
are to look out for a purchaſe; but it muſt be a purchaſe in the neighbourhood, 
where the eſtate may be under his eye, and within convenient diſtance, that 
the care and pleaſure of his farm may not take him off from the engagements 
of his calling, nor remove his children too far from him, or the trade he breeds 
them up in. This ſeems to me the reaſon, why in places, wherein thriving 


manufaQures have erected themſelves, land has been obſerved to ſell quicker, 


and for more years purchaſe than in other places, as about Hallifax in the north, 
_ Taunton and Exeter in the weſt. „„ SE avg TY „ 


Tus is that then, which makes land, as well as other things, dear: plenty 


of buyers, and but few ſellers : and fo, by the rule of contraries, plenty of ſel- 
lers and few buyers makes land cheap. EO 
H, that will juſtly eſtimate the value of any thing, muſt conſider its quan- 
tity in proportion to its vent, for this alone regulates the price. The value of 
any thing, compared with itſelf, or with a ſtanding meaſure, is greater, as its 
quantity is leſs in proportion to its vent: but, in comparing it, or exchanging 


it with any other thing, the quantity and vent of that thing too mult be allow- 


ed for, in the computation of their value. But, becauſe the deſire of mone 
is conſtantly almoſt every where the ſame, its vent varies very little, but as its 
greater ſcarcity enhances its price, and increaſes the ſcramble: there being no- 
thing elſe that does eaſily ſupply the want of it: the leſſening its quantity, 
therefore, always increaſes its price, and makes an equal portion of it exchange 
for a greater of any other thing. Thus it comes to paſs, that there is no man- 
ner ot ſettled proportion between the value of an ounce of ſilver, and any other 
commodity: for, either varying its quantity ia that country, or the commo- 
dity changing its quantity in proportion to its vent, their reſpective values 


change, i. c. leſs of one will barter for more of the other: though, in the 
ordinary way of ſycaking, it is only ſaid, that the price of the commodity, 


not of the money, is changed. For example; half an ounce of ſilver in Eng- 


land, 


a2 
+ 5,0 


and railing the value of money. 


land, will exchange ſometimes for a whole buſhel of wheat, ſometimes for 


half, ſometimes but a quarter, and this it does equally, whether by uſe it be 
apt to bring in to the owner Gx in the hundred of its own weight per annum, 


or nothing at all: it being only tne change of the quantity of wheat to its 
vent, ſuppoſing we have 1till the fame ſum of money in the Kingdom; or elſe 
the change of the quantity of our money in the kingdom, ſuppoling the quan- 


tity of what in reſpect to its vent be the fame too, that makes the change in 
the price of wheat. For it you alter the quantity, or vent, on either fide, 


you prel: ntly alter the price, but no other way in the world, 


Fon it is not the being, adding, increaſing, or diminiſhing of any good ; 


quality in any commodity, that makes its price greater, or. leisz but only as it 
makes its quantity, or vent, greater, or leſs, in proportion one to another. This 


will eaſily appear by two or three inſtances. e 
1. THE being of any good, and uſeful quantity in any thing, neither in- 


creaſes its price, nor indeed makes it have any price at all, but only as it leſ- 
ſens its quantity, or increaſes its vent; each of theſe in proportion to one 
another. What more uſe, or neceffary things are there to the being, or 


'e}I-being of men, than air and water? and yet theſe have generally no price 


* all, nor yield any money: becauſe their quantity is 1immenſly greater than 


their vent, in moſt places of the world. But, as ſoon as ever water (for air 


ſtill offers itſelf every where, without reſtraint, or incloſure, and therefore is 


no where of any price) comes any where to be reduced into any proportion 
to its conſumption, it begins preſently to have a price, and is ſometimes fold | 
dearer than wine. Hence it is, that the beſt, and moſt uſeful things are 


commonly the cheapeſt; becauſe, though their conſumption be great, yet 


the bounty of providence has made their; production large, and ſuitable to it. 


2. Nor does the adding an excellency to any commodity, raile its price, 


unleſs it increaſe its conſumption. For, ſuppoſe there ſhould be taught a way 
(which ſhould be publiſhed to the Knowledge of every one) to make a medi- 
cine of wheat alone, that ſhould infallibly cure the ſtone : it is certain the dif- 
_ covery of this quality in that grain, would give it an excellency very conſidera- 
ble: and yet this would not increaſe the price of it one farthing in twenty 
buſhels, becauſe its quantity, or vent, would not hereby, to any ſenſible de- 


gree, be altered. 
3. NyIT IR does the increaſing of any good quality, in any ſort of lags 


make it yield more. For though teaſels be much better this year than they 


were laſt, they are not one jot dearer, unleſs they be fewer too, or the con- 
| ſumption of them greater, 


2 


4. Non does the leſſening the good alice of any rt of e leſſen 


its price; which is evident in hops, that are uſually deareſt thoſe years they 
are worſt, But, if it happen to be a ſpecies of commodity, whoſe defects may 
be ſupplied by ſome other, the making of it worſe does leſſen its price, be- 
cauſe it hinders its vent. For, if rye ſhould any year prove generally ſmutty, 


or grown, no queſtion it would yield leſs money than otherwiſe, becauſe the 
deficiency of that might be, in ſome meaſure, made up by wheat, and other 


Brain, But, if it be a ort of commodity, whoſc uſe no other known thing 
| — E22 — can 
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can ſupply, it is not its being better, or worſe, but its quantity, and vent, 1s 
that alone which regulates, and determines its value. 

To apply this now to money, as capable of different rates of intereeſt. To 
money, conſidered in its proper uſe as a commodity paſſing in exchange from 


one to another, all that is done by intereſt, is but the adding to it by agree- 


ment, or publick authority, a faculty, which naturally it has not, of increa- 


ſing every year fix per cent. Now, if publick authority fink uſe to four per 
cent. it is certain it diminiſhes this good quality in money one third. But yet 


this making the money of England not one farthing more than it was, it alters 
not the meaſures, upon which all changeable commodities increaſe, or fink 
their price; and ſo makes not money exchange for leſs of any commodity, than 
it would without this alteration of its intereſt. If leſſening uſe to four per cent. 

ſhould at all alter the quantity of money, and make it leſs, it would make mo- 


ney, as it has the nature of a commodity, dearer, i. e. a leſs quantity of mo- 
| ney would exchange for a greater quantity of another commodity, than it 
would before. This perhaps will appear a little plainer by _ following 


nts ulars. 


TBA the intrinſick, natural worth of any thing, conſiſts in its fitneſs 


to pri the neceſſities, or ſerve the conveniencies of human life; and the 
more neceſſary it is to our being, or the more it contributes to our well-being, 


the greater is its worth. But yet, 
2. THAT there is no ſuch intrinſick, natural ſettled value in any thing, 


as to make any aſſigned quantity of it conſtantiy worth any alfigned e of 
another. 


- TRE marketable value of any afſioned quantities of two, or more com- 
moditics, are (pro tic & nunc) equal, when they will exchange one for ano- 


ther. As, ſuppoſing one buſhel of wheat, two buſhels of barley, thirty pounds 
of lead, and one ounce of fiiver, will now in the market be taken one for 
another, they are then of equal worth: and, our coin being that which Eng- 


liſhmen reckon by, an Engliſhman would ſay, that now one buſhel of wheat, 
two buſhels of hacley, thirty pounds of lead, and one ounce of ſilver, were 


: equally worth five {il lings. 


4. Ine change of this marketable value of any comme. in a reſpet of 


another commodity, or in reſpect of a ſtanding, common meaſure, is not the 


altering of any intrinſick value, or quality, in the commodity ; (tor muſty 


and ſmutty corn will ſell dearer at one time, than the clean and ſweet at ano- 


ther) but the alteration of ſome Propor Hon, which that eme bears to 
ſomething elſe. 


5 Tunis proportion in all commodities, | whereof money is one, is the pro- 
portion of their quantity to the vent. The vent is nothing ele, but the paſting 


of commodities from one owner to another, in exchange; and is then called, 


quicker, when a greater quantity of any ſpecies of commodity, 1 is taken off from 
the owners of it, in an equal {pace of time. 


6. This vent 1s regulated, 1. e. made quicker or flower, as greater or leſs 
quantities of any ſaleable commodity are removed out of the way and courſe of 


trade; ſeparated from publick commerce, and no longer lie within the reach 


of 
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of exchange. For, though any commodity ſhould ſhift hands ever ſo faſt, 


and be exchanged from one man to another; yet, if they were not thereby 
exempted from trade and ſale, and did not ceaſe to be any longer traffick, this 
would not at all make, or quicken their vent. But this, ſeldom or never hap- 
pening, makes very little or no alteration. 5 

. THyiNGs are removed out of the market, or hands of commerce, and: 


ſo their vent altered three ways; 1. By conſumption, when the commodity in 
its uſe is deſtroyed, as, meat, drink, and cloaths, &c. all that is ſo conſumed 


is quite gone out of the trade of the world. 2. By exportation; and all that 


is ſo carried away, is gone out of the trade of England, and concerns Engliſh- 


men no more in the price of their commodities among themſelves for their 


own uſe, than if it were out of the world. 3. By buying and laying up for 


a man's private uſe. For what is by any of theſe ways ſhut out of the market, 


and no longer moveable, by the hand of commerce, makes no longer any part 


of merchantable ware, and ſo, in reſpect of trade, and the quantity of any 
commodity, is not more conſiderable than if it were not in being. All theſe. 
three terminating at laſt in conſumption of all commodities, (excepting only 


jewels and plate, and ſome few others, which wear out but inſenſibly) may: 
properly enough paſs under that name. Ingroſſing too has ſome influence on. 
the preſent vent: but this incloſing ſome conſiderable part of any commodity, 


(for if the ingroſſing be of all the commodity, and it be of general uſe, the 
price is at the will of the ingroſſer) out of the free common of trade, only for 


| ſome time, and afterwards returning again to ſale, makes not uſually ſo ſen- 


fible and general an alteration in the vent, as the others do : but yet influences 


the price, and the vent more, according as it extends itſelf to a larger portion. 
of the commodity, and hoards it up longer. 5 1 5 


8. Mos r other portable commodities (excepting jewels, plate, &c.) de- 
caying quickly in their uſe, but money being leſs conſumed, or increaſed, 1. e. 


by ſlower degrees removed from, or brought into the free commerce of any 
country, than the greateſt part of other merchandize ; and ſo the proportion 

between its quantity and vent, altering ſlower than in moſt other commodities; _ 
it is commonly looked on as a ſtanding meaſure, to judge of the value of all 

things, eſpecially being adapted to it by its weight and denomination in 


9. Monsxy, whilſt the ſame quantity of it is paſſing up and down the king= 
dom in trade, is really a ſtanding meaſure of the falling and rifing value of 
other things, in reference to one another: and the alteration of price is truly 

in them only. But if you increaſe, or leſſen, the quantity of money, current 
in traffick, in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money: and, if 


at the fame time wheat keep its proportion of vent to quantity, money, to ſpeak. 
truly, alters its worth, and wheat does not, though it ſell for a greater, or 
leſs price, than it did before. For money, being looked upon as the ſtand- 


ing meaſure of other commodities, men conſider and ſpeak of it ſtill, as if 


it were a ſtanding meaſure, though when it has varied its quantity, it is plain 
I& is nat. bY OE 1 | 
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10. Burr the value, or price of all commodities, amongſt which money 
paſſing in trade is truly one, conſiſting in proportion, you alter this, as you 


do all other proportions, Whether you increaſe one, or leſſen the other. 


11. In all other commodities, the owners, when they deſign them for traf- 
fick, endeavour, as much as they can, to have them vented and gone, i. e. 
removed out of the reach of commerce, by conſumption, exportation, or 
laying up: but money, never lying upon people's hands, or wanting vent, (for 
any one may part with it in exchange, when he pleales;) the provident pub- 


lick, and private care, is to keep it {rom venting, or conſuming, i. e. from 


exportation, which is its proper conſumption; and from hoarding up by others, 
which is a ſort of ingrofling. Hence it is that other commoditics have ſome- 


times a quicker, ſometimes a flower vent: for no body lays out his money in 


them, but according to the uſe he has of them, and that has bounds. But, 


every body being ready to receive money without bounds, and Ecep it by him, 


becauſe it anſwers all things: therefore he vent of money is always ſufficient, 
or more than enough. This being ſo, its quantity alone is enough to regulate 


and determine its value, without conſidering any proportion between its quan- 
tity and vent, as in other commodities. . 


12. TurEREFORE the leſſening of uſe, not bringing one penny of money 


more into the trade, or exchange of any country, but rather drawing it away 
from trade, and ſo making it leſs, does not at all fink its value, and make it 
buy lels of any commodity, but rather more. 


13. THAT, which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, is the ſame that 
raiſes the rent of land, i. e. its aptnefs to bring in yearly to him that manages 


it, a greater overplus of income above his rent, as a reward to his labour. 
That which cauſes this in land, is the greater quantity of its product, in pro- 
portion to the ſame vent to that particular fruit, or the fame quantity of pro- 
duct, in proportion to a greater vent of that ſingle commodity; but that which 


cauſes increaſe of profit to the borrower of money, is the leſs quantity of 


money, 1n proportion to trade, or to the vent of all commodities, taken toge- 
ther, & vice verſa. | 


14. THE natural value of money, as it is apt to yield ſuch a yearly income 


by intereſt, depends on the whole quantity of the then paſſing money of the 
kingdom, in proportion to the whole trade of the kingdom, i. e. the general 


vent of all the commodities. But the natural value of money, in exchanging 


for any one commodity, is the quantity of the trading money of the kingdom, 


deſigned for that commodity, in proportion to that ſingle cemmodity and its 
vent. For though any fingle man's neceſſity and want, either of money, or 
any ſpecies of commodity, being known, may make him pay dearer for mo- 
ney, or that commodity; yet this is but a particular caſe, that does not at the 
ſame time alter this conſtant and general rule. 2 5 1 
15. THAT ſuppoling wheat a ſtanding meaſure, that is, that there is con- 
ſtantly the ſame quantity of it, in proportion to its vent, we ſhall find money 


to run the ſame variety of changes in its value, as all other commodities do. 


Now that wheat in England does come neareſt to a ſtanding meaſure, is evi- 
dent by comparing wheat with other commodities, money,. and the yearly 


income 
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income of land, in Henry the Seventh's time, and now. For ſuppoſing that | 


primo Hen. VII. N. lett 100 acres of land to A, for 6d. per annum per acre, 
rack-rent, and to B. another 100 acres of land, of the fame foil and yearly 
worth with the former, for a buſhel of wheat per acre, rack-rent, (a buſhel of 
wheat about that time being probably ſold for about 6d.) it was then an 


equal rent. If, therefore, theſe leaſes were for years yet to come, it is certain 


that he, that paid but 6d. per acre, would pay no- 508. per annum, and 


he that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, would now pay about 2 51. per annum, 
which would be near about the yearly value of the land, were it to be lett now. 
The reaſon whereof is this, That there being ten times as much ſilver now in 


the world, (the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies having made the plenty) as 
there was then, it is nine tenths leſs worth now, than it was at that time; 


that is, it will exchange for nine tenths leis of any commodity now, which 
bears the ſame proportion to its vent, as it did 200 years fince ; which of all 
other commodities, wheat is likelieſt to do. For in England, and this part 


of the world, wheat being the conſtant and moſt general food, not altering 


with the faſhion, not growing by chance; but as the farmers ſow more, or 
leſs of it, which they endeavour to proportion, as near as can be gueſſed, to 


the conſumption, abſtracting the overplus of the precedent year, in their pro- 
viſion for the next, and vice verſa; it mult needs fall out, that it keeps the 


_ neareſt proportion to its conſumption, (which is more ſtudied and deſigned 
in this, than other commodities) of any thing, if you take it for ſeven or 
twenty years together: though perhaps the plenty; or ſcarcity of one year, 


cauſed by the accidents of the ſeaſon, may very much vary it from the im- 
malindy precedent, or following. Wheat, therefore, in this part of the 
world, (and that grain, which is the conſtant general ſood of any other coun- 


try) is the fitteſt meaſure to judge of the altered value of things, in any long 
tract of time: and therefore, wheat here, rice in Turky, &c. is the fitteſt 


thing to reſerve a rent in, which is deſigned to be conſtantly the ſame for all 


future ages. But money is the beſt meaſure of the altered value of things i in 
a few years: becauſe its vent is the ſame, and its quantity alters lowly. But 


wheat, or any other; grain, cannot ſerve inſtead of money; becaule its bulkineſs, 


and too quick change of its quantity. For had I a bond, to pay me 100 


buſhels of wheat next year, it might be a fourth part loſs, or gain to me; 


too great an inequality and uncertainty to be ventured in trade: : beſides the 


different goodneſs of ſeveral parcels of wheat in the fame year. 


16. THAT: ſuppoſing any iſland ſeparate from t! 12 commerce of the eſt 


of mankind ; if gold and filver, or whatever elſe (ſo it be laiting) be their 


money, if they have but a certain quantity of it, and can get no more, that 
| mY be a ſteady, ſtanding meature of the value of ail other things. 


Tn, if in any country they uſe for money any lating material, 
DE there is not any more to be got, and ſo cannot be increaſed ; or 
being of no other uſe, the reſt of the world does not value it, and fo it is not 


like to be diminiſhed ; this alſo would be a iteady, ſtanding meaſure of the 


value of other commodities. 


18. THAT, 
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18. THAT, in a country, where they had ſuch a ſtanding meaſure, any 


quantity of that money (if it were but ſo much, that every body might have 


ſome) would ſerve to drive any proportion of trade, whether more, 


or leſs; there being counters enough to reckon by, and the value of the 


pledges being {till ſufficient, as conſtantly increaſing with the plenty of the 


commodity. But theſe three laſt, being built on ſuppoſitions, that are not 
like to be found in the practice of mankind, ſince navigation and commerce 


have brought all parts acquainted with one another, and introduced the uſe 


of gold and ſilver money, into all trading parts of the world; they ſerve ra- 
ther to give us ſome light into the nature of money, than to teach here a new 
meaſure of traffick. Though it be certain, that that part of the world, 


which bred moſt of our gold and ſilver, uſed leaſt of it in exchange, and 


19. THAT therefore, in any country, that hath commerce with the reſt 


of the world, it is almoſt impofſible now to be without the uſe of filver coin; 


and having money of that, and accounts kept in ſuch money, it is impoſſible 
to have any ſanding, unalterable meaſure of the value of things. For, whilſt 


the mines ſupply to mankind more than waſtes and conſumes in its uſe, the 


quantity of it will daily grow greater, in reſpect of other commodities, and 
its value leſs. = 5 | Bo . 
20. THAT in a country, that hath open commerce with the reſt of the 


world, and uſes money, made of the ſame materials with their neighbours, 


any quantity of that money will not ſerve to drive any quantity of trade ; but 


there muſt be a certain proportion between their money and trade. The 

_ reaſon whereof is this, becauſe, to keep your trade going without loſs, your 
commodities amongſt you mult keep an equal, or, at leaſt, near the price of 

the ſame ſpecies of commodities in the neighbouring countries: which they 
cannot do, if your money be far leis than in other countries: for then, either 


your commodities muſt be fold very cheap, or a great part of your trade muſt 
{ſtand ſtill, there not being money enough in the country to pay for them (in 


their ſhifting of hands) at that high price, which the plenty, and conſequent- 


ly low value of money makes them at in another country. For the value of 


money, in general, is the quantity of all the money in the world, in propor- 


tion to all the trade: but the value of money in any one countty, is the pre- 


ſent quantity of the current money in that country, in proportion to the pre- 


ſent trade. Suppoſing then, that we had now in England but half as much 


money, as we had ſeven years ago, and yet had ſtill as much yearly product 


of commoditics, as many hands to work them, and as many brokers to diſ- 
perſe them, as before; and that the reſt of the world we trade with, had as 


much money as they had before, (for it is likely they ſhould have more by 


our moiety ſhared amongſt them) it is certain, that either half our rents ſhould 
not be paid, half our commodities not vented, and half our labourers not em- 
Ployed, and ſo half the trade be clearly loſt ; or elſe, that every one of theſe _ 


mult receive but half the money for their commodities and labour, they did 
before, and but half ſo much as our neighbours do receive, for the ſame 
labour, and the ſame natural product at the ſame time. Such a ſtate of po- 
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verty as this, though it will make no ſcarcity of our native commoditie 
amongſt us, yet it will have theſe ill conſequences. 

1. IT will make our native commodities vent very cheap. 

2. IT will make all foreign commodities very dear, both which will keep 
us poor. For the merchant, making filver and gold his meaſure, and con- 
ſidering what the foreign commodity coſts him (i. e. how many ounces ot 
filver) in the country where money is more plenty, i. e. cheaper; and con- 


ſidering too, how many ounces of ſilver it will yield him in another country 
will not part with it here, but for the ſame quantity of filver, or as much as 
that filver will buy here of our commodity, which will be a great deal more 


than in another place. So that, in all our exchange of native for foreign com- 
modities, we ſhall pay double the value that any other country does, where 
money is in greater plenty. This, indeed, will make a dearneſs, and, in 
time, a ſcarcity of foreign commodities ; which is not the worlt inconveniency 
that it brings upon us, ſuppoſing them not ablolutely neceſſary. But, 

3. IT endangers the drawing away our people, both handicrafts, mariners, 
and ſoldiers ; who are apt to go, where their pay is beſt, which will always 


be where there is greateſt plenty of money, and in time of war muſt nceds 
bring great diſtreſs. en N | 
21. Uro this meaſure too it is, that the variation of exchange of money, 
between ſeveral countries, does ſomewhat depend. For it is certain, that 

one ounce of filver is always of equal value to another ounce of ſilver, conſider- 


ed in its intrinſick worth, or in reference to the univerſal trade of the world: 


but it is not of the fame value, at the ſame time, in ſeveral parts of the world, 


but is of the moſt worth in that country, where there is the leaſt money, in 
proportion to its trade: and therefore, men may afford to give twenty ounces 


of ſilver in one place, to receive eighteen or nineteen ounces of filver in another. 
But this is not all: to this then, (to find out the alteration of the exchange) 
the over- balance of the trade muſt be taken into conſideration. Theſe two 
together regulate the exchange, in all the commerce of the world, and, in 
both, the higher rate of exchange depends upon one and the fame thing, 


viz. the greater plenty of money in one country than in the other : only with 
this difference, that where the over- balance of trade raifes the exchange above 
the par, there.it is the plenty of money, which private merchants have in 


one country, which they deſire to remove into another: but, where the riches 
of the country raiſes the exchange above the par, there it is the plenty of the 
money 1n the whole country. In one, the merchant has more money (or 
debts, which is all one) in a foreign country, than his trade there will em 
| ploy, and fo is willing to allow upon exchange to him abroad, that ſhall pay 
him ready money at home, 1, 2, 3, &c. per cent. more or leſs, proportion- 

ably as his, or his countrymen's plenty of ready money abroad, the danger of 


leaving it there, or the difficulty of bringing it home in ſpecie, and his pre- 
tent need of money at home, is greater or leis : in the other, the whole coun- 
try has more money, than can well be employed in the trade thereof, or at 
leaſt, the proportion of the money to the trade is greater than in the neigh- 
bouring country, where the exchange is below the par. 
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Fon, ſuppoſing the balance of trade to be equal between England and Hol- 
land, but that there is in Holland a greater plenty of money than in England, 
(which will appear by the lowneſs of the natural uſe in Holland, and the 
height of the natural uſe in England; and alſo by the dearneſs of food and la- 
bour in general in Holland, and the cheapneſs of it in England.) If N. has 
10,0001. in Holland, which the greater advantage he could make of it in 
England, either by uſe or purchaſe, tempts him to transfer into England, it 


is probable he will give as much to a merchant in England, to pay him 


10,0001. in England, as the infurance at that time between Holland and 
gland is worth. If this happens to be in a country, where the exportation 
A bullion is prohibited, he muſt pay the more; becauſe his venture, if he 
carry it in ſpecie, will be greater. And upon this ground, perhaps, the pro- 
>:biting the exportation of money out of England, under penalties, may be 
> ſome uſe, by making the rate of the exchange greater to thoſe countries, 
ich import upon us more than they export in commodities ; and ſo retain 
ne part of the money, which their over-balance of trade would carry away 
om vs, though, after all, if we are over-balanced in trade, it muſt go. 
„ fince the Holland merchant cannot receive N's 10,0001. in money 

in Holland, and pay him 10,0001. in England, unleſs his over-balance of 


* 


trade make Engliſhmen indebted to him 10,0001. in money, which he is 
not like to take in commodities ; I think the over-balance of trade is that, 


« 


which c}iicfly raiſes the exchange in any country, and that plenty of money, 
in any country, does it only for ſo much of the money as is transferred, either 

to be lett out to uſe, or to be ſpent there. And, though, lending to foreign- 

ers, upon uſe, doth not at all alter the balance of trade, between thoſe coun- 
tries, yet it does alter the exchange between thoſe countries for ſo much as 


is lent upon uſe, by not calling away the money, that ſhould follow the o ver- 
balance of trade, but letting it reſt there, as if it were accounted for ; all one 


as if the balance of trade were for ſo much altered. But this being not much, 
in compariſon of the general traffick between two nations, or at leaſt yarying 
flower, the merchant too regulating the exchange, and not the uſurer; I 


ſuppoſe it is the preſent balance of trade, on which the exchange immediate- 


ly and chiefly depends, unleſs ſome accident ſhall make a great deal of money 
be remitted at the ſame time from one place to another, which will for that 
time raiſe the exchange all one as an over-balance of trade; and indeed, 
when examined, is generally very little different from it. 


To be able to eſtimate the par, with the riſe and fall of the exchange, it 


is neceſſary to know the intrinſick value, i. e. how much ſilver is in the coins 
of the two countries, by which you reckon and charge the bill of exchange. 


SIR, If I have been led a little too far from one thing to another, in the 


conſideration of money, I beg your pardon, hoping that theſe particulars 
will afford ſome light to our preſent ſubject. 1 DEE EG 


To return to the price of land. It is evident by what has been above ſaid, 


that the years purchaſe of land do not increaſe with the fall of intereſt ; and 
the abating that good quality in money, of yielding yearly fix per cent. to 
four, does not preſently ſo fink its value, in reſpect of land, that one third 


more 
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more is required in exchange : falling of intereſt from ſix to four, will not raiſe. 


land from twenty to thirty years purchaſe ; the riſing and falling of the price 
ef land, as of other things, depends much on the quantity of land ſet to ſale, 


compared with the quantity of money deſigned for that traffick, or, which 
amounts to the fame thing, upon the number of buyers and ſellers. For, 


where there are many ſellers and few purchaſers, though intereſt be leſſened, 


land will be cheap, as I have already ſhewed. At leaſt, this is certain, That 


making a law to reduce intereſt will not raiſe the price of land ; it will only, 


by driving 1t more into the banker's hands, leave the country barer of money; 


whereby, if the price of land about London ſhould be accidentally raiſed, that 
of remoter countries would thereby have fewer purchaſers, and at lower rates. 


Tuls being ſo, that the low rate of land depends much on the great num- 
ber of ſellers in proportion to purchaſers, the next thing to be enquired into, 
is, What makes plenty of ſellers? And to that the anſwer is obvious, general 
ill huſbandry, and the conſequence of it, debts. If a negle& of government 
and religion, ill examples, and depraved education, have introduced debauch- 
ery ; and art, or chance, has made it faſhionable for men to live beyond 


their eſtates; debts will increaſe and multiply, and draw with them a neceſ- 
ſity on men, firſt of encumbering, and then ſelling their eſtates. This is ge- 


nerally the cauſe why men part with their land: and I think there is ſcarce 


one in an hundred that thinks of ſelling his patrimony, till mortgages have 


pretty well eat into the freehold ; and the weight of growing debts force a man, 
whether he will or no, Gt of his poſſeſſions. When almoſt is there ever a 


clear and unencumbered eſtate ſet to fale ? It is ſeldom a thriving man turns his 
land into money, to make the greater advantage : : the examples of it are ſo 


rare, that they are ſcarce of any. conſideration in the number of ſellers. 

_ Tazs, I think, may be the reaſon, why i in queen Elizabeth's days (when 
ſobriety, frugality, and induſtry, brought in daily increaſe to the growing 
wealth of the kingdom) land kept up its price, and fold for more years pur- 
chaſe, than correſponded to the intereſt of money, then buſily employed in a 
thriving trade, which made the natural intereſt much higher than It is now, 


as well as the parliament then ſet it higher by law. 


O the contrary fide, What makes icarcity of purchaſers? | 
1 THE fame reaſon, ill huſbandry. When the tradeſman lives up to the 


height of his income, and the vanity of expenc eseither drains the merchant's 
coffers, or keeps them from overflowing, he ſeldom thinks of purchaſing, 
Buying of land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated gain: and men in trade ſel- 
dom think of laying out their money upon land, till their profit has brought 


them in more than their trade can well employ ; and their idle bags, cumbering 


their counting-houſes, put them upon emptying them on a purchaſe. 


2. ANOTHER thing that makes a ſcarcity of buyers of land, are doubtful 


and ill titles: where theſe are frequent and fatal, one can no more expect 
that men, who have money, ſhould be forward to purchaſe, than ſhips, rich- 


ly laden, to venture themſelves amongſt rocks and quickſands. It is no won- 


der ſuch ſeas ſhould not be much frequented, where the examples, and re- 
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mains of daily wrecks ſhew the folly and hazard of the venture, in the num- 
ber of thoſe who have miſcarried. 


3. A GENERAL decay of trade diſcourages men from purchaſing : for this 


threatens an univerſal poverty, which is ſure to fall firſt and heavieſt upon 


and. The merchant, who furniſhes the improvident landholder, will not 


fail to have money for his wares with gain, whether the kingdom get by his 
trade, or no; and he will keep his money rather employed in trade, which 
brings him in profit, (for the merchant may get by a trade, that makes the king- 
dom poor) than lay it out in land, whoſe rents he ſees ſinking, and foreſees 


by the courſe of trade, is likely to continue to do ſo. When a nation is run- 
ning to decay and ruin, the merchant and monied man, do what you can, will 
be fare to ſtarve laſt: obſerve it where you will, the decays that come upon, 
and bring to ruin any country, do conſtantly firſt fall upon the land: and 
though the country gentleman, (who uſually ſecurely relies upon ſo much a 
year as was given in at his marriage ſettlement, and thinks his land an un- 


moveable fand for ſuch an income) be not very forward to think fo; yet this 


nevertheleſs is an undoubted truth, that he is more concerned 1n trade, and 
ought to take a greater care, that it be well managed, and preſerved, than 
even the merchant himſelf. For he will certainly find, when a decay of 


rade has carried away one part of our money out of the kingdom, and the 


bara 18 1210 in the merchant and tradeſman's hands, that no laws he can 


make, nor any little arts of ſhifting property amongſt ourſelves, will bring it 
dack to him again: but his rents will fall, and his income every day leſſen, 


till general induſtry and frugality, joined to a well- ordered trade, ſhall reſtore 


to the kingdom the riches and wealth it had formerly. 


Tuis by the way, if well conſidered, might let us ſee, that taxes, how- 


ever contrived, and out of whoſe hand ſoever immediately taken, do, in a 


country, where their great fund is in land, for the moſt part terminate upon 
land. Whatſocver the people is chiefly maintained by, that the government 
ſupports itſelf on: nay, perhaps: it will be found, that thoſe taxes which ſeem 


leaſt to affect land, will moſt ſurely of all othies fall the rents. This would 


deſerve to be well conſidered, in the raiſing of taxes, leſt the neglect of it 


bring upon the country gentleman an evil, which he will be ſure quickly to 


feel, dat not be able very quickly to remedy. For rents once fallen are not 
eaſily raiſed again. A tax laid upon land feems hard to the landholder, be- 
cauſe it is fo much money going vifibly out of his pocket: and therefore, as 
an caſe to himſelt, the land! older is always forward to lay it upon commo- | 
But, if he will thoroughly confider it, and examine the effects, he 

lind he buys this ſeeming eaſe at a very dear rate: and, though he pays 
this tax immediately out of his own purſe, yet his purſe will find it by a 
greater want of money there, at the end of the year, than that comes to, 
With the leſſening of his rents to boot: which is a ſettled and laſting evil, that 

wil ſtick upon him beyond the pretent payment. 

To make this clear, let us tuppoſe in the preſent ſtate of . in England, 
that the rents of England are twelve millions, and that the charge und 3 
fitics of the government lire a ſupply of three millions from the paiiige 
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ment, which is laid on land. Here is one fourth part of his yearly income 


goes immediately out of the landlord's and landholder's pocket. This is a 
burthen very apt to be felt. The country gentleman, who actually pays the 


money out of his pocket, or finds it deducted out of his rent at quarter-day 


for taxes, ſees and very ſenſibly obſerves what goes thus out of his cſtate. 
But though this be a quarter of his yearly income, and out of an eſtate of 
four hundred pounds a year, the publick tax now openly takes away one 
hundred; yet this influences not at all the yearly rent of the land, which the 


rack-renter, or under tenant, pays: it being the ſame thing to him, whe- 
ther he pays all his rent to the king, or his landlord ; or halt, or a quarter, 


or none at all to the king; the caſe is all one to him, what hand rece:ves his 
rent, when due: ſo trade flouriſhes, and his commodities go off well, he 


will be able to pay his rent on. This leſſens not any more the value of his 
farm, than an high or a low chief rent does, paid out of it to the lord of the 


fee: the tenant's bargain and profit 1 is the ſame, whether the land be charged, 


or not charged, with an annuity payable to another man. We ſee this in col- | 
lege leaſes, where though the college tenant pays for it to the college ſome years 
five times as much as he does others, upon the varying rate of corn; yet the 

under-tenant feels not this alteration in the leaſt, nor finds a reaibn to have 


his rent abated, becauſe a greater part of it 1s diverted from his landlord. All 
this is but changing the hand that receives the rent, without any influence 


at all upon the yearly value of the eſtate; Which will not be lett for one pen- 
ny more, or leſs, to the renter, however, or amongſt whomloever, the rent 
he pays be divided. From hence it is evident, that taxes laid on n land 40 not 


in the leaſt make rents fall. 
Bur ſuppoſe, to ſhift off the burthen from the land, ſome country centle- 


man ſhould think fit to raiſe theſe three millions upon commodities, to let 
the land go free. Firſt, it is to be conſidered, That ſince the publick wants 
require three millions, (for that we ſuppoſed for argument's lake ; let it by 


three millions, or one million, that is all one;) and ſo much muſt go into the 


| king's coffers, or elſe the neceſſities of the government will not be ſupplicd: 


that for raiſing theſe three millions on commodities, and bringing fo much 
into the Exchequer, there muſt go a great deal more than three millions out 
of the ſubjects pockets. For a tax of that nature cannot be levied by officers, 


to watch every little rivulet of trade, without a great charge, eſpecially at 
firſt trial. But ſuppoſing no more charge in raiſing it, than-of a land tax; 
and that there are only three millions to be paid, it is evident that to do this 
out of commodities, they muſt, to the conſumer, be raiſed a quarter in their 


price; ſo that every thing, to him that uſes it, muſt be a quarter dearer. 


Let us ſee now who, at long run, mult pay this quar ter, 3 and where it will 


light, It is plain, the merchant and broker, neither will, nor can; for. 15 
ie pays a quarter more for commodities than he did, he will fell 4B ata 


price proportionably raiſed. The P er labourer and handicraftſman cannot: 


for he juſt lives from hand to mouth already, and all his food, clothing and 


_ utenſils, coſting a quarter more than they did before, either his wages muſt 
riſe with che price of dungs, to make him live; or elle, not being able to 


maintain 
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maintain himſelf and family by his labour, he comes to the pariſh ; and then 
the land bears the burthen a heavier way. If the labourer's wages be raiſed 


in proportion to the increaſed rates of things, the farmer who pays a quarter 
more for wages, as well as all other things, whilſt he ſells his corn and wooll, 
either at the ſame rate, or lower, at the market (ſince the tax laid upon it 
makes people leſs forward to buy) muſt either have his rent abated, or elſe 
break and run away in his landlord's debt: and ſo the yearly value of the 


land is brought down. And who then pays the tax at the year's end, but the 


landlord ? when the tenant, not able to raiſe his rent by his commodities, 
either runs away in his Jandlord's debt, or cannot be continued in the farm, 
without abatement of rent: for, when the yearly charge in his farm is great- 
er by the increaſe of the labourer's wages, and yet his product ſells cheaper by 


reaſon of the tax laid on his commodities; how will the farmer be able to 


make up his rent at quarter-day ? For this may be worth our notice, that 
any tax laid on foreign commodities in England, raifes its price, and makes 


the importer get more for his commodity : but, on the contrary, a tax laid 
on your native product, and home made commodities, leflens their price, and 
makes them yield leſs to the firſt ſeller. : ren 
Tux reaſon wherecf is plain. For the merchant importing no commodity, 
but what the neceſſity, or faſhionable wantonneſs, of your people gives him 
vent for, will not only proportion his gain to the coſt and riſque, which he 
has been at before landing; but will expect profit of his money paid here, for 
any tax laid on it; and take advantage from thence to raiſe his price, above 
what his tax comes to; and if he cannot do that, he will trade no more in 
that commodity. For it being not the product of his farm, he is not tied to 
bring it to market, if he finds its price not anſwer his expectation there, but 
turns himſelf to other wares, which he finds your markets take off better. A 
merchant will never continue to trade in wares, which the change of faſhion, 
or humour amongſt your people, has made leſs vendible, though he may be 


ſometimes caught by a ſudden alteration. But that ſeldom happens in the 


cCourſe of trade, ſo as to influence the great bulk of it. For things of neceſ- 


ſity muſt ſtill be had, and things of faſhion will be had, as long as men have 
money, or credit, whatever rates they coſt, and the rather becauſe they are 
dear. For, it being vanity, not uſe, that makes the expenſive faſhion of 


your people, the emulation, who ſhall have the fineſt, that is, the deareſt 

things, not the moſt convenient, or uſeful. How many things do we value, 
or buy, becauſe they come at dear rates from Japan and China, which if 

they were our own manufacture, or product, common to be had, and for a 


little money, would be contemned and neglected? Have not ſeveral of our 


own commodities, offered to ſale at reaſonable rates, been deſpiſed, and the 
very ſame eagerly bought and bragged off, when ſold for French, at a double 


price? You mult not think, therefore, that the raiſing their price will leſſen 
the vent of faſhionable, foreign commodities amongſt you, as long as men 
have any way to purchaſe them, but rather increaſe it. French wine is be- 
come a modith drink amongſt us, and a man is aſhamed to entertain his 


friend, or almoſt to dine himſelf without it, The price is in the memory of 


man 
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man raiſed from 6 d. to 2 s. and does this hinder the drinking of it? No, thequite 


contrary : a man's way of living is commended, becauſe he will give any 


rate for it : and a man will give any rate rather than paſs for a poor wretch, 
or a penurious curmudgeon, that is not able, or knows not how to live well, 


nor uſe his friends civilly. Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing but the 


oſtentation of riches, and therefore the high price of what ſerves to that, ra- 


ther increaſes than leſſens its vent. The conteſt and glory is in the expence, 
not the uſefulneſs of it; and people are then thought and faid to live well, 
when they can make a ſhew of rare and foreign things, and ſuch as their 


neighbours cannot go to the price of. 


Tus we ſee how foreign commodities fall not in their price, by taxes 
laid on them, becauſe the merchant is not neceflitated to bring to your mar- 
ket any but faſhionable commodities, and thoſe go off the better for their 


high rate. But, on the contrary, your landholder being forced to bring his 


commodities to market, ſuch as his land and induſtry affords him, common 
and known things, he muſt ſell them there at ſuch price as he can get. 
This the buyer knows; and theſe home-bred commodities being ſeldom 
the favourites of your people, or any farther acceptable, than as great con- 
veniency recommends them to the vulgar, or downright neceſſity to all; as 
ſoon as a tax is laid on them, every one makes as ſparing a uſe of them as he 
can, that he may ſave his money for other neceſſary or creditable expences. 


Thus the price, which our native commodities yield the firſt ſeller, is mighti- 


ly abated, and fo the yearly value of | the land, which produces them, leſſen- 


ed too. 


Ts, therefore, the laying of taxes upon commodities does, as it is evident, 
affect the land that is out at rack-rent, it is plain it does equally affect all the 
ther land in England too, and the gentry will, but the worſt way, increaſe 


their own charges, that is, by leſſening the yearly value of their eſtates, if 


they hope to eaſe their land, by charging commodities. It is in vain, in a 

country whoſe great fund is land, to hope to lay the publick charge of the 
government on any thing elſe ; there at laſt it will terminate. The merchant 

(do what you can) will not bear it, the labourer cannot, and therefore the 


landholder muſt : and whether he were beſt do it, by laying it directly where 
it will at laſt ſettle, or by letting it come to him by the ſinking of his rents, 


which when they are once fallen, every one knows are not eaſily raiſed again, 


HolLL AN] is bro 


mined, will be found to ſhew the quite contrary, and be a clear proof, that 


lay the taxes how you will, land every where, in proportion, bears the greater 


ſhare of the burthen. The publick charge of the government, it is ſaid, is, 


in the United Provinces, laid on trade. I grant it is, the greateſt part of it; 
but is the land excuſed, or eaſed by it? By no means; but, on the contrary, 


ſo loaded, that in many places half, in others a quarter, in others one eighth 


of the yearly value does not come into the owner's pocket: and if I haye not 


15 ught as an inſtance of laying the charge of the publick upon 
trade, and it is poſſible (excepting ſome few tmall free towns) the only place 
in the world that could be brought to favour this way. But yet, when exa- 
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been miliniormed, the land in ſome places will not pay the taxes: ſo that we 
may hy, that the charge of the government came not upon commodities, till 
the land could not bear it. The burthen unavoidably ſettles upon the land 
firſt, and N it has preſſed it ſo, that it can yield no more, trade muſt be 
brought in aid, to help to ſupport the government rather than let all fink: but 
the firſt ſtreſs 15 always upon land, and as far as that will reach, it is unavoid- 


ably carried, lay your taxes how you will. It is known what a ſhare of the 
publick charges of the government is ſupported by the trade of Amſterdam 
alone; as I remember that one town pays thirty-ſix in the hundred of all the 


publick taxes raiſed in the United Provinces. But are the lands of Guelderland 


_ eaſed by it? Let any one ſee, in that country of land more than trade, what 


they make clear of their revenues, and whether the country gentlemen there 
grow rich on their land, whilſt the merchant, having the taxes laid on his com- 
merce, is impoveriſhed ? On the contrary, Guelderland is ſo low and out of 
caſh, that Amſterdam has been fain, for many years, to lay down the taxes 
for them; which is, in effect, to pay the taxes of Guelderland too. 
STRUGGLE andcontrive as you will, lay yourtaxes as you pleaſe, the traders 


will ſhift it off from their own gain; the merchants will bear the leaft part of 


it, and grow poor laſt. In Holland itſelf, where trade is ſo loaded, who, I 
pray, g growe richeſt, the landholder, or the trader? Which of them is pinched, 


and wants money moſt ? A country may thrive, the country gentleman grow | 
rich, and his rents increaſe (for ſo it has been here) whilſt the land is taxed : 
but J challenge any one to ſhew me a country, wherein there is any conſidera- 
ble publick charge raiſed, where the land does not molt ſenſibly feel it, and, 

in proportion, bear much the greater part of it. 


Wr muſt not, therefore, impute the falling of the rents, or of the price of 


land, to high intereſt; nor, if ill huſbandry Das waſted our riches, hope by 
- ſuch kind I laws to 5 5 them to their former value. I humbly conceive we 


ſhall in vain endeavour it, by the fall of intereſt. The number of buyers muſt | 
be increaſed, and fellers leſſened, which muſt be done by other ways, than 


regulating of intereſt, or elſe the landed- man will neither find chapmen for his 
land, nor for the corn that grows on it, at the rate he deſires. 


Bur, could an act of parliament bring down intereſt to four per cent. and 


the lowering of that immediately raiſe the purchaſer's fine from 20 to 25 years 
, purchate; vet it may be doubted, whether this be fit to be made into a law, 
becauſo it would be of no advantage to the kingdom. For what profit would 


it be to the nation to make a law, that he who ſells land, ſhould inſtead of four 


have five hundred pounds of the purchaſer? This, indeed, a little alters the 


diſtribution of the money we have amongſt us Engliſhmen here at home, but 
neither helps to continue what we have, nor brings i in more from abroad : 


which, being the only concernment of the kingdom, in reference to its wealth, 


is apt to be f ſuppoſed by us without doors to be the only care of a parkament. 
For it matters not, ſoit be here amongſt us, whether the money be in Thomas, 


or Richard's hands, provided it be ſo ordered, that whoever has it may be en- 


couraged to let it go into the current of trade, for the improvement of the 
general ſtock and wealth of the nation. 


As. 


and raiſing the value of money. 


As this increaſe of the fine, in the purchaſe of land, is not an advantage to 
the kingdom; fo neither is it to the landholder, who is the perſon, that bear- 
ing the greateſt part of the burthens of the kingdom, ought, I think, to have 


the greateſt care taken of him, and enjoy as many privileges, and as much 
wealth, as the favour of the law can (with regard to the publick-weal) confer 


upon him. But pray conſider: the railing the price of land in ſale, by increaſ- 


ing the number of years purchaſe to be paid for it, gives the advantage, not 
to the landholder, but to him that ceaſes to be fo. He that has no longer the 
, land, has the more money: and he, who has the land, is the poorer. The true 


advantage of the landholder is, that his corn, fleſh, and wooll, ſell better, 


and yield a greater price; this, indeed, is a profit that benefits the owner of 


the land, and goes along with it: it is this alone raiſes the rent, and makes 


the poſſeſſor richer : and this can only be done by increaſing our wealth, and 


drawing more money into England. Which the falling of intereſt, and thereby 


(if it could effect it) raiſing the purchaſe of land, is fo far from doing, that 


it does viſibly and directly one way hinder our increaſe of wealth, that is, by 


hindering foreigners to come here, and buy land, and ſettle amongſt us. 
Whereby we have this double loſs ; firſt, we loſe their perſons, increaſe of 
people being the increaſe both of ſtrength and riches. Secondly, we loſe ſo 


much money; for, though whatever an Engliſhman gives to another for land, 


though raiſed to forty years purchaſe, be not one farthing advantage to the 


kingdom; yet whatever a foreigner, who purchaſes land here, gives for it, 


is ſo much every farthing clear gain to the nation: for that money comes clear 
in, without carrying out any thing for it, and is every farthing of it as perfect 


gain to the nation, as if it dropped down from the clouds. 
Bor farther, if conſideration be to be had only of ſellers of land, the lower- 


ing of intereſt to four per cent. will not be in their favour, unleſs by it you can 
_ raiſe land to thirty years purchaſe, which is not at all likely: and I think no- 
body, by falling of intereſt to four per cent. hopes to get chapmen for their 

land at that rate. Whatſoever they have leſs, if law can regulate intereſt, 
they loſe of their value of land, money being thus abaſed. So that the landed- 


man will ſcarce find his account neither, by this law, when it comes to tr:al. 
And at laſt, I imagine, this will 'be the reſult of all ſuch attempts, that ex- 


perience will ſhew that the price of things will not be regulated by laws, 
though the endeavours after it will be ſure to prejudice and inconvenience 
trade, and put your affairs out of order. oe or Ti. 


Ix this be ſo, that intereſt cannot be regulated by law, or that if it could, 


yet the reducing of it to four per cent. would do more harm than good: what 
then ſhould there (you will ſay) be no law at all to regulate intereſt? I ſay not 


ſo. For, 5 


1. Ir is neceſſary that there ſhould be a ſtated rate of intereſt, and in debts 

and forbearances, where contract has not ſettled it between the parties, the 

law might give a rule, and courts of judicature might know what damages to 
allow. This may, and therefore ſhould, be regulated. 


2. THAT in the preſent current of running caſh, which now takes its 


_ courſe almoſt all to London, and is ingroſſed by a very few hands in compa- 
* e riſon, 


r 
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break, and run away with the money, and then not only the intereſt due, bur 
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riſon, young men, and thoſe in want, might not too eaſily be expoſed to ex- 
tortion and oppreſſion; and the dextrous and combining money-jobbers not 
have too great and unbounded a power, to prey upon the ignorance, or neceſ- 
ſity of borrowers. There would not be much danger of this, if money were 


more equally diftributed into the ſeveral quarters of England, and into a greater 
number of hands, according to the exigencies of trade. 


ly money were to be hired, as land is; or to be had as corn, or wooll, 
from the owner himſelf, and known good ſecurity be given for it, it might 
then probably be had at the market (which is the true) rate, and that rate of 


intereſt would be a conſtant gauge of your trade and wealth. But, when a 


bind of monopoly, by conſent, has put this general commodity into a few 
hands, it may need regulation, though what the ſtated rate of intereſt ſhould 
be, in the conſtant change of affairs, and flux of money, is hard to determine. 
Poſlibly it may be allowed, as a reaſonable propoſal, that it ſhould be within 
ſuch bounds, as ſhould not, on the one fide, quite eat up the merchant's and 
tradeſmen's profit, and diſcourage their induſtry; nor, on the other hand, ſo 
| low, as ſhould hinder men from riſquing their money in other men's hands, 
and fo rather chuſe to keep it out of trade, than venture it upon ſo ſmall profit. 
When it is too high, it ſo hinders the merchant's gain, that he will not borrow ;. 
when too low, it fo hinders the monied-man's profit, that he will not lend; 


and both theſe ways it is an hindrance to trade. 
Bur this being, perhaps, too general and looſe a rule, let me add, that if 


one would conſider money and land alone, in relation one to another, perhaps 


it is now at fix per cent. in as good a proportion as 1s poſhble ; fix per cent. 


being a little higher than land at twenty years purchaſe, which is the rate 
pretty near, that land has generally carried in England, it never being much 
over, nor under. For ſuppoſing 1001. in money, and land of 51. per ann. be 
of equal value, which is land at twenty years purchaſe ; it is neceſſary for the 
making their value truly equal, that they ſhould produce an equal income,. 
which the 1001. at 51. per cent. intereſt is not likely to do. . 
I. BECcAvusE of the many, and ſometimes long intervals of barrenneſs, 


which happen to money more than land. Money at uſe, when returned into 


the hands of the owner, uſually lies dead there, till he gets a new tenant for 
it, and can put it out again; and all this time it produces nothing. But this 

happens not to land, the growing product whereof turns to account to the 
owner, even when it is in his hands, or is allowed for by the tenant, antece- 
dͥuently to his entering upon the farm. For though a man, that borrows mo- 
ney at Midſummer, never begins to pay his intereſt from our Lady-day, or 
one moment backwards; yet he, who rents a farm at Midſummer, may have 
as much reaſon to begin his rent from our Lady-day, as if he had then entered 


upon it. 


2. 'Brs1DEs the dead intervals of ceaſing profit, which happen to money 
more than land, there is another reaſon why the profit and income of money 
I-tt out, ſhould be a little higher than that of land; and that is, becauſe mo- 


ney out at intereſt, runs a greater riſque than land does. The borrower may 


* 
* 


Rumney- marſh, or elſewhere, of the ſame yearly value, but fo ſituated, that 


and raiſing the value of money. 


all the future profit, with the principal, is loſt for ever. But in land a man 
can loſe but the rent due, for which uſually too the ſtock upon the land is ſuf- 
ficient ſecurity: and, if a tenant run away in arrear of ſome rent, the land re- 
mains; that cannot be carried away or loſt. Should a man purchaſe good 
land in Middleſex of 51. per ann. at twenty years purchaſe, and other land in 


it were in danger to be ſwallowed of the ſea, and be utterly loſt, it would not 


be unreaſonable, that he ſhould expect to have it under twenty years pur- 


- 4 


we ſhall find, that England never throve ſo well, nor was there ever brought 
into England ſo great an increaſe of wealth ſince, as in queen Elizabeth's and 


chaſe; ſuppoſe ſixteen and an half: this is to bring it to juſt the caſe of land 
at twenty years purchaſe; and money at ſix per cent. where the uncertainty 
of ſecuring one's money may well be allowed that advantage of greater profit; 
and therefore, perhaps, the legal intereſt now in England at fix per cent. 1s 
as reaſonable and convenient a rate as can well be ſet by a ſtanding rule, eſpe- 


cially if we conſider that the law requires not a man to pay ſix per cent. but 
ties up the lender from taking more. So that if ever it falls of itſelf, the mo- 


nied-man 1s ſure to find it, and his intereſt will be brought down to it. 
Hic intereſt is thought by ſome a prejudice to trade: but if we look back, 


king James I. and king Charles I. time, when money was at ten and eight 


per cent. I will not ſay high intereſt was the cauſe of it. For I rather think | 
that our thriving trade was the cauſe of high intereſt, every one craving money 
to employ in a profitable commerce. But this, I think, I may reaſonably infer 
from it, That lowering of intereſt is not a ſure way to improve either our trade 


or wealth. 


To this I hear ſome ſay, That the Dutch, ſkilful in all arts of promoting 
trade, to out- do us in this, as well as all other advancements of it, have obſerv- 


ed this rule, viz. That when we fell intereſt in England from ten to eight, 


they preſently ſunk intereſt in Holland to four per cent. And again, when we 


_ lowered it to fix, they fell it to three per cent. thereby to keep the advantage, 
which the lowneſs of intereſt gives to trade. From whence theſe men readily 
conclude, That the falling of intereſt will advance trade in England. To which 
I anſwer, . ; | | | . | . 


1. Trar this looks like an argument rather made for the preſent occa- 


ſion, to miſlead thoſe who are credulous enough to ſwallow it, than ariſing 


1 
* 


by us, and not as well by ſome other of their neighbours, with whom they 


from true reaſon, and matter of fact. For, if lowering of intereſt were ſo ad- 


Yantageous to trade, why did the Dutch ſo conſtantly take their meaſures only 


have as great, or greater commerce than with us? This is enough, at firſt 


hight, to make one ſuſpect this to be duſt, only raiſed to throw in people's 


Eyes, and a ſuggeſtion made to ſerve a purpoſe. For, 


2. IT will not be found true, That, when we abated intereſt here in Eng- 


land to eight, the Dutch ſunk it in Holland to four per cent. by law ; or that 
there was any law made in Holland to limit the rate of intereſt to three per 
cent. when we reduced it in England to fix. It is true, John de Witt, when 


he managed the affairs of Holland, ſetting himſelf to leflen the publick debts, 


And 


3 
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and having actually paid ſome, and getting money in a readineſs to pay others, 


ſent notice to all the creditors, that thoſe, who would not take four per cent. 


ſhould come and receive their money. The creditors finding him in earneſt, 
and knowing not how otherwiſe to employ their money, accepted his terms, 
and changed their obligations into four per cent. whereas before they were at 
five, and ſo (the great loans of the country being to the ſtate) it might be ſaid 
in this ſenſe, That the rate of intereſt was reduced lower at that time: but that 


it was done by a law, forbidding to take higher intereſt than four per cent. 
that I deny, and require any one to ſhew. Indeed, upon good ſecurity, one 


might lately have borrowed money in Holland at three, and three and an half 
per cent. but not by virtue of any law, but the natural rate of intereſt. And I 
appeal to the men, learned in the law of Holland, whether laſt year (and I 


doubt not but it is ſo ſtill) a man might not lawfully lend his money for what 


intereſt he could get, and whether in the courts he ſhould not recover the inte- 


reſt he contracted for, if it were ten per cent. So that, if money be to be bor- 


rowed by honeſt and reſponſible men, at three, or three and an half per cent. 


it is not by the force of ſtatutes and edits, but by the natural courſe of things; 
which will always bring intereſt upon good ſecurity low, where there is a 


great deal of money to be lent, and little good ſecurity, in proportion, to be 
had. Holland is a country, where the land makes a very little part of the 
ſtock of the country. Trade is their great fund; and their eſtates lie gene- 


rally in money: ſo that all, who are not traders, generally ſpeaking, are len- 


ders: of which there are ſo many, whoſe income depends upon intereſt, that 


if the States were not mightily in debt, but paid every one their principal, in- 
ſtead of the four per cent. uſe, which they give, there would be ſo much more 


money than could be uſed, or would be ventured in trade, that money there 
would be at two per cent, or under, unleſs they found a way to put it out in 


foreign countries. 


INTEREST, I grant theſe men, is low in Holland: but it is ſo, not as an 
effect of law, or the politick contrivance of the government, to promote trade; 


but as the conſequence of great plenty of ready money, when their intereſt 


firſt ſell. I fay, when it firſt fell : for being once brought low, and the pub- 


lick having borrowed a great part of private men's money, and continuing in 
debt, it muſt continue ſo, though the plenty of money, which firſt brought 


intereſt low, were very much decayed, and a great part of their wealth were 
really gone. For the debt of the ſtate affording to the creditors a conſtant 


yearly income, that is looked on as a fafe revenue, and accounted as valuable 


as if it were in land; and accordingly they buy it one of another: and whether 


there be any money in the publick coffers or no, he, who has to the value of 
ten thouſand pounds owing him from the States, may ſell it every day in the 
week, and have ready money for it: this credit is fo great an advantage to pri- 
vate men, who know not elſe what to do with their ftocks, that, were the 


States now in a condition to begin to pay their debts, the creditors, rather than 


take their money out, to lie dead by them, would let it ſtay in, at lower inte- 
Teſt, as they did ſome years fince, when they were called on to come and receive 


their money. This is the ſtate of intereſt in Holland: their plenty of money, 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


and paying their publick debts, ſome time ſince lowered their intereſt. But 
it was not done by the command and limitation of a law, nor in conſequence of 
our reducing it hers by law to fix per cent. For I deny, that there is any law 
there yet, to forbid lending of money for above three, or ſix, or ten per 


cent. Whatever ſome here ſuggeſt, every one there may hire out his money, 
as freely as he does any thing elſe, for what rate he can get; and the bar- 


gain being made, the law will enforce the borrower to pay it. 
IRAN low intereſt, where all men conſent to it, is an advantage to 
trade, if merchants will regulate their gains accordingly, and men be per- 


ſuaded to lend to them: but can it be expected, when the publick gives 
| ſeven or eight, or ten per cent. that private men, whoſe ſecurity is certainly 
no better, ſhall have for four? And can there be any thing ſtranger, than that the 


ſame men, who look on, and therefore allow high uſe as an encouragement 


to lending to the Chequer, ſhould think low uſe ſhould bring money into 
trade? The States of Holland, ſome few years ſince, paid but four per cent. 
for the money they owed : if you propoſe them for an example, and intereſt 
be to be regulated by a law, try whether you can do ſo here, and bring men 


to lend it to the publick at that rate. This would be a benefit to the king- 


dom, and abate a great part of our publick charge. If you cannot do that, 


confeſs, that it is not the law in Holland has brought the intereſt there ſo low, 


but ſomething elſe, and that which will make the States, or any body elſe, 
pay dearer now, if either their credit be leſs, or money there ſcarcer. 7 


A infallible ſign of your decay of wealth is the falling of rents, and the 


raiſing of them would be worth the nation's care, for in that, and not in the 
falling of intereſt, lies the true advantage of the landed-man, and with him 
of the publick. It may be therefore, not beſides our preſent buſineſs, to en- 
Auire into the cauſe of the falling of rents in England. 0 
I. E1THER the land is grown barrener, and ſo the product is leſs, and 
conſequently the money to be received for that product is lefs. For it is 
evident, that he whoſe land was wont to produce 100 buſhels of wheat, 
communibus annis, if by long tillage and huſbandry it will now produce 
but 50 buſhels, the rent will be abated half. But this cannot be ſuppoſed 
general. at | | 


2. Or the rent of that land is leſſened. . Recent the uſe of the com- 


modity ceaſes: as the rents muſt fall in Virginia, were taking of tobacco 


forbid in England. 2. Or becauſe ſomething elſe ſupplies the room of that 


product: as the rate of coppice lands will fall upon the diſcovery of coal 


mines. 3. Or, becauſe the markets are ſupplied with the ſame commo- 


dity cheaper from another place: as the breeding counties of England muſt 
needs fall their rents, by the importation of Iriſh cattle. 4. Or, becauſe a 
tax laid on your native commodities, makes what the farmer ſells cheaper ; 
and labour, and what he buys, dearer. : Bi | 


3- OR, the money in the country is leſs. For the exigencies and uſes of 


money not leſſening with its quantity, and it being in the fame proportion 


to be employed and diſtributed fill, in all the parts of its circulation, fo much 


as its quantity is leſſened, fo much muſt the ſhare of every one that has a 


right 
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right to this money be the leſs; whether he be landholder, for his goods; 


or labourer, for his hire; or merchant, for his brokerage. Though the 


landholder uſually finds it firſt. Becauſe money failing, and falling ſhort, 


people have not ſo much money as formerly to lay out, and ſo leſs money is 
brought to market, by which the price of things muſt neceſſarily fall. The 
labourer feels it next. For, when the landholder's rent falls, he muſt either 
bate the labourer's wages, or not employ, or not pay him; which either way 
makes him feel the want of money. The merchant feels it laſt. For though 
he ſells leſs, and at a lower rate, he buys alſo our native commodities, which 


he exports at a lower rate too: and will be ſure to leave our native com- 
mo dities unbought, upon the hands of the farmer, or manufacturer, rather 
than export them to a market, which will not afford him returns with 


Prot. 5 


Ir one third of the money employed in trade, were locked up, or gone out 


of England, muſt not the landholders neceſſarily receive one third leſs for 
their goods, and conſequently rents fall; a leſs quantity of money by one 


third being to be diſtributed amongſt an equal number of receivers? Indeed, 
people not perceiving the money to be gone, are apt to be jealous one of ano- 
ther; and each ſuſpecting another's inequality of gain to rob him of his ſhare, 
every one will be employing his ſkill, and power, the beſt he can, to retrieve 


it again, and to bring money into his pocket, in the ſame plenty as formerly. 
Rut this is but ſcrambling amongſt ourſelves, and helps no more againſt our 


want, than the pulling off a ſhort coverlet will, amongſt children that lie 
together, preſerve them all from the cold. Some will ſtarve, unleſs the father 


of the family provide better, and enlarge the ſcanty covering. This pulling 
and conteſt is uſually between the landed-man and the merchant. For the 


labourer's ſhare, being ſeldom more than a bare ſubſiſtence, never allows 
that body of men, time, or opportunity to raiſe their thoughts above that, or 


ſtruggle with the richer for theirs, (as one common intereſt) unleſs when 
ſome common and great diſtreſs, uniting them in one univerſal ferment, 
makes them forget reſpect, and emboldens them to carve to their wants with 
armed force: and then ſometimes they break in upon the rich, and ſweep 
all like a deluge. But this rarely happens but in the male-adminiſtration of 
_ neglected, or miſmanaged government, VVV 


THE uſual ſtruggle and conteſt, as I faid before, in the decays of wealth 
and riches, is between the landed-man, and the merchant, with whom I 
may here join the monied-man. The landed-man finds himſelf aggrieved, 
by the falling of his rents, and the ſtreightning of his fortune, whilſt the 


monied- man keeps up his gain, and the merchant thrives and grows rich by 


trade. Theſe, he thinks, ſteal his income into their pockets, build their 


_ fortunes upon his ruin, and ingroſs more of the riches of the nation than 
comes to their ſhare. He, therefore, endeavours, by laws, to keep up the 
value of lands which he ſuſpects leſſened by the other's exceſs of profit: but 


211 in vain. The cauſe is miſtaken, and the remedy too. It is not the mer- 
chant's nor monied-man's gains that makes land fall : but the want of money 


and leſſening of our treaſure, waſted by extravagant expences, and a miſ- 
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managed trade, which the land always firſt feels. If the landed-gentleman 
will have, and by his example make it faſhionable to have, more claret, ſpice, 
filk, and other foreign conſumable wares, than our exportation of commo- 
dities does exchange for ; money muſt unavoidably follow to balance the ac- 


count, and pay the debt. And therefore, I fear that another propoſal I hear 
talked of, to hinder the exportation of money and bullion, will ſhew more 


our need of care to keep our money from going from us, than a way and me- 
thod how to preſerve it here. 1 


IT is death in Spain to export money: and yet they, who furniſh all the 


world with gold and filver, have leaſt of it amongſt themſelves. Trade 


fetches it away from that lazy and indigent people, notwithſtanding all their 
artificial and forced contrivances to keep it there. It follows trade, againſt 
the rigour of their laws; and their want of foreign commodities makes it. 
openly be carried out at noon-day. Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral 
parts of the world: but their riches are only for the induſtrious and frugal... 
Whomſoever elſe they viſit, it is with the diligent and ſober only they ſtay. 
And if the virtue and provident way of living of our anceſtors (content with 


our native conveniencies of life, without the coſtly itch after the materials of 


pride and luxury from abroad) were brought in faſhion and countenance 
again amongſt us; this alone would do more to keep and increaſe our 
wealth, and enrich our land, than all our paper helps, about intereſt, money, 
bullion, &c. which however eagerly we may catch at, will not, I fear, with- 
out better huſbandry, keep us from ſinking, whatever contrivances we may 
have recourſe to. It is with a kingdom as with a family. Spending leſs than 
our own commodities will pay for, is the ſure and only way for the nation 
to grow rich. And when that begins once ſeriouſly to be conſidered, and our 
faces and ſteps are in earneſt turned that way, we may hope to have our 
rents riſe, and the publick ſtock thrive again. Till then, we in vain, 1 
fear, endeavour with noiſe, and weapons of law, to drive the wolf from our 
| own to one another's doors: the breed ought to be extirpated out of the iſland: | 
For want, brought in by ill management, and nurſed up by expenſive vanity; 


will make the nation poor and ſpare no body. 


Ir three millions were neceſſary for the carrying on the trade of England; 
whereof one million were for the landholder to maintain him ; another were 


for the payment of the labourer and handicraftſman : and the third were 


the ſhare of the brokers, coming to them for their care and pains in diſtribut- 
ing; if one million of this money were gone out of the kingdom, mult there 
not be one third leſs to be ſhared amongſt them for the product of their land, 
their labour and their diſtribution ? 1 do not ſay they will feel it at the ſame 
time. But the landholder having nothing, but what the product of his land 
will yield; and the buyer, according to the plenty, or ſcarcity of money he 
has, always ſetting the price upon what is offered to ſale; the landholdes 
muſt be content to take the market-rate for what he brings thither ; whic' 


always following the ſcarcity or plenty of money, if any part of our money be 
gone, he is ſure firſt to find it in the price of his commodities. For the brc+ 
Sen an merchant, though he {ell cheaper, yet he-buys cheaper too : and he 
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will be ſure to get by his returns, or let alone a commodity, which will not 
produce him gain: and whatſoever is ſo alone, and left upon hands, always 


turns to the landholder's loſs. 


SUPPOSING that of our woollen manufacture, foreign markets took off 
one half, and the other half were conſumed amongſt ourſelves: if a ſenſible 
part (as one third) of our coin were gone, and ſo men had equally one third 
leſs money than they had, (for, it is certain, it muſt be tantamount, and 
what I eſcape of one third leſs, another muſt make up) it would follow, that 
they would have leſs to lay out in cloaths, as well as other things, and ſo 
would wear them longer, or pay leſs for them. If a clothier finds a want of 
vent, he muſt either ſell cheaper, or not at all; if he fell cheaper, he muſt 
alſo pay leſs, both for wooll and labour ; and if the labourer hath leſs wages, 


he muſt alfo pay leſs for corn, butter, cheeſe, fleſh, or elſe forbear ſome of 


theſe quite. In all which caſes, the price of wooll, corn, fleſh, and the 
other products of land are brought down, and the land bears the greateſt part 


of the loſs. For where-ever the conſumption, or vent of any commodity 1s 


ſtopt, there the ſtop continues on, till it comes to the landholder. And, 


where-ever the price of any commodity begins to fall, how many hands 
ſwoever there be between that and the Jandholder, they all take repriſals one 
upon. another, till at laſt it comes to the landb ider; and there the abatement 


of price, of any of his commodities, leſſens his income, and is a clear loſs. 
The owner of land, which produces the commodity, and the laſt buyer who 


_ conſumes it, ate the two extremes in commerce. And though the falling of 
any ſort of commodity in the landholder's hand does not prove ſo to the laſt 
_ conſumer, the arts of intervening brokers and ingroſſers keeping up the price 
to their own advantage, yet, whenever want of money, or want of deſire 
in the conſumer, make the price low, that immediately reaches the firſt pro- 


ducer : nobody between having any intereſt to keep it up. 


Now as to the two firſt cauſes of falling of rents, falling of intereſt has no 
influence at all. In the latter it has a great part, becauſe it makes the money 


of England leſs, by making both Engliſhmen and foreigners withdraw, or 


withhold their money. For that which is not let looſe into trade, is all one 
whilſt hoarded up, as if it were not in being. % aim), 
I nave heard it brought for a reaſon, why intereſt ſhould be reduced to 


four per cent. That thereby the landholder, who bears the burden of the 


% publick charge, may be in ſome degree eaſed by the falling of intereſt.” 


IT uIs argument will be put right, if you fay it will eaſe the borrower, and 


lay the loſs on the lender: but it concerns not the land in general, unleſs you | 
will ſuppoſe all landholders in debt. But I hope we may yet think that men 


in England, who have land, have money too; and that landed-men, as 


well as others, by their providence and good huſbandry, accommodating their 


expences to their income, keep themſelves from going backwards in the 
7" 7 NTATETANES OE SS ES | F 
THAT which is urged, as moſt deſerving conſideration and remedy in the 


eaſe is, That it is hard and unreaſonable, that one, who has mortgaged 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


« half his land, ſhould yet pay taxes for the whole, whilſt the mortgagee 
goes away with the clear profit of an high intereſt.” To this I anſwer : 


i. THar, if any man has run himſelf in debt for the ſervice of his coun- 


try, it is fit the publick ſhould reimburſe him, and ſet him free. This is a 


care that becomes the publick juſtice, That men, if they receive no rewards, 


ſhould at leaſt be kept from ſuffering, in having ſerved their country. But 


I do not remember the polity of any nation, who altered their conſtitution in 


favour of thoſe, whoſe miſmanagement had brought them behind-hand ; | 


poſſibly, as thinking the publick little beholden to thoſe, who had miſem- 


ployed the ſtock of their country in the exceſs of their private expences, and, 


by their example, ſpread a faſhion, that carries ruin with it. Men's paying 


taxes of mortgaged lands, is a puniſhment for ill huſbandry, which ought to 


be diſcouraged : but it concerns very little the frugal and the thrifty. 
2. ANOTHER thing to be ſaid in reply to this, is, That it is with gentle- 
men in the country, as with tradeſmen in the city. If they will own titles 


to greater eſtates than really they have, it is their own faults, and there is no 
way left to help them from paying for them. The remedy is in their own. 
hands, to diſcharge themſelves when they pleaſe. And when they have once 
fold their land, and paid their debts, they will no longer pay taxes for what 
they own, without being really theirs. There is another way alſo, where- 
by they may be relieved, as well as a great many other inconveniencies re- 
medied ; and that is by a regiſtry : for if the mortgages were tegiſtered, 
land- taxes might reach them, and order the lender to pay his proportion. 


I nave met with patrons of four per cent. who (amongſt many other fine 


things they tell us of) affirm, That if intereſt were reduced to four per 
« cent. then ſome men would borrow money at this low rate, and pay their 


e debts; others would borrow more than they now do, and improve their 


e land; others would borrow more, and employ it in trade and manufacture.“ 
Gilded words indeed, were there any thing ſubſtantial in them! Theſe men 
talk, as if they meant to ſhew us, not only the wiſdom, but the riches oi 
Solomon, and would make gold and filver as common as ſtones in the ſtreet : 
but at laſt, I fear, it will be but wit without money, and I wiſh it amount 
to that. It is without queſtion, that could the countryman and the tradeſman 
take up money cheaper than now they do, every man would be forward to 


borrow, and defire that he might have other men's money to employ to his 


advantage. I confeſs, thoſe who contend for four per cent. have found out a 


way to ſet men's mouths a watering for money at that rate, and to increate 


the number of borrowers in England; if any body can imagine it would be 
an advantage to increaſe them. But to anſwer all their fine projects, I have 


but this one ſhort queſtion to aſk them : will ſour per cent. increaſe the 
number of thelenders? If it will not, as any man at the very fiſt hearing will 


ſhrewdly ſuſpect it will not, then all the plenty of money, theſe conjurers_ 


beſtow upon us, for improvement of land, paying of debts, and advancement 
of trade, is but like the gold and ſilver, which old women believe other con- 


Jurers beſtow ſometimes, by whole lap 


. Vor. II. 


piuls, on poor credulous girls, which, 
when 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


when they bring to the light, is found to be nothing but withered leaves; 
and the poſſeſſors of it are ſtill as much in want of money as ever. 

IN pEE D, I grant it would be well for England, and I wiſh it were ſo, that 
the plenty of money were ſo great amongſt us, chat every man could borrow, 
as much as he could uſe in trade, for four per cent. nay, that men could bor- 
row as much as they could employ for ſix per cent. But even at that rate, the 


borrowers already are far more than the lenders. Why elſe doth the merchant 
upon occaſion, pay ſix per cent. and often above that rate for brokage? And 


why doth the country gentleman of 1000l. per ann. find it fo difficult, with 


all the ſecurity he can bring, to take up 1000]. All which proceeds from 
the ſcarcity of money, and bad ſecurity ; two cauſes which will not be leſs 


powerful, to hinder borrowing, after the lowering of intereſt; and I do not 


ſee how any one can imagine that reducing uſe to four per cent. ſhould abate 
| their force, or how leflening the reward of the lender, without diminiſhing 
his riſque, ſhould make him more forward and ready to lend. So that theſe 
men, whilſt they talk, that at four per cent. men would take up and employ 
more money to the publick advantage, do but pretend to multiply the num- 
ber of borrowers among us, of which it is certain we have too many already. 


While they thus ſet men a longing for the golden days of four per cent. me- 
thinks they uſe the poor indigent debtor, and needy tradeſman, as I have 


ſeen prating jackdaws do ſometimes their young, who kawing and fluttering 
about the neſt, ſet all their young ones a gaping; but, having nothing in their 
empty mouths but noiſe and air, leave them as hungry as before. 
Ir is true, theſe men have found out by a cunning project, how, by the re- 
ſtraint of a law, to make the price of money one third cheaper, and then they 
tell John a Nokes that he ſhall have 10,000]. of it to employ in merchandize, 
or cloathing; and John a Stiles ſhall have 20,0001. more to pay his debts; 
and ſo diſtribute this money as freely as Diego did his legacies, which they 
are to have, even where they can get them. But till theſe men can inſtruct the 
forward borrowers, where they ſhall be furniſhed, they have perhaps done 
ſomething to increaſe men's defire, but not made money one jot eaſier to come 

by. And, till they do that, all this ſweet jingling of money, in their diſ- 


courſes, goes juſt to the tune of, © If all the world were oatmeal.” Methink 


theſe undertakers, whilſt they have put men in hopes of borrowing more plen- 
tifully, at eaſier rates, for the ſupply of their wants and trades, had done 
better to have bethought themſelves of a way how men need not borrow upon 
uſe at all: for this would be much more advantageous, and altogether as 
feaſible. Tt i is as eaſy to diſtribute twenty pair of ſhoes amongſt thirty men, 
if they pay nothing for them at all, as if they paid 48. a pair; ten of them 
(notwithſtanding the ſtatute- rate ſhould be reduced from 6s. to 48. a pair) 
will be neceſſitated to ſit ſtill barefoot, as much as if they were to pay nothing 
for ſhoes at all. Juſt fo it is in a country, that wants money in proportion 
to trade. It is as eaſy to contrive how every man ſhall be ſupplied with What 
money he needs (i. e. can employ in improvement of land, paying his debts, 


and returns of his trade) for nothing, as for four per cent. Either we have 
ready m more money than the owners will lend, or we have not, If part of 


the 
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the money, which is now in England, will not be lent at the rate intereſt is 
at preſent at, will men be more ready to lend, and borrowers be ſurnithed for 
all thoſe brave purpoſes, more plentifully, when money is brought to four 
per cent. ? If people do already lend all the money they have, above their 
own occaſions, whence are thoſe, who will borrow more at four per cent. 


to be ſupplied? Or is there ſuch plenty of money, and ſcarcity of borrow- 


ers, that there needs the reducing of intereſt to four per cent. to bring men 


to take it?! a 


ALL the imaginable ways of increaſing money in any country, are theſe 
two: either to dig it in the mines of our own, or get it from our neighbours. 


That four per cent. is not of the nature of the deuſing-rod, or virgula divina, 
able to diſcover mines of gold and ſilver, I believe will eaſily be granted me. 


The way of getting from foreigners, 1s either by force, borrowing, or trade. 


And whatever ways, beſides theſe, men may fancy, or propote, for increaſing 


of money, (except they intend to ſet up for the philoſopher's ſtone) would be 
much the ſame with a diſtracted man's device, that I knew, who, in the be- 
ginning of his diſtemper, firſt diſcovered himſelf to be out of his wits, by get- _ 
ting together and boiling a great number of groats, with a deſign, as he ſaid, 
to make them plim, i. e. grow thicker. That four per cent. will raiſe armies, 


diſcipline ſoldiers, and make men valiant, and fitter to conquer countries, and 


enrich themſelves with the ſpoils, I think was never pretended. And that it 


will not bring in more of our neighbour's money upon loan, than we have at 
preſent among us, is ſo viſible in itſelf, that it will not need any proof; the 
contenders for four per cent. looking upon it as an undeniable truth, and max- 


ing uſe of it as an argument, to ſhew the advantage it will be to the nation, 
by leſſening the uſe paid to foreigners, who upon falling of uſe will take home 


their money. And, for the laſt way of increaſing our money, by promoting 
of trade, how much lowering of intereſt is the way to that, I have, I ſuppoſe, 
ſhewed you already. „„ gb . 


Havixo lately met with a little tract, entituled, © A Letter to 


« a friend concerning uſury, printed this preſent year, 1699; 

which gives in ſhort, the arguments of ſome treatiſes, printed 
many years ſince, for the lowering of intereſt; it may not be 
amis briefly to conkider them ” 


* 1." AN. high intereſt decays trade. The advantage from intereſt is greater 


II than the profit from trade, which makes the rich merchants give 

e over, and put out their ſock to intereſt, and the lefler merchants break.” 
Anſw. Tr1s was printed in 1621, when intereſt was at ten per cent. And 

whether England had ever a more flouriſhing trade than at that time, muſt be 


left to the judgment of thoſe, who have conſidered the growing ſtrength and 
riches of this kingdom in queen Elizabeth's and king James I's reigns. Not 
that Timpute it to high intereſt, but to other cauſes, I have mentioned, wherein 


ulury had nothing to do. But if this be thought an argument now in 1690, 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


when the legal intereſt! is ſix per cent. I deſire thoſe, who think fit to make | 


uſe of it, to name thoſe rich merchants, who have given over, and put out 
FOO ſtocks to intereſt. 


© INTEREST being at ten per cent. and in Holland at fix our neighbour 
” merchants underſell us.“ 


Anſw. Tur legal intereſt being here now at fix per cent. and in Holland 


not limited by law, our neighbour merchants underſell us, becauſe they live 


more frugally, and are content with leſs profit. 
3. «© INTEREST being lower in Holland than in England, their Serb 


e tions to war, works of piety, and all CHRFRES of the ſtate, are Cy to 
« them than to us.” 


Anſw. This needs a little explication. Contributions, greater or lets, [ un- 
deritand: but contributions cheaper or dearer, I confeſs I do not. If they ma- 


nage their wars and charges arr ond than we, the blame 1 is not to be laid on 
. or low intereſt. 


4. INTEREST being ſo high, prevents the building of ſhipping, which 

« is the ſtrength and ſafety of e our iſland, moſt merchant- -ſhips being built in 
« Holland.” 

Anſw. Trop this argument be now gone, ſuch ſhips being prohibited 

by a law, I will help the author to one as good. The Dutch buy our rape- 

ſeed, make it into oil, bring it back to us, and fell it with advantage. This 


may be as well ſaid to be from high intereſt here, and low there. But the 
truth is, the induſtry and frugality of that people, makes them content to 


work cheaper, and ſell at leſs pron. than their neignbours, and ſo get the 
trade from them. 


5. Tux high rate of aſury makes land fall ſo cheap, being not worth more 


than fourteen or fifteen years purchaſe; whereas in Holland, where inte- 


« reſtis at fix, it is worth above twenty-five. So that a low, intereſt raiſes the 
« price of land. Where money is dear, land is cheap. 


Anſw. Tunis argument plainly confeſſes, that there is ſomething elſe re- 


gulates the price of land, beſides the rate of intereſt; elſe, when money was 

at ten per cent. here, ſhould land have been at ten years purchaſe, whereas 
he confeſſes it then to have been at fourteen or fifteen. One may ſuppoſe, to 

| favour his hypotheſis, he was not forward to ſpeak the moſt of it. And inte- 

reſt, as he ſays, being at ſix per cent. in Holland, land there ſhould have ſold, 
buy that rule, for ſixteen and an half years purchaſe ; whereas he ſays, it was 

worth about twenty-five. And Mr. Manly fays, p. 33. That money in 
France being at ſeven per cent. noble land ſells for thirty-four and thirty-five 

years purchaſe, and ordinary land for twenty-five.” So that the true con- 

cluſion from hence is, not what our author makes, but this; That it is nos 


the legal intereſt, but ſomething elſe, that governs the rate of land. I grant 


his poſition, That where money is dear, land is cheap, and vice verſa. But 


it muſt be ſo by the natural, not legal intereſt. For, where money will be 


lent on good ſecurity, at four or five per cent. it is a demonſtration that there 
is more than will be ventured on ordinary credit in trade. And when this plenty 


becomes general, it is a gn there i is more money than can be employed in 
— trade; 


2 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


trade; which cannot but put many upon ſeeking purchaſes, to lay it out in 
land, and fo raiſe the price of land, by making more buyers than ſellers. 
6. © IT is not probable lenders will call in their money, when they cannot 


make greater intereſt any where. Beſides, their MY 1 land will be 


15 better.” 

Anſw. SOME unſkilfül and timorous men will call in their money; others 
put it into the banker's hands. But the bankers and {ſkilful will keep it up, 
and not lend it, but at the natural uſe, as we have ſhewn. But how fecuri- 


ties will be mended, by lowering of intereſt, is, I confeſs, beyond my com- 
prehenfion. 


Of raiſing our Col N. 


EIN G now upon the conſideration of intereſt and money, give me leave 


to ſay one word more on this occaſion, which may not be wholly unſca- 
ſonable at this time. I hear a talk up and down of raiſing our money, as a 


means to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being carried away. I 


wiſh thoſe, that uſe the phraſe of raiſing our money, had ſome clear notion 


annexed to it; and that then they would examine, Whether, that being 
ee true, it would at all ſerve to thoſe. ends, for which it is propoſed?“ 
Tux raiſing of money, then, ſignifies one of theſe two things; either raiſing 
the value of our money, or raifing the denomination of our coin. , 
THE raiſing the value of money, or any thing elle, is nothing, but the 
making a leſs quantity of it exchange for any other thing, than would have 
been taken for it before, v. g. If 58. will exchange for, or, (as we call it) 


buy a buſhel of wheat ; if you can make 45. buy another buſhel of the ſame 


wheat, it is plain the value of your money is raiſed, in reſpect of wheat, one 
fifth. But thus nothing can raiſe, or fall the value of your money, but the 


proportion of its plenty, or ſcarcity, in proportion to the plenty, ſcarcity, or 


vent of any other commodity, with which you compare it, or for which you 
would exchange it. And thus filver, which makes the intrinſick value of mo- 
_ ney, compared with itſelf, under any ſtamp, or dencmination of the fame, 
or different countries, cannot be raiſed. For an ounce of filver, whether in. 
pence, groats, or crown-pieces, ſtivers, or ducatoons, or in bullion, is and 
5 always eternally will be, of equal value to any other ounce of filver, under what 


amp, or denomination ſoever; unleſs it can be ſhewn that any ſtamp can 


add any new or better qual ties to one parcel of ſilver, which another tia 


of ſilver wants. 

SILVER, therefore, being FERN of equal value to ſilver, the value of coin, 
compared with coin, is greater, Jeſs, or equal, only as it has more, leſs, or 
equal ſilver in it: and in this reſpect, you can by no manner of way raiſe, or 


fall your money. Indeed moſt of the ſilver of the world, both in money and. 


velicls, being alloyed, (i. e. mixed with ſome baſer metals) fine ſilver, (i. e 


_ ſilver ſeparated from all alloy) is uſually dearer than fo much ſilver alloyed, or 


mixed with baſer metals. Becauſe, beſides the weight of the ſilver, thoſe who 


have need of fine (i. e. unmixed ſilver; as pilders, wire-drawers, &c.) mult, 


accor ding 
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according to their need, beſides an equal weight of ſilver, mixed witli other 


caſe, fine filver, and alloyed or mixed filver, are conſidered as two diſtinct 
commodities. But no money being coined here, or almoſt any where, of 


filver, (for there- abouts it is) it is plain here, it is the quantity of ſilver gives 


loy is ſo inconſiderable as not to be reckoned. This crown now mult be raifed, 
is nothing but changing the denomination, calling that a crown now, which 
I think no body can be fo ſenſeleſs as to imagine, that 19 grains, or ounces | 
of ſilver can be raiſed to the value of 20; or that 19 grains, or ounces of ſilver 


20; which is to raiſe it to the value of 20. For if 19 ounces of filver can be 
worth 20 ounces of filver, or pay for as much of any other commodity, then 


of the quantity of the filver of any coin, does not leſſen its value, the abat- 


abate its value. And ſo a ſingle three-pence, or a fingle penny, being 2 
a crown, will buy as much ſpice, or filk, or any other commodity, 


an abſurdity fo great, that ! wink no body WH want eyes to lee, and ſenſe to 


thing, 1 ſuppole, now pe 


Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


metals, give an overplus to reward the refiner's fkill and pains. And in this 


pure, fine filver, this concerns not the value of money at all; wherein an equal 
quantity of filver is always of the ſame value with an equal quantity of ſilver, 
let the ſtamp, or denomination be what it Will. 

ALL then, that can be done in this great myſtery of raiſing money, 1s only 
to alter the denomination, and call that a crown now, which before, by the 


law, was but a part of a crown. For example: ſuppoſing, according to the 


ſtandard of our law, 55. or a crown, were to weigh an ounce, (as it does now, 
wanting about 16 grains) whereof one twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths 


the value to it. For let another piece be coined of the tame weight, wherein 3 
half the filver is taken out, and copper, or other alioy, put into the place, $ 
every one knows it will be worth but half as much. For the value of the al- 3 


and from henceforth our crown-pieces, coined one twentieth lighter; which 


yeſterday \ was was but a part, viz. nineteen twentieths of a crown; whereby 
you have only raiſed 19 parts to the denomination formerly given to 20. For 


ſhall at the ſame time exchange for, or buy as much corn, oil, or wine, as 


18, 10, or one ounce may do the ſame. For, if the abating one twentieth 


ing nineteen twentieths of the quantity of the filver of any coin, will not 


a crown-piece, which contains 20 or 60 times as much ſilver: which 1 1s 


diſown. 
Now this raiſing your money, « or giving a leſs quantity of flver the amp 
and denomination of a greater, may be done two ways. 
1. By raifing one ſpecies of your money. 
2. railing all your filver coin, at once, proportionably ; which 3 1s the : 


I. Fr raiſing of one ſpecies of your coin, beyond its intrinſick 1 18 = 
done by coining any one ſpecies, (which in account bears ſuch a proportion to 3 
the other ſpecies of your coin) with leſs lilver 1 in it, than is required by that 
value it bears in your money. 

FoR example: a Crown with us goes for bo pence, a ſh ling for 12 pence, 
2 teſter for 6 pence, and a groat for 4 pence : : and accordingly, the propor- 

| | tion 


| and railing the value of money. 


tion of ſilver in each of them, ought to be as 60, 12, 6, and 4. Now, if in 
the mint there ſhould be coined groats, or teſters, that being of the ſame alloy 
with our other money, had but two thirds of the weight, that thoſe ſpecies 
are coined at now; or elſe, being of the ſame weight, were ſo alloyed, as to 
have one third of the filver, required by the preſent ſtandard, changed into 


copper, and ſhould thus, by law, be made current; (the reſt of your filver ; 
money being kept to the preſent ſtandard in weight and fineneſs) it is plain, 


thoſe ſpecies would be raiſed one third part; that paſſing for 6d. which had. 
but the filver of 4d. in it; and would be all one, as if a groat ſhould by law 


be made current for 6d. and every 6d. in payment paſs for gd. This is truly 
raiſing theſe ſpecies: but is no more in effect, than if the mint ſhould coin 
clipped money. And has, beſides the cheat that is put by ſuch baſe, or light 


money, on every particular man that receives it, that he wants one third of 


that real value, which the publick ought to ſecure him, in the money it obliges 


him to receive, as lawful and current. It has, I ſay, this great and unavoida- 
ble inconvenience to the publick; that, beſides the opportunity it gives to 
domeſtick coiners to cheat you with lawful money, it puts it into the hands of 


foreigners to fetch away your money, without any commodities for it. For 
if they find that two- penny weight of ſilver, marked with a certain impreſ- 


ſion, ſhall here in England be equivalent to 3 d. weight marked with ano- 


ther impreſſion, they will not fail to ſtamp pieces of that faſhion; and ſo 


importing that baſe and low coin, will, here in England, receive 3 d. for 2 d. 
and quickly carry away your ſilver in exchange for copper, or barely the charge 
JJ. )!!!! 868 
Ts is unavoidable in all countries, where any one ſpecies of their money 
is diſproportionate in its intrinſick value, (i. e. in its due proportion of filver to 
the reſt of the money of that country) an inconvenience ſo certainly attending 
the allowance of any baſe ſpecies of money to be current, that the king of 
France could not avoid it, with all his watchfulneſs. For though, by edict, 
he made his 4 ſols pieces (whereof 15 were to paſs for a French crown, 


though 20 of them had not ſo much ſilver in them, as was in a French crown- 


piece) paſs in the inland parts of his kingdom, 1 5 for a crown in all payments; 
yet he durſt not make them current in the ſea- port towns, for fear that ſhould. 
give an opportunity to their importation. But yet this caution ſerved not the 


turn: they were ſtill imported; and by this means, a great loſs and damage 


brought upon his country. So that he was forced to cry them down, and fink 
them to near their intrinfick value. Whereby a great many particular men, 
who had quantities of that ſpecies in their hands, loſt a great part of their 

Eſtates; and every one, that had any, loſt proportionably by it. 
Ir we had groats, or fix-pences, current by law amongſt us, that wanted: 


ene third of the ſilver, which they now have by the ſtandard, to make them of 
equal value to our other ſpecies of money; who can imagine, that our neigh— 


bours would not preſently pour in quantities of ſuch money upon us, to the 
great loſs and prejudice of the kingdom? The quantity of ſilver, that is in each 
piece, or ſpecies of coin, being that, which makes its real and intrinſick value, 


the due proportions of filyer ought to be kept in each ſpecies,, according to. 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


the reſpeAtive rate, ſet on each of them by law. And, when this is ever 
varied from, it is but a trick to ſerve ſome preſent occaſion; but is always 


with loſs to the country, where the trick is played. 
228. Tux other way of raiſing money is by raiſing all your filver coin at once, 
the proportion of a crown, a ſhilling, and a penny, in reference to one ano- 


ther, being ſtill kept, (viz. That a ſhilling ſhall weigh one fifth of a crown 
piece, and a penny weight one twelfth of a ſhilling, in ſtandard filver) but out 


of every one of theſe, you abate one twentieth of the ſilver, they were wont 


to have in them. 
IF all the ſpecies of money be, as it is called, raiſed, by making each of 


them to have one twentieth leſs of filver in them than formerly; and fo your 
whole money be lighter than it was: theſe following will be ſome of the conſe- 
quences of it. 
I. Ir will rob all creditors of one twentieth (or 5 per cent. of their debts, 


and all landlords one twentieth of their quit-rents for ever; and in all other 
rents, as far as their former contracts reach, (of 5 per cent.) of their yearly in- 


come; and this without any advantage to the debtor, or farmer. For he, re- 
ceiving no more pounds ſterling for his land, or commodities, in this new 


lighter coin, than he ſhould have done of your old and weightier money, gets 
nothing by it. If you ſay, Yes, he will receive more crown, half-crown and 
ſhilling pieces, for what he now ſells for new money, than he ſhould have done, 
if the money of the old ſtandard had continued ; you confeſs your money is 
not raiſed in value, but in denomination : ſince what your new pieces want in 


weight, muſt now be made up in their number. But, which way ſoever this 
falls, it 1s certain, the publick (which "moſt men think ought to be the only 


reaſon of changing a ſettled law, and diſturbing the common, current courſe 


of things) receives not the leaſt profit by i it. Nay, as we ſhall ſee by and by, . 
will be a great charge and loſs to the kingdom. But this, at firſt fight, is vi- 


ſible; That in all payments to be received upon precedent contracts, if your 


money be in effect raiſed, the receiver will loſe 5 per cent. For money hav- 
ing been lent, and leaſes and other bargains 0 when money was of the 
ſame weight and fineneſs, that it is now, upon confidence that under the 


ſame names of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, they ſhould receive the ſame 


value, i. e. the fame quantity of ſilver, by giving the denomination now to 
leſs quantities of ſilver by one twentieth, you take from them I per cent. of 


their due. 
Wurx men go to market, to bay any other commodities with their new, 


but lighter money, they will find 20 s. of their new money will buy no more 
of any commodity than 19 would before. For it not being the denomina- 
tion, but the quantity of filver, that gives the value to any coin, 19 grains, 


or parts, of {ilver, however denominated, or marked, will no more be worth, 
or paſs for, or buy ſo much of any other commodity, as 20 grains of filver 
will, than IQ. will paſs for 20s. If any one thinks a ſhilling, or a crown 


in name, has its value from the denomination, and not from the quantity of 


ſilver in it, let it be tried; and hereafter let a penny be called a ſhilling, or 


a ſhilling be called a crown. I believe no body would be content to receive 


his 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


bis debts, or rents in ſuch money: which, though the law ſhould raiſe thus, 


yet he foreſees he ſhould lole eleven twelfths by the one, and by the other 
four fifths of the value he received ; and would find his new ſhilling, which 
had no more ſilver in it than one twelfth of what a ſhilling had before, would 


buy him of corn, cloth, or wine, but one twelfth of what an old ſhilling 


would. This is as plainly fo in the raiſing, as you call it, your crown to 


I s. and 3 d. or (which is the ſame thing) making your crown one twentieth 
| lighter in filver. The only difference is, that the loſs is ſo great, (it being 
eleven twelfths) that every body ſees, and abhors it at firſt propoſal ; but, in 
the other (it being but one twentieth, and covered with the deceitful name 
of raiſing our money) people do not ſo readily obſerve it. If it be good to 
_ raiſe the crown- piece this way, one twentieth this week, I ſuppoſe it will 
be as good and profitable to raiſe it as much again the next week. For there 
is no reaſon, why it will not be as good to raiſe it again, another one twen- 


tieth, the next week, and fo on; wherein, if you proceed but ten weeks 
ſucceſſively, you will, by new-year's day next have every halt-crown raiſed 


to a crown, to the loſs of one half of people's debts and rents, and the king's. 
revenue, beſides the confuſion of all your affairs: and, if you pleaſe to go on 
in this beneficial way of raiſing your money, you may, by the ſame art, 


bring a penny-weight of filver to be a crown. VIS | 
SILVER, i. e. the quantity of pure filver, ſeparable from the alloy, 


makes the real value of money. If it does not, coin copper with the fame 
ſtamp and denomination, and fee whether it will be of the ſame value. I 


ſuſpect your ſtamp will make it of no more worth, than the copper money of 


Ireland is, which is its weight in copper, and no more. That money loſt 
ſo much to Ireland, as it paſted for, above the rate of copper. But yet I 
think no body ſuffered ſo much by it, as he, by whoſe authority it was made 


current. 


Ix filver give the value, you will ſay, What need is there then of the charge 
of coinage ? May not men exchange filver by weight, for other things; 
make their bargains, and keep their accounts in ſilver by weight? This might 


be done, but it has theſe inconveniencies : | 5 

1. THE weighing of ſilver to every one we had occaſion to pay it to, 
would be very troubleſome, for every one muſt carry about ſcales in his 
pocket. „ V 


2. SCALES would not do the buſineſs. For, in the next place, every one 
cannot diſtinguiſh between fine and mixed ſilver: ſo that though he receive 
the full weight, he was not ſure he received the full weight of filver, ſince 
there might be a mixture of ſome of the baſer metals, which he was not able 


to diſcern, Thoſe, who have had the care and government of politick ſocie- 


ties, introduced coinage, as a remedy to thoſe two inconveniencies. The 
ſtamp was a warrantry of the publick, that, under ſuch a denomination, they 


ſhould receive a piece of ſuch a weight, and ſuch a fineneſs; that is, they 


| ſhould receive fo much ſilver. And this is the reaſon, why the counterfeit- 


ing the ſtamp is made the higheſt crime, and has the weight of treaſon laid 


upon it: becauſe the ſtamp is the publick voucher. of the intrinſick value. 
—— þ MERE — — 1 —— The 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


the reſpeAtive rate, ſet on each of them by law. And, when this is ever 


varied from, it is but a trick to ſerve ſome preſent occaſion; but is always 
with loſs to the country, where the trick is played. 

2. Tur other way of railing money is by raiſing all your ſilver coin at once, 
the proportion of a crown, a ſhilling, and a penny, in reference to one ano- 


ther, being ſtill Kept, (viz. That a ſhilling ſhall weigh one fifth of a crown 
piece, and a penny weight one twelfth of a ſhilling, in ſtandard filver) but out 


of every one of theſe, you abate one twentieth of the ſilver, they were wont 


to have 1 in them. 


Ir all the ſpecies of money be, as it is called, raiſed, by making each of 
them to have one twentieth leſs of filver in them than formerly; and fo your 
whole money be lighter than it was : theſe W will be ſome of the conſe- 
quences of it. 


1. IT will rob all creditors of one twentieth (or 5 per cent.) of their debts, 


and all landlords one twentieth of their quit-rents for ever; and in all other 


rents, as far as their former contracts reach, (of 5 per cent.) of their yearly in- 
come ; and this without any advantage to the debtor, or farmer. For he, re- 


ceiving no more pounds ſterling for his land, or commodities, in this new 


lighter coin, than he ſhould have done of your old and weightier money, gets 


nothing by! it. If you ſay, Ves, he will receive more crown, half- crown and 


ſhilling pieces, for what he now ſells for new money, than he ſhould have done, 
if the ! money of the old ſtandard had continued; you confeſs your money is 
not raiſed in value, but in denomination: ſince what your new pieces want in 
weight, muſt now be made up in their number. But, which way ſoever this 
falls, it is certain, the publick (which "moſt men think ought to be the only 
reaſon of changing a ſettled law, and diſturbing the common, current courſe 


of things) receives not the leaſt profit by it. Nay, as we ſhall ſee by and by, it 


will be a great charge and loſs to the kingdom. But this, at firſt ſight, is vi- 
ſible; That in all payments to be received upon precedent contracts, if your 


money be in effect raiſed, the receiver will loſe 5 per cent. For money hav- 
ing been lent, and leaſes and other bargains made, when money was of the 


Gam weight and fineneſs, that it is now, upon confidence that under the 


ſame names of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, they ſhould receive the ſame 


value, 1. e. the ſame quantity of ſilver, by giving the denomination. now to 


leſs quantities of ſilver by one twentieth, you take from them 5 per cent. of 


their due. 


Warn men go to market, to buy any other comineditie with their new, 
but lighter money, they will find 20 8. of their new money will buy no more 


of any commodity than 19 would before. For it not being the denomina- 


tion, but the quantity of filver, that gives the value to any coin, 19 grains, 
or parts, of {ilver, however denominated, or marked, will no more be worth, 
or paſs for, or buy ſo much of any other commodity, as 20 grains of fitver 


| ill than 19s. will paſs for 20s. If any one thinks a ſhilling, or a crown 


in name, has its value from the denomination, and not from the quantity of 
filver in it, let it be tried; and hereafter let a penny be called a ſhilling, or 
a ſhilling be called a crown. I believe no body would be content to receive 


his 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


bis debts, or rents in ſuch money: which, though the law ſhould raiſe thus, 


yet he foreſees he ſhould loſe eleven tweliths by the one, and by the other 
four fifths of the value he received; and would Znd his new ſhilling, which 
had no more ſilver in it than one twelfth of what a ſhilling had before, would 
buy him of corn, cloth, or wine, but one twelfth of what an old ſhilling 
would. This is as plainly fo in the raiſing, as you call it, your crown to 
58. and 3 d. or (which is the ſame thing) making your crown one twentieth 
lighter in filver. The only difference is, that the loſs is ſo great, (it being 
eleven twelfths) that every body ſees, and abhors it at firſt propoſal ; but, in 
the other (it being but one twentieth, and covered with the deceitful name 
of raiſing our money) people do not 10 readily obſerve it. If it be good to 
raiſe the crown- piece this way, one twentieth this week, I ſuppole it will 
be as good and profitable to raiſe it as much again the next week. For there 


is no reaſon, why it will not be as good to raiſe it again, another one twen- 


tieth, the next week, and fo on; wherein, if you proceed but ten weeks 


ſucceſſively, you will, by new-year's day next have every half-crown raiſed 
to a crown, to the loſs of one half of people's debts and rents, and the king's 


revenue, beſides the confuſion of all your affairs: and, if you pleaſe to go on 


in this beneficial way of raiſing your money, you may, by the ſame art, 
bring a penny-weight of ſilver to be a crown. 


SILVER, i. e. the quantity of pure filver, ſeparable from the alloy, | 
makes the real value of money. If it does not, coin copper with the ſame 


ſtamp and denomination, and ſee whether it will be of the ſame value. I 


ſuſpect your ſtamp will make it of no more worth, than the copper money of 


Ireland is, which is its weight in copper, and no more. That money loſt 


ſo much to Ireland, as it paſſed for, above the rate of copper. But yet I 


think no body ſuffered ſo much by. it, as he, by whoſe authority it was made 


Current. 


Ir ſilver give the value, you will Fe What need is there then of the charge 
of coinage ? May not men exchange ſilver by weight, for other things: 


make their bargains, and keep their accounts in ſilver by weight! ? This mig 81 * 


be yn, but it has theſe inconveniencies : 


Tur weighing of filver to every one we had occaſion to pay it to, 
8 be very troubleſome, for every one muſt carry about ſcales in his 


pocket. 


2. Scal Es would not do the buſineſs. Fe or, in the next los every one 
cannot diſtinguiſh between fine and mixed ſilver: fo that though he receive 
the full weight, he was not ſure he received the full weight of filver, ſince 

there might be a mixture of ſome of the baſer metals, which he was not able 


to diſcern. Thoſe, who have had the care and government of politick ſocie- 
ties, introduced coinage, as a remedy to thoſe. two inconveniencies. The 
ſtamp was a warrantry of the publick, that, under ſuch a denomination, they 


{ſhould receive a piece of ſuch a weight, and ſuch a fineneſs; that is, they 


ſhould receive ſo much filver. And this ! is the reaſon, why the counterfeit- 
ing the ſtamp is made the higheſt crime, and has the weight of treaſon laid 


11 90 it: N the Kamp. is the - pablick voucher. of the intrinfick value. 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


The royal authority gives the ſtamp; the law allows and confirms the deno- 


mination: and both together give, as it were, the publick faith, as a ſecurity, 
that ſums of money, contracted for, under ſuch denominations, ſhall be of 
ſuch a value, that is, ſhall have in them ſo much ſilver. For it is ſilver, and 
not names, that pays debts, and purchaſes commodities. If therefore, I 


have contracted for twenty crowns, and the law then has required, that each 


of thoſe crowns ſhould have an ounce of filver; it 1s certain my bargain 1s 
not made good, I am defrauded (and whether the publick faith be not broken 


with me, I leave to be conſidered) if, paying me twenty crowns, the law 
allots them to be ſuch as have but nineteen twentieths of the filver they 
_ ought to have, and really had in them, when I made my contract. Et 


' 


2. IT diminiſhes all the king's revenue 5 per cent. For though the fame 


number of pounds, ſhillings, and pence are paid into the exchequer, as were 
wont, yet theſe names being given to coin that have each of them one twen- 
tieth leſs of filver in them; and that being not a ſecret concealed from 
ſtrangers, no more than from his own ſubjects, they will ſell the king no 
more pitch, tar or hemp, for 20 ſhillings, after the raiſing your money, 
than they would before for 19: or, to ſpeak in the ordinary phraſe, they 
will raiſe their commodities 5 per cent. as you have raiſed your money 5 per 
cent. And it is well if they ſtop there. For uſually in ſuch changes, an 
outcry being made of your leffening your coin, thoſe, who have to deal with 
vou, taking the advantage of the alarm, to ſecure themſelves from any loſs 
by your new trick, raiſe their price even beyond the par of your leflening 


your COIN. | 


I HEAR of two inconveniencies complained of, which it is propoſed by 


this project to remedy. : 0; ” „ 
Tux one is, the melting down of our coin: the other, The carrying 


away of our bullion. Theſe are both inconveniencies which, I fear, we lie 
under: but neither of them will be in the leaſt removed, or prevented, by 


the propoſed alteration of our money. 


1. IT is paſt doubt that our money is melted down. The reaſon whereof 
is evidently the cheapneſs of coinage. For a tax on wine paying the coinage; . 
the particular owners pay nothing for it. So that 100 ounces of filver coined, 
comes to the owner at the ſame rate, as 100 ounces of ſtandard. filver in 
builion. For delivering into the mint his ſilver in bars, he has the ſame quan- 


tity of filver delivered out to him again in coin, without any charges to him. 


Whereby, if at any time he has occaſion for bullion, it is the ſame thing to 
melt down our milled money, as to buy bullion from abroad, or take it in 
exchange for other commodities. Thus our mint, to the only advantage of 
our officers, but at the publick coſt, Jabours in vain, as will be found. But 


yet this makes you not have one jot leſs money in England, than you would 
have otherwiſe; but only makes you coin that, which otherwiſe would not 
have been coined, nor perhaps been brought hither : and being not brought 


_ hither by an over-balance of your exportation, cannot ſtay when it is here; 
It is not any ſort of coinage does, or can keep your money here; that wholl 
and only depends upon the balance of your trade, And had all the money in 

— , — king. 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


king Charles the IT. and king James the II's time, been minted, according 
to this new propoſal, this raiſed money would have been gone, as well as the 
other, and the remainder been no more, nor no leſs than it is now. Though 
I doubt not but the mint would have coined as much of it, as it has of our 
preſent milled money. The (ſhort is this: an over-balance of trade with 
Spain brings you in bullion ; cheap coinage, when it is here, carries it into 
the mint, and money 1s made of it; but, if your exportation will not balance 
your importation in other parts of your trade, away muſt your filver go again, 
whether monied, or not monied. For where goods do not, filver muſt, pay 
for the commodities you ſpend. „„ Co 55 
THAT this is ſo, will appear by the books of the mint, where may be ſeen 
how much milled money has been coined in the two laſt reigns. And in a 
paper I have now in my Fats, (ſuppoſed written by a man not wholly igno- 
rant in the mint) it is confeſſed, that whereas one third of the current pay- 
ments were ſome time ſince of milled money, there is not now one twentieth. 
Gone then it is: but let not any one miſtake and think it gone, becauſe in 
our preſent coinage an ounce wanting about 16 grains, is denominated a 
crown: or that (as is now propoſed) an ounce wanting about 40 grains, being 
coined in one piece, and denominated a crown, would have ſtopped it, or 
will (if our money be ſo altered) for the future fix it here. Coin what quan- 
- tity of filver you pleaſe, in one piece, and give it the denomination of a 
Wi crown; when your money is to go, to pay your foreign debts, (or elſe it will 
"0s not go out at all) your heavy money (i. e. that which is weight according to 
its denomination, by the ſtandard of the mint) will be that which will be 
melted down, or carried away in coin by the exporter, whether the pieces 
of each ſpecies be by the law bigger, or leſs. For, whilſt coinage is wholly 
paid for by a tax, whatever your ſize of money be, he that has need of bul- 
lion to ſend beyond ſea, or of ſilver to make plate, need but take milled money 
and melt it down, and he has it as cheap as if it were in pieces of eight, 


or other ſilver coming from abroad; the ſtamp, which ſo well ſecures the - 
weight of the milled money, coſting nothing at all. VVV | 
Io this perhaps will be ſaid, That if this be the effect of milled money, that 
it is ſo apt to be melted down, it were better to return to the old way of coin- ; 


ing by the hammer. To which I anſwer, By no means. For, 
1. ColNAGE by the hammer leſs ſecures you from having a great part of 
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w= - your money melted down. For in that way there being a greater inequality 

5 in the weight of the pieces, ſome being too heavy, and ſome too light; thoſe, . 
. who know how to make their advantage of it, cull out the heavy pieces, melt I 
= them down, and make a benefit of the over-weight. | . . | 
| 2. CoiNAGE by the hammmer expoſes you much more to the danger 
£ of falſe coin. Becauſe the tools are eaſily made and concealed, and the work 
* carried on with fewer hands, and leſs noiſe than a mill; whereby falſe coin- 
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3 ers are leſs liable to diſcovery. _ TE 3 5 5 
2. The pieces not being ſo round, even, and fairly ſtamped, nor marked 
a on the edges, are expoſed to clipping, which milled money is not. 
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_ Mir.1xD money is, therefore, certainly beſt for the publick. But, what- 
ever be the cauſe of melting down our milled money, I do not fee how raifing 
our money (as they call it) will at all hinder its being melted down. For if 
our crown-pieces ſhould be coined one twentieth lighter, why ſhould that 


hinder them from being melted down, more than now? The intrinſick value 


of the filver is not altered, as we have ſhewn already : therefore that temp- 
tation to melt them down remains the ſame as before. 

« BU they are lighter by one twentieth.” That cannot hinder them 
from being melted down. For half-crowns are lighter by half, and yet that 
preſerves them not. 


« Bur they are of leſs and under the ſame dehomination; and there- 


4c fore, they will not be melted down.” That 1s true, if any of theſe pre- 


ſent crowns, that are one twentieth heavier, are current for crowns at the 
ſame time. For then they will no more melt down the new light crowns, 


than they will the old clipped ones, which are no more worth in coin and 

tale, than in weight and bullion. But it cannot be ſuppoſed, that men will 

part with their old and heavier money, at the ſame rate that the lighter, new 
coin goes at, and pay away their old crowns, for gs. in tale, when at the 


mint they will yield them 5s. 3d. And then if an old milled crown goes 


for 58. 3 d. and a new milled crown (being ſo much lighter) goes for a 
ciown, What, I pray, will be the odds of melting down the one, or the 
other? The one has one-twentieth leſs filver in it, and goes for one-twentieth 
leſs; and ſo being weight, they are melted down upon equal terms. If it 
be a convenience to melt one, it will be as much a convenience. to melt the 
other: juſt as it is the ſame convenience to melt milled half-crowns as milled 
crowns, the one having, with half the quantity of filver, half the value. 
When the money is all brought to the new rate, i. e. to be one twentieth 
tighter, and commodities raiſed as they will proportionably, what ſhall hin- 
der the me ting down of your money then, more than now, I would fain 
know ? If it be coined then, as it is now, gratis, a crown-piece, (let it be of 
what weight ſoever) will be as it is now, juſt worth its own weight in bul- 
lion of the ſame fineneſs; for the coinage which is the manufactury about 
it, and makes all the difference, coſting nothing, what can make the dif- 


ference of value? And therefore, whoever wants bullion, will as cheap] 


melt down theſe new crowns, as buy bullion with them. The raiſing of 
your money cannot then (the act for free — * ſtanding) hinder its being 
melted down. 

Non, in the next place, much leſs can it, as it is pretended, hinder the 
exportation of our bullion. Any denomination, or ſtamp, we ſhall give to 
filver here, will neither give ſilver a higher value in England, nor make it 
leſs prized abroad. So much filver will always be worth (as we have already 
ſhewed) ſo much filver, given in exchange one for another. Nor will it, 
when in your mint a leſs quantity of it 1s raiſed to a higher denomination (as 
When nineteen twentieths of an ounce has the denomination of. a crown, 

which formerly belonged only to the whole 20) be one Jot raiſed, in reſpect 


of wy other commodity. 
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| and raifing the value of money. 


You have raiſed the denomination of your ſtamped ſilver one twentieth, or, 
which is all one, 5 per cent. And men will preſently raiſe their commodi- 


ties 5 per cent. So that if yeſterday 20 crowns would exchange for twenty 
buſhels of wheat, or 20 yards of a certain ſort of cloth, if you will to day 


coin current crowns one twenticth lighter, and make them the ſtandard, you 
will find 20 crowns will exchange for but 19 buſhels of wheat, or 19 yards 


of that cloth, which will be juſt as much ſilver for a buſhel, as yeſterday. So 
that, filver being of no more real value, by your giving the {ame denomina- 


tion to a leſs quantity of it; this will no more bring in, or keep your bullion. 
Here, than if you had dine nothing. If this were otherwiſe, you would be 
| beholden (as ſome people fooliſhly imagine) to the clippers for keeping your 
money. For if keeping the old denomination to a leſs quantity of filver, be 
raiſing your money (as in effect it is all that is, or can be done in it, by this 


project of making your coin lighter) the clippers have ſufficiently done that : 


and, if their trade go on a little while longer, at the rate it has of late, and 


your milled money be melted down and carried away, and no more coined ; 


your money will, without the charge of new coinage, be, by that fort of 
artificers, raiſed above five per cent. when all your current money ſhall be 
_ clipped, and made above one twentieth lighter than the ſtandard, © nao: 
: ſtill its former denomination. 


IT will poſſibly be here objected to me, That we ſee 1001. of clipped 


money, above 5 per cent. lighter than the ſtandard, will buy as much corn, 
cloth, or wine, as 1001. in milled money, which is above one twentieth 


heavier : whereby it is evident that my rule fails, and that it is not the quan- 


| tity of filver that gives the value to money, but its ſtamp and denomination. 
To which I anſwer, That men make their eſtimate and contracts according 
to the ſtandard, upon ſuppoſition they ſhall receive good and lawful money, 
which is that of full weight: and ſo in effect they do, whilſt they receive the 
current money of the country. For ſince 100 l. of clipped money will pay a 
debt of 1001. as well as the weightieſt milled money, and a new crown out 
of the mint will pay for no more fleſh, fruit, or cloth, than five clipped 
ſhillings; it is evident that they are equivalent as to the purchaſe of any thing 
here at home. whilſt no body ſcruples to take five clipped ſhillings, in ex- 
change for a weighty milled crown. But this will be quite otherwiſe as ſoon 
as you change your coin, and (to raiſe it as you call it) make your money one 
twentieth lighter i in the mint; for then nobody will any more give an old. 
crown of the former ſtandard for one of the new, than he will now give you 
58. and 3 d. for a crown: for ſo much then his old crown wall ye him at. 


the mint. 
CL1PPED and 8 money will 1 buy an equal quantity of any 


thing elſe, as long as they will without ſcruple change one for another. And 
this makes, that the foreign merchant, who comes to ſell his goods to you, 
_ always counts upon the value of your money, by the ſilver that is in it, and 
eſtimates the quantity of filver by the ſtandard of your mint ; though perhaps 
by reafon of clipped, or worn money amongſt it, any ſum that is ordinarily 

reccived is much lighter than the ſtandard, and fo has leſs filver in it than 


what 
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what is in a like ſum, new coined in the mint. But whilſt clipped and 


weighty money will equally change one for another, it is all one to him, 


whether he receive his money in clipped money, or no, ſo it be but current. 


For if he buy other commodities here with his money, whatever ſum he contracts 


for, clipped as well as weighty money equally pays for it. If he would 


carry away the price of his commodity in ready caſh, it is eaſily changed into 


weighty money: and then, he has not only the ſum in tale that he contracted 
for, but the quantity of filver he expected, for his commodities, according 


to the ſtandard of our mint. If the quantity of your clipped money be once 


grown fo great, that the foreign merchant cannot (if he has a mind to it) 
eaſily get weight money for it, but having ſold his merchandize, and received 
clipped money, finds a difficulty to procure what is weight for it; he will 
in ſelling his goods, either contract to be paid in weighty money, or elle raiſe 
the price of his commodities, according to the diminiſhed quantity of ſilver, 
in your current coin. EY 


IN Holland (ducatoons being the beſt money of the country, as well as the 
| largeſt coin) men in payments received and paid thoſe indifferently with the 
other money of the country; till of late the coining of other ſpecies of money, 


of baſer alloy, and in greater quantities, having made the ducatoons, either 
by melting down, or exportation, ſcarcer than formerly, it became difficult 
to change the baſer money into ducatoons ; and fince that, nobody will pay 


a debt in ducatoons, unleſs he be allowed half per cent. or more, above the 
value they were coined for. e 


To underſtand this, we muſt take notice, That guilders is the denomina- 


tion, that in Holland they uſually compute by, and make their contracts in. 


A ducatoon formerly paſſed at three guilders and three ſtuyvers, or ſixty- three 
ſtuyvers. There were then (ſome years ſince) began to be coined another 

piece, which was called a three guilders piece, and was ordered to paſs for 

three guilders, or ſixty ſtuyvers. But 21 three guilders pieces, which were 
to paſs for 63 guilders, not having ſo much ſilver in them as 20 ducatoons, 


which paſſed for the ſame ſum of 63 guilders, the ducatoons were either 


melted down in their mints (for the making of theſe three guilders pieces, or 
yet baſer money, with profit) or were carried away by foreign merchants ; 


who, when they carried back the product of their ſale in money, would be 


{ure to receive their payment of the number of guilders they contracted for, 
in ducatoons, or change the money they received, into ducatoons : whereby 
they carried home more filver, than if they had taken their payment in three 
guilders pieces, or any other ſpecies. Thus ducatoons became ſcarce. So 
that now, he that will be paid in ducatoons, muſt allow half per cent. for 
them. And therefore the merchants, when they ſell any thing now, either 
make their bargain to be paid in ducatoons ; or if they contract for guilders 
in general, (which will be ſure to be paid them in the baſer money of the 


country) they raiſe the price of their commodities accordingly. 


By this example, in a neighbour country, we may ſee how our new milled 


money goes away. When foreign trade imports more than our commodities 
will pay for, it is certain we mult contract debts beyond ſea, and thoſe muſt 


be 


0 
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be paid with money, when either we cannot furniſh, or they will not take 


our goods to diſcharge them. To have money beyond ſea to pay our debts, 


when our commodities do not raiſe it, there is no other way but to ſend it thi- 
ther. And fince a weighty crown coſts no more here than a light one, and 
our coin beyond ſea is valued no otherwiſe than according to the quantity of 
ſilver it has in It, whether we ſend it in ſpecie, or whether we melt it down 


here to ſend it in bullion, (which is the ſafeſt way, as not being prohibited) 


the weightieſt is ſure to go. But when ſo great a quantity of your money is 
clipped, or fo great a part of your weighty money is carried away, that the 


foreign merchant, or his factor here, cannot have his price paid in weighty 


money, or ſuch as will eaſily be changed into it, then every one will ſee (when 


men will no longer take five clipped ſhillings for a milled, or weighty crown) 


that it is the quantity of filver that buys commodities and pays debts, and not 


the ſtamp and denomination which is put upon it. And then too it will be 


ſeen what a robbery is committed on the publick by clipping. Every grain di- 


miniſhed from the juſt weight of our money, is ſo much loſs to the nation, 
which will one time or other be ſenſibly felt; and which, if it be not taken 


care of, and ſ peedily ſtopped, will in that enormous courſe it is now in, quickly, 


I fear, break out into open ill effects, and at one blow deprive us of a great 


part (perhaps near one fourth) of our money. For that will be really the caſe, 


| when the increaſe of clipped money makes it hard to get weighty: when men 


begin to put a difference of value between that which is weighty, and light 


money; and will not fell their commodities, but for money that! is weight, 
and will make their bargains accordingly. 
LeT the country gentlemen, when it comes to that paſs, conſider, what. 
the decay of his eſtate will be? When, receiving his rent in the tale of clipped 
ſhillings, according to his bargain, he cannot get them to paſs at market for 
more than their weight. And he that ſells him falt, or ſilk, will bargain for 
5s. ſuch a quantity, if he pays him in fair, weighty coin, but in chpped mo- 


ney he will not take under 5s. 3d. Here you fee you have your money, 
without this new trick of coinage, raiſed 5 per cent. But whether to any 


advantage of the kingdom, I leave every one to judge. 

 __HiTHERTo we have only confidered the raifing of ſilver coin, and that 
has been, only by coining it, with leſs ſilver in it, under the ſame denomina- 

tion. There is another way yet of raiſing money, which has ſomething more 

of reality, though as little good in it as the former. This too, now that we 
are upon the chapter of raiſing money, it may not be unſeaſonable, to open 
a little. The raiſing I mean, is, when either of the two richer metals, (which 


money is uſually made of) is by law raiſed above its natural value, in reſpect 


of the other. Gold and filver have, in almoſt all ages and parts of the world 
(where money was uſed) generally been thought the fitteſt materials to make 


it of. But there being a great diſproportion in the plenty of theſe metals in the 


world, one has always been valued much higher than the other; fo that one 
ounce of gold has exchanged for ſeveral ounces of filver : as at preſent, our 
guinea paſſing for 2 18. 6. in ſilver, gold is now about fifteen and an halt 


times more worth than ſilver; there being about fifteen and an half times 
more 
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more ſilver in 21's. 6 d. than there is gold in a guinea, This being now the 
market rate of gold to ſilver; it 1 an eſtabliſhed law the rate of guineas ſhould 
be ſet higher, (as to 22 8. 6d.) they would be raiſed indeed, but to the loſs 


of the kingdom. For by this law, 7080 being raiſed 5 per cent. above its na- 


tural true Vale. foreigners would find; it worth while to ſend their gold hither, 


and ſo fetch away our ſilver at five per cent. profit, and ſo much loſs to us. 


For when ſo much gold, as would purchaſe but 100 ounces of filver any where 


elſe, will in England purchaſe the merchant 105 ounces, what ſhall hinder 
him from bringing his gold to ſo good a mar ket; and either ſelling it at the 


mint, where it will yield ſo much, or having it coined] into guineas And then 5 
going to market with his guineas) he may buy our commodities at the ad- 


vantage of 5 per cent, in the very fort of his money; or change them i into ſil- 


ver, and carry that away with him? 
ON the other tide, if by a law you would raiſe your filves- money, and 
make four crowns, or 208. in ſilver, equal to a guinea, at which rate I ſup- 


poſe it was firſt coined, fo that by your law a guinea ſhovid paſs but for 208. 


the ſame inconveniency would follow. For then ſtranger. would bring in ſil- 


ver and carry away your on which was to be had hero a lower rate than 
any where elle. 
Ir you fay, that this inconvenience is not to be fen ed; for that as hoon as 
people found, that gold began to grow ſcarce, ort! | was more worth than 
the law ſet upon it, they would not then part wit 41 ihe {tatute rate, as we 


| ſee the broad pieces that were coined in king Jai es the firſt's time for 20s. no 
body will now part with under 2 38. or more, according to the market value; 
this 1 grant is true, and it does plainly confeſs the fooliſhneſs of making a 
law, which cannot produce tae effect ic is made for: as indeed it will not, 
when you would raiſe the price of filver, in reſpect of gold, above its natural 
market value: for then, as we ſee in our gold, the price of it will raiſe itſelf. 


But on the other ſide, if you ſhould by a law, ſet the value of gold above its 


par; then people would be bound to receive it at that high rate, and fo part 
with their filver at an under value. But ſuppoſing, that having a mind to raiſe 


your ſilver in reſpect of gold, you make a law to do it, what comes of that? 


If your law prevail, only this; that, as much as you raiſe ſilver, you debaſe 
gold, (for they are in the condition of two things, put in oppoſite ſcales, as 
much as the one riſes the other falls) and then your gold will be carried away 
with ſo much clear loſs to the kingdom, as you raiſe filver and debaſe gold 
by your law, below their natural value. It you raiſe gola in e to ſil- 
ver, the ſame effect follows. 
Isa, raiſe filver in reſpect of gold, and gold in proportion to flver: 7 
For, when you would raiſe the value of money, fancy what you will, it is 


but in reſpect of ſomething you would change it for; and is done only when 


you can make a leſs quantity of the metal, which your money is made of, 
x change for a greater quantity of that thing which you would raiſe it to. 


TEE effect indeed, and ill conſequence of raiſing either of theſe two SET I 


in reſpect of the other, is more ealily obſerved, and ſooner found in raiſing 


gold than filver coin: becauſe head accounts being — and your r reckonings 
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coins, or numbers of them; if gold be made current at a rate above the free 
and market value of thoſe two metals, every one will eaſily perceive the incon- 
venience. But there being a law for it, you cannot refuſe the gold in payment 
for ſo much. And all the money, or bullion, people will carry beyond ſea 
from you, will be in ſilver; and the money, or bullion, brought in, will be 


g in gold. And juſt the ſame will happen, when your ſilver is raiſed and gold 


debaſed, in reſpect of one another, beyond their true and natural proportion: 
(natural proportion or value, I call that reſpective rate they find, any where, 
without the preſcription of law.) For then ſilver will be that which is brought 
in, and gold will be carried out; and that ſtill with loſs to the kingdom, an- 
ſwerable to the overvalue ſet by the law. Only as ſoon as the miſchief is felt, 

people will (do what you can) raiſe the gold to its natural value. For your ac- 
counts and bargains being made in the denomination of ſilver money; if, when 


gold is raiſed above its proportion, by the law, you cannot refuſe it in payment 
(as if the law ſhould make a guinea current at 225. and 6d.) you are bound to 
take it at that rate in payment. But if the law ſhould make guineas current at 


208. he that has them, is not bound to pay them away at that rate, but may 


keep them, if he pleaſes, or get more for them if he can: yet, from ſuch a 


law, one of theſe three things will follow. Either 1ſt, The law forces them 


to go at 20s. and then being found paſſing at that rate, foreigners make their 


advantage of it: Or, 2dly, People keep them up, and will not part with them 
at the legal rate, underſtanding them really to be worth more, and then all 
your gold lies dead, and is of no more ule to trade, than if it were all gone 


out of the kingdom: Or, 3dly, It paſſes for more than the law allows, and 
then your law ſignifies nothing, and had been better let alone. Which way 
ſoever it ſucceeds, it proves either prejudicial, or ineffectual. If the deſign of 


your law takes place, the kingdom loſes by it: if the inconvenience be felt and 
avoided, your law is eluded. . 5 


Mon is the meaſure of commerce, and of the rate of every thing, and, 
therefore, ought to be kept (as all other meaſures) as ſteady and invariable 


as may be. But this cannot be, if your money be made of two metals, whoſe 


proportion, and, conſequently, whoſe price, conſtantly varies in repect to one 


another. Silver, for many reaſons, 1s the fitteſt of all metals to be this mea- 


ſure; and therefore, generally made uſe of for money. But then it is very 
unfit and inconvenient that gold, or any other metal, ſhould be made current, 


legal money, at a ſtanding, ſettled rate. This is to ſet a rate upon the vary- 


ing value of things by law, which juſtly cannot be done; and is, as I have 
| ſhewed, as far as it prevails, a conſtant damage and prejudice to the country, 


where it is practiſed. Suppoſe fifteen to one, be now the exact par between 
gold and filver, what law can make it laſting; and eſtabliſh it ſo, that next 
year, or twenty years hence, this ſhall be the juſt value of gold to ſilver; and 
that one ounce of gold ſhall be juſt worth fiſteen ounces of filver, neither 


more or leſs? It is poſſible, the Eaſt- India trade ſweeping away great ſums of 


gold, may make it ſcarcer in Europe. Perhaps the Guinea trade, and mines 
of Peru, affording it in greater abundance, may make it more plentiful; and 
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ſo its value in reſpect of ſilver, come on the one fide to be as ſixteen, or, on 
the other, as fourteen to one. And can any law you ſhall make, alter this 


proportion here, when it is ſo every where elſe, round about you? If your law 
ſet it at fifteen, when it is at the free market rate, in the neighbouring coun- 


tries, as fixteen to one; will they not ſend hither their ſilver to fetch away 


your gold, at one ſixteen loſs to you? Or if you will keep its rate to filver as 


| fifteen to one, when in Holland, France, and Spain its market value is but 


fourteen; will they not ſend hither their gold, and fetch away your ſilver, at 
one fifteen loſs to you ? This is unavoidable, if you will make money of both 


gold and ſilver, at the ſame time, and ſet rates upon them by law, in reſpect of 


o 


one another. 


War then! (Will you be ready to ſay) Would you have gold kept out of 
England? Or, being here, would you have it uſeleſs to trade; and mult there 
be no money made of it? I anſwer, quite the contrary. It is fit the kingdom 
ſhould make uſe of the treaſure it has. It is neceſſary your gold ſhould be coined, 
and have the king's ſtamp upon it, to ſecure men in receiving it, that there 


is ſo much gold in each piece. But it is not neceſſary that it ſhould have a fixed 
value ſet on it, by publick authority: it is not convenient that it ſhould, in 
its varying proportion, have a ſettled price. Let gold, as other commodities, 
find its own rate. And when, by the king's image and inſcription, it carries 


with it a publick aſſurance of its weight and fineneſs; the gold money, ſo 
_ coined, will never fail to paſs at the known market rates, as readily as any 
other ſpecies of your money. Twenty guineas, though deſigned at firſt for 201. 
go now as current for 211. 108. as any other money, and ſometimes for more, 
as the rate varies. The value, or price, of any thing, being only the reſpective 
_ eſtimate it bears to ſome other, which it comes in competition with, can only 
be known by the quantity of the one, which will exchange for a certain quan- 
tity of the other. There being no two things in nature, whoſe proportion 
and uſe does not vary, it is impoſſible to ſet a ſtanding, regular price be- 


tween them. The growing plenty, or ſcarcity, of either in the market, 


(hereby I mean the ordinary place, where they are to be had in traffick) 
or the real uſe, or changing faſhion of the place, bringing either of them 
more into demand than formerly, preſently varies the reſpective value of any 
two things. You will as fruitleſly endeavour to keep two different things 
iteadily at the ſame price one with another, as to keep two things in an æqui- 
librium, where their varying weights depend on different cauſes. Put a piece 
of ſpunge in one ſcale, and an exact counterpoiſe of filver in the other; you 
will be mightily miſtaken if you imagine, that becauſe they are to-day equal, 
they ſhall always remain ſo. The weight of the ſpunge varying with every 
_ Change of moiſture in the air, the ſilver, in the oppoſite ſcale, will ſometimes 
riſe and ſometimes fall. This is juſt the ſtate of filver and gold, in regard of 
their mutual value. Their proportion, or uſe, may, nay, conſtantly does vary, 
and with it their price. For, being eſtimated one, in reference to the other, 
they are, as it were, put in oppoſite ſcales; and as the one riſes the other falls, 
and fo on the ccntrary. TV „ T | 
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1 


_ FarTHINGs, made of a baſer metal, may on this account 100 deſerve 


5 your conſideration. For whatſoever coin you make current, above the in- N 

35 trinſick value, will always be damage to the publick, whoever get by it. } 
But of this I ſhall not, at preſent, enter into a more particular enquiry ; only | 
this I will confidently affirm, that it is the intereſt of every country, that 9 


all the current money of it ſhould be of one and the ſame metal; that ! 
the ſeveral ſpecies ſhould be of the ſame alloy, and none of a baſer mix- 
ture: and that the ſtandard once thus ſettled, ſhould be inviolably and 
immutably kept to perpetuity. For, whenever that 1s altered, 585 What 
pr etence ſoever, the publick will loſe by it. 


— — 2 —— "> — 
1 x N 


1 SINCE then it will neither bring us in more money, bullion, or trade 
3 | not keep what we have here, nor hinder our weighty money, of what deno- 
4 mination ſoever, from being melted; to what purpoſe ſhould the kingdom 
| be at the charge of coining all our money anew ? For I do not ſuppoſe any 


body can propoſe, that we ſhould have two ſorts of money, at the ſame time, 
one heavier, and the other lighter, as it comes from the mint; that is very 
abſurd to imagine. So that if all your old money muſt be coined over again 
it will indeed be ſome advantage, and that a very conſiderable one, to the 
officers of the mint. For they being allowed 3 8. 6 d. (it ſhould be ſixteen 
pence half- penny), fer the coinage of every pound troy, which is very near 
five and an half per cent. if our money be fix millions, and muſt be coined 
all over again, it will coſt the nation to the mint three hundred thirty 
thouſand pounds. One hundred thirty thouſand pounds, if the clipped 
money muſt eſcape, becauſe it is already as light as your new ſtandard; do 
you not own that this deſign of new coinage is of the nature of clip- 
ping? 

Tus buſineſs of money and coinage is by ſome men, 6 amongſt them . 
| ſome very ingenious perſons, thought a great myſtery, and very hard to be 
_ underſtood. Not that truly in itſelf it is ſo, but becauſe intereſted people, 

that treat of it, wrap up the ſecret, they make advantage of, in a myſtical, ; 1 
obſcure, and unintelligible way of talking; which men, from a pre-conceived | „ 4 
opinion of the difficulty of the ſubject, taking for ſenſe, in a matter not caſy I 

to be penetrated, but by the men of art, let paſs for current, without ex- [1 
amination. Whereas, would they look into thoſe diſcourſes, and enquire — 
what meaning their words have, they would find, for the moſt part, either 5 
their poſitions to be falſe, their deductions to be wrong, or (which often 38 = 

happens) their words to have no diſtinct meaning at all. Where none of theſe 
be, there their plain, true, honeſt ſenſe, would prove Me ealy and intelli- 
gible, if expreſſed in ordinary and direct language. 

ITA this is fo, I ſhall ſhew, by examining a printed ſheet on this lub- oy 
JT; entituled, © Remarks on a paper given in to the lords, &c.“ 

Rem. Ir is certain, That what place ſoever will give moſt for "Toh er 

by weight, it will thither be carried and fold : and if of the money which 

** now paſſes in England, there can be 5 s. 5d. the ounce given for ſtandard 
« ſilver at the mint, when but 5 s. 4 d. of the very ſame can be given elfe— 
„ where for it, it will certainly be brought to the mint ; and when coined, Cans: 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


ce not be fold (having one penny over; value ſet upon it by the ounce) for the 


« ſame that other plate may be bought for, ſo will be left unmelted; at 
« leaſt, it will be the intereſt of any exporter, to buy plate to ſend out, be- 


« fore money; whereas now it is his intereſt to buy money, to ſend out before 
« plate.” 


Anſw. Tus author would do well to make it intelligible, how, of the 


money that now paſſes in England, at the mint can be given 5s. 5 d. the 
« ounce for ſtandard ſilver, when but 5 8. 4 d. of the ſame money can be 
* given elſewhere for it.” Next, © How it has one penny over-value ſet 
upon it by the ounce, ſo that, when coined, it cannot be fold.” This, 


to an ordinary reader, looks very myſterious ; and, I fear, is fo, as either : 


BEN Lg nothing at all, or nothing that will hold. For 


I Ask, Who is at the mint, that can give 5 8. cd. the ounce for 
as Randard filver, when no body elſe can give above 5 8. 4 d.?“ Is it the 
king, or is it the maſter-worker, or any of the officers? For to give 5 8. 5d. 


for what will yield but 55. 4d. to any body elſe, is to give one ſixty- fifth 
part more than it is worth. For ſo much every thing is worth, as it will 


yield. And I do not ſee how this can turn to account to the king, or be | 
borne by any body, elec} 


2. I Ask, How a penny over-value can be ſet upon it by the ounce, ſo 


that it cannot be fold?” This is ſo myſterious, that I think it near im- 
- poſſible. For an equal quantity of ſtandard filver, will always be juſt worth an 
equal quantity of ſtandard filver. And it is utterly impoſſible to make fixty-four 


parts of ſtandard filver equal to, or worth, ſixty-five parts of the ſame ſtand- 


ard ſilver; ; which is meant by “ ſetting a penny over- value upon it by the 


« ounce,” if that has any meaning at all. Indeed, by the workmanſhip of 


it, ſixty-four ounces of ſtandard filver may be made not only worth ſixty-five 
_ ounces, but ſeventy or eighty. But the coinage, which is all the workman- 

_ ſhip here, being paid for by a tax, I do not ſee how that can be reckoned at 
all: or if it be, it muſt raiſe every 58. 4d. coined, to above 5s. 5d. If I 
_ carry ſixty- four ounces of ſtandard ſilver in bullion to the mint to be coined, 


ſhall I not have juſt 64 ounces back again for it in coin? And if fo, can theſe 
ſixty-four ounces of coined, ſtandard filyer, be poſſibly made worth fixty- 
five ounces of the ſame ſtandard filver uncoined, when they coſt me no more; 


and I can, for barely going to the mint, have fixty-four ounces of ſtandard 


filver in bullion turned into coin? Cheapneſs of coinage in England, where 
it coſts nothing, will indeed make money be ſooner brought to the mint, 


than any where elſe; becauſe there I have the convenience of having it made 


into money for nothing. But this will no more keep it in England than if 
it were perfect bullion. Nor will it hinder it from being melted down, 
becauſe it coſt no more in coin than in bullion : and this equally, whether 
your pieces of the ſame denomination be lighter, heavier, or juſt as they 
Were before. This being explained, it will be eaſy to ſee, whether the other 
things ſaid in the ſame paragraph be true or falſe, and particularly, whether 


* 1t will be the intereſt of every exporter, to buy plate to ſend out before 


06 money.“ 


Rem. 
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& Tried:” 


I ſo heavy, is not by their paper denied.” 


and raiſing the value of money. 


Rem. „ IT is only barely aſſerted, That if ſilver be raiſed at the mint, 
* that it will riſe elſewhere above R; but can never be known till it be 


Anſw. Tx author tells us, in {Wt paragraph, that ſilver, that is worth 
« but 5 8. 2 d. per ounce at the mint, is worth 5s. 4 d. elſewhere.” This, 
how true, or what inconvenience it hath, I will not here examine. But, 


be the inconvenience of it what it will, this raiſing the money he propoſes as a 


remedy : and to thoſe who ſay, upon raiſing our money, filver will riſe too, 


he makes this anſwer, that it can never be known whether it will or no, 
till it be tried.” To which I reply, That it may be known as certainly 
without trial, as it can, that two pieces of filver that weighed equally yeſter- 

day, will weigh equally again to-morrow in the ſame ſcales. e 


TERRE 1s filver, (ſays our author) whereof an ounce (i. e. 480 grains) 


will change for 5 8. 4 d.“ (i. e. 496 grains) of our ſtandard ſilver coined. 
To- morrow you coin your money lighter; ſo that then 5s. 4 d. will have 
but 472 grains of coined ſtandard filver in it. Can it not then be known, 


without trial, whether that ounce of filver, which to-day will change for 
4.96 grains of ſtandard filver coined, will change to-morrow but for 472 grains 
of the ſame ſtandard filver coined ? Or can any one imagine that 480 grains 


of the ſame ſilver, which to-day are worth 496 grains of our coined ſilver, 


will to-morrow be worth but 472 grains of the ſame filver, a little differently 


coined ? He that can have a doubt about this till it be tried, may as well de- 
mand a trial to be made, to 3 that the ſame thing is æquiponderant, 
or equivalent to itſelf. For It 


ink it is as clear, that 472 grains of ſilver are 
æquiponderant to 496 grains of filver, as that an ounce of filver, that is to 


day worth 496 grains of ſtandard filver, ſhould to-morrow be worth but 472 
grains of the ſame ſtandard filver, all circumſtances remaining the ſame, but 
the different weight of the pieces ſtamped: which is that our auther 


aſſerts, when he ſays, That it is only barely aſſerted, &c. What has been 


ſaid to this, may ſerve alſo for an anſwer to the next paragraph. Only I 
deſire it may be taken notice of, that the author ſeems to inſinuate, that ſilver 
goes not in England, as in foreign parts, by weight: which is a very dan- 

gerous, as well as falſe poſition; and which, if allowed, may let into our 


mint what corruption and debaſing of our money one pleaſes. 5 
Rem. THA our trade hath heretofore furniſhed us with an overplus, 


* brought home in gold and filver, is true: but that we bring home from 


« any place more goods than we now export to it, I do not conceive to be 


„ ſo. And more goods might be ſent to thoſe parts; but by reaſon of the 
„ great value of ſilver in this part of the world, more money is to be got by 
« exporting ſilver, than by any other thing that can be ſent ; and that is the 


&« reaſon of it. And for its being melted down, and ſent out, becauſe it is 


* 


Anſw. Tur we bring home from any place more goods than we now 
« export, (the author tells us) he doth not conceive.” 5 
. WouLD he had told us a reaſon for his conceit. But ſince the money of 


any country is not preſently to be changed, upon any private man's ground- 


loſs 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


leſs conceit, I ſuppoſe this argument will not be of much weight with many 


men. I make bold to call it a groundleſs conceit : for if the author pleaſe to 


remember the great ſums of money are carried every year to the Eaſt-Indies, 
for which we bring home conſumable commodities ; (though I muſt own it 


Pays us again with advantage) or if he will examine, how much only two 


commodities, wholly conſumed here, coſt us yearly in money, (I mean 
Canary wine and currants) more than we pay for, with goods exported to 
the Canaries and Zant; beſides the over- balance of trade upon us in ſeveral other 
places, he will have little reaſon to fay, “ he doth not conceive we bring 
«© home from any place more goods than we now export to it. 
As to what he ſays, concerning the melting down and exporting our 
«© money, becauſe it is heavy :” if by heavy, he means, becauſe our crown- 
pieces (and the reſt of our ſpecies of money in proportion) are 23 or 24 grains 


heavier than he would have them coined : this whoever grants it, I deny 


upon grounds, which, I ſuppoſe, when examined, will be found clear and 
evident. nouns, „ F „ 
INx DEE D, when your debts beyond ſea, to anſwer the over- balance of 


foreign importations, call for your money, it is certain the heavy money, 


which has the full ſtandard weight, will be melted down and carried away; 


becauſe foreigners value not your ſtamp, or denomination, but your ſilver. 


IIx would do well to tell us what he means by “ the great value of ſilver 
in this part of the world.” For he ſpeaks of it as a cauſe that draws away 


dur money more now than formerly, or elſe it might as well have been omit- 
ted as mentioned in this place: and if he mean, by this part of the world, 
England; it is ſcarce ſenſe to ſay, that the great value of filver in England 
ſhould draw filver out of England. If he means the neighbouring countries 
to England, he ſhould have ſaid it, and not doubtfully this part of the world. 
But let him, by this part of the world, mean what he will, I dare ſay every 
one will agree, that ſilver is not more valued in this, than any other part 


of the world; nor in this age, more than in our grandfathers days. | 
IAM ſorry, if it be true, what he tells us, That more money is to be 


got by exportation of filver, than by any other thing that can be ſent.” 


This is an evidence, that “ we bring home more goods than we export.” 


For, till that happens, and has brought us in debt beyond ſea, filver will not 
be exported ; but the overplus of people's gain, being generally laid up in fil- 
ver, it will be brought home in ſilver ; and ſo our people will value it as much 


as any other, in this part of the world.  _ J | 
Tas truth of the caſe in ſhort is this. Whenever we, by a loſing trade, 


contract debts with our neighbours, they will put a great value on our ſilver, 


and more money will be got by tranſporting filver than any thing can be 


« ſent:” which comes about thus. Suppoſe that by an over-balance of their 
trade (whether by a ſale of pepper, ſpices, and other Eaſt-India commodities, 
it matters not) we have received great quantities of goods, within theſe two 
or three months from Holland, and ſent but little thither ; ſo that the ac- 


counts balanced, between the inhabitants of England and the United Provin- 
ces, we of England were a million in their debt; what would follow from 
© os Crs 5 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


hence ? This; That theſe Dutch creditors, defiring to have what is due to 
them, give order to their factors and correſpondents here, to return it to them. 
For enquiring as we do, what are the effects of an over-balance of trade, we 
muſt not ſuppoſe they inveſt their debts in commodities, and return their 


effects that way. A million then being to be returned from England to Hol- 
land in money, every one ſeeks bills of exchange; but Engliſhmen not 


having debts in Holland to anſwer this million, or any the leaſt part of it, 
bills are not to be got. This preſently makes the exchange very high : upon 
which the bankers, &c. who have the command of great quantities of money 


and bullion, ſend that away to Holland in ſpecie, and ſo take money here to 


pay it again there, upon their bills, at ſuch a rate of exchange, as gives them 


five, ten, fifteen, &c. per cent. profit: and thus ſometimes a 5 s. piece = 
our milled money may truly be ſaid to be worth 5s. 3d. 4d. 6d. 9 d. in 


Holland. And if this be“ the great value of filver in this = of the Legs 8 


I eaſily grant it him. But this great value is to be remedied, not by the 
alteration of our mint, but by the regulation and balance of our trade. For 


be your coin what it will, our neighbours, if they over- balance us in trade, 


will not only have a great value for our filver, but get it too; and there will 


be © more to be got, by exporting ſilver to them, than 'by any other thing 
«© can be ſent.” 


Rem. Tus alteration of the coins in Spain and Portugal are no way at 


* all like this. For there they altered in denomination near half, to deceive. 
« thoſe they paid, with paying thoſe, to whom they owed one ounce of filver, 


« but half an ounce for it. But, in the alteration here deſigned, to whoever 


« of ſilver in value, at "home, as well as abroad, which now it does not. 


Anſw. In this paragraph the author confeſſes the alteration of the coin in 
Spain and Portugal was a cheat; but the alteration here deſigned, he ſays, 
« 1s not :” but the reaſon he gives for it is admirable : viz. © Becauſe they 


« there altered in denomination near half,” and here denomination is altered 


burt five per cent. for ſo in truth it is, whatever be deſigned. As if fifty per 


cent were a cheat, but five per cent. were not; becauſe perhaps leſs per- 


ceivable. For the two things, that are pretended to be done here by this 
new coinage, I fear will both fail, viz. 1. That to whomſoever an ounce 
of ſilver is owing, an ounce of ſilver ſhall be paid in this money.” For 
when an ounce of filyer is coined, as is propoſed, into 5s. 5 d. (which i is to 
make our money five per cent. lighter than it is now) I that am to receive 
1001. per ann. fee-farm rent; ſhall I in this new money receive 1051. or 
barely 1001. ? The firſt J think will not be ſaid. For if by law you have 
made it 100 l. it is certain the tenant will pay me no more. If you do not 
mean that 400 crowns, or 2000 ſhillings of your new coin ſhall be 1001. but 
there muſt be five per cent. in tale, added to every 100, you are at the charge 
of new coinage to no other purpoſe but to breed confuſion. If I muſt receive 
100 l. by tale, of this new money for my fee-farm rent, it is demonſtration 
that I lofe five ounces per cent. of the iwer that was due to me. This alittle 


lower 
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an ounce of ſilver was owing, an ounce will be paid in this money; it 
being here only deſigned, that an ounce of money ſhould equal an ounce 


Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


lower he confeſſes in theſe words, © That where a man has a rent-SEC, that 
« can never be more, this may ſomewhat affect it, but ſo very little, that it 


will ſcarce ever at all be perceived.” This very little is five per cent. and if 


a man be cheated of that, ſo he perceives it not, it goes for nothing. But 
this loſs will not affect only ſuch rents as can never be more, but all pay- 


ments whatſoever, that are contracted for, before this alteration of our 


money. 


2. Ir it be true, what he affirms, That an ounce of money doth equal 
% an ounce of ſilver in value abroad, but not at home ;” then this part of 


the undertaking will alſo fail. For I deny that the ſtamp on our money does | 


any more debaſe it here at home, than abroad, or make the filver in our 
money not equal in value to the fame weight of filver every-where. The 
author would have done well to have made it out, and not left ſo great a para- 
dox only to the credit of a ſingle aſſertion. 

Rem. AND for what is faid i in this bill to prevent exportation, relates 
only to the keeping in our coin and bullion, and leaves all foreign to be 


6 exported fill. 


Anſw. WHAT the author means by our own | and foreign bullion, will need 
ſome explication. 


Rem. „ THERE is now no fach thing as E made 3 in weighty and 
« milled money.” 


Anſw. I BELIEVE there are very few in town, who do not very often re- 


ceive a milled crown for 5s. and a milled half crown for 2s. 6d. But 


he means, I ſuppoſe, in great and entire ſums of milled money. But I aſk, 


if all the clipped money were called in, whether then all the payments would 
not be in weighty money; and that not being called in, whether if it be 


lighter than your new milled money, the new milled money will not be 
melted down as much as the old? Which I think the author there confeſſes, 


or elſe I underſtand him not. 


Rem. © Nor will this any way interrupt trade ; IR trade will find its 


„ own courſe ; Y the denomination of money in any country no way conerening 
-4 that.” - © 


Anſw. Tug denomination to a certain weight of money, in all coun- 


tries, concerns trade; and the alteration of that N brings diſturbance 
to it. 


Rem. „ Fox if ſo be it occaſions the coining more money.” 
Anſw. He talks as if it would be © the occaſion of coining more money.” 


Out of what? Out of money already coined, or out of bullion ? For I would 


be glad to know where it is. 
| Rem. „ It may be ſome gain to thoſe that will venture to melt down the. 
coin, but very ſmall loſs (if any) to thoſe that ſhall be paid in the new : 
it is not to de denied, but that where any man has a rent-stc, that can 
never be more, this may {omewhat affect it; but ſo very little, it will 
ſcarce ever at all be perceived.” l 

Anſw. As much as it will be gain to melt down ate coin, ſo much loſs 
will it be to thoſe Who are paid in new, viz. 5 per cent. which, I ſuppole, 


cc 


is 


and raiſing the value of money. 


is more than the author would be willing to loſe, unleſs he get by it another 
Way. 

Rem. « Awp if the alteration deſigned ſhould have the effect of making our 
* native commodities any ways dearer— 

Anſw. HERE our author confeſſes, that proportionably as your money is 
raiſed, the price of other things will be raiſed too. But to make amends, 
he =. 

"Roi. « TT does at the ſame time make the land which Produces them, 
c of more than ſo much more in value.” 

Anſw. THis “ more than ſo much more in value, is more than our au- 
thor, or any body elſe for him, will ever be able to make out. 


THe price of things will always be eſtimated by the quantity of ſilver 


given in exchange for them. And if you make your money leſs in weight, 
it muſt be made up in tale. This is all this great myſtery of raiſing money, 


and raiſing land. For example: the manor of Blackacre would yeſterday 


have yielded one hundred thouſand crowns, which crown-pieces, let us ſup- 
pole numero rotundo to weigh each of them an ounce of ſtandard ſilver. 
To- day your new coin comes in play, which is 5 per cent. lighter. There is 
your money raiſed: the land now at fale, yields one hundred and five thouſand 
crowns, which is juſt the ſame one hundred thouſand ounces of ſtandard filver, 


There is the land raiſed. And is not this an admirable invention, for which 
the publick ought to be at above one hundred thouſand pounds charge for 


new coinage, and all your commerce put in diſorder * And then to recom- 
mend this invention, you are told, as a great ſecret, That, © had not money 


« from time to time, been raiſed in its denomination, lands had not ſo 
** riſen too:“ which is to ſay, Had not your money been made lighter, 


fewer pieces of it would have bought as much land as a greater number does 
now. 


Rem. Tur loſs of payments, thew froken of, will, in no fort, be 0 
4 great, as if the parties, to whom theſe debts are owing, were now bound 
eto receive them in the money now paſſes, and then to melt the ſame down; 


* ſo at this they will have no cauſe to complain. 


Anſw. A vrR good argument! the clippers have robbed the publick of 


a a good part of their money (which men will, ſome time or other, find in the 


payments they receive) and it is deſired the mint may have a liberty to be 
beforehand with thoſe, to whom debts are owing. They are told, they will 


have no reaſon to complain of it, who ſuffer this loſs, becauſe it is not fo 


great as the other. The damage is already done to the publick, by clipping. 


Where at laſt it will light, I cannot tell. But men, who receive clipped 


money, not being forced to melt it down, do not yet receive any loſs by it. 
When clipped money will no longer change for weighty, then thoſe, who 


have clipped money in their hands, will find the loſs of it. 


Rem. IT will make the cuitoms better paid, becauſe there will be more 
6 money.“ 


Anſw. TrarT there will be more money 1n = it is poſſible : that there 


will be more money in weight and worth, the author ought to ſhew. And 
=—— II. | L 55 ef, 
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whatever becomes of the cuſtoms, (which I do not hear are unpaid now) the 
king will loſe in the exciſe above thirty thouſand pounds per annum. For in 
all taxes where ſo many pounds, ſhillings, or pence are determined by the 
law to be paid, there the king will loſe 5 per cent. The author here, as in 


other places, gives a good reaſon for it: for, © his majeſty being to pay 


away this money by tale, as he received it, it will be to him no Joſs at 


„„ 


As if my receiving my rents in full tale, but in money of undervalue five 
per cent. were not ſo much loſs to me, becauſe I was to pay it away again by 


tale. Try it at 50 per cent. the odds only is, That one being greater than 
the other, would make more noiſe. But the author's great refuge? in this is, 
That it will not be perceived. 


Rem. *« Ip all foreign commodities were tobepurcheſedwhhihiswew ſpecies 
« of money ſent out; we agree, That with 1001. of it, there could not be 
“ ſo much ſilver, or other commodities bought, as with 1001. in crown- 
pieces as now coined, becauſe they would be heavier ; and all coin in any 
« kingdom but where it is coined, only goes by weight ; and for the ſame 
cc weight of ſilver, the fame every- -where ſtill will be bought; and ſo there 


« will, with the ſame quantity of goods. And if thoſe goods ſhould coſt 5 
e per cent. more here in England than heretofore, and yield but the ſame 


« money (we mean by the ounce abroad) the fame money brought home 


* and coined, will yield the importer 5 per cent. more at the mint than it 


* heretofore could do, and ſo no damage to the trader at all.” 


Anſw. HeRE truth forces from the author a confeſſion of two things, which 


n the vanity and uſcleſſneſs of the project. 1. That upon this 
change of your coin, foreign goods will be raiſed. Your own goods will coſt 
more five per cent. So that goods of all kinds being thereupon raiſed ; 

- wherein conſiſts the raiſing of your money, when an ounce of ſtandard filver 
however minced, ſtamped, or denominated, will buy no more commodities 


than it did before? This confeſfion alſo ſhews the falſhood of that danger- 


ous ſuppoſition, That money, “in the kingdom where it is coined, goes not 


* by weight,” 1. e. is not valued by its weight. 


Rem. II is true, the owners of filver will God a good market for it, hd 


3 „ 90 others will be damaged; but, on the Ys the making plenty of 


* money will be an advantage to all. 


Anſw. I GRANT it true, That if your money were really raiſed five per 
cent. the owners of ſilver would get fo much by it, by bringing it to the 


mint to be coined. But fince, as is confeſſed, commodities will (upon this 


raiſing your money) be raiſed to five per cent. this alteration will be an ad- 


= vantage to no body, but the officers of the mint, and hoarders of mone 


Rem. © WI ſtandard filver was laſt raiſed at the mint, (which it + was 
16 from 5 8. to 5s. and 2 d. the ounce, in the 43d of Eliz.) and, for above 
forty years after, ſilver uncoined was not worth above 48. 10 d. the ounce 


« which occaſioned much coining ; and of money, none in thoſe days was 


«© exported: whereas filver now is worth but the very ſame 5 8. 2d. the 


ounce Rill at tne mint, and is worth 58. 4d. elſewhere, So that if this. 
4 — — * bl. 


and raiſing the value of money. 


* bill now with the Lords does not happen to paſs, there can never any ſil- 


ver be ever more coined at the mint; and all the milled money will, in a 
very little time more, be deſtroyed.” 


Anſw. Tux reaſon of ſo much money coined in queen Elizabeth's time, 
and afterwards, was not the leſſening of your crown-pieces from 400 to 462 


grains, and ſo proportionably all the reſt of your money, (which is that the 
author calls raiſing ſtandard ſilver from 5 s. to 


over-balance of as trade, WEE them in plenty of bullion, and keeping 
it here. 


How ſtandard Glver (for if the author ſpeaks of other ſilver, it is a fallacy) 
ſhould be worth its own weight in ſtandard ſilver at the mint, (i. 9. 2 8. 


the ounce) and be worth more than its own weight in ſtandard fil er, i. e. 
5.8. 4d. the ounce) in Lombard-ſtreet, is a paradox that no body, I think 
will be able to comprehend, till it be better explained. It is time to give off 
coining, if the value of ſtandard filver be leſſened by it; as really it is, if an 
ounce of coined ſtandard ſilver, will not exchange for an ounce of uncoined 
ſtandard ſilver, unleſs you add 15 or 16 grains overplus to it: which is what 


the author would have taken upon his word, when he ſays, „Silver is worth 
„ five ſhillings four pence elſewhere.“ 

Flur ſhillings four pence of money coined at the mint, the author muſt 
allow to be at leaſt 495 grains. An ounce is but 480 grains. How then an 
ounce of uncoined ſtandard ſilver, can be worth five ſhillings four pence, (i. e. 


how 480 grains of uncoined ſtandard filver, can be worth 495 grains of the 
ſame ſtandard filver, coined into money) is unintelligible ; unlels the coinage 


of our mint leſſens che value of ſtandard ſilver. 


21k. 


2 


OIN and intereſt are two things of ſo great moment to the publick, 


«* of alteration to be made in them. I pretend not to have treated of them 
„ here as they deſerve. That muſt be the work of an abler hand, I have 
« ſaid ſomething on theſe ſubjects, becauſe you required it. And, I hope, 


* mitted, and aſſure you that I am, 
8 IR, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


JohN LoCKE. 


* — @ORT 


58. 2 d. the ounce) but from the 


A « and of fo great concernment in trade, that they ought very accus- 
rately to be examined into, and very nicely weighed, upon any propoſal 


the readineſs of my obedience will excuſe to Foce the faults I Have com- 
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FT %%% WONT 5 
OBSERVATIONS 


On a Paix TED Parts, entituled, 


For encouraging the coining ſilver money in England, and after 
; for keeping it here. ON 


H E author ſays, © Silver yielding the propoſed 2 d. or 3 d. more by the 
1 © ounce, than it will do by being coined into money, there will be 
l d none coined into money; and matter of fact fhews there is none.” 
= Ix would be hard to know what he means, when he ſays, * filver yields 
lf ” 2d. or 3 d. more by the ounce, than it will do by being coined into money :” 
„5 but that he tells us in plain words at the bottom of the leaf, that an ounce 
of filver uncoined, is of 2 d. more value, than after it is coined it will be ;” 
which I take the liberty to ſay, is fo far from being true, that I affirm it is 
_ Impoſſible to be ſo. For which I ſhall only give this ſhort reaſon, viz. 
: Becauſe the ſtamp neither does, nor can take away any of the intrinſick 
value of the ſilver; and, therefore, an ounce of coined, ſtandard filver, 
muſt neceſſarily be of equal value to an ounce of uncoined, ſtandard filver. 
For example; ſuppoſe a goldſmith has a round plate of ſtandard filver, juſt 
of the ſhape, ſize and weight of a coined crown- piece, which, for brevity's 
ſake, we will ſuppoſe to be an ounce ; this ounce of ſtandard filver is certain- 
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| ly of equal value to any other ounce of unwrought, ſtandard filver in his 
7 ſhop; away he goes with his round piece of filver to the Tower, and has 
„ there the ſtamp ſet upon it, when he brings this numerical piece back again Rl 
to his ſhop coined, can any one imagine, that it is now 2 d. leſs worth than _ | 
|| it was, when he carried it out ſmooth, a quarter of an hour before; or, that _ = 
| itt is not ſtill of equal value to any other ounce of unwrought, ſtandard filver 3 
8 in his ſhop? He that can ſay it is 2d. leſs worth, than it was before it had —_ 


the King's image and inſcription on it, may as well fay, that 60 grains of 
filver, brought from the Tower, are worth but 58 grains of filver in Lombard- 
77) an oo ns AE oy ao: 


F : hBor the author very warily limits this ill effect of coinage only to England; 
5 why it is ſo in England, and not every where, would deſerve a reaſon. 
5 Bor let us grant it to be true, as our author affirms, that coined ſilver in 
. England is one thirtieth worſe, or of leſs value, than uncoined; the natural 
=p conſequence from this, if it be true, is, that it is very unfit that the mint 
=: | ſhould be employed in England, where it debaſes the filver one thirtieth ; for, 
|| If the ſtamp leſſens the value of our filver this year, it will alſo do fo the next, 
| | | and ſo on to the end of the world, it always working the ſame way. Nor 
. | 3 Will the altering the denomination, as is propoſed, at all help it. | 
| | EAT TON — Bur 


and raiſing the value of money. 


Bur yet he thinks he has ſome proof for his propoſition, becauſe it is mat- 
ter of fact that there is no money coined at the mint. This is the great griev- 
ance, and is one indeed, but for a different reaſon from what ſeems to inſpire , 
that paper. | 

THE matter in ſhort is this; England ſending more conſumable commodi- 

ties to Spain than it receives from thence, the merchants, who manage their 4 

trade, bring back the overplus in bullion, which, at their return, they ſell as 

a commodity. The chapmen, that give higheſt for this, are, as in all caſes 

of buying and ſelling, thoſe who can make moſt profit by 1 it; and thoſe are the 

returners of our money, by exchange, into thoſe countries, where our debts, 
any way contracted, make a need of it: for they getting 6, 8, 10, &c. per 

cent. according to the want and demand of money from England there, and f 
according to the riſque of the ſea, buy up this bullion, as ſoon as it comes in, 5 
to ſend it to their correſpondents in thoſe parts, to make good their credit for EO \ 
the bills they have drawn on them, and ſo can give more for it than the mint- 
rate, i. e. more than an equal weight of milled money for an equal weight of 
ſtandard bullion ; ; they being able to make more profit of it by returns. 

SUPPOSE the balance of our trade with. Holland were in all other commo- x 

1 dities equal, but that in the laſt Eaſt-India ſale we bought of them of Eaſt- EE : 
| In dia commodities to the value of a million, to be paid in a month; within a | 
month a million muſt be returned into Holland, this preſently raiſes the 3535 f 
exchange, and the traders in exchange ſell their bills at high rates; but 
the balance of trade being (as is ſuppoſed in the caſe) equal in all other com- 
modities, this million can no way be repaid to their correſpondents, on Whom 
thoſe bills were e drawn, but by e them money, or bullion, to reimburſe 
them. 
Tuls is the true dn why the bullion, brought from Spain,! is not carried 
to the mint to be coined, but bought by traders in foreign exchange, and ex- 
ported by them, to ſupply the overplus of our expences there, which are not 
paid for by our commmodities. Nor will the propoſed raiſing of our money, 
as it is called, whether we coin our money for the future one thirtieth, or one 977 
twentieth, or one half lighter than now it is, bring one ounce more to the 55 oj 
mint than now, whilſt our affairs in this reſpect remain in the ſame poſture. | 
And I challenge the author to ſhew that it will; for ſaying is but ſaying. Bul- 
lion can never come to the mint to be coined, whilſt the over-balance of trade 
and foreign expences are ſo great, that to ſatisfy them, not only the bullion, your 
trade in ſome parts now yearly brings in, but alſo ſome of your formerly coined 
money is requiſite, and muſt be ſent out: but when a change in that, brings in 
and lodges bullion here, (for now it ſeems it only paſſes through England) the 
Increaſe of ſilver and gold Raying 1 in Engng will 2 bring it to the mint to 
be coined. 
Tris makes it eaſily intelligible, 1 it comes to paſs, that, when now at 18 ; 
the mint they can give but 58. 2 d. per ounce for filver, they can give 58. 4d. LL 
the ounce in Lombard-ſtreet, (which is what our author means when he ſays, 
« filver is now worth but 5s. 2d. the ounce at the mint, and is worth 58. 
44. N The reaſon whereof | is plain, viz. Becauſe the mint, giving 
7 weighty 
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weighty money for bullion, can give ſo much and no more for ſilver, than it 


is coined at, which is 58. 2d. the ounce, the publick paying all the odds, that 


is between coined and uncoined filver, which is the manufacture of coinage : 
but the banker, or returner of money, having uſe for ſilver beyond ſea, where 


he can make his profit of it, by anſwering bills of exchange, which he ſells 
dear, mult either ſend our money in ſpecie, or melt down our coin to tranſ- 
port, or elſe with it buy bullion. 

Tur ſending our money in ſpecie, or melting it down, has ſome hazard, 
and therefore, if he could have bullion for 58. 2 d. per ounce, or a little dearer, 


it is like he would always rather chuſe to exchange coin for bullion, with ſome 


little loſs, rather than run the riſque of melting i it down for exportation. 
Bur this would ſcarce make him pay 2 d. in the crown, which is almoſt 
three and an half per cent. if there were not ſomething more in it, than barely 


the riſque of melting, or exportation; and that is the lightneſs of the greateſt 


part of our current coin. For example, N. has given bills for thirty thouſand 
pounds ſterling in Flanders, and ſo has need of ten thouſand weight of ſilver 


to be tranſported thither; he has thirty thouſand pounds ſterling by him in 


ready money, whereof five thouſand pounds 1 is weighty milled money; what 


ſhall hinder him then from throwing that into his melting- pot, and fo redu- 


cing it to bullion, to be tranſported? But what ſhall he do for the other twenty- 


tive thouſand pounds, which, though he has by him, is yet clipped and light 
money, that is at leaſt twenty per cent. lighter than the ſtandard ? If he tranſ- 
ports or melts down this, there is ſo much clear loſs to him; it is therefore, 
more advantage to him to buy bullion at 5s. 4d. the ounce with that light mo- 
ney, than to tranſport, or melt it down ; wherein, though the ſeller of the 

bullion has leſs weight in filver than he parts with, yet he finds his account, 
as much as if he received it in weighty coin, whilſt a clipped crown- piece, or 
chilling, paſſes as well in payment for any commodity here 1 in . as a 
milled one. Thus our mint is kept from coining. 


Bor this paper, For encouraging the coining, &c. would fain have the mill 


at Work, though there be no griſt to be had, unleſs you will grind over again 
| whatis ground already, and pay toll for it a ſecond time; a propoſition fit only 
for the miller himſelf to make; for the meaneſt houſewife in the countr 
would laugh at it, as ſoon as propoſed. However, the author pleaſes himſelf, 
and thinks he has a good argument to make it paſs, viz. becauſe the toll to be 
paid for it will not amount to three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, as is 
laid in a late treatiſe about raiſing the value of money, p. 170. for, ſays he, that 
 vriter is miſtaken, in ſaying that © 3s. and 6d. is allowed at the mint for the 
_ « coinage of every pound-troy,” whereas there is but ſixteen pence halfpenny 
there allowed for the fame; which ſixteen Pence halfpenny being above one 


third of 3 8. and 6 d. it follows by his own computation, that the new coin- 
ing our money will coſt the nation above one hundred and ten thouſand pounds; 


a jimall ſum, in this our plenty of riches, to be laid out for the purchaſing 
5 theſe following 1 inconveniencies, without any the leaſt advantage. 


1. A Loss 


and raiſing the value of money. 


1. A loss to the king of one thirtieth (if you coin your money 2d. 
crown, one twentieth, if you coin your 1 3d. per crown lighter) of al 
his ſtanding revenue. 

2. A LIE loſs of one twentieth, or one thirtieth, in all 1 rents that are ſet- 
tled; for theſe have, during the term, the nature of rent-ſec: but five per cent. 
loſs in a man's income he thinks fo little, it will not be perceived. 

3. TROUBLE to merchants in their trade. Theſe inconveniencies he is 
forced to allow. He might have ſaid diſorder to all people in their trade, 
though he ſays it will be but a little trouble to merchants, and without any 
real damage to trade. The author would have done well to have made out 


this, and a great many other aſſertions in that paper; but ſaying is much caſter, 


if that may paſs for proof. 
INDEED he has, by a ſhort way, anſwered the book above-mentioned, in 


the concluſion of his paper, in theſe words: © And he that ſo groſly miſtakes. 
* in ſo material points of what he would aſſert, it is plain is not free from 


* miſtakes.” It does not appear that he, who publiſhed that book, ever thought 
himſelf free from miſtakes; but he, that miſtakes in two material points, 
may be in the right in two others, and thoſe will ſtill need an anſiver. But one 
of theſe material points will, I think, by what is already ſaid, appear not to be 
a miſtake ; and for any thing the author of the paper hath ſaid, or can ſay, it 
will always be true, that an ounce of filver coined, or not coined, is, and 
eternally will be, of equal value to any other ounce of filver. As to any other 
_ miſtake, concerning the rate of coinage, it is like he had his information from 
ſome diſintereſted perſon, whom he thought worthy of credit. And whether 


it be 3s. 6d. as he was told, or only ſixteen pence halfpenny per pound troy, 
as the paper ſays, whether the reader will believe the one, or the other, or 
think it worth his more exact inquiry, this is certain, the kingdom ought not 


to be at that, or any other charge, where there is no advantage, as there will 
be none in this propoſed coinage, but quite the contrary. 

IN his anſwer to 

Object. 1. Hx ſays from Edw. III. Silver has from time to time (as it 


« orew in eſteem) been by degrees raiſed in all mints.” If an ounce of filver 


now not exchanging, or paying for what one tenth of an ounce would have 


purchaſed in Edw. IIId's time, and ſo being ten times leſs worth now, than it 


was then, be growing in eſteem, this author is in the right; elſe ſilver has not 
ſince Edw. IIId's reign, from time to time grown in eſteem. Be that as it 
will, he ailigns a Wrong cauſe of raiſing of ſilver, as he calls it, in our mint. 
For if growing thus in requeſt, i. e. by leſſening 1 its value, had been the rea- 


fon of altering our money, this change of coin, or railing the denomination: 
of filver in ours, and other mints, ought to have been greater by much, ſince 
Henry VII's time, than it was between that and Edward IIId's; becauſe the 


great change of the value of ſilver has been made, by the plenty of it poured 
into this part of the world from the Weſt- Indies, not diſcovered till Henry 


VIT's reign. So that I think I may ſay, that the value of filver from Edward 
HI. to Henry VII. changed not one tenth, but from Henry VII. till now it 
changed above ſeven tenths ; and yet, money having been raiſe d in our mint. 


LW © 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


two thirds ſince Edward IIId's time, the far greater part of the raiſing of it 


was before Henry's VII's time, and a very ſmall part of it ſince; ſo that the 
cauſe, inſinuated by our author, it is evident, was not the the cauſe of leſſen- 
ing our coin ſo often, whatever it was: and it is poſſible there wanted not men 


of projects in thoſe days, who for private ends, by wrong ſuggeſtions, and 
falſe reaſonings, covered with myſterious terms, led thoſe into miſtakes, 


who had not the time and will nicely to examine ; though a crown-piece 
three times as big as one of ours now, might, for its ſize alone, deſerve to 


"be reformed, hu : LY | 
| To Object. 2. he ſays, © The raiſing the denomination of money in 
Spain and Portugal, was making it go for more when coined, than its true 


* Yale. LE 1 
Tris, I ſay, is impoſſible, and deſire the author to prove it. It did in 


Spain and Portugal, juſt what it will do here and every-where; it made not 
the ſilver coined go for more than its value, in all things to be bought, but 
juſt ſo much as the denomination was raiſed, juſt ſo much leſs of commodity 
had the buyer in exchange for it: as it would be here, if you ſhould coin 
ſix- pences into ſhillings; if any one went to market with this new money, 
he would find that, whereas he had a buſhel of wheat laſt week for eight 
{ſhillings of the former coin, he would have now but half a buſhel for eight 
of the new ſhillings, when the ſame denomination had but half the quantity 
of filver. Indeed thoſe, who were to receive money upon former contracts, 
_ would be defrauded of half their due, receiving in their full tale of any deno- 
mination contracted for, but half the filver they ſhould have; the cheat 


whereof they would find, when they went to market with their new money. 


For this I have above proved, that one ounce of ſilver is, and eternally will be, 
equal in value to another ounce of filver; and all that can poſſibly put a diffe- 


rence between them, is only the different value of the workmanſhip, be- 
ſtowed on one more than another, which in coinage our author tells us in 


this paper is but ſixteen pence halfpenny per pound troy. I demand therefore, 
of our author, to ſhew that any ſort of coinage, or, as he calls it, raifing 


of money, can raiſe the value of coined filver, or make it go for more than 
uncoined, bating the charge of coinage; unleſs it be to thoſe who, being to 


receive money upon former contracts, will, by receiving the tale agreed for, 
receive leſs than they ſhould of ſilver, and ſo be defrauded of what they really 


contracted for. 


WHAT effect ſuch a raiſing of their money had in one particular, I will tell 
our author, In Portugal they count their money by reys, a very ſmall, or ra- 


ther imaginary coin, juſt as if we here ſhould count all our ſums by farthings. 


It pleaſed the government, poſſibly being told that it would raiſe the value of 
their money, to raiſe in denomination the ſeveral ſpecies, and make them go 

for a greater (let us ſuppoſe double the) number of reys than formerly. What 
was the conſequence? It not only confounded the property of the ſubject, and 
diſturbed affairs to no purpoſe ; but treaties of commerce having ſettled the 
rates of the cuſtoms at ſo many reys on the ſeveral commodities, the king im- 
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and railing the value of money. 


mediately loſt in the value half his cuſtoms, The ſame that in proportion 
will happen in the ſettled revenue of the crown here, upon the propoſed change. 

For though our author in theſe words, „ whereas all now defired by this 
ce act is, to keep ſilver, when coined, of the ſame value it was before, would 
inſinuate, that this raiſing the denomination, or leſſening our coin, as is pro- 
poſed, will N no ſuch thing ; yet it is demonſtration, that when our coin is 
leflened 3d. in 58. the king will receive five per cent. leſs in value in his cuſ- 


toms, 4 and all his ſettled revenue, and ſo proportionably, as the quan- 5 


tity of ſilver, in every ſpecies of our coin, ſhall be made leſs than now it is 
coined in thoſe of the ſame denomination. 


BuT, whatever our author means by“ making money go ſor more when 


« coined than its true value, or by keeping ſilver, when coined, of the ſane 
« value it was before ;” this is evident, that raiſing their money thus, by 
coining it with leſs ſilver in it than it had before, had not the effect in Portu- 
gal and Spain, which our author propoſes from it here: for it has not brought. 
one penny more to the mint there, nor kept their money, or ſilver, from 
exportation ſince, though forfeiture and death be the penalties joined 1 in aid to 
this trick of raiſing to keep it in. 
Bur our author tells us in anſwer to Object. 4. This © will ſcarce ever at 
« all be perceived.” If of 100 guineas a man has in his pocket, 5 ſhould be 
picked out, fo he ſhould not perceive it, the fraud and the loſs would not be 
one jot the leſs; and though he perceived it not when, or how it was done, 
yet he will find it in his accounts, and the going ſo much back 1 in | his eſtate at 
the end of the year. 
To Object. z. he ſays, The . raiſing your. coin (it may be) may raiſe the 
price of bullion Pete! in England.” An ounce of filver will always be equal 
in value to an ounce of ſilver every-where, bating the workmanſhip. I ſay it 


«c 


18 impoſſible to be otherwiſe, and require our author to ſhew it poſlible in 


England, or any- where, or elſe hereafter to ſpare his “ may be”. To avoid 

fallacies, I deſire to be underſtood, when I uſe the word filver alone, to mean 
nothing but ſilver, and to lay aſide the conſideration of baſet metals that ma 
be mixed with it: for I do not ſay that an ounce of ſtandard, that has almoſt 
one twelfth of copper in it, is of equal value with an ounce of fine filver that 
has no alloy at all; but that any two ounces of equally alloyed flyer, will 
always be of equal value; ; the ſilver being the meaſure of commerce, it is the 
quantity of filver that is in every piece he receives, and not the denomination 
_of it, which the merchant looks after, and values it by. 
Bor this raiſing of the denomination our author would have > I W 
it will be © better for the poſſeſſors of bullion,” as he ſays, Anſw. 2. But who 
are they who now in England are poſſeſſed of ſo much bullion ? or what pri- 
vate men are there in England of that conſideration, that for their advantage,. 
all our money ſhould be new coined, and of a leſs weight, with 0 great a 
charge to the nation, and loſs to his majeſty's revenue? 


_ Hs farther adds, Anſw. 3. It doth not thence inevitably fallow, it will. 
raiſe the 23 of bullion beyond ſea.” 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


IT will as inevitably follow, as that nineteen ounces of ſilver will never 


be equal in weight, or worth, to twenty ounces of filver: fo much as you 
leſſen your coin, ſo much more muſt you pay in tale, as will make the quan- 


tity of filver the merchant expects, for his OY under what deno- 
mination ſoever he receives it. 
TE clothier, thus buying his Spaniſh wooll, oil, and labour, at five per 


cent. more in denomination, ſells his woollen manufacture proportionably 


dearer to the Engliſh merchant, who exporting it to Spain, where their 
money is not changed, ſells it at the uſual market-rate, and fo brings home 
the ſame quantity of bullion for it, which he was wont ; which, therefore, 


he muſt ſell to you at the ſame raiſed value your money is at: and what then 


is gained by all this? The denomination is only changed, to the prejudice of 


the publick, but as to all the great matters of your trade, the ſame quantity 
of ſilver is paid for commodities as before, and they fold in their ſeveral foreign 


markets for the ſame quantity of filver. But whatever happens 1 in the rate 


of foreign bullion, the raiſing of the denomination of our money, will bring 
none of it to our mint to be coined ; that depends on the balance of our trade, 


and not on leſſening our coin ander the ſame denomination : for whether the 
pieces we call crowns be coined 16, 24, or 100 grains lighter, it will be all 
one as to the value of bullion, „or the bringing more, or leſs of it into England, 
or to our mint. 

WHAT he ſays in his anſwer to Object. 4. beſides what we have already 


5 pa notice of, is partly againſt his bill, and partly miſtake. 


. Hz fays, © It may be ſome (as it is now) gain to thoſe, that will ven- 


"06: dirs to melt down the milled and heavy money now coined.” That men 
do venture to melt down the milled and heavy money, 1s evident, from the 
ſmall part of milled money is now to be found of that great quantity of it 
that has been coined; and a farther evidence is this, that milled money will 


now yield four, or five more per cent. than the other, which muſt be to 


melt down, and uſe as bullion, and not as money in ordinary payments. 
The reaſon whereof is, the ſhameful and horrible debaſing (or, as our author 
would have it, raiſing) our unmilled money by clipping. 


For the odds betwixt milled and unmilled money being now, modeſtly 
ſpeaking, above 20 per cent. and bullion, for reaſons elſewhere given, being 


not to be had, refiners, and ſuch as have need of filver, find it the cheap- 


eſt way to buy milled money for clipped, at four, five, or more per cent. loſs. 
T asx, therefore, this gentleman, What ſhall become of all our preſent 
milled and heavy money, upon the paſling of this act? To which his paper 


almoſt confeſſes, what I will venture to anſwer for him, viz. that, as ſoon 
as ſuch a law is paſſed, the milled and heavy money will all be melted down; 
for it being five per cent. heavier, 1. e. more worth than what is to be coined 
in the mint, no body will carry it thither to receive five per cent. leſs for it, 


but tel] it to ſuch as will give four, or four and a half per cent. more for it, 


and at that rate melt it down with rs for Lombard-ſtreet is too 
quick: ſighted, to give ſixty ounces of filver for fifty- ſeven ounces of filver, 


when bare throwing 1 it into the melting- pot will make it change for its equal 
weight. 


and raiſing the value of money. 


weight. 80 that by this law five per cent. gain on all our milled money, will 
be given to be ſhared between the poſſeſſor and the melter of our milled 
money, out of the honeſt creditor and landlord's pocket, who had the gua- 
ranty of the law, that under ſuch a tale of pieces, of ſuch a denomination as 
he lett his land for, he ſhould have to ſuch a value, i. e. ſuch a weight in ſil- 
ver. Now I aſk, Whether it be not a direct and unanſwerable reaſon againſt 
this bill, that he confeſſes, that it will be, „a gain to thoſe, who will 
* melt down the milled and heavy money,” with ſo much loſs to the pub- 
lick; and not, as he fays, © with very ſmall loſs to thoſe, that ſhall be paid 
_ © in the new, unleſs he calls five per cent. very ſmall loſs; for juſt ſo much 
is it to receive but fifty-ſeven grains, or ounces of ſilver, for ſixty, which is 


the proportion in making your crowns 3 d. lighter. This is certain, no body 


will pay away milled or weighty crowns for debts, or commodities, when it 


will yield him four, or five per cent. more; fo that which is now left of 


weighty money, being ſcattered up and down the kingdom, into private 


hands, which cannot tell how to melt it down, will be kept up and loſt to 


our trade. And, as to your clipped and light money, will you make a new 
act for coinage, without taking any care for that? The making a new ſtand- 
ard for your money, cannot do leſs than make all money, which is lighter 


than that ſtandard, unpaſſable; and thus the milled and heavy money not 
coming into payment, and the light, and clipped not being lawful money, 
according to the new ftandard, there muſt needs be a ſudden ſtop of trade, 


and it is to be feared, a general confuſion of affairs ; ; though our author lays, 
« it will not any ways interrupt trade.” 


2. Tus latter part of the ſection, about raifing the value of land, I take 
the liberty to ſay is a miſtake; which, though a ſufficient reply to an aſſer- 


tion without proof, yet I ſhall not fo far imitate this author, as barely to ſay 


things: and therefore, I ſhall add this reaſon for what I fay, viz. Becauſe 
nothing can truly raiſe the value, i. e. the rent of land, but the increaſe of 


your money: but becauſe raiſing the value of land is a phraſe, which, by its. 


uncertain ſenſe, may deceive others, we may reckon up theſe ſeveral mean- 


ings of it. 


1. Tur wide of land is raiſed, when its intrinſick worth is increaſed, i. e. 
when it is fitted to bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable product. And 


thus the value of land is raiſed only by good huſbandry. 
2. THE value of land is raiſed, when remaining of the ſame fertiliey, it 


comes to yield more rent, and thus its value ! 13 raiſed oy wy a greater plenty 


of money and treaſure. 


3. Or it may be raiſed in our author's way, WY is, by raiſing he 
in tale of pieces, but not in the quantity of ſilver received for it; which in 


truth, is no raiſing of it at all, any more than it could be accounted the raifing 
of a man's rent, if he lett his land this year for forty ſixpences, which laſt. 
year he lett for twenty ſhillings. Nor would it alter the caſe, if he ſhould: 


call thoſe forty ſixpences forty ſhillings ; for having but half the filver of forty 


ſhillings in them, they would be but of half the value, however their deno- 
mination were changed. 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, &c. 


In his anſwer to the fifth objection, there is this dangerous inſinuation, 


That coin, in any country where it is coined, goes not by weight, i. e. has 


its value from the ſtamp and denomination, and not the quantity of filver in 


it. Indeed in contracts already made, if your ſpecies be by law coined a fifth 


part lighter, under the ſame denomination, the creditor muſt take a hundred 


ſuch light ſhillings, or twenty ſuch light crown-pieces for 51. if the law 


calls them ſo, but he loſes one fifth, in the intrinſick value of his debt. But, 

in bargains to be made, and things to be purchaſed, money has, and will 
always have its value from the quantity of filver in it, and not from the ſtamp 
and denomination, as has been already proved, and will, ſome time or other be 


evidenced with a witneſs, in the clipped money. And if it were not ſo, that 


the value of money were not according to the quantity of filver in it, 1. e. 


that it goes by weight, I ſeeno reaſon why clipping ſhould be ſo ſeverely puniſhed. 


As to foreigners, he is forced to confeſs, that it is all one what our mone 
is, greater or leſs, who regard only the quantity of filver, they ſell their 


goods for; how then can the leſſening our money bring more Pony” of 
bullion into England, or to the mint? 


BuT he ſays, “ The owners and importers of filver will find a good mar- 


« ket at the mint, &c.” But always a better in Lombard-ſtreet, and not a 
grain of it will come to the mint, as long as by an under-balance of trade, 
or other foreign expences, we contract debts beyond fea, which require the 
remitting of greater ſums thither, than are imported in bullion. If for 
above forty years after ſilver was raiſed, in the forty-third year of queen 
Elizabeth, from 5 s. to 5 8. 2 d. the ounce, uncoined ſilver was not wortli 
< above 4 8. 10 d. per ounce ;”—the cauſe was not that railing of filver in the 
mint, but an over-balance of trade, which bringing in an increaſe of ſilver 
yearly, for which men having no occaſion abroad, brought it to the mint to 
be coined, rather than let it lie dead by them in bullion : and whenever that 
is the 2 again in England, it will occaſion coining again, and not till then. 
No money was in thoſe days exported,” ſays he; no, nor bullion neither, 
: lay I; why ſhould, or how could it, when our exported merchandize paid 
for: all the commodities we brought home, with an over-plus of filver and 
gold, which ſtaying here, ſet the mint on work. But the paſſing this bill, 
8 will not hinder the exportation of one ounce either of bullion or money, 
which muſt go, if you contract debts beyond ſea; and how its having been 
_ ence melted in England, which is another thing propoſed i in this bill, ſhall 
binder its exportation, 1s hard to conceive, when even coining has not been 
able to do it, as is demonſtrable, if it be examined what vaſt ſums of milled 
5 money have been coined, in the two laſt reigns, and how little of it is now 
left. Beſides, if the exportation of bullion ſhould be brought under any 
greater difficulty than of any other commodity, it is to be conſidered whether 
the management of that trade, which is in ſkilful hands, will not thereupon 
be ſo ordered, as to divert it from coming to England for the future, and cauſe 
it to be ſent from Spain, directly to thoſe places, where they know Engliſh* 
debts will make it turn to beſt account, to anſwer bills of exchange ſent thither,” 
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To the Rionr HoxOURABLR 


Sir JOHN SOMMERS, Ent. 


Lord Keeper of the great ſeal of England, and one of his Ma- 


jeſty s moſt honourable N 


My Lend, 
T. E papers I here preſent your lordſhip, are in ſubſtance the ſame 


with one which I delivered to you, in obedience to the commands 1 
received, by your lordſhip, from their excellencies, the lords juſtices; 


and with another, which I writ in anſwer to ſome queſtions your lordſhip was 


pleaſed to propoſe to me, concerning our coin. The approbation your lord- 


| ſhip was pleaſed to give them then, has been an encouragement to me to reviſe 


them now, and put them in an order, fitter to comply with their deſires, who 
will needs have me print ſomething at this time on this ſubject: and could any 
thing of this nature be received with indifferency in this age, the allowance 


they have had from your lordſhip, whoſe great and clear judgment is, with 


general conſent and applauſe, acknowledged to be the juſt meaſure of right 


and wrong amongſt us, might make me hope that they might Paſs 1 in the world 


without any great diſlike. 


HowEvER, ſince your lordſhip thought they might be of uſe to clear ſome. 
_ difficulties, and rectify ſome wrong notions, that are taken up about money, 


I have ventured them into the world, deſiring no mercy to any erroneous po- 


ſitions, or wrong reaſonings, which ſhall be found in them. I ſhall never know- 
ingly be of any, but truth's and my country's fide; the former I ſhall always 
gladly embrace and own, whoever ſhews it me : and in theſe papers, I am 
ſure, I have no other aim, but to do what little I can for the ſervice of my 
country. Your lordſhip's ſo evidently preferring that to all other conſiderati- 


ons, does, in the eyes of all men, fit ſo well upon you, that my ambition will 


not be blamed, if I in this propoſe to myſelf ſo great an | Example, and! in my 


little ſphere am moved by the ſame principle. 
I Have a long time foreſeen the miſchief and ruin coming upon us by 


clipped money, if it were not timely ſtopped: and had concern enough for the 


publick, to make me print ſome thoughts touching our coin, ſome years ſince. 


The principles I there went on, I ſee no reaſon to alter: they have, if I miſ- 
take not, their foundation in nature, and will ſtand : they have their founda- 


tion in nature, and are clear; and will be fo, in all the train of their conſe- 
quences, throughout this whole (as it is thought) myſterious buſineſs of mo- 
' ney, to all thoſe, who will but be at the eaſy trouble of ſtripping this ſubject 


of hard, obſcure, and doubtſul words, wherewith men are often miſled, and 5 
miſlead others. And now the diſorder is come to extremity, and can no longer 
125 played with, I wiſh it may find a ſudden and effectual cure, not a remedy 


in 


in found and appearance, which may flatter us on to ruin, in continuation of a 
growing miſchief, that calls for preſent help. 

Ivwersz tco, that the remedy may be as eaſy as poſſible; and that the cure 
of this evil be not ordered ſo, as to lay a great part of the burden unequally on 
thoſe, who have had no particular hand in it. Weſtminſter-hall.is fo great a 
witneis of your lordſhip's unbiaſſed juſtice, and ſteady care to preſerve 10 eve- 
ry one their right, that the world will not wonder you ſhould not be for ſuch 
a lefiening our coin, as will, without any reaſon, deprive great numbers of 

blameleſs men cf a fifth part of their eſtates, beyond the relief of Chancery. 
I hope this age will eſcape ſo great a blemiſh. I doubt not but there are ma- = 
ny, os tor the ſervice of their country, and for the ſupport of the govern- a 
ment, would gladly part with, not only one fifth, but a much larger portion 1 
DE thes eſtates. But, when it ſhall be taken from them, only to be beſtowed 
on men, in their and the common opinion, no better deſerving of their coun- 
try than themſelves, unleſs growing exceedingly rich by the publick neceſſities, 
whilſt every body elſe finds his fortune ſtreightened by them, be a publick 
merit, that deterves a publick and ſignal reward; this loſs of one fifth of their 
debts and income will ſit heavy on them, who ſhall feel it, without the alle- 
viation of any profit, or credit, that will thereby accrue to the nation, by 
ſach a leſſening of our coin. 

Ir any one aſk, how I, a retired, private man, come at this time to es 
dle with money and trade, for they are inſeparable? I reply, that your lord- 
Mip, and the other great men, that put me upon it, are anſwerable for it: 
. ether What ] ſay be to the purpoſe, or no, that I myſelt am anſwerable for. 

This I can anſwer to all the world, that I have not ig any thing here, with- 
ut e full perſuaſion of its truth; nor with any other motive, or purpoſe, than 
the clear ing of this artificially perplexed, rather than in itſelf myſterious, ſub- 
ee, as far: as my poor talent reaches. That which, perhaps, I ſhall not be 
bo Wel] able to anſwer to your lordſhip and myſelf, is the N I have taken, 


"in lezen an ddreſt < as this, to > aons that I am, 
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Your lordſhip's moſt humble, 


4 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


— "_es are" 


Jonx Locke. 


15 he 


The PREFACE. 


HOUGH Mr. Lowndes and I differ in the way, yet, I aſfore myſelf, 
our end is the ſame; and that we both propoſe to ourſelves the ſervice 
of our country. He is a man known ſo able in the poſt he is in, to which 
the buſineſs of money peculiarly belongs; and has ſhewed himſelf ſo learned 
in the records, and matters of the mint, and fo exact in calculations and com- 
binations of numbers relating to our coin, either already in uſe, or deſigned 
by him, that I think I ſhould have troubled the publick no more on this 
| ſubject, had not he himſelf engaged in me it; and brought it to that paſs, that 
either I muſt be RE to renounce my own N or mutt N ops. 
oſe his. Tj 
; WrirsT his treatiſe was yet a manuſcript, and bende it was laid before 
thoſe great perſons, to whom it was afterwards ſubmitted, he did me the fa- 
vour to ſhew it to me; and made me the compliment, to aſk me my opinion 
of it. Though we had ſome ſhort diſcourſe on the ſubject, yet the multipli- 
city of his buſineſs, whilſt I ſtaid in town, and my health, which ſoon after 
forced me out of it, allowed us not an occaſion to debate any one point tho- 
roughly, and bring it to an iſſue. - Before I returned to town, his book was in 
the preſs, and finiſhed, before I had an opportunity to ſee Mr. Lowndes 
again. And here he laid a new obligation on me, not only in giving me one 
of them, but telling me, when I received it from his hands, that it was the 
firſt he had parted with to any body. I then went it over a ſecond time, and 
having more leiſure to conſider it, I found there were a great many particu- 
lars in it drawn out of antient records, not commonly known, wherewith he 
had obliged the world. Theſe, which very pleaſingly entertained me, though 
they prevailed not on me to be of his opinion every where, yet joined with the 
great civilities he had ſhewn me, left me in a diſpoſition ſo little inclined to 
oppoſe any thing in it, that I ſhould rather have choſen to acknowledge my- 
{elf in print, to be his convert, if his arguments had convinced me, than to 
have troubled the world with the reaſons why I diſſent from him. 5 
Ix this diſpoſition, my pen reſted from meddling any further with this ſub= 
5 ject whilſt I was in town; ſoon after, my own health, and the death of a 


friend, forced me into the country; and the buſineſs occaſioned thereby, and 
my own private affairs, took up all my time at my firſt coming thither; and 


had continued on to do ſo, had not ſeveral repeated intimations and inſtances 
from London, not without ſome reproaches of my backwardneſs, made me 
ſee, that the world concerned me particularly in Mr. Lowndes's poſtſeript, ; 
and expected ſomething from me on that occaſion. _ 

THoUGH poſſibly I was not wholly out of his mind when Me: Lowndes 
writ that invitation, yet I ſhall not make myſelf the compliment, to think 1 
alone am concerned in it. The great importance of the matter, made him 


deſire every one to contribute What he could to the clearing of it, and ſetting 
Vo I. II. N it 
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it in a true light. And I muſt do him this right, to think, that he prefers the 
publick good to his private opinion; and therefore is willing his propoſals and 
arguments ſhould with freedom be examined to the bottom; that, if there be 
any miſtake in them, no body may be miſled by his reputation and authority, 
to the prejudice of his country. Thus I underſtand his poſtſcript, and thus I 
ſhall endeavour to comply with it. I ſhall to the beſt of my ſkill, examine 
his arguments with all reſpect to him, and fidelity to truth, as far as I can diſ- 
cover it. The frankneſs of his proceeding in particular with me, aſſures me 
he is ſo great a lover of truth and right, that he will not think himſelf injured . 
when that is defended ; and will be glad, when it is made plain, by whoſe 15 
h, 3 VVT 1 
Tus is what has made me publiſh theſe papers, without any derogation to 8 
Mr. Lowndes, or ſo much as a ſuſpicion that he will take it amiſs. I judge ny 
of him by myſelf. For I ſhall think myſelf obliged to any one, who ſhall | 
ſhew me or the publick, any material miſtake in any thing I have here faid, 
whereon any part of the queſtion turns. | e 2 
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and trading parts of the world. 
Ir is the inſtrument of commerce by its Incrinfck Falte 


8 Lv E R is the ien and meaſure ol commerce in 1 all the civilized 


Tux intrinſick value of ſilver, conſidered as money, is that eſtimate 
which common conſent has placed on it, whereby it is made equivalent to 
all other things, and conſequently is the univerſal barter, or exchange, which | 
men give and receive for other things, they would purchaſe or part with, 
for a valuable conſideration ; and you as the Wie man tells Vs, een e 
ſwers all things. > 
SILVER is the meaſure of commerce by its quantity, which i 18 this mea- _ 
ſure alſo of its intrinſick value. If one grain of ſilver has an intrinſick value 
in it, two grains of ſilver has double that intrinſick value, and three grains 
treble, and ſo on proportionably. This we have daily experience of, in com 


mon buying and ſelling. For if one ounce of ſilver will buy, i. e. is of 


equal value to, one buſhel of wheat, two ounces of ſilver will buy two buſhels 
of the ſame wheat, i. e. has double the value. 


_ HeNCE it is evident, that an equal quantity of filver i 1s s always of equal 
value to an equal quantity of ſilver. 


Tris, common ſenſe, as well as the market, 3 us. For filver being 


all of the fame nature and goodneſs, having all the ſame qualities, it is im- 
poſſible but it ſhould in the ſame quantity have the ſame value. For, if a 
Teſs quantity of any commodity be allowed to be equal in value to a greater 
quantity of the ſame ſort of commodity, it muft be for ſome good quality 
it has, which the other wants. But filver to filver has no ſuch difference. 


HERE it will be aſked, is not ſome ſilver finer than other? 


1 answzx, one maſs af mixed metal not diſcerned by the eye to be any | 
= thing but ſilver, and therefore called ſilver, may have a leſs mixture of baſer 


N 2 — metal 
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Further conſiderations concerning 


metal in it than another, and ſo in common ſpeech is ſaid to be finer ſilver. 


So ducatoons, having a leſs mixture of copper in them than our Engliſh coin 


has, are ſaid to be finer ſilver. But the truth is, the ſilver that is in each is 
equally fine, as will appear when the baſer metal is ſeparate from it. And it 


is of this pure, or fine filver, I muſt be underſtood, when I mention filver ; 


not regarding the copper, or lead, which may chance to be mixed with it. 


For example: Take an ounce of ſilver, and one fourth of an ounce of copper 
and melt them together, one may ſay of the whole maſs, that it is not fine 
tilver; but it is true, there is an ounce of fine ſilver in it; and though this 

maſs, weighing one ounce and a quarter, be not of equal value to one ounce 
anda quarter of fine filver, yet the ounce of fine ſilver in it, is, when ſeparate 


from the copper, of equal value to any other ounce of ſilver. 
By this meaſure of commerce, viz. the quantity of filver, men meaſure 


the value of all other things. Thus to meaſure what the value of lead is to 
wheat, and of either of them to a certain ſort of linen cloth ; the quantity of 
ſilver, that each is valued at, or ſells for, needs only be known. For, if a 


yard of cloth be fold for half an ounce of filver, a buſhel of wheat for one 


_ ounce, and a hundred weight of lead for two ounces ; any one preſently ſees 
and lays, that a buſhel of wheat is double the value of a yard of that cloth, 
and but half the value of an hundred weight of lead. 


Sou are of opinion, that this meaſure of commerce, like all other 


meaſures, is arbitrary, and may at pleaſure be varied, by putting more, or 
15 fewer grains of filver, in pieces of a known denomination, v. g. by making 
a penny, or a ſhilling lighter, or heavier in filver, in a country where theſe 
are known denominations of pieces of ſilver money. But they will be of 
another mind, when they conſider, that filver is a cating of a nature quite 
different from all other. The yard, or quart men meaſure by, may reſt in- 


differently in the buyers or ſellers, or a third perſon's hands, it matters not 


whoſe it is. But it is not ſo in ſilver: it is the thing bargained for, as well 
as the meaſure of the bargain; and in commerce paſſes from the buyer to the 
ſeller, as being in ſuch a quantity equivalent to the thing ſold : and fo it not. 
only meaſures the value of the commodity it is applied to, but is given in 
exchange for it, as of equal value. But this it does, (as is vifible) only by 
its quantity, and nothing elſe. For it muſt be remembered, that ſilver is 


the inſtrument, as well as meaſure, of commerce, and is given in exchange 


for the things traded for: and, every one deſiring to get as much as he can 
of it, for any commodity. he ſells, it is by the quantity of ſilver, he gets for 
it in exchange, and by nothing elſe, that he meaſures the value of the com- 
modity he ſelts. | 
Tarr: coining of filver, or making money of it, is the 8 of i its 
oo quantity by a publick mark, the better to fit it for commerce. 


In coined 8 or money, there are theſe three things, which are wanting 


in other filver. 1. Pieces of exactly the ſame weight and fineneſs. 2. A 
_ ſtamp, ſet on Eds picces by the publick authority of that country, 3. A 
known denomination given | to theſe pieces by the ſame — 


TE 


2 


raiſing the value of money. 


Tur ſtamp is a mark, and as it were a publick voucher, that a piece of 
ſuch denomination is of ſuch a weight, and of, ſuch a fineneſs, i. e. has ſo 
much ſilver in it. 

Tn ar preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law appropriated to the pieces of 
each denomination, is called the ſtandard. 

Fine ſilver is filver without the mixture of any baſer metal. 

ALLOY 1s baſer metal mixed with 1t. 

Tux fineneſs of any metal appearing to be ſilver, and ſo called, is the pro- 
portion of ſilver in it, compared with what there is in it of baſer metals. 

Tas fineneſs of ſtandard filver in England, is eleven parts ſilver and one 
part copper, near: or to ſpeak more exactly, the proportion of ſilver to cop- 
per, is as 111 to 9. Whatever piece, or maſs, has in it of baſer metal, 
above the proportion of ꝙ to 111, is worſe, or coarſer than ſtandard. What 
ever maſs of metal has a leſs proportion than 9 to 111, of baſer metal in it, 
is better, or finer than ſtandard. 
scx ſilver is the thing ſought for, and would better ſerve 45 the 3 
of commerce, if it were unmixed, it will poſſibly be aſked, © why a 
mixture of baſer metal is allowed in money, and what uſe is there of ack 
ce alloy, which ſerves to make the quantity of filver leſs KNOWN, in the ſeveral 
« coins of different countries ?” 

PxERHAPs it would have been better for commerce in general, and 
more convenient for all their ſubjects, if the princes every where, or at leaſt 
in this part of the world, would at firſt have agreed on the fineneſs of the 
| ſtandard to have been juſt one twelfth alloy, in round numbers; without 
_ thoſe minuter fractions which are to be found in the alloy of moſt of the 

coin of the ſeveral diſtin dominions of this part of the world. Which- 
broken proportion of baſer metal to ſilver, in the ſtandard of the ſeveral 
mints, ſeems to have been introduced by the {kill of men employed in coin- 
ing, to keep that art, (as all trades are called) a myſtery ; rather than for any 
uſe, or neceſſity there was of ſuch broken numbers. But, be that as it will, 
the ſtandard in our mint being now ſettled by authority, and eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom, known at home and abroad, and the rules and methods of eflaying 
ſuited to it; and all the wrought plate, as well as coin of England, being: 
made by that meaſure ; It is of great concernment that it ſhould remain 
unvariable. 

Pur to the queſtion 3 6 What need i 18 there of any mixture of baſer tel 
. with filver in money or plate? 1 anſwer, there 1 is great reaſon. for it. 

8 
CopPER FO TIT AY ſilver makes it harder, cd 15 wears and waſtes 

Jeſs in uſe, than if it were fine filver. 2. It melts caſier. 3. Silver, as it is 
drawn and melted from the mine, being ſeldom perfectly fine, it would be a 
great charge by refining, to ſeparate all the baſer metals from it, and reduce: 
it to perfectly unmixed filver. _ 
_ Tur uſe of coined filver, or money, is, that every man in the country, where: 
it is current 25 e authority, Days without the trouble of ane eſſay- 
; ing 
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Further conſiderations concerning 


ing, or weighing, be aſſured what quantity of ſilver he gives, receives, or 
contracts for, under ſuch and ſuch denominations. 


Ix this ſecurity goes not along with the publick ſtamp, coining is labour 
to no purpoſe, and puts no difference between coined money, and uncoined 
| bullion. This is fo obvious, that I think no government, where money is 
_ coined, ever overlooks it. And therefore, the laws every where, when 


the quantity of ſilver has been leſſened in any piece carrying the publick 


ſtamp, by clipping, waſhing, rounding, &c. have taken off the authority of 
the publick ſtamp, and declared it not to be lawful money. This is Known 
to be ſo in England, and every one may not only refuſe any money bearing 
the publick ſtamp, if it be clipped, or any ways robbed of the due weight of 
its ſilver; but he that offers it in payment is liable to indictment, fine and 
impriſonment. From whence we may ſee; that the uſe and end of the pub- 


lick ſtamp 1s only to be a guard and voucher of the quantity of filver, which 
men contract for. And the injury done to the publick faith, in this point, 


is that which in clipping and falſe coining heightens the robbery into 


treaſon. 
Mex in their kergalns contract not for denominations, or ſounds, but 11 


the intrinſick value; which is the quantity of ſilver, by publick anthority war- 


ranted to be in pieces of ſuch denominations. And it is by having a greater 


_ © quantity of ſilver, that men thrive and grow richer, and not by having a 
greater number of denominations ; which, when they come to have need of 
their money, will prove but empty ſounds, if they do not carry with them the 7 
real quantity of ſilver expected. 

T HE ſtandard once ſettled by publick bote che quantity of ſilver 7 mh 7 

5 bliſhed under the ſeveral denominations (I humbly conceive) ſhould not be 

altered till there were an abſolute neceſſity ſhewn of ſuch a change, which I 
think can never be. 

Tux reaſon why i it | ſhould not be changed, is this; becauſe the publick 

authority i is guarantee for the performance of all legal contracts. But men 
are abſolved from the performance of their legal contracts, if the quantity „ 
ſilver under ſettled and legal denominations be altered: as is evident, if bor- 
Towing 1001. or 400 ounces of ſilver, to repay the ſame quantity of filver 
(for that is underſtood by the fame ſum, and ſo the law warrants it) or taking. 
| a leaſe of lands for years to come, at the like rent of 1001. they ſhall pay, 

FE both the one and the other, in money coined under the ſame denominations, 

With one fifth leſs filver in it, than at the time of the bargain : the landlord 

here and creditor are each defrauded of twenty per cent. of what they con- 

tracted for, and is their due. And I aſk, how much juſter it would be 
thus to diſſolve the contracts they had made, than to make a law, that from 
| henceforth all landlords and calling ſhould be paid their paſt debts, and the 
rents for leaſes already made, in clipped money, twenty per cent. lighter than 
it ſhould be? Both ways they loſe twenty per cent. of their due, and with 
equal juſtice. 

Tur caſe would be the ſame, and legal contracts be 4 Y if the ſtandard, 
ſhould be altered, on the other fide, and each ſpecies of our coin be made one 
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raiſing the value of money. „ 
| | fifth heavier. For then, he that had borrowed, or contracted for any ſum, 


could not be diſcharged, by paying the quantity he agreed for, but be liable 
to be forced to pay twenty per cent. more than he bargained for, that 1s, more 
than he ought. 8 e N 
ON the other fide; Whether the creditor be forced to receive leſs, or the 
debtor be forced to pay more, than his contract, the damage and injury is 
the ſame, whenever a man is defrauded of his due. And whether this will 
not be a publick failure of juſtice, thus arbitrarily to give one man's right and 
_ poſſeſſion to another, without any fault on the ſuffering man's fide, and with- 
out any the leaſt advantage to the publick, I ſhall leave to be conſidered. 
Rals iN of coin is but a ſpecious word to deceive the unwary. It only 
gives the uſual denomination of a greater quantity of filver to a leſs, (v. g. 
calling four grains of filver a penny to-day, when five grains of filver made a 
penny yeſterday) but adds no worth, or real value to the ſilver coin, to make 
amends for its want of filver. That is impoſſible to be done. For it is only 
the quantity of ſilver in it that is, and eternally will be, the meaſure of its va- 
lue. And to convince any one of this, I aſk, whether he, that is forced to 
receive but 320 ounces of filver under the denomination of 1001. (for 400 
ounces of ſilver which he lent under the like denomination of 1001.) will think 
theſe 4320 ounces of filver, however denominated, worth thoſe 400 ounces 
1 he lent ? If any one can be ſuppoſed to filly, he need but go to the next market, 
= or ſhop, to be convinced, that men value not money by the denomination, 
Þ but by the quantity of filver there is in it. One may as rationally hope to 
= | lengthen a foot, by dividing it into fifteen parts, inſtead of twelve, and calling 
them inches, as to increaſe the value of the ſilver, that is in a ſhilling, by di- 
viding it in fifteen parts inſtead of twelve, and calling them pence. This is 
all that is done, when a ſhilling 1s raiſed from twelve to fifteen pence. 
8-4 CLIPPING of money is raiſing it without publick authority; the ſame de- 
M1 ei nat remaining to the piece, that hath now leſs ſilver in it than it had 
1B before. F 5 5 
£  _ALTERING the ſtandard, by coining pieces under the ſame denomination 
with leſs filver in them than they formerly had, is doing the fame thing by pub- 
lick authority. The only odds is, that by clipping, the loſs is not forced on 
any one, (for no body is obliged to receive clipped money ;) by altering the 
"ner. HET 8 F oy Coo xo top 
_. ALTERING the ſtandard, by raifing the money, will not get to the publick, 
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» or bring to the mint to be coined, one ounce of filver : but will defraud the 
ES king, the church, the univerſities and hoſpitals, &c. of ſo much of their ſet- 
"* EE tled revenue, as the money is raiſed, v. g. twenty per cent. if the money (as is 
3 If propoſed) be raiſed one fifth. It will weaken, if not totally deſtroy the publick 

EX faith, when all that have truſted the publick, and aſſiſted our preſent neceſſi- 
E = ties, upon acts of parliament, in the million lottery, bank act, and other loans, 
© = ſhall be defrauded of twenty per cent. of what thoſe acts of parliament were 
I 1 ſecurity for. And to conclude, this raiſing our money will defraud all private 
1 3 men of twenty per cent, in their all debts and ſettled revenues. 


_ CLippPiNG, 
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| Further conſiderations concerning 


CL1eeixc, by Engliſhmen, is robbing the honeſt man who receives clipped 
money, and transferring the ſilver, i. e. the value is pared off from it, into the 
clipper's pocket. Clipping by foreigners is robbing England itſelf. And thus 
the Spaniards lately robbed Portugal of a great part of its treaſure, or com- 


modities {which is the ſame wing) by importing — them clipped money of 


the Portugal ſtamp. 
CLIPPING, and clipped money, have, beſides this robbery of the oublick, 


other great inconveniencies: as the diſordering of trade, raiſing foreign ex- 


Change, and a N een which every one feels thereby in 8 * | 
-— anars. 


CL1PpiNnG is fo gainſul, and ſo ſecret a robbery, that penalties cannot re- 


Nrain it, as we ſee by experience. 


NorhINO, I humbly conceive, can put a ſtop to clipping, now it is 


grown fo univerſal, and men become fo {kiltul i in it, but making it unprofit- 
able. 


NorTnixnG can make üppig unprofitable, but making all light money 
20 only for its weight. This ſtops clipping in a moment, brings out all the 


milled and weighty money, deprives us not of any part of our clipped money 


for the ule of trade, and brings it ns and wy degrees, and without force, 
into the mint to be recoined. 


Ir clipped money be called in all at once, and ſtopped fon paſſing by 


weight, I fear it will ſtop trade, put our affairs all at a ſtand, and introduce 
confuſion, Whereas, if it be permitted to paſs by its weight, till it can by 
degrees be coined, (the ſtamp ſecuring its fineneſs, as well then as now, and 


the ſcales determining its weight) it will ſerve for paying of great ſums, as 
commodiouſly almoſt as weighty money, and the weighty money, being then 


brought out, will ſerve for the market trade, and lels payments, and alſo to 
wel igh the clipped money by. 


On the other ſide ; If clipped. money be allowed to paſs current by tale, till 


it be all recoined, one of theſe two effects will apparently follow: either that 
we ſhall want money for trade, as the chipped money decreaſes, by being coined 


into weighty; (for very few, if any body, who get weighty money into their 


hands, will part with it, whilſt clipped money, not of half the value is cur- _ 


rent) or if they do the coiners and clippers will pick it up, and new coin and 


clip it, whereby clipped money will be increaſed. So that, by this way, ei- 
ther money will be wanting to trade, or clipped money continued. If clipped 
money be ſtopped all at once, there is immediately a ſtop of trade, If it be 
permittted to paſs in tale, as if it were lawful, weighty money, whillt it is re- 
coining, and till all be recoined, that way alſo there will be an end of trade, 
or no end of clipped money. But, if it be made to paſs for its weight, till it 


be all recoined, both theſe evils are avoided, and the weighty mange, which 
ve want, will be brought out to boot. 


Money is neceſſary to the carrying on of trade. For where money fails 5 


men cannot Bay. and trade ſtops. 


CIT 


raiſing the value of money. 


Crevir will ſupply the deſect of it to ſome ſmall degree, for a little while. 
But, credit being nothing but the expectation of money within ſome limited 
time, money mult be had, or credit will fail. 

Monty allo is neceſſary to us, in a certain proportion to the plenty of it 
amongſt our neighbours. For, if any of our neighbours have it in a much 
greater abundance than we, we are many Ways ; obnoxious to them. 1. They 


can maintain a greater force. 2. They can tempt away our people, by 
greater wages, to ſerve them by land, or tea, or in any labour. 3. They 


can command the markets, and thereby break our trade, and make us poor. 
4. They can on any occaſion 1 naval and w arlike ſtores, and {hereby en- 
danger us. 


Ix countries where domeſtick mines do not ſupply it, nothing can bring i in 


ſilver but tribute, or trade. Tribute is the effect of ws trade, of {kill 
and induſtry. 


By commerce filver 1s hogahe- in, only by an over- balance of tra 
IN cover- balance of trade, is when the quantity of commodities, 14 we 


ſend to any country, do more than pay for thoſe we bring from thence: for 


then the overplus is brought home in bullion. 


BULLION is ſilver, whoſe workmanſhip has no value. And this ſoreign 


coin hath no value here for its ſtamp, and our coin is bullion 1 in foreign domi- 
nions. 


IT is uſcleſs and labour in vain, to coin n cr, imported into any country, 


where it is not to ſtay. 


SILVER imported cannot ſtay i in any country in -which, by an over- balahce 


of their. whole trade, it is not made theirs, and doth not become a real increaſe 


of their wealth. 5 
Ir, by a general balance of its trade, England STE {ends out commodi- 


ties to the value of four hundred thouſand ounces of ſilver, more than the com- 
modities we bring home from abroad coſt us; there is one hundred thouſand 
pound every year clear again : which will come home in money, by a real in- 


creaſe of our wealth, and will ſtay here. 
ON the other fide, if, upon a general balance of our whole trade, we yearly 


import commodities from other parts, to the value of an hundred thouſand 


pound more than our commodities exported pay for, we every year grow an 


hundred thouſand pound poorer. And if, beſides that, we ſhould alſo import 
a million in bullion from Spain every year, yet it is not ours; it is no increaſe. 
to our wealth, nor can it ſtay here; but muſt be exported again, every grain 


of it, with an hundred thouſand pound of our own money to boot. 


IHA heard it propoſed, as a way to keep our money here, that we {ſhould 
pay our debts contracted beyond ſeas, by bills of exchange. 

THe idleneſs of ſuch a propoſition will pony” when the nature of exchange 
is a little conſidered. 


FOREIGN exchange is the Paying of money in one country, to receive it in 
another. 


Tun exchange is high, when a man pays for bills of exchange abo; e tae par, 
It is low, when he Pays leſs than the par. 
* L. II. on „ 
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F urther conſiderations concerning 


Tur par is a certain numbers of pieces of the coin of one countty, containing 
in them an equal quantity of ſilver to that in another numberof pieces, of the coin 
of another country: v. g. ſappoſing 36 {killings of Holland to have juſt as much 
Hl ver in them as 20 Eoglich flullings. Bills of exchange drawn from England to 
Holland at the rate of 36 {killings Dutch for each pound ſterling, is according 
to the par. Ie that pays the money here, and receives it there, neither gets nor 


"Joes by tie exchange; but receives juſt the fame quantity of ſilver in the one 
- place, that he parts with in the other. But, if he pays one pound ſterling to 
receive but 30 {killingsin Holland, he pays one fixth more than the par, and 
i pays one fixth more filver for the exchange, let the ſum be what it will. 


'Y 


un reaſon of! high exchange, is the buying much commodities in any fo- 


reign COU intry, beyond the value of what that country takes of ours. This 


makes Eng]: hmen have need of great ſums there, and this raiſes the ex- 


change, or p rice of bills. F or what grows more into demand, increaſes Pre- 
| fently in price. 


RETURNING money by exchange, into foceigh: parts, keeps not one far- 
thing from going out: it only prevents the more troubleſome and hazardous 
Way of {ending money in ſpecie, forwards and backwards. Bills of exchange 


more com modiouſly, by ſcrips of paper, even the accounts between particu- 
lar debtors and creditors, in different countries, as far as the commerce be- 
tween thoſe two places is equivalent: but where the over-balance, on either 
tide, demands payment, there bills of exchange can do nothing; but bullion, 
or money in ſpecie muſt be ſeit. For in a country where we owe money, and 
Have no de bts owing to us, bills will not find credit, but for a ſhort time, till 
money can be ſent to reimburſe thoſe that paid them; unleſs we can think men 
beyond fea will part with their money for nothing. If the traders of England 
_ owe their correſpondents of Holland a hundred thouſand pounds, their accounts 
with all the reſt of the world ſtanding equal, and remaining fo, one farthing of 
this hundred thouſand pounds cannot be paid by bills of exchange. For example, 
 Towea thouſand pounds of it; and to pay that, buy a bill of N. here, drawn on 


John de Wit of Amſterdam, to pay P. Van Lore, my correſpondent there. 
The money is paid accordingly, and thereby am out of Van Lore's debt; but 


one fart of the debt of England to Holland is not thereby paid; for N. of 
whom IT bought the bill of exchange, is now as much indebted to John de Wit, 


as I was before to P. Van Lore. Particular debtors and creditors are only 


cn anged by bills of exchange; but the debt, Ing from one country to the 


r cannot be paid 3 real effects ſent thither to that value, either in 

commodities, or money. Where the balance of trade barely pays for commodities 

with commodities, there money mult be ſent, or elſe the debt cannot be paid. 
I uavr poke of filver coin alone, becauſe that makes the money of account, 


and e Fr of trade, all through the world. For all contracts are, I think, 
every where made, and accounts. kept 1 in ſilver coin. I an e e ſo in 
England and the neighbouring countries. Fs 


SILVER therefore, and filver alone, is the meaſure of commerce. Two. 


metals, as gold and ſilver, cannot be the meaſure of commerce both together, 
in any cou: try: becauſe the meaſure of 0 commerce mult be perpetually the 
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railing the value of moncy. 


ſame, invariable, and keeping the ſame proportion of value in all its | ports; 
But ſo only one metal does, or can do to itſelf: fo ſilver is to filver, and gold 


to gold. An ounce of filver is always of equal value to an ounce of ſilver, 


and an ounce of gold to an ounce of gold; and two ounces of the one, or the 
other, of double the value to an ounce of the fame. But gold and filver change 
their value one to another : for ſuppoſing them to be in value as ſixteen to 
one now); perhaps the next month they may be as fifteen and three quarters, 
or fifteen and ſeven eighths to one. And one may as well make a meaſure, 


_ terials that have not always a ſ=ttled, unvariable value to one another. 

ONE metal, therefore, alone can be the money of account and contract, 
and the meaſure of commerce in any country. The fitteſt for this uſe, of 
all other, is filver, for many reaſons, which need not here be mentioned. It 
is enough that the world has agreed in it, and made it their common money; 


and as the Indians rightly call it, meaſure. All other metals, gold, as well 


as lead, are but commodities. 


CoMMOoDITIES are moveables, valuable by money, the common meaſure. 


Gor», though not the money of the world, and the meaſure of 'com- 
merce, nor fit to be ſo, yet may, and ought to be coined, to aſcertain its 
weight and fineneſs ; and ſuch coin may ſafely have a price, as well as a ſtamp 


ſet upon it, by publick authority; ſo the value ſet be under the market: price. c 


For then ſuch pieces coined, will be a commodity as paſſable as ſilver money, 


very little varying in their price: as guincas, which were coined at the value 
of 208. but paſſed uſually for between 2 1 or 228. according to the current 
rate; but not having ſo high a value put upon them mY the 7 no body could 
be forced to take them to their loſs at 21s. 6 d. if the price of gold thou! d 


Happen at any time to be cheaper. 
From what has been ſaid, I think it appears, 
1. THAT ſilver is that which mankind have agreed on, to take and give 
in exchange for all other commodities, as an equivalent. 


2. THAT it is by the quantity of ſilver they give, or take, or contract for, 


that they eſtimate the value of other things, and ſatisfy for them; and thus, 
by its quant! ty, {filver becomes the meaſure of commerce. 

3. HEN it neceſſarily follows, that a greater quantity of ſilver has a 
greater value; a leſs 1 of filver has a leſs e and: an equal quantity 
an equal value. 


4. THAT money differs from uncoined ſilver only! in this, that the quantity 


of filver in each piece of money, is aſcertained by the ſtamp it bears; which 


is ſet there to be à publick voucher of its weight and fineneſs. 

5. THAT gold is treaſure, as well as filver, becauſe it decays not 1n Keep- 
ing, and never ſinks much in its value. 

6. THAT gold is fit to be coined, as well as flyer; to ie its quantity 


to thoſe who * a mind to traffickt in it; but not fit to be joined wit! 1 ſilver, 
as a meaſure of commerce. 


. THAT jewels too are treaſure, becauſe they keep without 3 and 


have conſtantly a great value, in proportion to their bulk: but cannot be uſed 
Po 0 2 for 


v. g. a yard, whole parts lengthen and ſhrink, as a meaſure of trade of ma- 
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Further conſiderations concerning 


oy money, becauſe their value is not meaſured by their quantity, nor can they, 


as gold and filver, be divided, and keep their value. 
8. Tur other metals are not treaſure, becauſe they decay in keeping, and 


She of their plenty ; which makes their value little in a great bulk ; and 


ſo unfit for money, commerce and carriage. 
9. THAT the only "ay to bring treaſure into England, IS the well ordering 


our trade. 


10. THar the only way to bring filver and gold to the mint, for the i in- 
creaſe of our ſtock of money and treaſure, which ſhall ſtay here, is an over- 
balance of our whole trade. All other ways, to increaſe our money and 
riches, are but projects that will fail us. 


THEsE things premiſed, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew wherein 1 differ from 


Mr. Lowndes, and upon what grounds I do ſo. 


Mx. Lowndes propoſes, that our money ſhould be raiſed (as it 1s is called) 


one fifth: that is, That all our preſent denominations of money, as penny, 
ſhilling, half-crown, crown, &c. ſhould each have one fifth leſs filver in it, 
or be anſwered with coin, of one fifth leſs value. How he propoſes to have 


it done, I ſhall conſider hereafter. I ſhall at proven only examine the reaſons 
he gives for it. 


His firſt reaſon, p. 68. he gives us in theſe words, « The value of the 


« filver in the.coin ought to be raiſed to the foot of fix ſhillings three pence 


in every crown; becauſe the price of ſtandard filver in bullion ; is riſen to fix 
5 ſhillings five pence an ounce.“ | 


2 HIS reafon ſeems to me to labour ander rere great miſtakes; 1 
. Thar ſtandard ſilver can riſe in reſpect of itſelf. 


2. Tn ſtandard bullion is now, or ever was worth, or fold to the traders 


im it for 6s. 5d. the ounce, of lawful money of England. For if that mat- 
ter of fact holds not to be fo, that an ounce of ſterling bulkon'! is worth 68. 5d. 


of our milled weighty money, this reaſon ceaſes: and our weighty crown- 


pieces ought not to be raiſed to 6. 3 d. becauſe our light, clipped money 


Will not purchaſe an ounce of ſtandard bullion, under the rate of 6s. 5 d. of 


that light money. And let me add here, nor for that rate neither. If there- 


fore, the author means here, that an ounce of ſtandard ſilver is riſen to6s. 5d. 


of our clipped money, I grant it him, and higher too. But then, that has 
nothing to do with the raifing our lawful coin, which remains unclipped ; 
unleſs he will ſay too, that ſtandard bullion is fo riſen, as to be worth, and 


actually to ſell for, 68. 5 d. the ounce, of our weighty milled money. This 


I not only deny, but farther add, that it is impoſſible to be ſo. For 6s. 5 d. 
ol milled money, weighs an ounce and a quarter near. Can it therefore be 
| poſſible, that one ounce of any commodity, ſhould be worth an ounce and a 


quarter of the ſelf ſame commodity, and of exactly the ſame goodneſs ? for 


ſo is ſtandard ſilyer to ſtandard filver. Indeed one has a mark upon it, Which 
the other has not ? but it is a mark that makes it rather more, than Jeſs 


valuable : or if the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it leſs valuable 
for that Furpoſe, the melting. pot can eaſily take it off. 


— 


; Tun 


raiſing the value of money. Tor. 


Tur complaint made of melting down our weighty money, anſwers this 
| reaſon evidently. For can it be ſuppoſed, that a goldſmith will give one 
ounce and a quarter of coined filver, for one ounce of bullion ; when by 
putting it into his melting-pot, he can, for leſs than a penny charge, make 
it bullion? (For it is always to be remembered, what I think is made clear, 
that the value of filver, conſidered as it is money, and the meaſure of com- 
merce, is nothing but its quantity.) And thus a milled ſhilling, which has 
double the weight of filver in it to a current ſhilling, whereof half the filver 
is clipped away, has double the value. And to ſhew that this is ſo, I will 
undertake, that any merchant, who has bullion to ſell, ſhall ſell it for a great 
deal leſs number of ſhillings 1n tale, to any one who will contract to pay 
him in milled money, than if he be paid in the current, clipped money. 
 THrosr who ſay bullion is riſen, J defire to tell me, what they mean by 
riſen? Any commodity, I think, is properly ſaid to be riſen, when the ſame 
quantity will exchange for a greater quantity of another thing ; but more 
particularly of that thing, which is the meaſure of commerce in the country. 
And thus corn is faid to be riſen among the Englith in Virginia, when a 
buſhel of it will ſell, or exchange for more pounds of tobacco; amongſt the 
Indians, when it will ſell for more yards of wampompeak, which 1s their 
money; and amongſt the Engliſh here, when it will exchange for a greater 
ml quantity of filver than it would before. Riſing and falling of commodities, 
. is always between ſeveral commodities of diſtinct worths. But no body can 
: fay, that tobacco (of the ſame goodneſs) is riſen in reſpect of itſelf. One 
pound of the ſame goodneſs will never exchange for a pound and a quarter of 
the ſame goodneſs. And fo it is in filver : an ounce of filver, will always be 
of equal value to an ounce of ſilver: nor can it ever riſe, or fall, in reſpect of 
itſelf: an ounce of ſtandard filver can never be worth an ounce and a quarter 
of ſtandard ſilver; nor one ounce of uncoined filver, exchange for an ounce 
and a quarter of coined filver : the ſtamp cannot ſo much debaſe its value. 
Indeed the ſtamp, hindering its free exportation, may make the goldſmith 
(who profits by the return of money) give one hundred and twentieth, or one 
 fixtieth, or perhaps, ſometimes, one thirtieth more, that is 5s. 2d.+ 5s. 3d. 
or 58. 4d. the ounce of coined filver for uncoined, when there is need of 
| ſending ilyer beyond ſeas ; as there always is, when the balance of trade will 
not ſupply our wants, and pay our debts there. But much beyond this, the 
goldſmith will never give for bullion ſince he can make it out of coined: 
= money at a cheaper rate. | 5 
2 II is ſaid, bullion is riſen to 6 8s. 5d. the ounce, 1e. __ an ounce of 
8 uncoined filver will exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined filver. If 
1 any one can believe this, I will put this ſhort caſe to him. He has of bullion, 
or ſtandard, uncoined filver, two round plates, each of an exact fize and 
weight of a crown-piece : he has beſides, of the ſame bullion, a round plate 
of the weight and fize of a ſhilling, and another yet leſs, of an exact weight 
and ſize of a three-pence. The two great plates being of equal weight and? 
| 8 fineneſs, I ſuppole he will allow to be of equal value, and that the two leſs, 
» M Jained to either of them, make it one fifth more worth than the other i = 15 
8 ae 
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. itſelf, they 3 all three together one fifth more ſilver in them. Let us 


ſuppoſe then, one of the greater, and the two leſs plates to have received the 
next moment, (by miracle, or by the mill, it matters not how) the mark, 


or ſtamp, of our crown, our ſhilling, and our three- pence: can any body 


ſay, that now they have got the ſtamp of our mint upon them, they are fo- 
fallen in value, or the other unſtamped piece fo riſen, that that unſtamped 
piece, which a moment before was worth only one of the other pieces, 1s 


now worth them all three? Which is to ſay, that an ounce of uncoined 
ſilver, is worth an ounce and a quarter of coined. This is what men would 


perſuade us, When they ſay, that bullion is raiſed to 68. 5 d. (of lawful money) 


the ounce, which I fay is utterly impoſſible. Let us conſider this a little 
further, in another inſtance. The preſent milled crown- piece, ſay they, 


will not exchange for an ounce of bullion, without the addition of a ſhilling 
and a three-pence of weighty coin added to it. Coin but that crown-piece | 


into 68. 3 d. and then they ſay it will buy an ounce of bullion, or elle they 


give up their reaſon and meaſure of raiſing the money. Do that which is 


allowed to be equivalent to coining of a preſent milled crown- piece into 68. 3d. 
viz. call it 75 pence, and then allo it muſt by this rule of raiſing buy an ounce 
of bullion. If this be fo, the ſelf- ſame milled crown- piece will, and will not 
exchange for an ounce of bullion. Call it 60 pence and it will not: the _ 
very next moment call it 75 pence, and it will. I am afraid no wy can 
think, change of denomination has ſuch power. 


NR: Lowndes n tupports this his firſt reaſon with theſe words, p. 68. This 
« reaſon, which I humbly conceive will appear irrefragable, is grounded upon : 


a truth ſo apparent, that it may well be compared to an axiom, even in mathe- 


« matical reaſoning; to wit, that whenſoever the intrinſick value of ſilver in 
„ the coin hath been, or ſhall be, leſs than the Price of filver i in bullion, the 
« coin hath, and will be melted down.” 

Inis I think, though it be allowed Mr. Lowndes for as apparent a truth, 
and as certain a maxim as he could with, yet ſerves not at all to his purpoſe 


of leſſening the coin. For when the coin is, as it ſhould be, according to 


cepting only the odds that may be between bul 
ported, and coined ſilver that may not ; the odds wheredf ſcarce ever amounts 


the ſtandard (let the ſtandard be what it will) weighty and unclipped, it is 
impofſible that the value of coined filver ſhould be leſs than the value, or 
price of uncoined; becauſe, as J have ſhewn, the value and quantity of ſilver 


are the ſame: and where the quantities are equal, the values are equal, ex- 


that may be treely ex- 


| to above 2 d. per ounce, and rarely to above a penny, or an half-penny. And 


this odds (whatever it be) will equally belong to his raiſed, milled money, 


which cannot be exported, as it will to our preſent milled money, which can- 
not he exported, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more particularly hereafter. 
All this diſorder, and a thouſand others, comes from light and unlawful 
money being current. For then it is no wonder that bullion ſhould be 


1 pt up to the value 57 your clipped money; that is, that bullion ſhould 


not be ſold by the ounce for leſs than 6s. 5 d. when that 6s. 5d. clipped 
money, paid lor it, does not weigh above an Ounce, This inſtance there- 
— | fore, 
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fifth; for an ounce of ſtandard bullion will always be wo 
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Leer us conſider this maxim a little farther : which out of the language 
of the mint, in plain Engliſh, It hink amounts to thus much, viz. “ That 
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fore, of the preſent price of bullion, proves nothing but that the quantity 


of ſilver in money governs the value of it, and not the denomination ; as 
appears, when clipped money is brought to buy bullion. This 1s a fair trial : 
filver is ſet againſt filver, and by that is ſeen, whether clipped money be of 


the ſame value with weighty of the ſame denomination, or whether it be not 
the quantity of filver in it that regulates its value. 


I CANNOT but wonder that Mr. Lowndes, a man fo well {killed in the 
law, eſpecially of the mint, the exchequer, and of our money, ſhould all 
along in this argument ſpeak of clipped money, as if it were the lawtul money 
of England; and ſhould propoſe by that (which is in effect by the clipper's 


ſheers) to regulate a new fort of coin to be introduced into England. And 
if he will ſtand to that meaſure, and leſſen the new coin to the rate of bullion _ 
ſold in exchange for preſent, current, clipped money, to prevent its being 
melted down, he muſt make it yet much lighter than he propoſes; fo that 


railing it, or to give it its due name, that leſſening of it one fifth will not 
ſerve the turn: for I will be bold to ſay, that bullion now in England, is no 


where to be bought by the ounce for 68. 5; d. of our preſent, current, clipped 


money. So that if his rule be true, and nothing can ſave the weighty coin 


from melting down, but reducing it to the weight that clipped money is 


brought to, he muſt leſſen the money in his new coin much more than one 
n ounce of 
1058. Ot 


clipped money, whether that in tale amount to 6s. 5d. 68.6 


SS» 


any other number of ſhillings, or pence, of the nick-named clippe money, 
For a piece of ſilver, that was coined for a ſhilling, but has half the filver 
clipped off, in the law, and in propriety of ſpeech, is no more a ſhillin than 


a piece of wood, which was once a ſealed yard, is ſtill a yard, when; 


* when an ounce of ſtandard bullion coſts a greater number of pence in tale, 


than an ounce of that bullion can be coined into, by the ſtandard of the 


mint, the coin will be melted down.” I grant it, if bullion ſhould riſe to. 


15 pence the ounce above 5s. 2d. as is now pretended ; which is to fay, that 


an ounce of bullion cannot be bought for leſs than an ounce and a quarter 


of the like ſilver coined. But that, as I have ſhewed, is impoſſible to be: 
and every one would be convinced of the contrary, if we had none now but 
lawſul money current. But it is no wonder, if the price and value of things 
be confounded and uncertain, when the meaſure itſelf is loſk. For we have 
now no lawful filver money current amongſt us; and therefore cannot talk, nor 


judge right, by our preſent, uncertain, clipped money, of the value and price 


of things, in reference to our lawful, regular coin, adjuſted and kept to the 


unvarying ſtandard of the mint. The price of filver in bullion above the value 


of filver in coin, when clipping has not defaced our current cath (for then the- 
odds is very rarely above a penny, or two pence the cunce) is ſo far from being 


a cauſe of melting down our coin, that this price, which is given above the: 
value of the filyer in our coin, is given only to preſerve our coin from being: 


6 melted 
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melted down : for no body buys bullion at above 58. 2d. the ounce, (which 


is juſt the value) for any other reaſon, but to avoid the crime and hazard of 
melting down our coin. 
I THINK it will be agreed on all hands, that no body will melt down our 
money, but for profit. Now pron can be made by melting down our money 
but only in two caſes. 
FiRsT, When the current pieces of the ſame denomination are unequal, and 
of different weights, ſome heavier, ſome lighter : for then the traders in mo- 
ney cull out the heavier, and melt them down with profit. This is the ordi- 


nary fault of coining by the hammer, wherein it uſually ſufficed, That a bar 


of flver was cut into as many half-crowns, or ſhillings, as anſwered its whole 


weight; without being very exact in making each particular piece of its due 


weight; whereby ſome pieces came to be heavier, and ſome lighter, than by 


the ſtandard they ſhould. And then the heavier pieces were culled out, and 
there was profit to be made (as one eaſily perceives) 1 in melting them down.“ 
But this cauſe of melting down our money is eaſily prevented, by the exacter 


way of coining by the mill, in Which each ſingle piece is brought to its juſt 


weight. This inequality of pieces of the ſame denomination, is to be found 


in our money, more than ever, ſince clipping has been in faſhion: and 
therefore, it is no wonder, that in this irregular ſtate of our money, one com- 


plaint is, that the heavy money is melted down. But this alſo the making 


clipped money go at preſent for its weight, (which 1 is a ſudden reducing of 


it to the ſtandard) and then, by degrees, recoining it into milled money, (which 
is the ultimate and more complete i reducing it to the ſtandard) perfectly cures. 


Tur other caſe, wherein our money comes to be melted down, is a loſing 
wake; ; or, which is the fame thing in other words, an over-great conſump- 


tion of foreign commodities. Whenever the over-balance of foreign trade 
makes it difficult for our merchants to get bills of exchange, the exchange pre- 
ſently riſes, and the returns of money raiſe them in proportion to the want of 


money E neliſhmen have in any parts beyond ſeas. They, who thus furniſh 


them with bills, not being able to ſatisfy their correſpondents, on whom thoſe 
bills are drawn, with the product of our commodities there, mult ſend ſilver 
from hence to reimburſe them, and repay the money they have drawn out of 
their hands. Whilſt bullion may be had for a fmall price more than the weight 


of our current caſh, theſe exchangers generally chuſe rather to buy bullion, - 


than run the riſque of melting down our coin, which is criminal by the law. 
And thus the matter for the moſt part went, whilſt milled and clipped money 


__ paſſed promiſcuouſly i in payment: for ſo long a clipped half-crown was as good 
here as a milled one, fince one paſſed, and could be had as freely as the other. 


But as ſoon as there began to be a diſtinction between clipped and unclipped 


money, and weighty money could no longer be had for the light, bullion (as 
was natural) aroſe; and it would fall again to-morrow to the price it was at 


before, if there were none but weighty money to pay for it. In ſhort, when- 
_ ever the whole of our foreign trade and conſumption exceeds our exportation 


of commodities, our money muſt go to pay our debts fo contracted whether 
mel ted or not melt. a down. It the law makes the exportation ol © our coin penal, 


it 
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it will be melted down; if it leaves the exportation of our coin free, as in Hol- 
land, it will be carried out in ſpecie. One way, or other, go it mutt, as we 


ſee in Spain; but whether melted down, or not melted down, it matters lit- 


tle : our coin and treafure will be both ways equally diminithed, and can be 
reſtored, only by an over-balance of our whole exportation, to our whole im- 
portation of conſumable commodities. Laws, made againſt exportation of 

money, or, bullion, will be all in vain. Reſtraint, or liberty in that matter, 


makes no country rich or poor: as we ſee in Holland, which. had plenty of 
money. under the free liberty of its exportation, and Spain, in great want of 


money under the ſevereſt penalties againſt carrying of it out. But the coining, 
or not coining our money, on the ſame foot it, was before, or in bigger, or 
leſs pieces, and under whatſoever denominations you pleaſe, contributes no- 
thing to, or againſt its melting down, or exportation, 19 our money be all kept, 
each ſpecies in its full weight of filver, according to the ſtandard: for if ſome 
be heavier, and ſome lighter, allowed to be current, ſo under the ſame deno- 
' mination the heavier will be melted down, where the temptation of profit 18 
conſiderable, which in well regulated coin kept to the ſtandard, cannot be, 


But this melting down carries not away one grain of our treaſure out of Eng- 
land. The coming and going of that depends wholly upon the balance of our 
trade; and therefore it is a wrong concluſion which we find, p. 71. That 


continuing either old, or new coins on the preſent foot, will be nothin 


cc elſe but furniſhing E ſpecies to melt down at an extravagant profit, and will 
encourage a violent exportation of our ſilver, for ſake of the gain only, till 
„ we ſhall have little or none left.“ For example: let us ſuppoſe all our 


light money new coined, upon the foot that this gentleman would have it; 
and all our old milled crowns going for 75 pence as he propoſes, and the reſt 
of the old milled money proportionably ; I deſire it to be ſhewed how this 


would hinder the exportation of one ounce of ſilver, whilſt our affairs are in 


the preſent poſture. Again, on the other fide, ſuppoſing all our money were 
now milled coin-upon the preſent foot, and our balance of trade changing, 
our exportation of commodities were a million more than our importation, 
and like to continue ſo yearly; whereof one half was to Holland, and the 


other to Flanders, there being an equal balance between England and all other 
parts of the world we trade to; I aſk, what poiſible gain could any Engliſh- 


man make, by melting down and carrying out our money to Holland and 
Flanders, when a million was to come thence hither, and Engliſhmen had 


more there already than they knew how to uſe there, and could not get home 


without paying dear there for bills of exchange? If that were the caſe of our 
trade, the exchange would preſently fall here, and riſe there beyond the par 


of their money to ours, i. e. an Engliſh merchant muſt give in Holland more 


ſilver, for the bills he bought there, than he ſhould receive upon thoſe bills 
hexe, if the two ſums were weighed one againſt the other: or run the riſque 
of bringing it home in ſpecie. And what then could any Engliſhman get by 


exporting money, or ſilver thither? . 
_ THESE are the only two caſes wherein our coin can be melted down with 


profit; and I challenge any one living to ſhew me any other. The one of 
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them is removed only by a regular juſt coin, kept equal to the fatdard be 
that what it will, it matters not, as to the point of melting down of the mo- 
ney. The other is to be removed only by the balance of our trade kept from 
running us behind-hand, and contracting debts in foreign countries by an 
over-conſumption of their commodities. 

To thoſe who ſay, that the exportation of our money, whether: melted 
down, or not melted down, depends wholly upon our conſumption of foreign 


commodities, and not at all upon the ſizes of the ſeveral ſpecies of our money, 


which will be equally exported or not exported, whether coined upon the old, 
or the propoſed new foot: Mr. Lowndes replies: 
I. Thar «© the neceffity of foreign expence, and exportation to Aer 
the balance of trade, may be diminiſhed, but cannot in ny ſenſe be aug- 
© mented, by raiſing the value of our money.“ 
IBUS his pardon, if I cannot aſſent to this. Becauſe the neceſſity of our 
exportation of money, depending wholly upon the debts which we contract in 
foreign parts, beyond what our commodities exported can pay; the coining our 
money in bigger, or leſs pieces, under the ſame, or different denominations, 
or on the preſent, or propoſed foot, in itſelf neither increaſing thoſe debts, nor 
the expences that make them, can 1 neither os crores nor diminifh the e 
tation of our money. 5 
2. Hs replies, p. 72. That melters of the coin © will have leſs preßt by 
« fourteen pence ws rope dh in the crows, when che . Is coined upon 
the new foot. a 8 
Too this J take liberty to ay, that there will not be a farthing more vrofit i in 
melting down the money, if it were all new milled money, upon 1 the preſent 5 
foot, than if it were all new coined, as is propoſed, one fifth lighter. For 
whence ſhould the profit ariſe more in the one, than the other? But Mr. 
Lowndes goes upon this ſuppoſition ; That ſtandard bullion is now worth 
fix ſhillings and five-pence an ounce of milled money, and would continue to 
fell for fix ſhillings five-pence the ounce, if our money were all weighty 
milled money : both which 1 take to be miſtakes, and think 1 have proved 
them to be 0 8 
He ſays, It is oped that the exchange to Holland may be kept at a 
Mi Hand, or at leaſt from falling much lower.” I hope ſo too. But how that. 
concerns this a or the en of che money open a new foot, I do 
not S 
4. He ſays, p. 73.“ „There! is a great difference, with regard to the ſervice 
or diflervice of the publick, between carrying out bullion, or coin for ne- 
« ceſfary uſes, or for prohibited commodities.” The gain to the exporters, 


which is that which. makes them melt it down and export it, is the ſame in 


both caſes, And the neceſſity of exporting it is the ſame. For it is to pay 
debts, which there is an equal neceflity of paying, when once contracted, 
though for uſeleſs things. They are the goldſmiths and dealers in ſilver, that 
uſually export what filver is ſent beyond ſea, to pay the debts they have con- 
tracted by their bills of exchange. But thoſe dealers in exchange ſeldom̃ know, 
or confader, how they, to whom they give their bills, have, ar wil employ 
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the money, they receive upon thoſe bills. Prohibited commodities it is true, 
ſhould be kept out, and uſeleſs ones impoveriſh us by being brought in. But 

this is the fault of our importation : and there the miſchiet ſhould be cured, 
| by laws, and our way of living. For the exportation of our treaſure is not the 
cauſe of their importation, but the conſequence. Vanity and luxury {pen is 
them: that gives them vent here: that vent cauſes their importation : and 
when our merchants have brought them, if our commodities will not be 
enough, our money mult go to pay for them. But what this paragraph has 


in it againſt continuing our coin upon the preſent foot, or for making our coin 


lighter, I confets here again, I do not ſee. 


IT is true what Mr. Lowndes obſerves here, the importation of gold, and 
the going of guineas at 308. has been a great prejudice and loſs to the king- 
dom. But that has been wholly owing to our clipped money, and not at all 


to our money being coined at five ſhillings two-pence the ounce; nor is the 


coining our money lighter, the cure of it. The only remedy for that miſchief, 
as well as a great many others, is the putting an end to the paſſing of clipped | 


money by tale, as if it were lawful coin. 


5. His fifth head, p. 74. is to anſwer thoſe, who hold, that by the leſſen- 


ing our money one fifth, all people, who are to receive money upon contracts 
already made, will be defrauded of twenty per cent. of their due: and thus all 
men will loſe one fiſth of their ſettled revenues, and all men, that have lent 


money, one fifth of their principal and uſe. To remove this objection, Mr, 


Lowndes ſays, that ſilver in England is grown ſcarce, and conſequently dearer, 


and ſo is of higher price. Let us grant for the preſent, it is of higher price 


(which how he makes out, I ſhall examine by and by.) This, if it were ſo, 
ought not to annul any man's bargain, nor make him receive leſs in quantity 


than he lent. He was to receive again the ſame ſum, and the publick authority 
was guarantee, that the ſame ſum ſhould have the ſame quantity of filver, un- 
der the ſame denomination. And the reaſon is plain, why in juſtice he ought 
to have the ſame quantity of filver again, notwithſtanding any pretended riſe 


of its value. For if ſilver had grown more plentiful, and by conſequence (by 


our author's rule) cheaper, his debtor would not have been compelled, by the 
publick authority, to have paid him, in conſideration of its cheapneſs, a greater 
quantity of filver than they contracted for. Cacao-nuts were the money of a 
part of America, when we firſt came thither. Suppoſe then you had lent me 
laſt year 300, or fifteen ſcore cacao-nuts, to be repaid this year, would you 
be ſatisfied and think yourſelf paid your due, if I ſhould tell you, cacao- nuts 
were ſcarce this year, and that fourſcore were of as much value this year as an 
hundred the laſt ; and that therefore, you were well and fully paid, if I re- 
ſtored to you only 240 for the 300 I borrowed? Would you not think yourſelf _ 


defrauded of two thirds of your right, by ſuch a payment? Nor would it make 


any amends for this to juſtice, or reparation to you, that the publick had (after 
your contract, which was made for fifteen ſcore) altered the denomination of 


ſcore, and applied it to ſixteen inſtead of twenty. Examine it, and you will 
find this juſt the caſe, and the loſs proportionable in them both; that is, a real 
loſs of twenty per cent. As to Mr. Lowndes's proofs, that ſilver is now one 
— — — P22 — fifth 
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fifth more value than it was, and therefore a man has right done him, if he 


receive one fifth leſs than his contract, I fear none of them will reach Mr. 


 Lowndes's point. He ſaith, p. 77. By daily experience nineteen penny 
« weight, and three tenths of a penny weight of ſterling ſilver, which is juſt. 
e, the weight of a crown-piece, will purchaſe more coined money than ea 


* unclipped ſhillings.” I wiſh he had told us where this daily experience 
he ſpeaks of, is to be found: for I dare ſay no body hath ſeen a ſum of un- 


_ clipped ſhillings paid for bullion any where Wen twelve n to go no fur- 
ther back. 


In the next place, I with he had told us how much more than five lawful 
milled ſhillings, bullion of the weight of a crown-piece will purchaſe. If he 


had faid it would purchaſe ſix ſhillings and three-pence weighty money, he 


had proved the matter in queſtion. And whoever has the weight of a crown 


in ſilver paid him in Mr. Lowndes's new coin inſtead of fix ſhillings and three- 
pence of our preſent money, has no injury done him, if it will certainly pur- 
Chaſe him fix ſhillings and three-pence all unclipped, of our preſent money. 
But every one at firſt ſight perceives this to be impoſſible, as I have already 
proved it. I have in this the concurrence of Mr. Lowndes's new ſcheme, to 
prove it to be ſo. For, p. 62. he propoſes that his filver unit having the 
weight and fineneſs of a preſent unclipped crown-piece, ſhould go for 75 
| pence; and that the preſent ſhilling ſhould go for 15 pence; by which eſta- 
bliſhment there will be 75 pence in his unit, and 93 pence three farthings 
in fix ſhillings three-pence, weighty money of the preſent coin ; which is an 
undeniable confeſſion, that it is as impoſſible for his ſilver unit, having no 
more filver in it than a preſent unclipped crown) to be worth, and fo to pur- 
chaſe, fix unclipped ſhillings and three- pence of our preſent money; as it is for 
| 75 pence to be worth 93 of the ſame pence, or 75 to be equal to 93. 
IF he means by more, that his ſterling filver of the weight of a crown- 
piece will purchaſe a penny, or two-pence more than five unclipped ſhillings, 
which is the moſt, and which is but accidental too; what is this riſe of its va- 
lue to 15 pence? And what amends will one axtieth (a little more or leſs) 
riſe in value, make for one fifth diminiſhed in weight, and loft in quantity ? 


which is all one as to ſay, that a penny, or Ou; ſhall make amends 
for fiſteen pence taken away. 


ANOTHER way to e his new coin, to thoſe who ſhall receive 


it, inſtead of the preſent. weightier coin, he tells them, p. 77. it will pay ag 
much debt, and purchaſe as much commodities as our preſent money which 
is one fifth heavier: what he ſays of debts is true. But yet I would have it wel! 
conſidered by our Engliſh gentlemen, that though creditors will loſe one fifth 

of their principal and uſe, and landlords will loſe one fifth of their income, yet 


the debtors and tenants will not get it. It will be aſked, who then will get 


it?! Thoſe, I ſay, and thoſe only, who have great ſums of weighty money 
(whereof one ſees not a piece now in payments) hoarded up by them, will get 


by it. To thoſe, by the propoſed change of our money, will be an increaſe 
of one fifth, added to their riches, paid out of the pockets of the reſt of the 
nation, For what theſe n men a received or four ſhilungs, they will pay again for 


ave. 


e 
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five. This weighty money hoarded up, Mr. Lowndes, p. 105. computes at 
one million and fix hundred thouſand pounds. So that by raifing our money 
one fifth, there will three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds be given to 
thoſe, who have hoarded up our weighty money ; which hoarding up of 
money is thought by many to have no other merit in it, than the pre; 2 
our trade and publick affairs, and increaſing our neceſſities, by keeping ſo 
great a part of our money from coming abroad, at a time when there was ſo 
great need of it. If the ſum of unclipped money in the nation be, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, much greater; then there will, by this contrivance of the raiſin 


our coin, be given to theſe rich hoarders, much above the aforeſaid ſum of 


three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds of our preſent money. No body 
elſe, but theie hoarders, can get a farthing by this propoſed change of our 
coin; unleſs men in debt have plate by them, which they will coin to pay 


their debts. "Thoſe too, I mutt confeſs, will get one fifth by all the plate 


of their own, which they hall coin and pay debts with, valuing their plate 
at bullion; but if they ſnall conſider the faſhion of their plate, what that coſt 
when chey bought it, and the faſhion that new plate will coſt them, if they 
intend ever to have plate again, they will find this one fifth ſeeming preſent 

profit, in coining their plate to pay their debts, amounts to little, or nothing 


at all. No body then but the hoarders will get by this twenty per cent. And I 
challenge any one to ſhew, how any body elſe (but that little in the caſe of 
plate coined to pay debts) ſhall get a farthing by it. It ſeems to promiſe 
faireſt to the debtors: but to them too it will amount to nothing. For he, 
_ that takes up money to pay his debts, will receive this new money, and pay 


it again at the ſame rate he received it, juſt as he does now our preſent coin, 
without any profit at all. And though commodities (as is natural) ſhall be 


raiſed, in proportion to the leſſening of the money, no body will get by that, 


any more than they do now, when all things are grown dearer. Only he that 


is bound up by contract to receive any ſum, under ſuch a denomination of 


pounds, ſhillings and pence, will find his loſs ſenfibly, when he goes to buy 
commodities, and make new bargains. The markets and the ſhops will ſoon 
_ convince him, that his money, which is one fifth lighter, is alſo one fifth 
_ worſe; when he muſt pay twenty per cent. more for all the commodities he 


buys, with the money of the new foot, than if he bought 1 it with the preſent 
| coin. 


9 Tarts Mr. Lowndes himſelf will not . when he calls to mind what he 
on himſelt, ſpeaking of the inconveniencies we ſuffer by our clipped money, ſays, 
P- 115. © Perſons before they conclude in any bargains, are neceſſitated firſt 
« to ſettle the price, or value of the very money, they are to receive tor their 
goods; and if it be in clipped, or bad money, they ſet the price of their 
goods accordingly : which I think has been one great cauie of railing the 
Price, not only.of merchandize, but even of edibles, and other neceſſor es 
tor the ſuſtenance of the common people, to their great grievance.” That 


Ti 
(c 


16 


every one, who receives money, aſter the railing our money, on contracts. 


made before the change, muſt loſe twenty per cent. in all he ſhall buy, is 
eee * Mr. Lowndes' s own ſcheme. Mr Lowndes propoſes that: 
EO there 
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there ſhould be ſhillings coined upon the new foot, one fifth lighter than our 
preſent ſhillings, which ſhould go for twelve-pence a- piece; and that the 


_ unclipped ſhillings of the preſent coin ſhould go for fifteen-pence a-piece 


and the crown for ſeventy-five pence. A man, who has a debt of a hundred 
pounds owing him, upon bond, or leaſe, receives it in theſe new ſhillings, 


Inſtead of lawful money of the preſent ſtandard ; he goes to market with 


twenty ſhillings in one pocket of this new honey, which are valued at 240 
pence; and in the other pocket with four milled crown-pieces, (or twenty 


| milled ſhillings of the preſent coin) which are valued at three hundred pence, 
which is one fifth more: jt is demonſtration then, that he loſes one fifth, 
or twenty per cent. in all that he buys, by the receipt of this new money, 
for the preſent coin, which was his due; unleſs thoſe he deals with, will take 


four for five-pence, or four ſhillings for five ſhillings. He buys for example, 
a quart of oil for fifteen-pence : if he pay for it with the old money in one 


pocket, one ſhilling will do it: if with the new money in the other, he muſt 
add three-pence to it, or a quarter of another ſhilling ; and fo of all the reſt 
that he pays for, with either the old money, which he ſhould have received 
his debts in, or with the new, which he was forced to receive for it. Thus 


far, it is demonſtration, he loſes twenty per cent. by receiving his debt in a 


new money thus raiſed, when he uſes it to buy any thing. But to make 
Him amends, Mr Lowndes tells him, filver is now dearer, and all things 
conſequently will be bought cheaper twenty per cent. And yet at the ſame 
time he tells him, in the paſſage above cited, out of p. 115. that all other 
things are grown dearer. I am ſure there is no demonſtration, that they will 


be fold twenty per cent. cheaper. And, if I may credit houſekeepers and 


ſubſtantial tradeſmen, all ſorts of proviſions and commodities, are lately riſen 
exceſſively; and, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of ſilver, begin to come up to 
the true value of our clipped money, every one ſelling their commodities ſo as 
to make themſelves amends, in the number of light pieces for what they 


want in weight. A creditor ought to think the new light money equivalent 


to the preſent heavier, becauſe it will buy as much commmodities. But 


what if it ſhould fail, as it is ten to one but it will, what ſecurity has he for 


it? He is told fo, and he muſt be fatisfied. That ſalt, wine, oil, filk, naval 
| ſtores, and all foreign commodities, will none of them be ſold us by foreigners, 
for a leſs quantity of filver than before, becauſe we have given the name of 


more pence to it, is, I think demonſtration. All our names (if they are any 
more to us) are to them but bare ſounds ; and our coin, as theirs to us, but 
mere bullion, valued only by its weight. And a Swede will no more fell you 


bis hemp and pitch, or a Spaniard his oil, for leſs filver, becauſe you tell him, 


ſilver is ſcarcer now in England, and therefore riſen in value one fifth; than 


a tradeſinan of London will ſell his commodity, cheaper to the Ifle of Man, 
| becauſe they are grown poorer, and money is ſcarce there. 


A foreign commodities muſt be ſhut out of the number of thoſe that 
will fall, to comply with our raiſing our money. Corn, allo, it is evident, 


does not riſe, or fall, by the differences of more, or leſs plenty of money, but 


| by the plenty and ſcarcity that God gives. For our money, in appearance, 


remaining 
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remaining the ſame, the price of corn is double one year, to what it is was 
the precedent: and thereſore, we muſt certainly make account, that ſince 
the money is one fifth lighter, it will buy one fifth leſs corn communibus annis. 
And this being the great expence of the poor, that takes up almoſt all their 
earnings, if corn be, communibus annis, fold for one fifth more money in tale, 
than beſore the change of our money, they too muſt have one fifth more in 
tale, of the new money, for their wages than they have now; and the day- 
labourer muſt have, not only twelve, but fifteen-pence of the new money a 
day, which is the preſent ſhilling that he has now, or elſe he cannot live. 
So that all foreign commodities, with corn and labour, keeping up their value 
to the quantity of ſilver they fell for now, and not complying, in the fall of 
their real price, with the nominal raiſing of our money; there is not much 
left, wherein landlords and creditors are to expect the recompence of twenty 
per cent. abatemant of price in commodities, to make up their loſs in the 
lightneſs of our money, they are paid their rents and debts in. It would be 
ealy to ſhew the ſame thing, concerning our other native commodities, and 
make it clear, that we have no reaſon to expect they ſhould abate of their preſent 
price, any more than corn and labour : but this is enough, and any one who 
has a mind to it, may trace the reſt at his leiſure. 


AND thus I fear the hopes of cheaper penny-worths, which might beguile 
ſome men into a belief that landlords and creditors would receive no leſs by 
the propoſed new money, is quite vaniſhed. But if the promiſe of better 
; penny-worths, and a fall of all commodities twenty per cent. ſhould hold: 
| true, this would not at all relieve creditors and landlords, and ſet them upon 
| equal terms with their neighbours : becauſe the cheap penny-worths will not 
[ be for them alone, but every body elſe, as well as they, will ſhare in that 
; advantage; fo that their ſilver being diminiſhed one fifth in their rents and. 
| debts, which are paid them, they would {till be twenty per cent. greater 
| loſers than their unhoarding neighhours, and forty per cent. greater loſers than. | 
1 the hoarders of money; who will certainly get twenty per cent. in the money, 
| whatever happens in the price of things; and twenty per cent. more in the 
5 cheapneſs of commodities, if that promiſed recompence be made good to cre- 
? ditors and landlords. For the hoarders of money (if the price of things falls) 
f will buy as cheap as they. So that whatever is ſaid of the cheapneſs of com- 
oo modities, it is demonſtration, (whether that proves true, or no) that creditors, 
if and landlords, and all thoſe, who are to receive money, upon bargains made 
ji, before the propoſed change of our coin, will unavoidably loſe twenty per cent. 
1 Ox thing Mr. Lowndes ſays in this paragraph is very remarkable, which I 
. think decides the queſtion. His words, p. 78, are theſe, “ That if the value 
. of the filver in the coins (by an extrinſick denomination) be raiſed above 
Wn the value, or market-price, of the ſame filver reduced to bullion, the ſub- 
oF < jects would be proportionably injured or defrauded, as they were formerly: 
1 in the caſe of baſe monies, coined by publick authority.“ It. remains there- 
41s fore only to ſhew, that the market price of flandard bullion is not one fifth. 
1 above our coin that is to be raiſed, and then we have Mr. Lowndes of our ſide 
1 too againſt its raiſing. I think it is abundantly proved already, that ſtandard! 
3} — —— — — eee 
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filver 1 in coin, is only owing to the prohibition of its eee in money; 


Further conſiderations concerning 


bullion neither! is; nor. can be, worth one fifth more than our lawful weighty 
money: and if it be not, by Mr. Lowndes's confeſſion, there is no need of 


raiſing our preſent, legal, milled money to that degree; and it is only our 
clipped money that wants amendment: and when that is recoined and reduced 
all to milled and lawful money, that then too will have no need of gs 


N IJ ſhall now prove out of Mr. Lowndes' s own words here. | 
Mx. Lowndes, in the forecited words, compares the value of filver 1 in our 


coin, to the value of the ſame filver reduced to bullion ; which he ſuppoſing 
to be as four to five, makes that the meaſure of the raiſing our money. If 


this be the difference of value between filver in bullion, and ſilver in coin; 


and if it be true, that four ounces of ſtandard bullion be worth five ounces of 
the ſame ſilver coined ; or, which is the ſame thing, that bullion, will fell 
by the ounce for fix, ſhillings and five-pence unclipped money ;. I will take 
the boldneſs to adviſe his majeſty to buy, or to borrow any where fo much 


bullion, or, rather than be without it, melt down ſo much plate, as is equal 
in weight to twelve hundred pounds ſterling of our preſent milled money. 


This let him ſell for milled money. And, according to our author's rule, it 


Will yield fifteen hundred pounds. Let that fifteen hundred pounds be redu+ 
ced into bullion, and ſold again, and it will produce eighteen hundred and 


ſixty pounds; which eighteen hundred and ſixty pounds of weighty money 
being reduced into bullion, will ſtill produce one fifth more in weight of ſtlver; 
being ſold for weighty money. . And thus his majeſty may get at leaſt three 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds by ſelling of bullion for weighty money; 
and melting that down into bullion, as faſt as he receives it; till he has 
brought into his hands the million and fix hundred thouſand pounds, which 
Mr. Lowndes computes there 1s of weighty money left in England. 


* =O 


I pouBr not but every one, who reads it, will think this a very ridiculous 


: propoſition. . But he mult think it ridiculous for no other reaſon, but becauſe 


he ſees it is impoſſible that bullion ſhould ſell for one fifth ahove its weight of 


the ſame ſilver coined; that is, that an ounce of ſtandard filver ſhould ſell for 
ſix ſhillings five-pence of our preſent weighty money. For if it will, it is 


no ridiculous thing that the king ſhould melt down, and make that profit of 


his money. 


Ir our author's rule (p. 78. where be ſays, c That the only juſt and 
<«« reaſonable foot, upon which the coins ſhould be current, is the very price 


of the ſilver thereof, in caſe it be molten in the ſame place Where 
coins are made current”) be to be obſetved; our money is to be raiſed but 
an halfpenny, or at moſt a penny in five ſhillings : for that, was the ordinary 
odds in the price between bullion and coined filver, before clipping had de- 


prived us, in commerce, of all our milled and weighty money. And filver | 
in ſtandard bullion would not be in value one jot above the fame ſilver in coin, 


if clipped money were not current by tale, and coined ſilver (as Mr. Lowndes 


propoſes, p. 73.) as well as bullion, had the liberty of exportation. For 
when we have no clipped money, but all our current coin is weight, ac- 
cording to the ſtand rd, all the odds of value that filver in bullion has to 


and 


raiſing the value of money. 


and never riſes, nor can riſe, above what the goldſmith ſhall eſtimate the 
riſque and trouble of melting it down; which is ſo little, that the importers 
of ſilver could never raiſe it to above a penny an ounce, but at ſuch times as 
the Eaſt-India company, or ſome foreign fale, calling for a great quantity of 
filver at a time, made the goldſmiths ſcramble for it; and fo the importers 
of bullion raiſe its price upon them, according to the preſent need of great 
quantities of ſilver which every goldſmith (eager to ingroſs to himſelf as much 
as he could) was content to pay high for, rather than go without: his preſent 
gains from thoſe whom he furniſhed, and whom otherwiſe he could not fur- 
niſh, making him amends. | EG Tag 
TE natural value then, between filver in bullion, and in coin, is (I ſay) 


every where equal; bating the charge of coinage, which gives the advantage 


to the fide of the coin. - The ordinary odds here in England, between ſilver 
in bullion, and the fame in our coin, is, by reaſon that the ſtamp hinders its 


free exportation, about a penny in the crown. The accidental difference, 


by reaſon of ſudden occaſions, is ſometimes (but rarely) two-pence in five 
ſhillings, or ſomewhat more in great urgencies. And ſince the ordinary rate 


by of things is to be taken as the meaſure of their price, and Mr. Lowndes tells 


us, p. 78. © That if the value of the filver in their coins, ſhould be raiſed 
« above the value, or market-price, of the ſame ſilver reduced to bullion, the 


e ſubject would be proportionably injured and defrauded ;” I leave him to f 
make the inference, what will be the conſequence in England, if our coin 


be raiſed here one fifth, or twenty per cent. 5 V 
MR. Lowndes ſays farther, p. 80. That filver has a price. I anſwer; 
ſilver to filver can have no other price, but quantity for quantity. If there 


be any other difference in value, it is, or can be nothing, but one of theſe 


two: firſt, either the value of the labour employed about one parcel of filver 
more than another, makes a difference in their price; and thus faſhioned plate 


ſells for more than its weight of the ſame filver ; and in countries where the 
owners pay for the coinage, ſilver in coin is more worth than its weight in 


bullion ; but here, where the publick pays the coinage, they are of very near 
equal value, when there is no need of exportation : for then there is no more 
odds than the trouble of carrying the bullion to the mint, and fetching again, 
is worth; or the charge of refining ſo much of it, as will bring it to ſtandard, 
if it be worſe than ſtandard,  _ 7 . ; 


Ox ſecondly, ſome privilege belonging to one parcel of ſilver, which is 
denied to another, viz. here in England a liberty of exportation allowed to 
filver in bullion, denied to filver ſtamped. This when there is need of ex- 
portation of ſilver, gives ſome ſmall advantage of value to uncoined filver here, 


above coined ; but that is ordinarily very inconſiderable; and can never reach 


to one fifth, nor half one fifth, as has been already ſhewn. And this I think 


will anſwer all that is ſaid about the price of filver in that place. 


Ix is true what Mr. Lowndes fays, in the next words, p. 81. © That five 


_ © ſhillings coined upon the foot propoſed, will actually contain more real 
and intrinſick value of filver by a great deal, than is in the current money, 
% now commonly applied to the payment of the ſaid rents, revenues and 
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„ debts.“ 
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& debts.“ But will he hence conclude, becauſe there is now loſt in thoſe 
rents, revenues and debts, a great deal more than twenty per cent. under 
the preſent irregularity of our coin, and the robbery in clipped money, with- 
out any the leaſt neglect, or miſcarriage in the owner, that entitled him to 
that loſs, that therefore, it is juſt that the loſs of twenty per cent. be eſtabliſh- 


ed on him by law for the future, in the reforming of our coin ? 


Mn. Lowndes's ſecond reaſon for leſſening of our coin, we have, p. 82. in 
theſe words, © The value of the ſilver in the coin ought to be raiſed, to en- 
courage the bringing of bullion to the mint to be coined.” This raiſing of 
money is in effect, as has been ſeen, nothing but giving a denomination of 


more pence to the ſame quantity of ſilver, viz. That the ſame quantity of 


ſilver ſhall hereaſter be called ſeventy- five pence, which is now called but ſixty- 
pence. For that is all is done, as is manifeſt, when a crown- piece, which now 


but goes for ſixty- pence, ſhall be made to go for ſeventy-five pence; for it isplain, 


it contains nothing of ſilver, or worth in it, more than it did before. Let 
us ſuppoſe, that all our filver coin now in England were ſix-pences, ſhillings, 


| half-crowns and crowns, all milled money, "Gall weight, according to the 


preſe ent ſtandard; and that it ſhould be ordered, that for the future, the 


crown: piece, inſtead of going for ſixty-pence, ſhould go for ſeventy-five 
pence, and fo proportionably, of all the other pieces; I aſk then, how ſuch 
a change of denomination ſhall bring bullion to the mint to be coined, and 
from whence? 1 ſuppoſe this change of names, or aſcribing to it more ima- 
ginary parts of any denomination, has no charms in it to bring bullion to the 
mint to be coined: for whether you call the piece coined twelve-pence, or 
_ fifteen- pence, or ſixty, or ſeventy- -five, a crown or a ſceptre, it will buy no 
more filk, falt, or bread than 1 it would before. That therefore cannot tempt 


people to bring it to the mint. And if it will pay more debts, that is perfect 


defrauding, and ought not to be permitted. Next, I aſk, from whence ſhall 
this raifing fetch it ? For bullion cannot be brought hither to ſtay here, whilſt 
the balance of our trade requires all the bullion we bring in, to be exported 
again, and more filver out of our former ſtock with it, to anſwer our exigen- 


cCies beyond ſeas. And whilſt it is ſo the goldſmiths and returners of money 
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is the ſame that brings it to Ease to ae there, viz. The $a we make by 
— . — — 


will give more for bullion to export, than the mint can give for it to coin; 
and ſo none of that will come to the mint. 


Bur fays our author, p. 83.“ An halfpenny an ounce e profit, which will 


e he in the propoſed coin, above the preſent price of ſterling bullion, will be 
an encouragement to thoſe who have Engliſh plate, to bring it in to be 


« coined.” I doubt whether there will be any ſuch profit ; for I imagine, 
that ſtandard bullion cannot now be bought per ounce, for fix ſhillings and 


five- pence of our clipped, running caſh, which is the meaſure, whereby Mr. 


Lowndes determines of the price of ſterling ſilver. But, taking this halfpenny 
an ounce profit for granted, it will not bring to the mint any plate, whole 


faſhion is valued by the owner at above an halfpenny per ounce ; and how | 
much then it is like to bring to the mint is eaſy to gueſs. 


Tur true and only good reaſon, that brings bullion to the mint to TE coined, 


raiſing the value of money. 


an over- balance of trade. When our merchants carry commodities abroad, to 


a greater value than thoſe they bring home, the overplus comes to them in fo- 
reign coin, or bullion, which will ſtay here, when we gain by the balance of 
our whole trade. For then we can have no debts beyond ſea to be paid with it. 
In this thriving poſture of our trade, thoſe to whoſe ſhare this bullion falls, 


not having any uſe of it, whilſt it is in bullion, chuſe to carry it to the mint 


to have it coined there, whereby it is of more ule to them for all the buſineſs 
of filver in trade, or purchaſing land; the mint having aſcertained the weight 
and fineneſs of it: ſo that on any occaſion every one is ready to take it at its 
known value, without any ſcruple; a convenience that is wanting in bullion. 
But when our trade runs on the other fide, and our exported commodities will 


not pay for thoſe foreign ones we conſume, our treaſure muſt go; and then it 


is in yain to beſtow the labour of coiningon bullion, that muſt be exported again. 
To what purpoſe is it, to make it paſs through our mint, when it will away? 
The leſs pains and charge it coſts us, the better. . 


. Hrs third reaſon, p. 8 3. is, that this raiſing our coin, by making it © more 


in tale, will make it more commenſurate to the general need thereof, and 
thereby hinder the increaſe of hazardous paper- credit, and the inconveniency 
of bartering. „ 1 * 

JusT as the boy cut his leather into five quarters (as he called them) to co- 


ver his ball, when cut into four quarters it fell ſhort ; but after all his pains, 


as much of his ball lay bare as before: if the quantity of coined filver, em- 
ployed in England, fall ſhort, the arbitrary denomination of a greater num- 


ber of pence given to it, or, which is all one, to the ſeveral coined pieces of it, 


will not make it commenſurate to the ſize of our trade, or the greatneſs of our 


_ occaſions. This is as certain, as that if the quantity of a board, which is to 

ſtop a leak of a ſhip fifteen inches ſquare, be but twelves inches ſquare, it will 

not be made to doit, by being meaſured by a foot, that is divided into fifteen 
inches, inſtead of twelve, and fo having a larger tale, or number of inches in 


denomination ien de it. 


Tus, indeed, would be a convincing reaſon, if ſounds would give weight 
to ſilver, and the noiſe of a greater number of pence (leſs in quantity propor- 
tionably as they are more in number) were a larger ſupply of money, Which 


our author, p. 84. ſays our occaſions require, and which he by an increaſe of 


the tale of pence hopes to provide. But that miſtake is very viſible, and ſhall 


be farther ſhewn in the buſineſs of bartering. — © 
Tux neceſſity of truſt and bartering is one of the many inconveniencies 


ſpringing from the want of money. This inconvenience, the multiplying ar- 
bitrary denominations will no more ſupply, nor any ways make our ſcarcity of 


coin commenſurate to the need there is of it, than if the cloth which was 
provided for cloathing the army, falling ſhort, one ſhould hope to make it 
commenſurate to that need there is of it, by meaſuring it by a yard one fifth 
| ſhorter than the ſtandard, or changing the ſtandard of the yard, and ſo get- 
ting the full denomination of yards, neceſſary according to the preſent mea- 
ſure. For this is all will be done by raiſing our coin, as is propoſed. All it 

amounts to 15 no more but this, viz. That each piece, and conſequently our 
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ver can remove it. 
the caſe; for it is ſilver by its quantity, and not denomination, that is the 
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whole ſtock of money, ſhould be meaſured and denominated by a penny, one 


fifth leſs than the ſtandard. 


WHERE there is not coined filver, in proportion to the value of the com- 


madities, that daily change owners in trade, there is a neceſſity of truſt or bar- 


tering, 1. e. changing commodities for commodities, without the intervention 
of money. For example; let us ſuppoſe in Bermudas but an hundred pounds 
in ready money, but that there is every day there, a transferring of commodi- 
ties from one owner to another, to the value of double as much. When the 


money is all got into hands, that have already bought all that they have need 


of, for that day, whoever has need of any thing elſe that day, muſt either go 
on tick, or barter for it, i. e. give the commodities he can beſt ſpare for the 


commodities he wants, v. g. ſugar for bread, &c. Now it is evident here, 


that changing the denomination of the coin, they already have in Bermudas, 


or coining it over again under new denominations, will not contribute in the 

leaſt towards the removing this neceſſity of truſt, or bartering. For the whole 

ſilver they have in coin, being but four hundred ounces; and the exchange 
of the commodities made in a diſtance of time, wherein this money is paid 


not above once, being to the value of eight hundred ounces of ſilver; it is 
Plain, that one half of the commodities, that ſhift hands, muſt of neceſſity 


be taken upon credit, or exchanged by barter ; thoſe who want them, having 
no money to pay for them. Nor can any alteration of the coin, or denomina- 
tion of theſe tour hundred ounces of ſilver, help this; becauſe the value of the 


filyer, in reſpect of other commodities, will not thereby be at all increaſed; 


and the commodities changed, being (as in the caſe) double in value to the 
four hundred ounces of coined ſilver to be laid out in them, nothing can ſup- 


ply this want but a doubly quantity, i. e. eight hundred ounces of coined fil- 
ver; how denominated, it matters not, ſo there be a fit e of ſmall 


pieces to ſupply ſmall payments. 


SuePosE the commodities paſſing every day i in England, in markets and 
fairs, between ſtrangers, or ſuch as truſt not one another, were to the value 
of a million of ounces of ſilver; and there was but half a million of ounces of 
coined filver in the hands of thoſe, who wanted thoſe commodities; it is de- 
monſtration they muſt truck for them, or go without them. If then the 


cCoined ſilver of England be not ſufficient to anſwer the value of commodities 


moving in trade amongſt us, credit, or barter muſt do it. Where the credit 
and money fail, barter alone muſt do it : which being introduced by the want 
of a greater plenty of coined filver, nothing but a greater plenty of coined ſil- 
The increaſe of denomination does, or can do nothing in 


price of things, and meaſure of commerce; and it is the weight of filver in 


it, and not the name of the piece, that men eſtimate commodities ha, and 


exchange them for. 
IF this be not ſo, when the neceſſity of our afire abroad, or ill huſbandry 


at home, has carried away half our treaſure, and a moiety of our money is 


gone out of England; it is but to iſſue a proclamation, that a penny ſhall ga 


” N ſix- pence for a Milling⸗ half a crown for a crown, &c. and 


imme- 


raiſing the value of money. 


immediately, without any more ado, we are as rich as before. And when 
half the remainder is gone, it is but doing the ſame thing again, and raiſing 


the denomination anew, and we are where we were, and ſo on: where, by 
ſuppoſing the denomination raiſed 45, every man will be as rich with an 
ounce of filver in his purſe, as he was before, when he hed ſixteen ounces 
there; and in as great plenty of money, able to carry on his trade, without 
bartering; his ſilver by this ſhort way of raiſing, being changed into the va- 


lue of gold: for when filver will buy fixteen times as much wine, oil and 


bread, &c. to day, as it would yeſterday, (all other things remaining- the 
ſame, but the denomination) it hath the real worth of gold. > 
 Tats, I gueſs, every body ſees cannot be fo And yet this muſt be fo, if 
it be true that raiſing the denomination one fifth can ſupply the want, or one 
jot raiſe the value of filyer in reſpect of other commodities, 1. e. make a leſs 


quantity of it to day, buy a greater quantity of corn, oil and cloth, and all 


other commodities, than it would yeſterday, and thereby remove the neceſ- 
ſity of bartering. For, if raiſing the denomination can thus raiſe the value of 
coin, in exchange for other commodities, one fifth, by the ſame reaſon it can 


raiſe it two fifths, and afterwards three fifths, and again, if need be, four 
fifths, and as much farther as you pleaſe. So that, by this admirable contri- 
vance of railing our coin, we ſhall be as rich, and as well able to ſupport the 
charge of the government, and carry on our trade without bartering, or any 
other inconvenience, for want of money, with fixty thouſand ounces of 
_ coined filver in England, as if we had fix, or fixty millions. If this be not 


ſo, I defire any one to ſhew me, why the ſame way of railing the denomina- 


tion, which can raiſe the value of money in reſpect of other commodities, 
one fifth, cannot, when you pleaſe, raiſe it another fifth, and ſo on? I beg 
to be told where it muſt ſtop, and why at ſuch a degree, without being able 


to go farther. 


Itx muſt be taken notice of, that the railing I ſpeak of here, is the raiſin 

of the value of our coin in reſpect of other commodities (as I call it all along) 
in contradiſtinction to raiſing the denomination. The confounding of theſe 
in diſcourſes concerning money, is one great cauſe, I ſuſpect, that this mat 
ter is ſo little underſtood, and ſo often talked of with fo little information of. 
e,, nit 5 VVV 

_ A PENNY 1s a denomination no more belonging to eight than to eighty, or 
to one ſingle grain of ſilver: and fo it is not neceſſary that there ſhould be 
ſixty ſuch pence, no more, nor leſs, in an ounce of filver, i. e. twelve in a- 
piece called a ſhilling, and fixty in a piece called a crown: ſuch like diviſions. 
being only extrinſical denominations, are every where perfectly arbitrary. For 
here in England there might as well have been twelve ſhillings in a penny, as. 
twelve-pence in a ſhilling, i. e. the denomination of the leſs piece might have 
been a ſhilling, and of the bigger a penny. Again, the ſhilling might have 
been coined ten times as big as the penny, and the crown ten times as big as 
the ſhilling; whereby the ſhilling would have but ten-pence in it, and the 
crown an hundred. But this, however ordered, alters not one jot the value of 
the ounce of filyer, in reſpect of other things, any more than it does its weight. 
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This raiſing being but giving of names at pleaſure to aliquot parts of any piece, 
viz. that now the fixtieth part of an ounce of filver ſhall be called a penny, and 
to-morrow that the ſeventy-fifth part of an ounce ſhall be called a penny, 
may be done with what increaſe you pleaſe. And thus it may be ordered by 
a proclamation, that a ſhilling ſhall go for twenty-four pence, an half- crown 
for ſixty inſtead of thirty-pence, and fo of the reſt. But that an half-crown 
ſhould be worth, or contain, fixty ſuch pence, as the pence were, before this 
change of denomination was made, that no power on earth can do. Nor can 
any power (but that which can make the plenty, or ſcarcity of commodities, 
raiſe the value of our money thus double, in reſpect of other commodities, and 
make that the ſame piece, or quantity of filver, under a double denomination, 
ſhai! purchaſe double the quantity of pepper, wine or lead, an inſtant after 
ſuch proclamation, to what it would do an inſtant before. If this could be, 
we might, as every one fees, r:iſe ſilver to the value of gold, and make our- 


ſelves as rich as we pleaſed. Put it is but going to market with an ounce of 
ſilver of one hundred and twenty-pence, to be convinced that it will purchaſe 


no more than an ounce of filver of ſixty-pence. And the ringing of the piece 


will as ſoon purchaſe more c ommoities, as its change of denomination, and 


the multiplied name of pegge, when it is called fix ſcore inſtead of ſixty. | 
Ir is propoſed, that t :welve-pence ſhould be raiſed to fifteen-pence, and 


the crown to ſcventy-f pence, and ſo proportionably of the reſt: but yet 


that the pound ſterling hong not be raiſed. If there be any advantage in 
raifing, why ſhould not at be raiſed too? And, as the crown-piece is raiſed 
from ſixty to ſeventy-#ivc pence, why ſhould not the pound ſterling be raiſed 
in the ſame proportion, from two hundred and forty-pence, to three hundred 
pant er 2s 
FuRTHrER, If this raiſing our coin can fo ſtretch our money, and enlarge 


our pared remainder of it, as to make it more commenſurate to the general 


* need thereof, for carrying on the common traffick and commerce of the na- 


tion, and to anſwer occaſions requiring a larger ſupply of money,” as Mr. 
Lowndes tells us in his third reaſon, p. 83. why are we-ſo niggardly to our- 
ſelves in this time of occaſion, as to ſtop at one fifth? Why do we not raiſe it 
one full moicty, and thereby double our money? If Mr. Lowndes's rule, p. 78. 


That if the value of the ſilver in the coin, ſhould be raiſed above the mark- 


« et price of the ſame filver, reduced to bullion, the ſubje& would be propor- 


„ tionably injured and defrauded,” muſt keep us from theſe advantages, and 
the publick care of juſtice ſtop the raiſing of the money at one fifth; becauſe, 


if our money be raiſed beyond the market-price of bullion, it will be ſo much 


defrauding of the ſubject : I then ſay, it muſt not be raiſed one fifth, nor half 


one fiſth, that is, it muſt not be raiſed fifteen-pence in the crown; no, nor 
five- pence. For I deny that the market- price of ſtandard bullion ever was, or 


ever can be five ſhillings ſeven- pence, of lawful weighty money, the ounce: fo 
that if our preſent milled money be raiſed one fifth, the ſubjects will, by Mr. 


 Lowndes's rule, be defrauded fixteen per cent. nay, above eighteen per cent. 


For the market price of ſtandard bullion being ordinarily under five ſhillings 
ſour- pence the ounce, when fold for weighty money (which is but one ga ) 
. a ee eo Chas _ What- 


1 ailing the value of money. 


whatever our preſent milled money 1s raiſed above one thirtieth, it is by Mr. 


| Lowndes's rule ſo much defrauding the ſubject. For the market- price of any 
thing, and fo of bullion, is to be taken from its ordinary rate all the year 


round, and not from the extraordinary riſe of two or three market-days in a 


year. And that the market - price of ſtandard ſilver was not found, nor pretended | 


to be above five ſhillings and four- pence the ounce, before clipping had left 
none but light, running caſh to pay for bullion, or any thing elſe, is evident 
from a paper then publiſhed, which I took the liberty to examine in my 
«© conſiderations of the conſequences of raiſing the value of money,” &c. 
printed 1642. The author of that paper, it is manifeſt, was not ignorant of 


the price of filver, nor had 2 deſign to leſſen its rate, but ſet down the higheſt 


price it then bore. 


Ix then Mr. Lowndes's rule of juſtice, and care of the ſubject, be to regu- 
late the riſe of our milled money, it muſt not be raiſed above one thirtieth 


part. If the advantages he promiſes, of making our money, by raiſing it one 


fifth, © more commenſurate to the general need thereof,” be to be laid hold 
on, it is reaſonable to raiſe it higher, © to make it yet more commenſurate. 


« to the general need there is of it.” Which ever of the two Mr. Lowndes 


will prefer, either reaſon of ſtate, or rule of juſtice, one fifth muſt not be his 


meaſure of raiſing our preſent milled money. If the advantage of making 


our money more proportionate to our trade and other neceſſities, be to govern. 
its propoſed raiſing, every one will cry out to Mr. Lowndes, It your way will 
do what you ſay, the raiſing it one half will be much better than one fifth, 
and therefore pray let an half-crown be raiſed to a crown, and tix-pence to a 

ſhilling. If equity and the confideration of the ſubjects property ought to 
govern in the caſe, you mult not raiſe our milled crown to above five ſhillings 
and four-pence. TT 5 . 


he that infers ſo, makes his inference a little too quick. 


* 


Bur let us for once allow the ordinary price of ſtandard filver to be five 
ſhillings four- pence the ounce, to be paid for in weighty coin (for that muſt 
always be remembered, when we talk of the rate of bullion) and that the 
rate of bullion is the juſt meaſure of raiſing our money. This I fay is no 
reaſon for the raiſing our milled crown now, to five ſhillings four-pence, and 
recoining all our clipped money upon that foot; unleſs we intend, as ſoon as. 
that is done, to new raiſe and coin it again. For, whilit our trade and 
affairs abroad require the exportation of filver and the exportation of our 
coined ſilver is prohibited, and made penal by our law, ſtandard bullion will 
always be ſold here for a little more than its weight of coined filver. So that, 


if we ſhall endeavour to equal our weighty coined filver to ſtandard bullion, 


by raiſing it, whilſt there is a neceſſity of the exportation of ſilver, we {hell do 
no otherwiſe than a child, who runs to overtake and get up to the top of his 
ſhadow, which till advances at the ſame rate that he does. The privilege 


that bullion has, to be exported freely, will. give it a little advance in price 


above. 


— 


It, it be here ſaid to me, that I do then allow that our money may be raiſed 
one thirtieth, 1. e. that the crown- piece ſhould be raiſed to five ſhillings and 
two- pence, and ſo proportionably of the other ſpecies of our coin; I anſwer, 
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ſhall ſet to it, in the eſtimate of the exporter. 
throw an hundred pounds into his melting- pot, when no body ſees him, and 


value of our money, collected from our author's 
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above our coin, let the denomination of that be raiſed, or fallen as you pleale, 
whilſt there is need of its exportation, and the exportation of our coin is pro- 
hibited by law. But this advance will be but little, and will always keep 
within the bounds, which the riſque and trouble of melting down our coin 
He that will rather venture to 


reduce it to bullion, than give an hundred and five pounds, for the ſame weight 
of the like bullion, will never give five ſhillings and five-pence of milled money 
for an ounce of ſtandard bullion ; nor buy at that price, what he can have 
near five per cent. cheaper, without any riſque, 1f he will not accuſe himſelf. 

And I think it may be concluded, that very few, who have furnaces, and 
other conveniencies ready for melting ſilver, will give one per cent. for ſtand- 


ard bullion, which 1s under five ſhillings and three-pence per ounce, who 


can only for the trouble of melting it, reduce our coin to as good bullion, 
Tur odds of the price in bullion to coin on this account (which is the only 

one, where the coin is kept to the ſtandard) can never be a reaſon for raiſing 

our coin to preſerve it from melting down : becaule this price above its weight 


is given for bullion, only to avoid melting down our coin; and ſo this dif- 


ference of price between ſtandard bullion and our coin, can be no cauſe of 


its melting down. 


TursE three reaſons which I have examined, contain the great advantages, | 


- which our author ſuppoles the propoſed raiſing of our coin will produce. And 
therefore I have dwelt longer upon them. 


His rc gaining fix reafons being 
of leſs moment, and offering moſt of them but ſome circumſtantial conveni- 


encies, as to the computation of our money, &c. I ſhall more briefly paſs 


over. Only before I proceed to them, I 129i! here ſet down the different 


!iſtory of the ſeveral changes 


of our coin, fince Edward the firſt's reign, quite down to this preſent time. 


A curious hiſtory indeed, for which I think myſelf, and the world, indebted 
to Mr. Lowndes's great learning in this ſort of manatee and his great ex- 


actneſs in relating the particulars. 
I SHALL remark only the quantity of filver was in a ſhilling, in each of 


thoſe changes; that ſo the reader may at firſt light, without farther trouble, 
compare the leſſening, or increaſe of the quantity of ſilver upon every change. g 


For in propriety of ſpeech, the adding to the quantity of ſilver in our coin, is 
the true raiſing of its value; and the diminiſhing the quantity of ſilver in it, 


is the ſinking of its value; however they come to be e and uſed i in 
the quite contrary ſenſe. 


Ir my calculations, from the weight nad nenen I find ſet down in Mr. 
Lowndes' extract out of the indentures of the mint, have not miſled me, the 


quantity of ſilver to a grain, which was in a pg 5 in ever change of our 
money, is {et down in the following table. 


One 


raiſing the value of money. 121 
One ſhilling contained of fine ſilver 
Grains. 
28 Edw. 1 2644 
18 | Edw. | 3 "F230 
27 | Edw. | 3 1213 
ee 1176 
Ren. 6 „ 142 
4 | Hen. 6 176 
49 | Hen. 6 W 
I | Hen. 8 1118 
34 Hen. 8 100 
36 Hen. 8 | 60 
37 | Hen. 8 > 2.00 
3 Edw. 6 40 
5 Edw. 6 „ 
6 Edw. 64 e 
21111 8 
ö PTS & © ys OE 1864 
f Anp ſo it has remained from the 43d year of queen Elizabeth to this day. 
4 . 
1 MR. Lowndes having given us the fineneſs of the ſtandard ſilver in every 
* reign, and the number of pieces a pound troy was coined into, cloſes this 
"Ip Hiſtory with words to this purpoſe, p. 56. hy this deduction it doth evident- 
4 ly appear, that it hath been a policy, conſtantly practiſed in the mints of 


England, to raiſe the value of the coin, in its extrinſick denomination, 
from time to time, as any exigence, or occaſion required, and more eſpe- 
« cially to encourage the bringing of bullion into the realm to be coined.” 
This indeed, is roundly to conclude for his hypotheſis. But I could wiſh, 
that from the hiſtories of thoſe times, wherein the ſeveral changes were made, 
he had ſhewed us the exigencies and occaſions, that produced the raiſing of 
the coin, and what effects it had. EC Tf Condfo 
I I miſtake not, Henry the VIIlth's ſeveral raiſings of our coin, brought 
little increaſe of ſilver into England. As the ſeveral ſpecies of our coin leſſen- 
ed in their reſpective quantities of filver, ſo the treaſure of the realm decreaſed 


too: and he, that found the kingdom rich, did not, as I remember, by all 
His raiſing our coin, leave it fl. 5 OE, 


—  ANoTHER thing, that (from this hiſtory) makes me ſuſpe&, that the raiſ- 
We] ing the denomination was never found effectively to draw filver into England, 
ais the lowering the denomination, or adding more ſilver to the ſeveral ſpecies 
Io of our coin; as in Hen. VT's time, the ſhilling was increaſed from one hundred 
forty-two grains of ſilver, to one hundred ſeventy-ſix: and in the fixth of 
1 Edw. VI. in whoſe time raiſing the denomination ſeems to have been tried to 


1 the utmoſt, when a ſhilling was brought to twenty grains of filver. And 
1 Vo L. E . R ä | the 
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the great alteration, that was then quickly made on the other hand, from 

twenty to eighty grains at one leap, ſeems to ſhew that this leſſening the 

ſilver in our coin had proved prejudicial: for this is a greater change in ſinking 
of the denomination in proportion, than ever was made at once in raiſing it ; 

a ſhilling being made four times weightier in filver, the ſixth, than it was in 

the fifth year of Edw. VI's reign. 

EIN Dos are ſeldom found weary of the riches they have, or werſe to 

the increaſe of their treaſure. If therefore, the raiſing the denomination did in 

reality bring filver into the realm, it cannot be thought that they would at 
any time fink the denomination, which, by the rule of contraries, ſhould 
be at leaſt ſuſpected to drive, or keep it out. 

SINCE, therefore, we are not from matter of fact bre, what were 

the true motives, that cauſed thoſe ſeveral changes in the coin; may we not 

with reaſon ſuſpect, that they were owing to that policy of the mint, ſet down 
by our author, p. 83. in theſe words,“ That the propoſed advance is agree- 
able to the policy, that in paſt ages hath been practiſed, not only in our 
mint, but in the mints of all politick governments; namely, to raiſe the 

* yalue of ſilver in the coin, to promote the work of the mint?” As I remem- 

ber, ſuitable to this policy of the mint, there was, ſome two years ſince, a 

complaint of a worthy gentleman, not ignorant of it, that the mill in the 

mint ſtood ſtill; and e there v Was a e offered for bringing griſt 

to the mill. 

Tux buſineſs of money, as in all times, even in this our quick- ſighted age, 
hath been thought a myſtery : thoſe employed in the mint muſt, by their 
places, be ſuppoſed to penetrate deepeſt into it. It is no impoſſible thing, 

then, to imagine, that it was not hard, in the ignorance of paſt ages, when. 

money was little, and {kill in the turns of trade leſs, for thoſe verſed in the 
| buſineſs and policy of the mint, to perſuade a prince, eſpecially if money were 
ſcarce, that the fault was in the ſtandard of the mint, and that the way to. 

increaſe the plenty of money, was to raiſe (a well-ſounding word) the value 

of the coin. This could not but be willingly enough hearkened to; when, 

| beſides the hopes of drawing an increaſe of filver into the realm, it brought : 
preſent gain, by the part which the king got of the money, which was here- 
upon all coined anew, and the mint officers loſt nothing, fince it promoted - 
the work of the mint, 

Ta1s opinion Mr. Lowndes Bimſtif gives ſufficient grounds fort in his book, 

particularly p. 29. where we read theſe words, © Although the former debaſe- 

ments of the coins, by publick authority, eſpecially thoſe in the reigns of 

« king Henry VIII. and king Edward VI. might be projected for the profit 

Jof the crown, and the projectors might meaſure that profit by the ex- 

«© ceſſive quantities of alloy, that were mixed with the filver and the gold” 

(and let me add, or by the quantity of ſilver leſſened in each ſpecie, which 

is the ſame thing .) And though this was enterprized by a prince, who 
could ſtretch b prerogative very far upon his people; and was done in times, 

* when the nation had very little commerce, inland or foreign, to be injured 

6 ad d prejudiced thereby, yet erpericnar preſently ſhewed, that the projectors 

Kere 


raiſing the value of money. 


© were miſtaken, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary to have the baſe money 


« reformed.” This, at leaſt, they were not miſtaken in, that they brought 


work i» the mint, and a part of the money coined to the crown for ſeniorage: 
in both which there was profit. Mr. Lowades tells us, p. 45. That 


« Henry VIII. had to the value of fifty ſhillings for every pound weight of 
* gold coined.” I have met with it ſomewhere, that formerly the king might 
take what he pleaſed for coinage. I know not too, but the flaitering name 

of raiſing money might prevail then, as it does now; and impoſe ſo far on 


them, as to make them think, the raiſing, 1. e. diminiſhing the ſilver in their 
coin, would bring it into the realm, or ſtay it here, when they found it going 


out. For if we may guels at the other, by Henry VIITs raiſing, it was pro- 
bably when, by reaſon of expence in foreign wars, or ill managed trade, they 
found money begin to grow ſcarce. J PLE Corn ATT AR 
Tux having the ſpecies of our coin one fifth bigger, or one fifth leſs, than 
they are at preſent, would be neither good, nor harm to England, if they had 
always been ſo. Our ſtandard has continued in weight and fineneſs, juſt as 
it is now, for very near this hundred years laſt paſt: and thoſe, who think 


the denomination and ſize of our money have any influence on the ſtate of our 


wealth, have no reaſon to change the preſent ſtandard of our coin; fince under 
that we have had a greater increaſe, and longer continuance of plenty of 


money, than perhaps any other country can ſhew : I ſee no reaſon to think, 


that a little bigger, or leſs ſize of the pieces coined, is of any moment, one 
way or the other. The ſpecies of money in any country, of whatſoever ſizes, 
fit for coining, if their proportions to one another be ſuited to arithmetick 
and calculations, in whole numbers, and the ways of accounts in that country; 
if they are adapted to ſmall payments, and carefully kept to their juſt weight 
and fineneſs, can have no harm in them. The harm comes by the change, 


which unreaſonably and unjuſtly gives away and transfers men's properties, 


diſorders trade, puzzles accounts, and needs a new arithmetick to caſt up 
reckonings, and keep accounts in; beſides a thouſand other inconveniencies ; 
not to mention the charge of recoining the money. For this may be depended 
on, that, if our money be raiſed as is propoſed, it will enforce the recoining 
of all our money, both old and new, (except the new ſhillings) to avoid the 
terrible difficulty and confuſion there will be in keeping accounts in pounds 
ſhillings, and pence, (as they muſt be) when the ſpecies of our money are 
ſo ordered, as not to anſwer thoſe denominations in round numbers. N 
THis conſideration leads me to Mr. Lowndes's fifth and ſixth reaſons, p. 
85. wherein he recommends the raiſing our money in the proportion propoſed, 
for its convenience, to our accounting by pounds, ſhillings, and pence. And 
for obviating perplexity among the common people, he propoſes the preſent 
weighty crown to go at ſix ſhillings three-pence; and the new ſcepter, or 
unit, to be coined of the ſame weight, to go at the ſame rate; and half- 
_ crowns, half-ſcepters, or half-units, of the weight of the preſent half-crown, 
.togo for two ſhillings ſeven-pence halfpenny : by no number of which pieces 


can there be made an even pound ſterling, or any number of even ſhillings 
OED R 2 e under 
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. a pound; but they always fall into fractions of pounds and ſhillings, 
as may be ſeen by this following table. 


I. 8. . 
1 Half-crown, half-ſcepter, or half. unit piece 31 12 
1 Crown, ſcepter, or unit piece | 6| 3 
3 Half-crown pieces 1 9] 45 
2 Crown pieces T >. & 9 
5 Half-crown pieces 115 75 
3 Crown pieces JJV 
7 Falf- crown pieces Eise: 
4 Crown pieces „„ 5 1 5 


Fur preſent ſhilling, and new teſtoon, going for fifteen-pence, no number 


of them make any number of even ſhillings ; but five ſhillings, ten ſhillings, 


fifteen ſhillings, and twenty ſhillings; but in all the reſt, wy — fall into 
fractions. 


THe like may be ſaid of the preſent ſix· -pences, 2 and future half teſloons, 
going for ſeven- pence half- penny; the quarter teſtoons, which are to go for 


| three-pence three farthings; and the groſs and groats, which are to go for five- 


pence; the half groſs, or groat, which is to go for two-pence half- penny, 


and the prime, which is to go for a penny farthing: out of any tale of each of 


which ſpecies there can no juſt number of ſhillings be made, as I think, but 


five ſhillings, ten ſhilling, fifteen ſhillings, and twenty ſhillings; but they 


= always fall into fractions. This new intended ſhilling alone ſeems to be ſuited 


to our accounting in pounds, ſhillings and pence. The great pieces, as ſcep- 


ters, and half-ſcepters, which are made to ſerve for the payment of greater 
ſums, and are for diſpatch in tale, will not in tale fall into even pounds. And 


I fear it will puzzle a better arithmetician than moſt countrymen are, to tell, 


without pen and ink, how many of the leſſer pieces (except the ſhillings) 
| however combined, will make juft ſixteen or ſeventeen ſhillings. And I ima- 
gine there is not one countryman of three, but may have it for his pains, if 
he can tell an hundred pounds made up of a promiſcuous mixture of the ſpe- 
_ cies of this new raiſed money (excluding the ſhillings) in a day's time. And 
that, which will help to confound him, and every body elſe, will be the old 


__ crowns, halt-crowns, ſhillings, and ſix-pences current for new numbers of 


pence. So that I take it for granted, that if our coin be raiſed as is propoſed, 


not only all our clipped, but all our weighty and milled money, mutt of neceſ- 
ſity be recoined too; if you would not have trade diſturbed, and people more 


this e 


diſeaſed with new money, which they cannot tell, nor keep accounts in, than 

„ Via. Short with light and clipped money, which they are cheated with. And what a 

obſervations charge the new coining of all our money will. be to the nation, I have com- 
on a Paper, 

entituled, 


Por encoura- circumſtances, though the confuſion that this new raiſed money, I fear, is like 
gig Ong, to introduce, and. the want of money, and ſtop of trade, when the clipped i 18 
7 called in, and the. weighty, is to be recoined, be of much greater. 


puted in another place.“ That I think is of ſome conſideration in our preſent 


His. 


raiſing the value of money. 
H1s fourth, eighth, and ninth reaſons, p. 84, and 86. are taken from the 


ſaving our preſent milled money from being cut and recoined. The end! 


confeſs to be good: it is very reaſonable, that ſo much excellent coin, as good 


as ever was in the world, ſhould not be deſtroyed. But there is, I think, a 
ſurer and eaſier way to preſerve it, than what Mr. Lowndes propoſes. It 1s 


paſt doubt, it will be in no danger of recoining, if our money be kept upon 


the preſent foot: but if it be raiſed, as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, all the preſent 
milled money will be in danger, and the difficulty of counting it, upon the new 
_ propoſed foot, will enforce it to be recoined into new pieces of crowns, half- 
_ crowns, ſhillings, and fix-pences, that may paſs for the ſame number of pence 
the preſent do, viz. 60, 30, 12, and 6, as I have above ſhewn. He ſays in his. 
fourth reaſon, that if pieces having the ſame bigneſs ſhould have different va- 
lues, it might be difficult for the common people (eſpecially thoſe not ſkilled 
« inarithmetick) to compute how many of one kind will be equal to the ſumof 
« another.” Such difficulties and confuſion in counting money, I agree with 
him, ought careſully to be avoided. And therefore, fince if pieces having the 

ſame bigneſs and ſtamp, which the people. are acquainted with, ſhall have 
new values different from thoſe which people are accuſtomed to; and theſe 
new values ſhall in numbers of pence not anſwer our way of accounting by 


pounds and ſhillings, © it will be difficult for the common people (eſpeci- 


70 ally thoſe not ſkilled in arithmetick) to compute how many of any one 
e kind will make any ſum they are to pay, or receive;” eſpecially when the 


numbers of any one kind of pieces will be brought into ſo few even ſums of 


pounds and ſhillings. And thus Mr. Lowndes's argument here turns upon 


_ himſelf, and is againſt raiſing our coin to the value propoſed by him, from 


the confuſion it will produſe. 


His 8th reaſon, p. 86. we have in theſe words: © It is difficult to conceive 


* how any deſign of amending the clipped money can be compaſſed, without 
* raiſing the value of the filver remaining in them, becauſe of the great defi- 
« ciency of the ſilver clipped away, which (upon recoining) muſt neceſſarily 
E be defrayed and borne, one way or other.” VVV 
FT is no difficulty to conceive, that clipped money, being not lawful money, 


ſhould be prohibited to paſs for more than its weight. Next, it is no diffi- 
culty to conceive that clipped money, paſſing ſor no more than its weight, and 


ſo being in the ſtate of ſtandard bullion, which cannot be exported, ſhould be 

brought to the mint, and there exchanged for weighty money. By this way, 
it is no difficulty to conceive how the amending the clipped money may be 
compaſſed, becauſe this way the deficiency of the ſilver, clipped away, will 
certainly be defrayed and borne, one way or other.” VV 
AND thus J have gone over all Mr. Lowndes's reaſons for raiſing our coin; 


wherein, though I feem to differ from him, yet I flatter myſelf, it is not alto- 


gether ſo much as at firſt ſight may appear; ſince by what I find in another 

| per of his book, I have reaſon to judge he is a great dealof my mind. For he 
has five very good arguments for continuing the preſent ſtandard of fineneſs, 
each of which is as ſtrong for continuing alſo the preſent ſtandard of weight, 
i. e. continuing a penny of the ſame weight of ſtandard ſilver, which at preſent. 
1* 
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it has He, that has a mind to be ſatisfied of this, may read Mr. 1 5 
fixſt five reaſons, for continuing the preſent ſtandard of fineneſs, which he will 
find in his 29, 30, 31, 32 pages of his report. And when Mr. Lowndes 
himſelf has again conſidered, what there is of weight in them, and how far it 
reaches, he will at leaſt not think it ſtrange, if they appear to me and others, 
good arguments againſt putting leſs ſilver into our coin of the ſame denomina- 
tions, let that diminution be made what way it will. 

Wurar. Mr. Lowndes ſays about gold coins, p. 88, &c. appears to me 
highly rational, and I perfectly agree with him; excepting only that I do not 
think gold is in regard of ſilver riſen one third in England; which I think 
may be thus made out. A guinea weighing five penny-weight and nine grains, 
or one hundred and twenty-nine grains; and a pound ſterling weighing one 


thouſand eight hundred and ſixty grains; a guinea at twenty ſhillings, is as 


one hundred and twenty- nine, to one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty; that 
1s, as one to fourteen and an half. | 

A GUINEA at two and twenty ſhillings, is as one hundred and twenty. nine, 
to two thouſand forty-two, i. e. as one to fixteen. 

A GUINEA at thirty ſhillings, is as one hundred twenty-nine, to two thou- 

_ ſand ſeven hundred eighty-four, i. e. as one to twenty one and an half, near. 

HE therefore, that receives twenty ſhillings milled money for a guinea, 

receives one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty grains ſtandard filver, for one 

hundred twenty-nine grains of ſtandard gold, 1. e. fourteen and an half for one. 
H who receives two and twenty ſhillings milled money for a guinea, has 
two thouſand forty-two orains ſtandard filver, for one hundred twenty nine 

: grains ſtandard gold, 1. e. ſixteen for one. 

H who receives thirty ſhillings milled. money for a guinea, has two thou- 

ſand ſeven hundred eighty- four grains ſtandard ſilver, for one hundred twenty- 
nine grains of gold, 1. e. twenty-one and an half for one. 

Hur the current caſh being (upon trials made about Midſummer laſt) com- 
puted by Mr. Lowndes, p. 108. to want half its ſtandard weight, and not 
being mended ſince, it is evident, he who receives thirty ſhillings of our pre- 
ſent clipped money, for a guinea, has but one thouſand three hundred ninety- 

two grains of ſtandard filver, for one hundred twenty nine grains of gold, i. e. 

has but ten and three quarters of ſilver for one of gold. 

I UMAvx left out the utmoſt preciſions of fractions in theſe computations, 

as not neceſſary in the preſent caſe, theſe whole numbers ſhewing well enough 

the difference of the value of guineas at thoſe ſeveral rates. 

IF it be true, what I here aſſert, viz. that he who receives thirty ſhillings 
in our current; clipped money, for a guinea, receives not eleven grains of fil- 
ver for one of gold; whereas the value of gold to ſilver in all our neighbour- 
ing countries is about fifteen to one, which is about a third part more; it will 
probably be demanded, how it comes to paſs that foreigners, or others, import 
gold, when they do not receive as much ſilver for it here, as they may have in 
all other countries? The reaſon whereof is viſibly this, that they exchange it 
not here for ſilver, but for our commodities : and our bargains for commodi- 
ties as well as all other contracts heing made 1 in : pounds, thillings, and pence, 

our 


raiſing the value of money. 


our clipped money retains amongſt the people (who know not how to count 
but by current money) a part of its legal value, whilſt it paſſes for the ſatisfac - 
tion of legal contracts, as if it were lawful money. As long as the king receives 
it for his taxes, and the landlord for his rent, it is no wonder the farmer and 


tenant ſhould receive it for his commodities. And this, perhaps, would do well 


enough, if our money and trade were to circulate only amongſt ourſelves, and 


we had no commerce with the reſt of the world, and needed it not. But 


here lies the loſs, when foreigners ſhall bring over gold hither, and with that 


pay for our commodities at the rate of thirty ſhillings the guinea, when the 
ſame quantity of gold that is in a guinea, is not beyond ſea worth more filver 
than is in twenty, or one and twenty and fix-pence of our milled and law ful 


money : by which way of paying for our commodities, England loſes near one 


third of the value of all the commodities it thus ſells. And it is all one as if 
foreigners paid for them in money coined and clipped beyond ſea, wherein 
was one third leſs filver than there ought to be. And thus we loſe near one third 
in all our exportation, whilſt foreign gold imported is received in payment for 


thirty ſhillings a guinea. To make this appear, we need but trace this way 


of commerce a little, and there can be no doubt of the loſs we ſuffer by it. 

Lu us ſuppoſe, for example, a bale of Holland linnen worth there one 
hundred and eighty ounces of our ſtandard filver; and a bale of ſerge here, 
worth alſo the ſame weight of one hundred and eighty ounces of the ſame 
| ſtandard ſilver; it is evident theſe two bales are exactly of the ſame value. 
Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 88. That at this time the gold that is in a guinea 

(if it were carried to Spain, Italy, Barbary, and ſome other places,) would 
«© not purchaſe ſo much ſilver there, as is equal to the ſtandard of twenty of 
_« our ſhillings,” i. e. would be in value there to filver, ſcarce as one to four- 
teen and an half: and I think I may ſay, that gold in Holland is, or lately 
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was, as one to fifteen, or not much above. Taking then, ſtandard gold in 


Holland to be in proportion to ſtandard ſilver, as one to about fifteen, or a 
little more; twelve ounces of our ſtandard gold, or as much gold as is in for- 
ty-four guineas and an half, muſt be given for that bale of Holland linnen, 
if any one will pay for it there in gold: but if he buys that bale of ſerge here 
for one huundred and eighty ounces of filver, which is forty-eight pounds: 
ſterling, if he pays for it in gold at thirty ſhillings the guinea, two and thirty 
guineas will pay for it. So that in all the goods, that we ſell beyond ſeas for 
gold imported, and coined into guineas, unleſs the owners raiſe them one 
third above what they would ſell them for in milled money, we loſe twelve 
in forty-four and an half, which is very near one third. RL 

_ Th1s loſs is wholly owing to the permitting clipped money in payment. 
And this loſs we muſt unavoidably ſuffer, whilſt clipped money is current 
amongſt us. And this robbing of England of near one third of the value of the 
commodities we ſend gut, will continue, whilſt people had rather receive 


guineas at thirty ſhillings, than ſilver coin (no other being to be had) that is. 


not worth half what they take it for. And yet this clipped money, as bad: 


as it is, and however unwilling people are to be charged with it, will always 
have credit enough to paſs, whilſt the goldſmths and bankers receive it; andi 
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they will always receive it, whilſt they can paſs it over again to the king with 


advantage, and can have hopes to prevail, that at laſt when it can be borne 


no longer, but muſt be called in, no part of the loſs of light money, which 
ſhall be found in their hands ſhall fall upon them, though wr for many 
years dealt in it, and by reaſon of its being clipped, have had all the running 
caſh of the kingdom in their hands, and made profit of it. I fay, clipped 


money, however bad it be, will always paſs whilſt the king's' receivers, the 
| bankers of any kind, and at laſt the exchequer, take it. For who will not 


receive clipped money, rather than have none for his neceſſary occaſions, 


| whilſthe ſees the great receiptof the exchequer admitsit, and the bank and gold- 


ſmiths will take it of him, and give him credit for it, fo that he needs keep no 


more of it by him than he pleaſes ? In this ſtate, whilſt the exchequer receives 
clipped money, I do not fee how it can be ſtopped from paſſing. A clipped 
| half-crown, that goes at the exchequer, will not be refuſed by any one, who 


has hopes by his own, or others hands to convey it thither ; and who, unleſs 


he take it, cannot trade, or ſhall not be paid. Whilſt therefore, the exche- 
quer is open to clipped money, it will paſs, and whilſt clipped money paſles, 
clippers will certainly be at work; and what a gap this leaves to foreigners, 


if they will make uſe of it to pour in clipped money upon us (as its neighbours 


did into Portugal) as long as we have either goods, or weighty money, left 
to be carried away at fifty per cent. or greater profit, it is eaſy to ſee. 


I wiLL ſuppoſe the king receives clipped money in the exchequer, and at 


half, or three quarters loſs, coins it into milled money. For if he receives 
all, how much ſoever clipped, I ſuppoſe the clippers ſhears are not ſo ſqueamiſn 
as not to pare away above half. It will be a wonderful conſcientiouſneſs in 
them, no where that I know ta be paralleled, if they w:ll content themſelves 


With leſs profit than they can make, and will leave ſeven pennyworth of filver 


in an half-crown, if fix pennyworth and the ſtamp be enough to make it paſs 
for half a crown. When his majeſty hath coined this into milled money of 
ſtandard weight, and paid it out again to the bankers, goldſmiths or others, 
what ſhall then become of it? Either they will lay it up to get rid of their 


| clipped money, for no body will part with heavy money, whilſt he has any 
light; nor will any heavy money come abroad, whilſt there is light left; for 


' whoever has clipped money by him, well fell good bargains, or borrow at any 
rate of thoſe, who are willing to part with any weighty, to keep that by him, 
rather than the clipped money he has in his hands. So that, as far as this 
reaches, no milled money, how much ſoever be coined, will appear abroad; 
or if it does, will it long eſcape the coiners and clippers hands, who will be 


at work preſently upon it, to furniſh the exchequer with more clipped money 


at fifty, ſixty, ſeventy, or I know not what advantage? Though this be enough 
to cut off the hopes of milled money appearing in payments, whilſt any clipped 
is current; yet to this we may add, that gold, imported at an over-vaJue, 


will ſweep it away, as faſt as it 1s coined, whilſt clipped money keeps up the 


rate of guineas above their former value. This will be the circulation of 
our . whilſt clipped is permitted any way to be current. And if ſtore 
enough o 


clipped money at home, or from abroad, can be but provided (as 
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it is more than probable it may, now the trade is ſo univerſal, and has been 


ſo long practiſed with great advantage, and no great danger, as appears by the 
few have ſuffered, in regard to the great numbers it is evident are engaged in 
the trade, and the vent of it here in England is fo known and ſure) I do not 
ſee how in a little while we ſhall have any money, or goods at all left in 
England, if clipping be not immediately ſtopped. And how clipping can be 
ſtopped, but by an immediate, poſitive prohibition, whereby all clipped 


money ſhall be forbid to paſs, in any payment whatſoever, or to paſs for more 


than its weight, I would be glad to learn, Clipping is the great leak, which 


for ſome time paſt has contributed more to fink us, than all the e of our 
enemies could do. It is like a breach in the ſea- bank, which widens every 
moment till it be ſtopped. And my timorous temper mult be pardoned, if 


1 am frighted with the thoughts of clipped money being current, one moment 


longer, at any other value but of warranted, ſtandard bullion. And therefore, 
there can be nothing more true and reaſonable, nor that deſerves better to be 
conſidered, than what Mr. Lowndes fays in his corollary, p. go. 
WuHoEveR deſires to know the different ways of coining money, by the 
hammer and by the mill, may inform himſelf in the exact account Mr. 
Lowndes has given of both, under his ſecond general head ; where he ma 
alſo ſee the probableſt gueſs that has been made of the quantity of our clipped 


money, and the ſilver deficient in it ; and an account of what filver money 


was coined in the reigns of Q Elizabeth, K. James Iſt, and Charles Iſt, more 


exact than it is to be had any where elſe. There is only one thing which I 
ſhall mention, fince Mr. Lowndes does it here again under this head, 


1. WHETHER bullion be any thing but filver, whoſe workmanſhip has 
no value? 


2. WrzTures that workmanſhip, which can be had for nothing, has, or 


can have any value? 


„ WHETHER, whilſt the money in our mint is . for the: owners, 


without any coſt to them, our coin can ever have any value above any ſtandard 
5 bullion ? 


„ WHETHER, whilt our coin is od of 1 above dandard We" My old- 


bite and others, who have need of ſtandard filver, will not take what is by 
the free labour of the mint ready eſſayed and adjuſted to their uſe, and melt 
that down, than be at the e of melting, mixing and aſſaying of ſilver 


for the uſes they have ? 
5. WueTHER the only cure 65 this wanton, though criminal melting 


| down our coin, be not, that the owners ſhould pay one moiety of the ſixteen- 


_ pence half-penny which is paid per pound troy for coinage of ſilver, which the 
5 king now pays all? 


6. WHETHER, by this means ſtandard ſilver in coin will not be more worth 
than ſtandard ſilver in bullion, and ſo be preſerved from this wanton meltin 


down, as ſoon as an over- balance of our tr ade (hall bring us ſilver to ſtay here ?- 
Vor. II. 1 Fer 


p. 100. 
and that is, melting down our coin; concerning which I ſhall venture humbly 


to propoſe theſe following queſtions. 
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For till FO it is in vain to think of preſerving our coin from melting down, 


and therefore to no purpoſe till then to change that law. 
7. WHETHER any laws, or any penalties, can keep our coin from being 


carried out, when debts contracted beyond ſeas call for it ? 


8. WHETHER it be any odds to 8 whether it be carried out, 


melted down into bullion, or in ſpecie? 


WHETHER, whilſt the exigencies of our occaſions and trade call for it 
abroad, it will not always be melted down for the conveniency of exportation, 
ſo long as the law prohibits its exportation in ſpecie? 

10, WuETHER ſtandard filver in coin and in bullion, will not immediately 


| be of the fame value, as ſoon as the prohibition of carrying o our money in 


ſpecie is taken off ? 
11. Wur ru R an ounceof ſilver the more would be carried out in a year, 


if that prohibition were taken off ? 


12. WureTuHER filver in our coin, will not always, during the prohibition 


ol its exportation, be a little leſs worth than filver in bullion, whilſt the con- 
ſumption of foreign commodities beyond what ours pay for, makes the ex- 

portation of ſilver neceſſary ? And ſo, during ſuch a ſtate, raiſe your money 
as much, and as you will, “ filver in the coin will never fetch as much as 
the filver.in bullion,” as Mr. Lowndes expreſſes it, p. 110. 


As to the inconveniencies and damages we ſuſtain, by clipped money paſſing | 


by tale, as if it were lawful ; nothing can be more true, more judicious, nor 
more weighty, than what Mr. Lowndes ſays, under his third general head; 

wherein I perfectly agree with him, excepting only, where he builds any 
thing upon the propoſed raiſing our coin one fifth. And to what he ſays, 
p. 114. concerning our being“ deprived of the uſe of our heavy money, by 
* men's hoarding it, in proſpect that the filver, contained in thoſe weighty 
pieces, will turn more to their profit, than lending it at intereſt, purchaſ- 


ing, or trading therewith ;” I crave leave to add, That thoſe hoarders of 
money, a great many of them, drive no leſs, but rather a greater trade, by 


| hoarding the weighty money, than if they let it go abroad. For, by that 
means all the current caſh being light, clipped, and hazardous money, it is 
all tumbled into their hands, which gives credit to their bills, and furniſhes 


them to trade for as much as they pleaſe, whilſt every body elſe ſcarce trades 


x, at all, (but juſt as neceſlity forces) and 1s ready to ſtand ſtill. 


_ WaxRs he ſays, p. 114. It is not likely the weighty monies will ſoon 


40 appear abroad, without raiſing their value, and recoining the clipped mo- _ 
 * nies:” I ſhould agree with him, if it ran thus: without recoining the 

clipped, and in the mean time making it go for its weight. For that will, 
I humbly conceive, bring out the heavy money, without railing its value, as 

effectually and ſooner ; for it will do it immediately: his will take up ſome 


time, And ] fear, if clipped money be not ſtopped, all at once and preſently, 


from paſling any way in tale, the damage it will bring will be irreparable. 


MR. Lowndes's fourth general head is, to propoſe the means, that muſt 


be obſerved, and the proper methods to be uſed in, and for the re-eſtabliſn- 
— ment of the ſilver coins,” 
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railing the value of money. 


Tur firſt is, « That the work ſhould be finiſhed in as little time as may 
« be; not only to obviate a farther damage by clipping in the interim, but 


* alſo that the needful advantages of the new money may be ſooner obtained 


& for the ſervice of the nation.“ 


Tusk, I agree with him, are very good and neceſſary ends; but they are 


both to be attained, I conceive, much ſooner by making clipped money go 


for its weight, than by the method Mr. Lowndes propoſes. For this imme- 


diately puts an end to clipping, and obviates all farther damage thereby. 
Next, it immediately brings out all the hoarded, weighty money, and fo that 


36 advantage will be ſooner obtained for the ſervice of the nation, than it can 
any other way beſides. Next, it preſerves the uſe of clipped money for 
the ſervice of the nation, in the interim, till it can be recoined all at the 


Tower. 5 5 5 
Hs ſecond propoſition is, That the loſs, or the greateſt part of it, ought 


e to be borne by the publick, and not by particulars, who being very nu- 
«© merous will be prejudiced againſt a reformation for the publick benefit, if 
« it be to be effected at the coſt of particular men.” Zi om" 


A Tax given to make good the defect of ſilver in clipped money, will be 


paid by particulars ; and fo the loſs will be borne by particular men: and whe- 
ther theſe particulars be not more numerous, or at leaſt a great number of 
innocent men of them more ſenſibly burdened that way, than if it takes its 
chance in the hands of thoſe men, who have profited by the having it in their 
hand, will be worth conſidering. And I with it here well weighed, which 
of the two ways, the greater number of men would be moſt dangerouſly 
_ prejudiced againſt this reformation. But as Mr. Lowndes orders the matter, 
every body will, I fear, be prejudiced againſt this reformation, when (as he 
divides it, p. 133, 134.) the owners will bear near one half of the loſs, in 
the price of his clipped money, and every body elſe his part of the remainder, 
in a tax levied on them for it. I wiſh a remedy could be found without any 
| body's loſs. Moſt of thoſe ways I have heard propoſed, to make reparation 


to every particular man, for the clipped money ſhall be found in his hands, 


do fo delay the remedy, if not entail clipping upon us, that I fear ſuch a care 
of particulars endangers the whole. And if that ſuffer, it will go but ill with 


particulars. I am not for hindering thoſe who have clipped money, from 


any recompence which can be provided and made them. The queſtion here, 
is not whether the honeſt countryman ſhall bear the loſs of his clipped money, 
without any more ado, or pay a tax to recompenſe himſelf. That, which 
I humbly conceive, the nation is moſt coneerned in, is that clipping ſhould _ 
be finally ſtopped, and that the money, which remains, ſhould go according 


to its true value, for the carrying on of commerce, and the preſent ſupply of 


people's exigencies, till that part of it, which is defaced, can by the mint be 
brought to its legal and due form. And therefore I think it will be the 
rational deſire of all particulars, that the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way, not inter- 


fering with law, or equity, ſhould be taken to put an effectual end to an evil, 


which every moment it continues, works powerfully towards a general ruin. 
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131 


132 


ſubtle dealers by culling out the heavieſt of the clipped pieces,” though it 
be the product of great ſagacity and forefight, exactly calculated, and as wel! 
contrived, as in that caſe it can be; yet I fear is too ſubtle for the apprehen- 
ſion and practice of countrymen, who many of them, with their little 


Further conſiderations concerning 


His fourth propoſition i is, That no room muſt be left for jealouſy,” I ac- 
knowledge to be a good one, if there can be a way found to attain it. 

Icaxxo but wonder to find the words, p. 124.“ That no perſon what- 
ſoever ſhall hereafter be obliged to accept, in legal payments, any money 
whatſoever, that is already clipped, or may hereafter be clipped, or diminiſh- 
ed; and that no perſon ſhall tender, or receive, any ſuch money in pay 
ment, under ſome ſmall penalty to be made eaſily recoverable, &c.“ 
As if any man now were obliged to receive clipped money in legal payment, 
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and there were not already a law, with ſevere penalties, N thoſe Who 
tendered clipped money in payment? 


Ir is a doubt to me, whether the warden, Winder ker &c. of the 


: mint at the Tower, could find fit and ſkilful perſons enough to ſet nine other 
mints at work, in other parts of England, in a quarter of a year, as Mr. 


Lowndes propoſes, p. 127. Beſides, Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 96. that the 


engines, which © put the letters upon the edges of the larger filver pieces, 


« and mark the edges of the reſt with a graining, are wrought ſecretly.” And 
indeed, this is ſo great a. guard againſt counterteiting, as well as clipping our 
money, that it deſerves well to be kept a ſecret, as it has been hitherto. But 


how that can be, if money be to be coined in nine other mints, ſet up in ſe- 


veral parts, is hard to conceive. And laſtly, perhaps, ſome may apprehend 


it may be of ill conſequence to have ſo many men inſtructed and employed = 


the art of coining, only for a ſhort job, and then turned looſe again to Ray 
| for themſelves, by their own ſkill and induſtry, as they can. 


Tux proviſion made in his fourth rule, p. 136. to prevent the gain of 


L 


quickneſs in ſuch matters, have alſo but ſmall ſums of money by them, and 


1o neither having arithmetick, nor choice of clipped money, to adjuſt it to 
the weight there required, will be hardly made to underſtand it. But I think 
dhe clippers have, or will take care that there ſhall not be any great need of it. 


To conclude; I confels myſelf not to ſee the leaſt reaſon, why our preſent 


milled money thould be at all altered in fineneſs, weight or value. I look 


upon it to be the beſt and ſafeſt from counterfeiting, adulterating, 


our legal payments, reckonings and accounts, to which our money muſt be 


; reduced: the raiſing its denomination will neither add to its worth, nor make 
the ſtock we have more proportionate to our occaſions, nor bring one grain 


of ſilver the more into England, nor one farthing advantage to the publick : 


it will only ſerve to defraud the king, and a great number of his ſubjects, and 


perplex all; and put the kingdom to A needleſs charge of recoining all, both 
milled as well as clipped money. 5 


Ir I might take upon me to offer any a new, I would humbly propoſe; 


that ſince market and retail trade requires leſs diviſions than fix-pences, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of four- e four- 7 halſpecny, and pve- penny pieces 


ſhould 


or any ways 
being fraudulently diminiſhed, of any that ever was coined. Tt is adjuſted to 


raiſing the value of money. 


ſhould be coinzd. Theſe in change will anſwer all the fractions between ſix- 


pence and a farthing, and thereby ſupply the want of ſmall monies, whereof 
I believe no body ever ſaw enough common to anſwer the neceility of {mail 


payments ; whether, either becauſe there was never a ſuthcient quantity of 


ſuch pieces coined, or whether becauſe of their ſmallneſs they are apter to be 


loſt out of any hands, or becauſe they oftener falling into children's hands, they 
loſe them, or lay them up; fo it is, there is always a viſible want of them; 
to ſupply which, without the,inconveniencies attending very ſmall coin, the 


propoſed pieces, I humbly conceive will ſerve. 


Ir it be thought fit for this end to have four-pence, four-pence halſpenny, 


and five-penny pieces, coined, it will, I ſuppoſe, be convenient that they 


| ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from ſix-pences, and from one another, by a deep 
and very large plain difference in the ſtamp on both ſides, to prevent miſtakes, 
and loſs of time in telling of money. The four-pence halfpenny has already 
the harp for a known diſtinction, which may be fit to be continued; the 
| five-pence may have the feathers, and the four-pence this mark IV. of four 
on the reverſe : and on the other ſide they may each have the king's head 
with a crown on it, to ſhew on that fide too, that the piece ſo coined, is 


one of thoſe under a fix-pence; and with that they may each, on that fide 


alſo, have ſome marks of diſtinction one from another, as the five-pence this 


mark of V. the four-pence halfpenny a little harp, and the four-pence nothing. 


Tust, or any other better diſtinctions, which his majeſty ſhall order, 
will in tale readily diſcover them, if by chance any of them fall into larger 
payments, for which they are not deſignſese .. 


AND thus I have, with as much brevity and clearneſs as I could, complied. 
with what Mr. Lowndes's profeſſes to be the end of printing his report in theſe 


words, viz. © That any perſons, who have conſidered an aff ir of this nature, 


may (if they pleaſe) communicate their thoughts for rendering the deſign 
here aimed at more perfect, or more agreeable to the publick ſervice.” It 
muſt be confeſſed, that my conſiderations have led me to thoughts, in ſome 
parts of this affair, quite oppoſite to Mr. Lowndes's : but how far this has 
been from any deſire to oppoſe him, or to have a diſpute with a man, no 
_ otherwiſe known to me but by his civilities, and whom I have a very great 


eſteem for, will appear by what I printed about raiſing the value of money, 


about three years fince. All that I have ſaid here, in anſwer to him, being 
nothing but the applying the principles I then went on, particularly now, to 
Mr. Lowndes's arguments, as they came in my way; that ſo thereby others 
may judge what will, or will not, be the conſequences of ſuch a change f 
our coin, as he propoſes ; the only way, I think, of rendering his deſign more 
agreeable to the publick ſervices. - © ©: > RE Ht 
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Further conſiderations concerning, &c. 


One ſhilling contained 
of fine ſilver. 
Gr. 
264 
236 
213 
176 
142 
176 


28 Edw. 
18 Edw. 
27 Edw. 
9 Hen. 
1 Ken. 
4 Hen. 
49 Hen, 
1 Hen. 
34 Hen. 
36 Hen. 
37 Hen. 


Sprcres. 
Mexico real 


Ducatoon of Flanders — 


Sevil real = "7 — 
Holland dollar —— — 
| Lyon dollar — 
Rixdollar of the Empire - — 
Old cardecu — 


French lewis — 
Double milrez of Portugal-- 
Singlemilrez of Portugal — 
St. Mark of Venice 
Double Dutch ſtyver —— 
Croſs dollar 
Zealand dollar 
Old Philip dollar 


Ferdinando dollar 1624— 


Prince of Orange dollar 1624 
Leopoldus dollar 1624 — 
Rodolphus dollar 1607 — 


Maximilian dollar 1616— 


Daniſh dollar 1620 — 
Portugal teftoon — 
'The quarter of a anal 3 


French lewis — 
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The fineneſs increaſed, but 


the weight leſſened. 
Gr. 
3 Edw. 640 
5 Edw. 6 20 
6 Edw. 6 | 88 
2 Eliz.— 89 
43 Eliz.— | 86 
i. e. 73 gr. in a penny. 
WILLIAM III. 
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_ coined in 628. the remedy 
over or under is 272 
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READER, 


Ahoy haſt here the beginning and end of a diſcourſe concerning 
government ; what fate has otherwiſe diſpoſed of the papers that 


A. ſhould have filled up the middle, and were more than all the reſt, it 
is not worth while to tell thee, Theſe, which remain, I hope are ſufficient 


to eſtabliſh the throne of our great reſtorer, our preſent king William; to 
| make good his title, in the conſent of the people; which being the only one 

of all lawful governments, he has more fully and clearly, than any prince in 
Chriſtendom ; and to juſtify to the world the people of England, whoſe 
loveof their juſt and natural rights, with their reſolution to preſerve them, ſaved. 


the nation when it was on the very brink of ſlavery and ruin. If theſe papers 


have that evidence, I flatter myſelf is to be found in them, there will be no 
great miſs of thoſe which are loſt, and my reader may be ſatisfied without 


them. For J imagine, I ſhall have neither the time, nor inclination to repeat 


my pains, and fill up the wanting part of my anſwer, by tracing Sir Robert 
again, through all the windings and obſcurities, which are to be met with 
in the ſeveral branches of his wonderful ſyſtem. The king, and body of 


the nation, have fince ſo thoroughly confuted his hypotheſis, that I ſuppoſe 
no body hereafter will have either the confidence to appear againſt our com- 


mon ſafety, and be again an advocate for ſlavery ; or the weakneſs to be de- 
ceived with contradictions dreſſed up in a popular ſtile, and well turned pe- 
riods. For if any one will be at the pains himſelf, in thoſe parts, which are 


here untouched, to ſtrip Sir Robert's diſcourſes of the flouriſh of doubtful ex- 
preſſions, and endeavour to reduce his words to direct, poſitive, intelligible 


propoſitions, and then compare them one with another, he will quickly be 


ſatisfied, there was never ſo much glib nonſenſe put together in well ſoundin 


Engliſh. If he think it not worth while to examine his works all through, 


let him make an experiment in that part, where he treats of uſurpation; 


and let him try, whether he can, with all his ſkill, make Sir Robert intel- 
ligible, and conſiſtent with himſelf, or common ſenſe. I ſhould not ſpeak 
o plainly of a gentleman, long fince paſt anſwering, had not the pulpit, of 
late years, publickly owned his doctrine, and made it the current divinity of the 
times. It is neceſſary thoſe men, who taking on them to be teachers, have 
{o dangerouſly miſled others, ſhould be openly ſhewed of what authority 


this their patriarch is, whom they have ſo blindly followed, that ſo they may 


either retract what upon ſo ill grounds they have vented, and cannot be 
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give ſatisfaction to any one, who ſhall appear to be conſcientiou 
in the point, and fhall ſhew any juſt grounds for his ſcruples. 
I navs nothing more, but to advertiſe the reader, that A. ſtand 
author, O. for his Obſervations on Hobbs, Milton, &c. And that a bare 
quotation of pages, always means pages of his Patriarcha, edit. 16860, 
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maintained; or elſe juſtify thoſe principles which they have preached up for 


_ goſpel, though they had no better an author than an Engliſh courtier. For 


I ſhould not have writ againſt Sir Robert, or taken the pains to ſhew his 
miſtakes, inconſiſtencies, and want of (what he ſo much boaſts of, and pre- 


tends wholly to build on) ſcripture-proofs, were there not men amongſt us, 
who, by crying up his books, and eſpouſing his doctrine, ſave me from the 


reproach of writing againſt a dead adverſary. They have been fo zealous in this 
point, that, if I have done him any wrong, I cannot hope they ſhould ſpare 


me. I wiſh, where they have done the truth and the publick wrong, they 
would be as ready to redreſs it, and allow its juſt weight to this reflection, 
viz. that there cannot be done a greater miſchief to prince and people, than the 
_ propagating wrong notions concerning government; that fo at laſt all times 
might not have reaſon to complain of the“ drum ecclefiaſtick.” If any 
one, concerned really for truth, undertake the confutation of my hypotheſis, 


I promiſe him either to recant my miſtake, upon fair conviction; or to anſwer 
his difficulties. But he muſt remember two things, 
Frirſt, Tyar cavilling here and there, at ſome expreſſion, or little incident 


of my diſcourſe, is not an anſwer to my book. 


Secondly, THAT I ſhall not take railing for arguments, nor think either 


of theſe worth my notice: though I ſhall always look on myſelf as bound to 
s for our 


w 


fly ſcrupulous 
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BOOK I. 


CHAP. I 


F. I. 8 LAVERY is ſo vile and miſerable an eſtate of man, and ſo di- 


ML that it is hardly to be conceived, that an Engliſhman, much leſs a 


| gentleman, ſhould plead for it. And truly, I ſhould have taken Sir Robert 
Filmer's Patriarcha, as any other treatiſe, which would perſuade all men, that 
they are ſlaves, and ought to be ſo, for ſuch another exerciſe of wit, as was 
his who writ the encomium of Nero; rather than for a ſerious diſcourſe, 
meant in earneſt: had not the gravity of the title and epiſtle, the picture in 
the front of the book, and the applauſe that followed it, required me to be- 
| lieve, that the author and publiſher were both in earneſt. I therefore took 
it into my hands with all the expectation, and read it through with all the 
attention due to a treatiſe that made ſuch a noiſe at its coming abroad; and 
cannot but confeſs myſelf mightily ſurprized, that in a book, which was to 
provide chains for all mankind, I ſhould find nothing but a rope of ſand; uſe- 
ful perhaps to ſuch, whoſe {kill and buſineſs it is to raiſe a duſt, and would 
blind the people, the better to miſlead them; but in truth is not of any force 
to draw thoſe into bondage, who have their eyes open, and ſo much ſenſe about 
them, as to conſider, that chains are but an ill wearing, how much care ſoever 
hath been taken to file and poliſh them. „„ 
FS. 2. Ir any one think I take too much liberty in ſpeaking ſo freely of a man, 
who is the great champion of abſolute power, and the idol of thoſe who wor- _ 
{hip it; I beſeech him to make this ſmall allowance for once, to one, who, 
even after the reading of Sir Robert's book, cannot but think himſelf, as the 
laws allow him, a freeman : and I know no fault it is to do fo, unleſs any one 


better ſkilled in the fate of it, than J, ſhould have it revealed to him, that this 


treatiſe, which has lain dormant ſo long, was, when it appeared in the world, 
to carry by ſtrength of its arguments, all liberty out of it; and that, from 
thenceforth, our author's ſhort model was to be the pattern in the mount, and 


2 ; the 


realy oppoſite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, 
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the perfect ſtandard of politicks for the fature. His ſyſtem lies in a little com- 


paſs, it is no more but this, 

« That all government is abſolute necharchy." 

AnD the ground he builds on, is this, 

That no man is born free.” 

§. 3. In this laſt age a generation of men has ſprung up amongſt us, that 
would flatter princes with an opinion, that they have a divine right to abſolute 
power, let the laws by which they are conſtituted, and are to govern, and the 
conditions under which they enter upon their authority, be what they will; 


and their engagements to obſerve them, ever ſo well ratified, by ſolemn 
oaths and promiſes. To make way for this doctrine, they have denied man- 
kind a right to natural freedom; whereby they have not only, as much as in 
them lies, expoſed all ſubjects to the utmoſt miſery of tyranny and oppreſſion, 
but have alſo unſettled the titles, and ſhaken the thrones of princes : (for they 


too, by theſe men's ſyſtem, except only one, are all born ſlaves, and by divine 
right are ſubjects to Adam's right heir;) as if they had deſigned to make war 


upon all government, and ſubvert the very foundations of human ſociety, to 
ſerve their preſent turn. 


8 4. However we muſt believe them upon their own bare words, when 


they tell us, We are all born ſlaves, and we muſt continue ſo; there is no re- 
 medy for it; life and thraldom we entered into together, and can never be quit 

of the one, till we part with the other. Scripture or reaſon, I am ſure, do 
not any where ſay fo, notwithſtanding the noiſe of divine right, as if divine: 
authority hath ſubjected us to the unlimited will of another. An admirable 

Nate of mankind, and that which they have not had wit enough to find. out: 
till this latter age. For, however Sir Robert Filmer ſeems to condemn the no- 
5 velty of the contrary opinion, Patr. p. 3. yet I believe it will be hard for him 


: to find any other age, or country of the world, but this, which has afferted. 


monarchy to be jure divino. And he confeſſes, Patr. p. 4. That“ Heyward, 
Blackwood, Barclay, and others, tliat have bravely vindicated the right of 


kings, in moſt points, never thought of this; but, with one conſent, ad- 
„ mitted the natural liberty and equality of mankind.” _ 


F. 5. By whom this doctrine came at firſt to be broached, and brought in 


; falbien amongſt us, and what ſad effects it gave riſe to, I leave to hiſtorians to 
relate, or to the memory of thoſe, who were contemporaries with Sibthorp 
and Manwering, to recollect. My buſineſs at preſent is, only to confider what 
Sir Robert Filmer, who is allowed to have carried this argument fartheſt, and 
is ſuppoſed to have brought it to perfection, has ſaid in it : for from him every 
one, who would be as faſhionable as French was at court, has learned, and 
runs away with this ſhort ſyſtem of politicks, viz.“ Men are not born free, 
and therefore could never have the liberty to chuſe either governors, or forms 
of government.” Princes have their power abſolute, and by divine right; 


for ſlaves could never have a right to compact or conſent. Adam was an abſo- 
Jute monarch, and fo are all princes eyer lince, 2 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, II. 


Of paternal and regal power. 


IR Robert Filmer's great poſition is, that © men are not naturally free.“ 
| This is the foundation on which his abſolute monarchy ſtands, and 
from which it erects itſelf to an height, that its power is above every power: 

. « caput inter nubila,” ſo high above all earthly and human things, that thought 
can ſcarce reach it; that promiſes and oaths, which tie the infinite Deity, can- 
not confine it. But if this foundation fails, all his fabrick falls with it, and 
governments muſt be left again to the old way of being made by contri- 
vance, and the conſent of men ('Arfpurivy xrios) making uſe of their reaſon to 
unite together into ſociety. To prove this grand poſition of his, he tells us, 
p. 12. Men are born in ſubjection to their parents,” and therefore cannot be 


9.6.0 


; free. And this authority of parents, he calls, © royal authority, p. 12, 14. 
« fatherly authority, right of fatherhood,” p. 12, 20. One would have 
thought he would, in the beginning of ſuch a work as this, on which was 
10 depend the authority of princes, and the obedience of ſubjects, have told 
us expreſsly, what that fatherly authority is, have defined it, though not li- 

mited it, becauſe in ſome other treatiſes of his, he tells us, it is unlimited, 
and“ unlimitable; he ſhould at leaſt have given us ſuch an account of it, 
that we might have had an entire notion of this fatherhood, or fatherly au- 
thority, whenever it came in our way, in his writings : this I expected to 
have found in the firſt chapter of his Patriarcha. But inſtead thereof, having, 
1. En paſſant, made his obeiſance to the arcana 1mperii, p. 5. 2. Made his 
*, compliment to the © rights and liberties of this, or any other nation,” p. 6. 
WV which he is going preſently to null and deſtroy; and 3. Made his leg to thoſe 
learned men, who did not ſee fo far into the matter as himſelf, p. 7. He comes 
: to fall on Bellarmine, p. 8. and by a victory over him, eſtabliſhes his fatherly 
1 authority beyond any queſtion. Bellarmine being routed by his on confeſ- 
1 ſion, p. 11. the day is clear got, and there is no more need of any forces: for, 
1 having done that, I obſerve not that he ſtates the queſtion, or rallies up any ar- 
OL guments, to make good his opinion, but rather tells us the ſtory, as he thinks 
. fit, of this ſtrange kind of domineering phantom, called the fatherhood, which 
1755 whoever could catch, preſently got empire, and unlimited, abſolute power. 
£4 He aſſures us, how this fatherhood began in Adam, continued its courſe, and 
3 kept the world in order all the time of the patriarchs, till the flood; got out 
Hy of the ark with Noah and his ſons, made and ſupported all the kings of the 
0 earth, till the captivity of the Iſraelites in Egypt; and then the poor father- 
11 hood was. under hatches, till “' God, by giving the Iſtaelites kings, re-eſta- 
” js In grants and gifts that have their original from God, or nature, as the power of the father 
17 « hath, no inferior power of man can limit, nor make any law of preſcription againſtthem.” O. 158. 
15 8 ſeripture teaches, that ſupreme power was originally in the father, without any limitation.“ 
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4 ſo it hath no inferior la aw to limit it; Adam was lord of all, p. 40. The 
father of a family's governs by no other law, than by his own will, p. 78. 


4c 


„The ſuperiority of princes is above laws, p. 79. The unlimited juriſdiction 


oe 
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ee bliſhed the ancient and prime right of the lineal ſucceſſion in paternal go- 


“ vernment.“ This is his buſineſs from p. 12, to 19. And then, obviating 
an objection, and clearing a difficulty or two with one half reaſon, p. 23. 


4 to confirm the natural right of regal power, he ends the firſt chapter. I 


hope it is no injury to call an half quotation an half reaſon; for God ſays, 


Honour thy father and mother; but our author contents himſelf with half, 
leaves out © thy mother” quite, as little ſerviceable to his N But of that : 


more in another place. 


7. I 50 not think our author ſo little killed 3 in the way if writing diſ- 
courſes of this nature, nor ſo careleſs of the point in hand, that he, by over- 


fight commits the fault, that he himſelf, in bis“ anarchy of a mixed monar- 
« chy,” p. 239. objects to Mr. Hunton in theſe words: Where firſt I charge 
ce the A. that he hath not given us any definition, or deſcription of monar- 


= chy in general; for by the rules of method he ſhould have firſt defined.“ 


And by the like rule of method, Sir Robert ſhould have told us, what his fa- 


therhood, or fatherly authority, is, before he had told us, in whom it was to 
be found, and talked fo much of it. But, perhaps, Sir Robert found, that 
this fatherly authority, this power of fathers, and of kings, for he makes 
them both the ſame, p. 24. would make a very odd and frightful figure, and 
very diſagreeing with what either children imagine of their parents, or ſub- 


jects of their kings, if he ſhould have given us the whole draught together, 


in that gigantick form, he had painted it in his own fancy; and therefore, 
like a wary phyſician, when he would have his patient ſwallow ſome harſh | 


or corroſive liquor, he mingles it with a large quantity of that which may 


dilute it; that the ſcattered parts may 8⁰ down with leſs feeling, and cauſe 
Jeſs-averiion. . 
S. 8. Lew us then endeavour to find, what account he gives us of this fa- 
therly authority, as it lies ſcattered in the ſeveral parts of his writings. And 
_ firſt, as it was veſted in Adam, he ſays, Not only Adam, but the ſucceed- 
ing patriarchs, had by right of fatherhood, royal authority over their chil- 


« dren, p. 12. This lordſhip, which Adam by command had over the whole 
world, and by right deſcending from him the patriarchs did enjoy, was 


Cc: 


40 


and concluding Feet a 13. Adamand the patriarchs had abſolute power 


* of lite and death, p. 3 5. Kings, in the right of parents, ſucceed to the ex 


06 


« erciſe of fupreme nini, p. 19. As kingly power is by the law of God, 


cc 


of kings1s fo amply deſcribed by Samuel, p. S0. Kings are above the Jaws,” 


p. 93. And to this purpoſe ſee a great deal more, which our A. delivers in 
Bodin's words: It is certain, that all laws, privileges, and grants of princes, _ 
„% have no force, but during their life; if they be not ratified by the expreſs 

** conſent, or by aficrance of the prince tolowing, eſpecially privileges, O. 


9. The rcaſun why laws have been alſo made by kings, was this; 


© *« when 


as large and ample as the abſolute dominion of any monarch, which hath 
* been ce the creation, p. 13. Dominion of life and death, making war, 
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% when kings were either buſied with wars, or diſtracted with publick cares, 


* {ſo that every private man could not have acceſs to their perſons, to learn 


their wills and pleaſure, then were laws of neceſſity invented, that fo every 


e particular ſubject might find his prince's pleaſure decyphered unto him 


in the tables of his laws, p. 92. In a monarchy, the king muſt by neceſ- 
e ſity be above the laws, p. 100. A perfect kingdom is that, wherein the 
„ king rules all things according to his own will, p. 100. Neither com- 


« er, which kings have over their people by right of fatherhood, p. 115. 


Adam was the father, king, and lord over his family; a fon, a ſubject, and 
a ſervant or ſlave, were one and the ſame thing at firſt. The father had 


power to diſpoſe or fell his children or ſervants ; whence we find, that the 
firſt reckoning up of goods in ſcripture, the man- ſervant and the maid- 
ſervant, are numbered, among the poſſeſſions and ſubſtance of the owner, 


« as other goods were, O. pref. God alſo hath given to the father a right 


or liberty, to alien his power over his children to any other; whence we 


« find the ſale and gift of children to have been much in uſe in the begin- 


ning of the world, when men had their ſervants for a poſſeſſion and an in- 


6 ing and making eunuchs, much in ule in old times, O. p. 155. Law 1s 


nothing elſe but the will of him that hath the power of the ſupreme fa- 
ther, O. p. 223. It was God's ordinance that the ſupremacy ſhould be 
unlimited in Adam, and as large as all the acts of his will; and as in him, 


ſo in all others that have ſupreme power, . 


I. 9. I HAvE been fain to trouble my reader with theſe ſeveral quotations in 
our A.'s own words, that in them might be ſeen his own deſcription of his fa- 
therly authority, as it lies ſcattered up and down in his writings, which he 

ſuppoſes was firſt veſted in Adam, and by right belongs to all princes ever 
ſince. This fatherly authority then, or right of fatherhood, in our A.'s ſenſe, 
is a divine unalterable right of ſovereignty, whereby a father or a prince 
| hath an abſolute, arbitrary, unlimited, and unlimitable power over the lives, 
liberties, and eſtates of his children and ſubjects; ſo that he may take or alie- 


nate their eſtates, ſell, caſtrate, or uſe their perſons as he pleaſes, they being 


all his flaves, and he lord or proprietor of every thing, and his unbounded 
will their law. 7 1 | 1 


% 
% 


y. 10. OuR A. having placed ſuch a mighty power in Adam, and upon that 
ſuppoſition founded all government, and all power of princes, it is reaſon- 
able to expect, that he ſhould have proved this with arguments clear and 
evident, ſuitable to the Weightineſs of the cauſe. That ſince men had no- 

thing elle left them, they might in ſlavery have ſuch undeniable proofs of its 
neceſſity, that their conſciences might be convinced, and oblige them to ſub- 

mit peaceably to that abſolute dominion, which their governors had a right to 


exerciſe over them. Without this, what good could our A. do, or pretend to 


do, by erecting ſuch an unlimited power, but flatter the natural vanity and 
ambition of men, too apt of itſelf to grow and increaſe with the poſſeſſion f 
any power? And by perſuading thoſe, who, by the conſent of their fello u- 


men, 


mon nor ſtatute laws, are, or can be, any diminution of that general p.]. 


heritance, as well as other goods; whereupon we find the power of caſtrat- 
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men, are advanced to great, but limited degrees of it, that by that part which 
is given them, they have a right to all that was not ſo; and therefore may do 
what they pleaſe, becauſe they have authority to do more than others, and fo. 
tempt them to do what is neither for their own, nor the good of thoſe under 


their care; whereby great miſchiefs cannot but follow. 
FS. 11. Tux ſovereigntyof Adam, being that on which, as a ſure baſis, our A. 


builds his mighty abſolute monarchy, I expected, that in his Patriarcha, 
this his main ſuppoſition would have been proved, and eſtabliſhed with all 
that evidence of arguments, that ſuch a fundamental tenet required; and that 


this, on which the great ſtreſs of the buſineſs depends, would have been made 


out, with reaſons ſufficient to juſtify the confidence with which it was aſſum- 
ed. But in all that treatiſe, I could find very little tending that way ; the 


thing is there ſo taken for granted, without proof, that I could ſcarce believe 


myſelf, when, upon attentive reading that treatiſe, I found there ſo mighty a 
ſtructure raiſed upon the bare ſuppoſition of this foundation. For it is ſcarce 
credible, that in a diſcourſe, where he pretends to confute the erroneous prin- 
ciple of man's natural freedom, he ſhould do it by a bare ſuppoſition of Adam's 
authority, without offering any proof for that authority. Indeed he confi- 
dently ſays, that Adam had © royal authority, p. 12, and 13. Abſolute lord- 
* ſhip and dominion of life and death, p. 13. An univerſal monarchy, p. 
„ 33. Abſolute power of life and death, p. 35. He is very frequent in ſuch 
_ aſſertions; but, what is ſtrange, in all his whole Patriarcha, I find not one 
pretence of a reaſon, to eſtabliſh this his great foundation of government; not 
any thing that looks like an argument, but theſe words : © To confirm this 
< natural right of regal power, we find in the decalogue, that the law 
«© which enjoins obedience to kings, is delivered in the terms, Honour thy 
« father; as if all power were originally in the father.” And why may I not 


add as well, that in the decalogue, the law that enjoins obedience to queens, 


is delivered in the terms of Honour thy mother, as if all power were origi- 


nally in the mother? The argument, as Sir Robert puts it, will hold as well 


for one as the other: but of this, more in its due place. 


F. 12. ALL that I take notice of here, is, that this is all our A. ſays, in 
this firſt, or any of the following chapters, to prove the abſolute power of 
Adam, which is his great principle: and yet, as if he had there ſettled it upon 
ſure demonſtration, he begins his ſecond chapter with theſe words, © By con- 


« ferring theſe proofs and reaſons, drawn from the authority of the ſcripture.” 


| Where thoſe proofs and reaſons for Adam's ſovereignty are, bating that of Ho- 
nour thy father, above-mentioned, I confeſs, I cannot find; unleſs what he fays, 
p. 11. © In theſe words we have an evident confeſſion,” viz. of Bellarmine, 


that creation made man prince of his poſterity,” muſt be taken for proofs 


and reaſons drawn from ſcripture, or for any ſort of proof at all: though from 
:thence by a new way of inference, in the words immediately following, he 

concludes, the royal authority of Adam ſufficiently ſettled in him. 
FS. 13. Ir he has in that chapter, or any where in the whole treatiſe, given 


any other proofs of Adam's royal authority, other than by often repeating it, 
which, among ſome men, goes for argument, I deſire any body for him to 
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ſhew me the place and page, that I may be convinced of my miſtake, and 

acknowledge my overſight. If no ſuch arguments are to be found, I beſeech 
' thoſe men, who have ſo much cried up this book, to conſider, whether they 
do not give the world cauſe to ſuſpect, that it is not the force of reaſon and 

argument, that makes them for abſolute monarchy, but ſome other by in- 


5 tereſt, and therefore are reſolved to applaud any author, that writes in favour 
" of this doctrine, whether he ſupport it with reaſon or no. But I hope they 
Fe do not expect, that rational and indifferent men ſhould be brought over to 
be their opinion, becauſe this their great doctor of it, in a diſcourſe made on 


purpoſe, to ſet up the abſolute monarchical power of Adam, in oppolition to 

the natural freedom of mankind, has ſaid ſo little to prove it, from whence 

it is rather naturally to be concluded, that there is little to be ſaid. 5 a 
FS. 14. Bur that I might omit no care to inform myſelf in our author's full 
ſenſe, I conſulted his Obſervations on Ariſtotle, Hobbes, &c.” to ſee whe- 
ther in diſputing with others he made uſe of any arguments for this his darling 
tenet of Adam's ſovereignty ; ſince in his treatiſe of the © natural power of 
«& kings,” he hath been ſo ſparing of them. In his Obſervations on Mr. 
Hobbes's Leviathan, I think he has put, in ſhort, all thoſe arguments for it 

- together, which in his writings I find him any where to make uſe of: his 


1 $i . 3 


Ko words are theſe: If God created only Adam, and of a piece of him made 
5 the woman, and if by generation from them two, as parts of them, all _ 
1 „ mankind be propagated: if alſo God gave to Adam not only the dominion 
15 over the woman and the children that ſhould iſſue from them, but alſo over 
= « all the earth to ſubdue it, and over all the creatures on it, fo that as long 
5 « as Adam lived, no man could claim or enjoy any thing but by donation, 
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« affignation or permiſſion from him, I wonder &c.” Obſervations, 16 X 
Here we have the ſum of all his arguments, for Adam's ſovereignty, and againſt. 
natural freedom, which I find up and down in his other treatiſes: and they 
are theſe following; © God's creation of Adam, the dominion he gave him 
over Eve, and the dominion he had as father over his children :” all which 
I ſhall particularly conſider. | 8 . 88 


7 Of Adam's title to ſovereignty by creation. 
vn F. 15. CO IR Robert, in his preface to his Obſervations on Ariſtotle's politicks, . 
E | I tells us,“ A natural freedom of mankind cannot be ſuppoſed, with- 
E | out the denial of the creation of Adam:“ but how Adam's being created, 
which was nothing but his receiving a being, immediately from omnipotency, 
and the hand of God, gave Adam a ſovereignty over any thing, I cannot ſee ; 
nor conſequently underſtand, how a ſuppoſition of natural freedom, is a denial 
of Adam's creation; and would be glad any body elſe (ſince our A. did not 
vouchſaſe us the favour) would make it out for him. For I find no difficult 


| to ſuppoſe the freedom of mankind, though I have always believed the crea- 
# „ J 8 tion 
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tion of Adam. He was created, or began to exiſt, by God's immediate 
power, without the intervention of parents, or the pre- exiſtence of any of the 
ſame ſpecies to beget him, when it pleaſed God he ſhould; and fo did the 
lion, the king of beaſts, before him, by the ſame creating power of God: and 
if bare exiſtence by that power, and in that way, will give dominion, with- 
out any more ado, our A. by this argument, will make the lion have as good 
a title to it, as he, and certainly the ancienter. No! for Adam had his title 


© by the appointment of God,” ſays our A. in another place. Then bare 
creation gave him not dominion, and one might have ſuppoſed mankind free, 


without the denying the creationfof Adam, ſince it was God's appointment 


made him monarch. 


$. 16. Bur let us ſee, how he puts his creation and this appointment to- 


gether. By the appointment of God, ſays Sir Robert, as ſoon as Adam was 
created, he was monarch of the world, though he had no ſubjects; for 


* though there could not be actual government till there were ſubjects, yet 
« by the right of nature it was due to Adam to be governor of his poſte- 


ee though not in act, yet at leaſt in habit, Adam was a king from his 
« creation.” I wiſh he had told us here, what he meant by God' s appoint- 

ment. For whatſoever providence orders, or the law of nature directs, or 

poſitive revelation declares, may be ſaid to be by God's appointment: but L 

| ſuppoſe it cannot be meant here in the firſt ſenſe, i. e. by providence ; be- 


cauſe that would be to ſay no more, but that as ſoon as Adam was created, 


he was de facto monarch, becauſe by right of nature it was due to Adam 
to be governor of his poſterity. But he could not, de facto, be by providence 
_ conſtituted the governor of the world, at a time when there was actually no 
government, no ſubſects to be governed, which our A. here confeſſes. 
Monarch of the world is alſo differently uſed by our A. for ſometimes he 


means by it a proprietor of all the world, excluſive of the reſt of mankind, 


and thus he does in the ſame page of his preface before cited : * Adam, lays 


« he, being commanded to multiply and people the earth, and ſubdue it, 


cc 


and having dcminion given him over all creatures, was thereby the. 


 *. monarch of the whole world; none of his poſterity had any right to potleſs 


cc 


any thing but by his grant or permiſſion, or by ſucceſſion from him.” 


2. Let us underſtand then by monarch, proprietor of the world, and by 
appointment, God's actual donation, and revealed poſitive grant made to 


Adam, Gen. i. 28. as we ſee Sir Robert himſelf does in this parallel place; 


and then his argument will ſtand thus, „by the poſitive grant of God: as ſoon 


« as Adam was created, he was proprietor of the world, becauſe by the. 

« right of nature it was due to Adam to be governor of his poſterity.” In 
which way of arguing there are two manifeſt falſhoods. Firſt, it is falſe, 
that God made that grant to Adam, as foon as he was created, fince, though. 5 


it ſtands in the text immediately after his creation, yet it is plain it could 
not be ſpoken to Adam, till after Eve was made and brought to him; and 


how then could he be monarch by appointment as ſoon as created, eſpecially 
ſince-he calls, if I miſtake not, that which God ſays to Eve, Gen. iii. 16. 


the original grant of government, which not — till after the fall, when 
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Adam was ſomewhat, at leaſt in time, and very much diſtant in condition, 
from his creation, I cannot ſee, how our A. can ſay in this ſenſe, that “ by 
God's appointment, as ſoon as Adam was created, he was monarch of the 
« world.” Secondly, were it true, that God's actual donation “ appointed 


„ Adam monarch of the world, as ſoon as he was created,” yet the reaſon 
here given for it would not prove it; but it would always be a falſe inference, 
that God, by a poſitive donation, „appointed Adam monarch of the world, 
« becauſe by right of nature it was due to Adam to be governor of his 


« poſterity :” for having given him the right of government by nature, 


there was no need of a politive donation ; at leaſt it will never be a proof of 


ſuch a donation. „ = = 
$. 17. ON the other ſide the matter will not be much mended, if we under- 
ſtand by God's appointment the law of nature, (though it be a pretty harſh 


expreſſion for it in this place) and by monarch of the world, ſovereign ruler 
of mankind : for then the ſentence under conſideration muſt run thus: * By 
the law of nature, as ſoon as Adam was created he was governor of man- 
« kind, for by right of nature it was due to Adam to be governor of his 
«« poſterity ;” which amounts to this, he was governor by right of nature, 


becauſe he was governor by right of nature. But ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, 


that a man is by nature governor of his children, Adam could not hereby be 
monarch as ſoon as created: for this right of nature being founded in his 
being their father, how Adam could have a natural right to be governor, be- 
fore he was a father, when by being a father only he had that right, is, 
methinks, hard to conceive, unleſs he would have him to be a father before 
he was a father, and have a title before he had rt. 
FS. 18. To this foreſeen objection, our A. anſwers very logically, © He was 


«« governor in habit, and not in act:“ a very pretty way of being a governor 


without government, a father without children, and a king without ſubjects. 
And thus Sir Robert was an author before he writ his book; not in act it 
1s true, but in habit ; for when he had once publiſhed it, it was due to him 
by the right of nature, to be an author, as much as it was to Adam to be 
governor of his children, when he had begot them: and if to be ſuch a 
monarch of the world, an abſolute monarch in habit, but not in act, will 
ſerve the turn, I ſhould not much envy it to any of Sir Robert's friends, that 


he thought fit graciouſly to beſtow it upon, though even this of act and 
habit, if it ſignified any thing but our A.'s {kill in diſtinctions, be not to 


his purpoſe in this place. For the queſtion is not here about Adam's actual 
exerciſe of government, but actually having a title to be governor. Govern- 


ment, ſays our A. was © due to Adam by the right of nature :” what is 
this right of nature? A right fathers have over their children by begetting 


them; © generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos,” ſays our A. out of 
_ Grotius, O. 223. The right then follows the begetting as ariſing from 


it; ſo that, according to this way of reaſoning or diſtinguiſhing of our A. 


Adam, as ſoon as he was created, had a title only in habit, and not in act, 
which in plain Engliſh is, he had actually no title at all. 


U 2 | | | - F. 19. To 
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C1 19. 1. o ſpeak leſs learnedly, and more intelligibly, one may ſay of Adam, 
he was in a poſlibility of being governor, ſince it was poſſible he might beget 
children, and thereby acquire that right of nature, be it what it will, to govern 
them, that accrues from thence ; but what connection has this with Adam's 
creation, to make him ſay, that as ſoon as he was created, he was monarch 
„ of the world?” For it may as well be ſaid of Noah, that as ſoon as he 


was born he was monarch of the world, ſince he was in poſſibility which 


in our A.'s ſenſe is enough to make a monarch, © a monarch in habit,”) to 
outlive all mankind but his own poſterity. 


What ſuch neceſſary connection 
there is betwixt Adam's creation and his right to government, ſo that a 


« natural freedom of mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without the denial of the 


« creation of Adam,” I confeſs for my part I do not ſee; nor how thoſe. 


words, © by the appointment, &c.” Obſervations, 254. however explained, 


Can be put together, to make any tolerable ſenſe, at leaſt to eſtabliſh this po- 
 fition, with which they end, viz. © Adam was a king from his creation; 


a King lays our author, « not in act, but in 1 habit,” i. e. actually no king 
at all. 5 


F. 20. I FEAR I have tired my reader's patience, by dclling longer on this 


paſſage, than the weightineſs of any argument in it ſeems to require: but I 


have unavoidably been engaged in it by our author's way of writing, who, 
huddling ſeveral ſuppoſitions together, and that in doubtful and general terms, 
| makes ſuch a medley and confuſion, that it is impoſſible to ſhew his miſtakes, 
without examining the ſeveral ſenſes wherein his words may be taken, and 


without ſeeing how, in any of theſe various meanings, they will conſiſt toge- 


ther, and have any truth in them: for in this preſent paſſage before us, how 


can any one argue againſt this poſition of his, that Adam was a king from 


„ his creation,” . one examine, whether the words, „from his crea- 
„ tion,” be to be taken as they may, for the time of the commencement of 
bis government, as the foregoing words import, * as ſoon as he was created 
4. he was monarch ;” or, for the cauſe of it, as he ſays, p. 11. © creation 


made man prince of his poſterity ?” How farther can one judge of the truth 


of his being thus king, till one has examined whether king be to be taken, as 
the words in the beginning of this paſſage would perſuade, on ſuppoſition of 


his private dominion, which was, by God's poſitive grant, © monarch of the 
world by appointment ;” or king on ſuppoſition of his fatherly power over 
his oftspring, which was by nature, due by the right of nature; whether, 
I fay, king be to be taken in both, or one only of theſe two ſenſes, or in 
neither of the: m, but only this, that creation made him prince, in a way 
Gifferent from both the other! ? For though this aſſertion, that © Adam was 

king from his creation,” be true in no ſenſe, yet it ſtands here as an evident 


cConcluſion draw from the preceding words, though in truth it be but a bare 


aſſertion joined to other aſſertions of the ſame kind, which confident] 
together in words of undetermined and dubious meaning, look like a fort of 
arguing, when there 1s indeed neither proof nor connection : 


put 
1 


a way very 
familiar with our author: of which having given the reader a taſte here, I 


Mall, as much as the Argument. wil n me, avoid touching on hereafter; 


and 
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and ſhould not have done it here, were it not to let the world ſee, how inco- 
herences in matter, and ſuppoſitions without proofs put handſomely together 
in goods words and a plaufible ſtile, are apt to paſs for ſtrong reaſon and good 


ſenſe, till they come to be looked into with attention. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of Adam's title to ſovereignty, by donation, 


Den. 1. 28. 


8. 21. TTAVING at laſt got through the foregoing paſſage, where we 


have been ſo long detained, not by the force of arguments and 
oppoſition, but by the intricacy of the words, and the doubt ſulneſs of the 


meaning; let us go on to his next argument, for Adam's ſovereignty. Our 
author tells us in the words of Mr. Selden, that“ Adam by donation from 


« God, Gen. i. 28. was made the general lord of all things, not without 


_« ſuch a private dominion to himſelf, as without his grant did exclude his 
children. This determination of Mr. Selden, ſays our author, is conſo— 


e nant to the hiſtory of the Bible, and natural reaſon,” Obſervations, 210, 


And in his Pref. to his Obſervations on Ariſtotle, he ſays thus, © The firſt 


* government in the world was monarchical in the father of all fleſh, Adam 


being commanded to multiply and people the earth, and to ſubdue it, and 
having dominion given him over all creatures, was thereby the monarch. 
of the whole world : none of his poſterity had any right to poſleſs any thing, 
but by his grant or permiſſion, or by ſucceſſion from him: the earth, ſaith 
the Plalmitt, hath he given to the children of men, which ſhew the title 


cc 


* 


§. 22. Byrok I examine this argument, and the text on which it is 


founded, it is neceſſary to deſire the reader to obſerve, that our author, ac- 


cording to his uſual method, begins in one ſenſe, and concludes in another; 
he begins here with Adam's propricty, or private dominion, by donation ; 


and his concluſion is, © which ſhew the title comes from fatherhood.” 


§. 23. Bur let as ſee the argument. The words of the text are theſe ;. 


And God bleſſed them, and God ſaid unto them, be fruitful and multiply, 


and repleniſh the earth and ſubdue it, and have dominion over the fiſh of 
the ſea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth, Gen i. 28.” from whence our author concludes, 

that Adam, having here dominion given him over all creatures, was there- 


by the monarch of the whole world:“ whereby muſt be meant, that either 


this grant of God gave Adam property, or as our author calls it, private 


dominion over the earth, and all inferior or irrational creatures, and fo con- 


ſequently that he was thereby monarch ; or 2dly, that it gave him rule and. 
dominion over all earthly creatures whatſoever, and thereby over his children; 


and ſo he was monarch : for, as Mr. Selden has properly worded it, “ Adam 


6 


«was 


R 
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« was made general lord of all things,” one may very clearly underſtand him, 
that he means nothing to be granted to Adam here but property, and there- 


fore he ſays not one word of Adam's monarchy. But our author ſays, 
« Adam was hereby monarch of the world,” which, properly ſpeaking, ſig- 
nifies ſovereign ruler of all the men in the world; and fo Adam, by this 
grant, muſt be conſtituted ſuch a ruler. If our author means otherwiſe, he 
might with much clearneſs have ſaid, that“ Adam was hereby proprietor of 


„ the whole world.” But he begs your pardon in that point: clear diſtinct 
ſpeaking not ſerving every where to his purpoſe, you muſt not expect it in 


him, as in Mr. Selden, or other ſuch writers. 

8. 24. IN oppoſition therefore to our author's doctrine, that Adam was 
© monarch of the whole world,” founded on this place, I ſhall ſhew, 

1. THAT by this grant, Gen. i. 28. God gave no immediate power to 


Adam over men, over his children, over thoſe of his own ſpecies; and ſo 


he was not made ruler, or monarch, by this charter. 


2. THAT by this grant God gave him not private dominion over the 4 in- 
ferior creatures, but right in common with all mankind ; fo neither was he 
monarch, upon the account of the property here given him. 

S8. 25. 1. THAT this donation, Gen. i. 28. gave Adam no power over 


men, will appear if we conſider the words of it: for ſince all poſitive grants 
convey no more than the expreſs words they ate made in will carry, let us 


ſee which of them here will comprehend mankind, or Adam's poſterity; 


and thoſe, I imagine, if any, muſt be theſe, © every living thing that moveth:” 


the words in Hebrew are, y- TN i. e.“ beſtiam reptantem,” of which 
words the ſcripture itſelf is the beſt interpreter : God having created the fiſhes | 
and fowls the 5th day, the beginning of the 6th, he creates the irrational 
inhabitants of the dry land, which, ver. 24. are deſcribed in theſe words, “Let 
the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind; cattle and creeping 


5c things, and beaſts of the earth, after his kind, and, ver. 2. and God made 


the beaſts of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every 
thing that creepeth on the earth after his kind:“ here, in the creation of 
| the brute inhabitants of the earth, he firſt ſpeaks of them all under one gene- 
ral name, of living creatures, and then afterwards divides them into three 
_ Tanks, 1. Cattle, or ſuch creatures as were or might be tame, and fo be the 
: private poſſeſſion of particular men; 2. Fm which” ver. 24, 25. in our 
Bible, is tranſlated beaſts, and by the Septuagint Nuglæ, wild beafts, and is 
the ſame word, that here in our text, ver. 28. where we have this great charter 
to Adam, is tranſlated living thing, and is alſo the ſame word uſed, Gen. ix. 
2. where this grant is renewed to Noah, and there likewiſe tranſlated beaſt, 
3. The third rank were the creeping animals, which ver. 24, 25. are 
comprized under the word, Drin, the ſame that is uſed here, ver. 28. and 


is tranſlated moving, but 1 in the former verſes creeping, and by the Septuagint 


in all theſe places, s, or reptiles; from whence it appears, that the words 
which we tranſlate here in God's donation, ver. 28. © living creatures 


moving, are : the lame, which 1 in the 9977 of the creation, ver. 24, 25. 
= — ſignify 
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Of GOVERNMENT. 
ſignify two ranks of terreſtrial creatures, VIZ. wild beaſts and reptiles, and are 


ſo underſtood by the Septuagint. 


$. 26. Warren God had made the irrational animals of the world, divided 


into three kinds, from the places of their habitation, viz. fiſhes of the ſea, 
fowls of the air, and living creatures of the earth, and theſe again into cattle, 


wild beaſts, and reptiles ; he conſiders of making man, and the dominion he 
ſhould have over the terreſtrial world, ver. 26. and then he reckons up the 
| inhabitants of theſe three kingdoms, but in the terreſtrial, leaves out the ſecond 

rank dem or wild beaſts: but here, yer. 28. where he actually exerciſes this 
deſign, and gives him this dominion, the text mentions the fiſhes of the ſea, 


and fowls of the air, and the terreſtrial creatures in the words that ſignify 
the wild beaſts and reptiles, though tranſlated living thing that moveth, leaving 
out cattle. In both which places, though the word that ſignifies wild beaſts 
be omitted in one, and that which ſignifies cattle in the other, yet, ſince 
God certainly executed in one place, what he declares he deſigned in the other, 


we cannot but underſtand the lame in both places, and have here only an 
account, how the terreſtrial irrational animals, which were already created 
and reckoned up at their creation, in three diſtin& ranks of cattle, wild 


beaſts, and reptiles, were here, ver. 28. actually put under the dominion of 
man, as they were deſigned, ver. 26. nor do theſe words contain in them 


the leaſt appearance of any thing that can be wreſted to ſignify God's giving 
to one man dominion over another, to Adam over his poſterity. „ 


8. 27. AND this further appears from Gen. ix. 2. where God rene win 
this charter to Noah and his ſons, he gives them dominion over the fowls of 


the air, and the fiſhes of the ſea, and the terreſtrial creatures, expreſſed by 


Tn wan wild beaſts and reptiles, the ſame words that in the text before us, 


Gen. i. 28. are tranſlated every moving thing, that moveth on the earth, which 


by no means can comprehend man, the grant being made to Noah and his ſons, 
all the men then living, and not to one part of men over another : which 1s 
yet more evident from the very next words, ver. 3. where God gives every 


W127) © every moving thing,” the very words uſed, ch. i. 28. to them for 
food. By all which it is plain that God's donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. and 
his deſignation, ver. 26. and his grant again to Noah and his ſons; refer to, 
and contain in them, neither more nor leſs than the works of the creation the 
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fifth day, and the beginning of the ſixth, as they are ſet down from the 20th _ 


to 26th ver. incluſively of the 1ſt ch. and fo comprehend all the ſpecies of 
irrational animals of the terr2queous globe ; though all the words, whereby 


they are expreſſed in the hiſtory of their creation, are no where uſed in any 


of the following grants, but ſome of them omite d in one, and ſome in 


another. From whence think it is paſt all doubt, that man cannot be com- 


prehended in this grant, nor any dominion over thoſe of his own ſpecies be 
conveyed to Adam. All the terreſtrial irrational creatures are enumerated at 
their creation, ver. 25. under the names = beaſts of the earth, cattle and 
< creeping things ;” but man, being not then created, was not contained 
under any of thoſe names; and therefore, whether we underſtand the Hebrew: 
words right or no, they cannot be ſuppoſed to comprehend man, in the very 
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ſame hi ifory, and the 2 very next verſes following, eſpecially fince that Hebrew 


word wh which, if any in this donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. muſt compre- 


hend man, is fo ptainly uſed in contradiſtinction to him, as Gen. vi. 20. vii. 


14, 21, 23. Gen. viii. 17, 19. And if God made all mankind flaves to 
Adam and his heirs, by giving Adam dominion over © every living thing that 
« moveth on the carth, > Ch. i. 28. as our author would have it; methinks 


Sir Robert ſhould have carried his monarchical power one ſtep higher, and 


ſatisfied the world, that princes might eat their ſubjects too, fince God gave 
as full power to Noah and his heirs, "ch. ix. 2. to cat . every living thing that 


«© moveth,” as he did to Adam to have dominion over them the Hebrew 


1 in both places being the ſame. 
. David, who might be ſuppoſed to vnderfiand the donatich of God 
in 5 eur and the right of kings too, as well as our author in his comment 


on this place, as the learned and judicious Ainſworth calls it, in the 8th Pſalm, 


finds here no ſuch charter of monarchical power; his words are, © Thou 


g haſt made him, i. e. man, the fon of man, a little lower than the an els; 
© thou madeſt him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; thou haſt. 


„“ put all things under his feet, all ſheep and oxen, and the beaſts of the 
« field, and fowls of the air, and fiſh of the ſea, and whatſoever paſſeth 
through the paths of the ſea.” In which words, if any one can find out, 


A 


that there is meant any monarchical power of one man over another, but 
only the dominion of the whole ſpecies of mankind, over the inferior ſpecies 


of creatures, he may for ought I know, deſerve to be one of Sir Robert's 


' monarchs in habit, for the rareneſs of the diſcovery. And by this time, 1 


hope it is evident, that he that gave . dominion over every living thing that mo- 
a veth on the earth“, gave Adam no monarchical power over thoſe of his own 
ſpecies, which will yet appear more fully in the next thing I am to ſhew. 


F. 29. 2. WHATEVER God gave by the words of this grant, Gen. i. 28. it 
was not to Adam in particular, excluſive of all other men : whatever domi- 


nion he had thereby, it was not a private dominion, but a dominion in com- 


mon with the reſt of mankind. That this donation was not made in particular 
to Adam, appears evidently from the words of the text, it being made to 
more than one; for it was ſpoken in the plural number, God bleſſed them, 
and ſaid unto them, have dominion. God ſays unto Adam and Eve, have 


dominion ; thereby, fays our author, « Adam was monarch of the world :” 
hüt tlie grant being to them, i. e. ſpoke to Eve alſo, as many interpreters 


think with reaſon, that theſe words were not ſpoken till Adam had his wife, 


5 muſt not ſhe thereby be lady, as well as he lord of the world? If it be ſaid, 


that Eve was ſubjected to Adam, it ſeems ſhe was not fo ſubjected to him, as 


to hinder her dominion over the creatures, or property in them : for ſhall we 


ſay that God ever made a a joint grant to two, and one only was to have the 
benefit of it? 


30. Bur perhaps i it willl be ſaid, Eve was not made till afterward : grant 


it 5. what advantage will our author get by it? The text will be only the 


more directly againſt him, and ſhew that God, in this donation, gave the 
wor'd to mankind in — and not to Adam in Particular. The word 


them 
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them in the text muſt include the ſpecies of man, for it is certain them can by 


no means fignify Adam alone. In the 26th verle, where God declares his 
intention to give this dominion, it is plain he meant, that he would make a 


ſpecies of creatures, that ſhould have dominion over the other ſpecies of this 


terreſtrial globe: the words are, And God ſaid, let us make man in our 
image, after our likeneſs, and let them have dominion over the fiſh,” &c. 


They then were to have dominion. Who? even thoſe who were to have the 


image of God, the individuals of that ſpecies of man, that he was going to 
make; for that them ſhould ſignify Adam ſingly, excluſive of the reſt that 


ſhould be in the world with him, is againſt both ſcripture and all reafon : and 
it cannot poſſibly be made ſenſe, if man in the former part of the verſe do not 
ſignify the ſame with them in the latter; only man there, as is uſual, is taken 
for the ſpecies, and them the individuals of that ſpecies : and we have a rea- 
ſon in the very text. God makes him“ in his own image, after his own like- 
* neſs;” makes him an intellectual creature, and ſo capable of dominion : | 
for wherein ſoever elſe the image of God conſiſted, the intellectual nature was 
| certainly a part of it, and belonged to the whole ſpecies, and enabled them 
to have dominion over the inferior creatures; and therefore David ſays in the 
8th Plalm above cited, Thou haſt made him little lower than the angels, 
thou haſt made him to have dominion.” It is notof Adam king David ſpeaks 
here, for verſe 4. it is plain it is of man, and the ſon of man, of the ſpecies of 


mankind. 


F. 31. Axv that this grant ſpoken to Adam was made to him, and the 
whole ſpecies of man, is clear from our author's own proof out of the Pſalmiſt. 


«« The earth, faith the Pfalmiſt, hath he given to the children of men; which 


ec ſhews the title comes from fatherhood.” Theſe are Sir Robert's words in 
the preface before cited, and a ſtrange inference it is he makes; God hath 
given the earth to the children of men, ergo the title comes from father- 


% hood.” It is pity the propriety of the Hebrew tongue had not uſed fathers 
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of men, inſtead of children of men, to expreſs mankind: then indeed our au- 


thor might have had the countenance of the ſound of the words, to have 
placed the title in the fatherhood. But to conclude, that the fatherhood had 
the right to the earth, becauſe God gave it to the children of men, is a way 
of arguing peculiar to our author: and a man muſt have a great mind to go 


contrary to the ſound as well as ſenſe of the words, before he could light on 


it. But the ſenſe is yet harder, and more remote from our author's purpoſe: 
for as it ſtands in his preface, it is to prove Adam's being monarch, and his 
reaſoning is thus, God gave the earth to the children of men, ergo Adam 
vas monarch of the world.” I defy any man to make a more pleaſant conclu- 

ſion than this, which cannot be excuſed from the moſt obvious abſurdity, till 
it can be ſhewn, that by children of men, he who had no father, Adam alone is 


hignified ; but whatever our author does, the ſcripture ſpeaks not nonſenſe. 


F. 32. To maintain this property and private dominion of Adam, our au- 
thor lahours in the following page to deſtroy the community granted to Noah 
and his ſons, in that parallel place, Gen. ix. 1, 2, 3. and he endeavours to 


do it two ways, 
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85 R Robert would perſuade us againſt the expreſs words of the ſcripture, 
chat what was here granted to Noah, was not granted to his ſons in common 
with him. His words are, © As for the general community between Noah 
” Ng his ſons, which Mr. Selden will have to be granted to them, Gen. ix. 
« 2, the text doth not warrant it.” What warrant our author would have, 
when the plain expreſs words of ſcripture, not capable of another meaning, 
will not ſatisfy him, who pretends to build wholly on ſcripture, is not eaſy to 
imagine. The text ſays, „God bleſſed Noah and his ſons, and ſaid unto 


. them, i. e. as our author would have it, unto him: for, ſaith he, although 
the ſons are there mentioned with Noah i in the bleſſing, yet it may beſt 


be underſtood, with a ſubordination or benediction in ſucceſſion,” Obſer- 
vations, 211. That indeed is beſt, for our author to be underſtood, which 


beſt ſerves to his purpoſe ; but that truly may beſt be underſtood by any body 


elſe, which beſt agrees with the plain conſtruction of the words, and ariſes 


from the obvious meaning of the place; and then with ſubordination and in 


ſucceſſion, will not be beſt underſtood, in a grant of God, where he himſelf 


put them not, nor mentions any ſuch limitation. But yet, our author has 


reaſons, why it may beſt be underſtood ſo. The bleſſing, ſays he in the fol- 
* lowing words, might truly be fulfilled, if the ſons, either under or after 


_ © their father, enjoyed a private dominion,” Obſervations, 211. which is to 
ſay, that a grant, whoſe expreſs words give a joint title in preſent (for the text 
ſays, into your hands they are delivered) may beſt be underſtood with a ſubor- 
dination or in ſucceſſion ; becauſe it is poſſible, that in ſubordination, or in 
ſucceſſion, it may be enjoyed. Which is all one as to ſay, that a grant of any 
thing in preſent poſſeſſion may beſt be underſtood of reverſion; becauſe it is 


poſſible one may live to enjoy it in reverſion. If the grant be indeed to a father 


and to his ſons after him, who is ſo kind as to let his children enjoy it preſently 
in common with him, one may truly ſay, as to the event one will be as good 
as the other; but it can never be true, that what the expreſs words grant in 
poſſeſſion, and in common, may beſt be underſtood, to be in reverſion. The 
um of all his reaſoning amounts to this: God did not give to the ſons of Noah 


the world in common with their father, becauſe it was poſſible they might 


enjoy it under, or after him. A very good ſort of argument againſt an expreſs 
text of ſcripture: but God muſt not be believed, though he ſpeaks it himſelf, 


when he ſays he does any thing, which will not conſiſt with Sir Robert s hy- 
5 Poel. f 


33. For it is plain, however his 3 OV them, that part of this 


benediction. as he would have it in ſucceſſion, muſt needs be meant to the ſons, 


and not to Noah himſelf at all: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and repleniſh 
« the earth,“ ſays God in this bleſſing. This part of the benediction, as 
appears by the ſequel, concerned not Noah himſelf at all; for we read not of 
any children he had after the flood; and in the following chapter, where his 
poſterity is reckoned up, there is no mention of any; and fo this benediCtion in 
ſucceſſion was not to take place till 350 years after: and to ſave our author's 
imaginary monarchy, the peopling of the world muſt be deferred 3 50 years; 
for this Part of the benediction cannot be underſtood with ſubordination, un- 
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leſs our author will ſay, that they muſt aſk leave of their father Noah to lie 
with their wives. But in this one point our author is conſtant to himſelf in all 
his diſcourſes, he takes great care there ſhould be monarchs in the world, but 
very little that there ſhould be people; and indeed his way of government is 
not the way to people the world: for how much abſolute monarchy helps to ful- 
fil this great and primary bleſſing of God Almighty, e Be fruitful, and mul- 
« tiply, and repleniſh the earth,” which contains in it the improvement too 


of arts and ſciences, and the conveniencies of life; may be ſeen in thoſe large 
and rich countries which are happy under the Turkiſh government, where are 


not now to be found one third, nay in many, if not moſt parts of them, one 


thirtieth, perhaps I might ſay not one hundredth of the people, that were 


formerly, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will compare the accounts 
we have of it at this time, with ancient hiſtory. But this by the by. 
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F. 34. Tur other parts of this benediction, or grant, are ſo expreſſed, 


that 45 muſt needs be underſtood to belong equally t to them all; as much to 
Noah's ſons as to Noah himſelf, and not to his ſons with a ſubordination, or 
in ſuceſſion. The fear of you, and the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be 
upon every beaſt,” &c. Will any body but our author ru that the crea- 
tures feared and ſtood in awe of Noah only, and not of his ſons without his 
leave, or till after his death? And the following words, “into your hands 


they are delivered,” are they to be underſtood as our author ſays, if your 


father pleaſe, or they ſhall be delivered into your hands hereafter ? If this be 

to argue from ſcripture, I know not what may not be proved by it; and I 

can ſcarce ſee how much this differs from that fiction and fancy, or how 

much a ſurer foundation it will prove, than the opinions of philoſophers and 
poets, which our author ſo much condemns in his preface. 


Bur our author goes on to prove, that © it may beſt be underſtood 


with a ſubordination, or a benedicton in ſucceſſion; for, ſays he, it is not 


probable that the private dominion which God gave to Adam, and by his 
* donation, aſſignation, or ceſſion to his children, was abrogated, and a 
community of all things inſtituted between Noah and his ſons——Noah was 


left the ſole heir of the world ; why ſhould it be thought that God would 


15 5 


diſinherit him of his birth-right; and make him of all men in the world 5 


the only tenant in common with his children?“ Obſervations, 211. 
36. Tux prejudices of our own ill- grounded opinions, however by us 


: called probable, cannot authorize us to underſtand ſcripture contrary to the 


direct and plain meaning of the words. I grant, it is not probable, that 
Adam's private dominion was here abrogated : becauſe it is more than im- 
_ probable, (for it will never be proved) that Adam had any ſuch private do- 
minion: and ſince parallel places of ſcripture are moſt probable to make us 
know how they may be beſt underſtood, there needs but the comparing this 
bleſſing here to Noah and his ſons, after the flood, with that to Adam 25 
the creation. Gen. 1. 28. to aſſure any one that God gave Adam no ſuch 7 
vate dominion. It is probable, I confeſs, that Noah ſhould have the 7 he 
Ln, the ſame property and dominion after the flood, that Adam had before 


but ſince private dominion cannot conſiſt with the bleſſing and grant God 
| © 1 2 gave 


n it. 
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gave to him and his ſons in common, it is a ſufficient reaſon to conclude, 


that Adam had none, eſpecially ſince in the donation made to him, there are 
no words that expreſs it, or do in the leaſt favour it; and then let my reader 


judge whether it may beſt be underſtood, when 1n the one place there is not 


one word for it, not to ſay what has been above proved, that the text itſelf 
proves the contrary; and in the other, the words and ſenſe are directly 


Bur our author 111 e Noah was the ſole heit of the world ; why 


37. 
Wn ſhould it be thought that God would diſinherit him of his birth-right FE. 
Heir, indeed, in England, ſignifies the eldeſt fon, who is by the law of Eng- 
land to have all his father's land; but where God ever appointed any ſuch 


heir of the world, - our author would have done well to have ſhewed us; and 


” how God diſinherited him of his birth-right, or what harm was done him if 


God gave his ſons a right to make uſe of a part of the earth for ſupport of 
themſelves and families, when the whole was not only more than Noah him- 
ſelf, but infinitely more than they all could make uſe of, and the poſſeſſions 
of one could not at all Pee or, as to any uſe, en that of the 
other. 


§. 38. Our thi probably foreſeeing he might not be very ſucceſsful in 


perſuading people out of their ſenſes, and, ſay what he could, men would be 
apt to believe the plain words of ſcripture, and think, as they ſaw, that the 
grant was ſpoken to Noah and his ſons jointly ; he endeavours to infinuate, 
as if this grant to Noah conveyed no property, no dominion ; becauſe, 
* ſubduing the earth and dominion over the creatures are therela- omitted, 
nor the earth once named.“ And therefore, ſays he, © there is a conſiderable 
difference between theſe two texts; the firſt bleſſing gave Adam a dominion 
cover the earth and all creatures; the latter allows Noah liberty to uſe the 
living creatures for food: here is no alteration or diminiſhing of his title 
« to a prope erty of all things, but an enlargement only of his commons,” 
' Obſervations, 211. So that in our author's ſenſe, all that was ſaid here to 
Noah and his ſons, gave them no dominion, no property, but only enlarged 
the commons; ; their commons, I ſhould fay, ſince God fays, to you are 


« they given,” though our author ſays his; for as for Noah's ſons, they, it 
ſeems, by Sir Robert's appointment, quring their father 8 life-time, were to 


2 keep faſting days. 


F. 39. AN one but our author would be michely ſuſpected to be blinded 


with prejudice, that in all this bleſſing to Noah and his ſons, could ſee nothing 
but only an enlargement of commons” for as to dominion, which our author 
thinks omitted, ** the fear of you, and the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be 


« upon every beaſt,” which I ſuppoſe expreſſes the dominion, or ſuperiority 


was deſigned man over the living creatures, as fully as may be; for in that 


fear and dread ſeems chiefly to conſiſt what was given to Adam over the in- 


ferior animals, who, as abſolute a monarch as he was, could not make bold 
with a lark or rabbet to ſatisfy his hunger, and had the herbs but in com- 
mon with the beaſts, as is plain from Gen. i. 2, 9, and 30. In the next 
Place, it is manifeſt that in this bleſſing to Noah and his ſons, property is 


4. not 
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not only given in clear words, but in a larger extent than it was to Adam. 
« Into your hands they are given, ſays God to Noah and his ſons ; which 


words, if they give not property, nay, property in poſſeſſion, it will be hard 
to find words that can; ſince there is not a way to expreſs a man's being 
poſſeſſed of any thing more natural, nor more certain, than to ſay, it is de- 


livered into his hands. And ver. 3. to ſhew, that they had then given them 
the utmoſt property man is capable of, which is to have a right to deſtroy 


any thing by uling it; © Every moving thing that liveth, ſaith God, ſhall 


« be meat for you;” which was not allowed to Adam in his charter. This 


our author calls, “ a liberty of uſing them for food, and only an enlargement 
« of commons, but no alteration of property,” Obſervations, 211. What 
other property man can have in the creatures, but the .' liberty of uſing them,” 


is hard to bs underſtood : fo that if the firſt bleſſing, as our author ſays, 
gave Adam « dominion over the creatures,” and the bleſſing to Noah and his 
ſons, gave them“ ſuch a liberty to uſe them,” as Adam had not; it mult 


needs give them ſomething that Adam with all his ſovereignty wanted, ſome- 
thing that one would be apt to take for a greater property ; for certainly he 
has no abſolute dominion over even the brutal part of the creatures; and the 
property he has in them is very narrow and ſcanty, who cannot make that 
uſe of them, which is permitted to another. Should any one who is abſolute. 
lord of a country, have bidden our author ſubdue the earth, and given him 
dominion over the creatures in it, but not have permitted him to have taken 


a kid or a lamb out of the flock, to ſatisfy his hunger, I gueſs, he would 


| ſcarce have thought himſelt lord or proprietor of that land, or the cattle on 
it; but would have found the difference between having dominion,” which 
a ſhepherd may have, and having full property as an owner. So that, had 
it been his own caſe, Sir Robert, I believe, would have thought here was an 
alteration, nay, an enlarging of property; and that Noah and his children 
had by this grant, not only property given them, but ſuch a property given 
them in the creatures, as Adam had not: for however, in reſpect of one 

another, men may be allowed to have propriety in their diſtin& portions of 
the creatures; yet in reſpect of God the maker of heaven and earth, who is 
ſole lord and proprietor of the whole world, man's propriety in the creatures 


is nothing but that © liberty to uſe them,” which God has permitted; and fo 


man's property may be altered and enlarged, as we ſee it here, after the flood, 
| when other uſes of them are allowed, which before were not. From all 
which I ſuppoſe it is clear, that neither Adam, nor Noah, had any * private 
© dominion,” any property in the creatures, excluſive of his poſterity, as they 
| ſhould ſucceflively grow up into need of them, and come to be able to make 
uſe of them. 5 3 


d. 40. Tnus we have examined our author's argument for Adam's mo- 


narchy, founded on the bleſſing pronounced, Gen. i. 28. Wherein I think 


it is impoſſible for any ſober reader, to find any other but the ſetting of man- 


kind above the other kinds of creatures, in this habitable earth of ours. It 
is nothing but the giving to man, the whole ſpecies of man, as the chief in- 
habitant, who is the image of his Maker, the dominion over the other crea- 


* 
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tures, This lies 10 obvious i in the plain words, that any one, but our author, 


would have thought it neceſſary to have ſhewn, how theſe words, that ſeemed 


to ſay the quite contrary, gave © Adam monarchical abſolute power” over 


other men, or the ſole property in all the creatures; and methinks in a buſineſs 
of this moment, and that whereon he builds all that follows, he ſhould have 


done ſomething more than barely cite words, which apparently make againſt | 
him; for J confeſs, I cannot fee any thing in them, tending to Adam's mo- 


narchy, or private dominion, but quite the contrary. And I the leſs deplore 
the dulncls of my apprehenſion herein, ſince I find the apoſtle ſeems to have 
as little notion of any ſuch * private dominion of Adam” as I, when he ſays, 
« God gives us all things richly to enjoy ;” which he could not do, if it were 


all given away already, to monarch Adam, and the monarchs his heirs and 
ſucceſſors. To conclude, this text is ſo far from proving Adam ſole proprie- 
tor, that, on the contrary, it is a confirmation of the original community of 


all things amongſt the ſons of men, which appearing from this donation of 


God, as well as other places of ſcripture, the ſovereignty of Adam, built upon. 
His « private dominion,” muſt fall, not having any foundation to ſupport it. 


Yy 41. Bor yet, if after all, any one will needs have it fo, that by this do- 
nation of God, Adam was made ſole proprietor of the whole earth, what will 


this be to his ſovereignty? and how will it appear, that propriety in land 


gives a man power over the life of another? or how will the poſſeſſion even 


of the whole earth, give any one a ſovereign arbitrary authority over the per- 
ſons of men? The moſt ſpecious thing to be ſaid, is, that he that is proprie- 
tor of the whole world, may deny all the reſt of cadet food, and ſo at his 


pleaſure ſtarve them, if they will not acknowledge his ſovereignty, and obey 


his will. If this were true, it would be a good argument to prove, that there 
never was any ſuch property, that God never gave any ſuch private dominion; 
ſince it is more reaſonable to think, that God, who bid mankind increaſe and 


multiply, ſhould rather himſelf give them all a right to make uſe of the food 


and raiment, and other conveniencies of life, the materials whereof he had fo 


plentifully provided for them; than to make them depend upon the will of a 


man for their ſubſiſtence, who ſhould have power to deſtroy them all when 
he pleaſed, and who, being no better than other men, was in ſucceſſion like- 
lier, by want and the dependence of a ſcanty fortune, to tie them to hard 
ſervice, than by liberal allowance of the conveniencies of life to promote the 


great deſign of God,“ increaſe and multiply :” he that doubts this, let him look 


into the abſolute monarchies of the world, and ſee what becomes of the con- 
veniencies of life, and the multitudes of people. 


F. 42. Bur we know God hath not left one man fo to the mercy of 
anoth er, that he may ſtarve him if he pleaſe: God the Lord and Father of all, 
has given no one of his children ſuch a property in his peculiar portion of the 
things of this world, but that he has given his needy brother a right to the 


ſurpluſage of his goods; ſo that it cannot juſtly be denied him, when his 
preſſing wants call for it: and therefore no man could ever have a juſt power 


over the life of another by right of property in land or poſſeſſions; ſince it 
would always be a fin, in any man of eſtate, to let his brother periſh for 


want 
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want of affording him relief out of his plenty. As juſtice gives every man a 
title to the product of his honeſt induſtry, and the fair acquiſitions of his an- 


ceſtors deſcended to him; ſo charity gives every man a title to ſo much out 
of another's plenty, as will keep him from extreme want, where he has no 
means to ſubſiſt otherwiſe : and a man can no more juſtly make ule of another's 
neceſſity, to force him to become his vaſſal, by with-holding that relief God 
requires him to afford to the wants of his brother, than he that has more 


ſtrength can ſeize upon a weaker, maſter him to his obedience, and with a 


dagger at his throat offer him death or ſlavery. 5 

F. 43. SHOULD any one make ſo perverſe an uſe of God's bleſſings poured 
on him with a liberal hand ; ſhould any one be cruel and uncharitable to that 

extremity, yet all this would not prove that propriety in land, even in this 

caſe, gave any authority over the perſons of men, but only that compact 


might; ſince the authority of the rich proprietor, and the ſubjection of the 


_ needy beggar, began not from the poſſeſſion of the lord, but the conſent of 


the poor man, who preferred being his ſubject to ſtarving. And the man 
he thus ſubmits to, can pretend to no more power over him, than he has 


conſented to, upon compact. Upon this ground a man's having his ſtores 
filled in a time of ſcarcity, having money in his pocket, being in a veſlel at 
ſea, being able to ſwim, &c. may as well be the foundation of rule and 
dominion, as being poſſeſſor of all the land in the world: any of theſe bein 


ſufficient to enable me to ſave a man's life, who would periſh, if ſuch aſſiſt- 


ance were denied him; and any thing, by this rule, that may be an occaſion 
of working upon another's neceſſity, to ſave his life, or any thing dear to him, 


at the rate of his freedom, may be made a foundation of ſovereignty, as well 
as property. From all which it is clear, that though God ſhould have given 


Adam private dominion, yet that private dominion could give him no ſove- 
reignty : but we have already ſufficiently proved, that God gave him no 
«« private dominion,” 3 Ho, ES 1 | 


CHA-F.-Y. 


Of Adam's title to ſovereignty, by the ſubjection 


of Eve. 


9.44. — 
COLT. narchy of Adam on, is Gen. iii. 26. And thy deſire ſhall be 
_ to thy huſband, and he ſhall rule over thee. Here we have (lays he) the 
** original grant of government,” from whence he concludes, in the followin g 


Part of the page, Obſervations, 244. * That the ſupreme power is ſettled 
in the fatherhood, and limited to one kind of government, that is, to mo- 


_ © narchy.” For let his premiſes be what they will, this is always the con- 


cluſion; let rule, in any text, be but once named, and preſently abſolute 


monarchy is by divine right eſtabliſhed. If any one will but carefully read 


" E next place of ſcripture we find our author builds his mo- 


Our 
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being a curſe upon mankind, becauſe of the fall. 
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our author's own reaſoning from theſe words, Obſervations, 244. and conſider, 
among other things, “ the line and poſterity of Adam,” as he there brings 
them in, he will find ſome difficulty to make ſenſe of what he ſays; but we 


will allow this at preſent to his peculiar way of writing, and conſider the 


force of the text in hand. The words are the curſe of God upon the woman, 


for having been the firſt and forwardeſt in the diſobedience ; and if we will 


conſider the occaſion of what God ſays here to our firſt parents, that he was 


_ denouncing judgment, and declaring his wrath againſt them both, for their 
diſobedience, we cannot ſuppoſe that this was the time, wherein God was 


granting Adam prerogatives and privileges, inveſting him with dignity and 


authority, elevating him to dominion and monarchy : for though, as a helper 


in the temptation, Eve was laid below him, and fo he had accidentally a 
ſuperiority over her, for her greater puniſhment ; yet he too had his ſhare in 
the fall, as well as the fin, and was laid lower, as may be ſeen in the follow- 
ing verſes: and it would be hard.to imagine, that God, in the ſame breath, 
thould make him univerſal monarch over all mankind, and a day-labouter 


for his life; turn him out of © paradiſe to till the ground,” ver. 23. and at 
the ſame time advance him to a throne, and all the privileges and eaſe of 


abſolute power. VV 
F. 45. Tuls was not a time, when Adam could expect any favours, any 


grant of privileges, from his offended Maker. If this be © the original grant 


«« of government,” as our author tells us, and Adam was now made monarch, 
whatever Sir Robert would have him, it is plain, God made him but a very 
poor monarch, ſuch an one, as our author himſelf would have counted it no 
great privilege to be. God fets him to work for his living, and ſeems rather 
to give him a ſpade into his hand, to ſubdue the earth, than a ſceptre to rule 
over its inhabitants. In the ſweat of thy face thou ſhalt eat thy bread,” 
fays God to him, ver. 19. This was unavoidable, may it perhaps be anſwer- 


ed, becauſe he was yet without ſubjects, and had no body to work for him; 
but afterwards, living as he did above goo years, he might have people enough, 
whom he might command to work for him; no, ſays God, not only whilſt 


thou art without other help, fave thy wife, but as long as thou liveſt, ſhalt 


thou live by thy labour, In the ſweat of thy face, ſhalt thou eat thy bread, . 
4 till thou return unto the ground, for out of it waſt thou taken, for duſt 
thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return,” ver 19. It will perhaps be 
anſwered again in favour of our author, that theſe words are not ſpoken per- 


ſonally to Adam, but in him, as their repreſentative, to all mankind, this 


F. 46. Gon, I believe, ſpeaks differently from men, becauſe he ſpeaks with 


more truth, more certainty : but when he vouchſafes to ſpeak to men, I do 


not think he ſpeaks differently from them, in croſſing the rules of language in 
uſe amongſt them: this would not be to condeſcend to their capacities, when 
he humbles himſelf to ſpeak to them, but to loſe his deſign in ſpeaking what, 


thus ſpoken, they could not underſtand. And yet thus muſt we think of 
Sod, if the interpretations of ſcripture, neceſſary to maintain our author's 
doctrine, muſt be received {or good: for by the ordinary rules of language, 
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it will be very hard to underſtand what God ſays, if what he ſpeaks here, in 


the ſingular number, to Adam, muſt be underſtood to be ſpoken to all man- 


kind; and what he ſays in the plural number, Gen. i. 26, and 28. muſt be 
underſtood of Adam alone, excluſive of all others; and what he ſays to Noah 


and his ſons jointly, muſt be underſtood to be meant to Noah alone, Gen. ix. 
F. 47. FARTHER it is to be noted, that theſe words here of Gen. iii. 16. 
which our author calls “ the original grant of government,” were not ſpoken 


to Adam, neither indeed was there any grant in them made to Adam, but a 
puniſhment laid upon Eve: and if we will take them as they were directed 
in particular to her, or in her, as their repreſentative, to all other women, 
they will at moſt concern the female ſex only, and import no more, but that 
ſubjection they ſhould ordinarily be in to their huſbands : but there is here 
no more law to oblige a woman to ſuch a ſubjection, if the circumſtances 
either of her condition, or contract with her huſband, ſhould exempt her 


from it, than there is, that ſhe ſhould bring forth her children in forrow and 
pain, if there could be found a remedy for it, which 1s allo a part of the 


fame curſe upon her: for the whole verſe runs thus, «© Unto the woman he 
„ (aid, I will greatly multiply thy ſorrow and thy conception; in forrow thou 
«« ſhalt bring forth children, and thy deſire ſhall be to thy huſband, and he 
„ ſhall rule over thee.” It would, I think, have been a hard matter for any 
body, but our author, to have found out a grant of“ monarchical government 
to Adam,” in theſe words, which were neither ſpoke to, nor of him: 


neither will any one, I ſuppoſe, by theſe words, think the weaker ſex, as by 


a law, ſo ſubjected to the curſe contained in them, that it is their duty not 
to endeavour to avoid it. And will any one ſay, that Eve, or any other 


woman, ſinned, if ſhe were brought to bed without thoſe multiplied pains 


God threatens her here with? or that either of our queens, Mary or Elizabeth, 
had they married any of their ſubjects, had been by this text put into a poli- 
tical ſubjection to him? or that he thereby ſhould have had monarchical rule 
over her? God, in this text, gives not, that I ſee, any authority to Adam 


over Eve, or to men over their wives, but only foretels what ſhould be the 


woman's lot; how by his providence he would order it fo, that ſhe ſhould be 


ſubje& to her huſband, as we ſee that generally the laws of mankind and 


_ cuſtoms of nations have ordered it fo: and there is, I grant, a foundation in 
--nature for it. 8 5 


FS. 48. Tuus when God ſays of Jacob and Eau, * that the elder mould 


* ſerve the younger,” Gen. xxv. 23. no body ſuppoſes that God hereby made 


Jacob Eſzu's lovereign, but foretold what (ſhould de facto come to paſs. 5 
Bur if theſe words here ſpoke to Eve muſt needs be underſtood as a law 


to bind her and all other women to ſubjection, it can be no other ſubjection 
than what every wife owes her huſband ; and then if this be the“ original 
grant of government and the foundation of monarchical power,” there will 


be as many monarchs as there are huſbands : if therefore theſe words give any 
power to Adam, it can be only a conjugal power, not political ; the power 
that every huſband hath to order the things of private concernment in his 


family, as proprietcr of the goods and land there, and to have his will take 


You. II. * 


place 
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place before that of his wife in all things of their common concernment ; but 
not a political power of lite and death over her, much leſs over any body elſe. 
F. 49. THis I am ſure: if our author will have this text to be a“ grant, 
the original grant of government,” political government, he ought to have 
proved it by ſome better arguments than by barely ſaying, that“ thy deſire 
„ ſhall be unto thy huſband,” was a law whereby Eve, and *« all that ſhould 
«© come of her,” were ſubjected to the abſolute monarchical power of Adam 
and his heirs. * Thy deſire ſhall be to thy huſband,” is too doubtful an ex- 
preſſion, of whoſe fignification interpreters are not agreed, to build ſo con- 
fidently on, and in a matter of ſuch moment, and ſo great and general con- 
cernment : but our author, according to his way of writing, having once 
named the text, concludes preſently without any more ado, that the meaning 
is as he would have it. Let the words rule and ſubject be but found in the 
text or margin, and it immediately ſignifies the duty of a ſubject to his prince; 
the relation is changed, and though God ſays huſband, Sir Robert will have 
it king; Adam has preſently abſolute monarchical power over Eve, and not 
only over Eve, but “ all that ſhould come of her, though the ſcripture ſays 
not a word of it, nor our author a word to prove it. But Adam mult for all 
that be an abſolute monarch, and ſo down to the end of the chapter. And 
here I leave my reader to conſider, whether my bare ſaying, without offering 
any reaſons to evince it, that this text gave not Adam that abſolute monarchi- 
cal power, our author ſuppoſes, be not as ſufficient to deſtroy that power, as 
His bare aſſertion is to eſtabliſh it, fince the text mentions neither prince nor 
people, ſpeaks nothing of abſolute or monarchical power, but the ſubjection 
of Eve to Adam, a wife to her huſband. And he that would trace our au- 
thor ſo all through, would make a ſhort and ſufficient anſwer to the greateſt 
part of the grounds he proceeds on, and abundantly confute them by barely 
_ denying ; it being a ſufficient anſwer to aſſertions without proof, to deny them 
without giving a reaſon. And therefore ſhould I have ſaid nothing but barely 
denied, that by this text “ the ſupreme power was ſettled and founded by God 
_* himſelf, in the fatherhood, limited to monarchy, and that to Adam's per- 
_« fon and heirs,” all which our author notably concludes from theſe words, 
as may be ſeen in the fame page, Obſervations, 244. it had been a ſufficient: 
anſwer : ſhould I have deſired any ſober man only to have read the text, and 
conſidered to whom, and on what occaſion it was ſpoken, he would no doubt 
have wondered how our author found out monarchical abſolute power in it, had- 
he not had. an exceeding good faculty to find it himſelf, where he could not. 
ſhew it others. And thus we have examined the two places of ſcripture, all 
that I remember our author brings to prove Adam's ſovereignty, that ſupre- 
macy, which he ſays, it was God's ordinance ſhould be unlimited in Adam, 
and as large as all the acts of his. will,” Obſervations, 254. viz. Gen. i. 
28. and Gen. iii. 16. one whereof ſignifies only the ſubjection of the inferior 
ranks of creatures to mankind, and the other the ſubjection that is due from 
a wife to her huſband ; both far enough from that which ſubjects owe the: 
_ governors of political ſocieties, e 
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Of Adam's title to ſovereignty by fatherhood. 


. 86, HERE is one thing more, and then I think I have given you 
1 All that our author brings for proof of Adam's ſovereignty, and 


| that is a ſuppoſition of a natural right of dominion over his children, by being 


their father: and this title of fatherhood he is ſo pleaſed with, that you will 
find it brought in almoſt in every page; particularly he ſays, not only Adam, 
but the ſucceeding patriarchs had by right of fatherood, royal authority over 


their children, p. 12. And in the ſame page, this ſubjection of chil- 
dren being the fountain of all regal authority,” &c. This being, as one 


would think by his ſo frequent mentioning it, the main baſis of all his frame, 


we may well expect clear and evident reaſon for it, ſince he lays it down as a 
_ poſition neceſſary to his purpoſe, that every man that is born is ſo far from 


e being free, that by his very birth he becomes a ſubject of him that begets 
* him,” Obſervations, 156. So that Adam being the only man created, and 


all ever ſince being begotten, no body has been born free. If we aſk how | 


Adam comes by this power over his children, he tells us here it is by beget- 


ting them: and ſo again, Obſervations, 223. This natural dominion of 


« Adam, ſays he, may be proved out of Grotius himſelf, who teacheth, 


« that generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos.” And indeed the act 
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of begetting being that which makes a man a father, his right of a father over 5 


his children can naturally ariſe from nothing elſe. 35 
FS. 51. GRoT1vs tells us not here how far this “' jus in liberos,” this power 


of parents over their children extends; but our author, always very clear in | 
the point, aſſures us, it is ſupreme power, and like that of abſolute monarchs 


over their ſlaves, abſolute power of life and death. He that ſhould de- 


mand of him, how, or for what reaſon it is, that begetting a child gives 


the father ſuch an abſolute power over him, will find him anſwer nothing: 


we are to take his word for this, .as well as ſeveral other things, and by 


that the laws of nature and the conſtitutions of government muſt ſtand 
or fall, Had he been an abſolute monarch, this way of talking might 
have ſuited well enough; „pro ratione voluntas,” might have been of 


force in his mouth; but in the way of proof or argument is very unbe- 


coming, and will little advantage his plea for abſolute monarchy. Sir 
Robert has too much leſſened a ſubjeR's authority to leave himſelf the hopes 


of eſtabliſhing any thing by his bare ſaying it; one ſlave's opinion without 


proof, is not of weight enough to diſpoſe of the liberty and fortunes of all man- 
kind. If all men are not, as I think they are, naturally equal, I am ſure all 


flaves are; and then I may without preſumption oppoſe my ſingle opinion to 
| his; and be confident that my ſaying, “that begetting of children makes 


them not ſlaves to their fathers,” as certainly ſets all mankind free, as his 
affirming the contrary makes them all ſlaves. But that this poſition, which 
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is the foundation of all their doctrine, who would have monarchy to be 
jure divino,” may have all fair play, let us hear what reaſons others give 
for it, ſince our author offers none. : 
FS. 52. Tu argument, I have heard others make uſe of, to prove that 
fathers, by begetting them, come by an abſolute power of their children, is 
this; that“ fathers have a power over the lives of their children, becauſe 
« they give them life and being,” which is the only proof it is capable of: 
ſince there can be no reaſon, why naturally one man ſhould have any claim or 
pretenceo f right over that in another, which was never his, which he beſtow- 
ed not, but was received from the bounty of another. 1. I anſwer, that 
every one who gives another any thing, has not always thereby a right to 
take it away again. But, 2. They who ſay the father gives life to children, 
are ſo dazzled with the thoughts of monarchy, that they do not, as they 
ought, remember God, who is“ the author and giver of life: it is in him 
alone we live, move, and have our being.” How can he be thought to 
give life to another, that knows not wherein his own life conſiſts ? Philoſo- 
phers are at a loſs about it after their moſt diligent enquiries; and anatomiſts, 
after their whole lives and ſtudies ſpent in diſſections, and diligent examining 
the bodies of men, confeſs their ignorance in the ſtructure and uſe of many 
parts of man's body, and in that operation wherein life conſiſts in the whole. 
And doth the rude ploughman, or the more ignorant voluptuary, frame or 
faſhion ſuch an admirable engine as this is, and then put life and ſenſe into 
it? Can any man ſay, he formed the parts that are neceſſary to the life of his 
child? or can he ſuppoſe himſelf to give the life, and yet not know what ſub- 
ject is fit to receive it, nor what actions or organs are neceſſary for its recep- 
tion or preſervation ? 6ia n St 


$. 53. To give life to that which has yet no being, is to frame and make 
a living creature, faſhion the parts, and mould and ſuit them to their uſes; and 
having proportioned and fitted them together, to put into them a living ſoul. 
He that could do this, might indeed have ſome pretence to deſtroy his own | 
workmanſhip. But is there any one ſo bold, that dares thus far arrogate to 
himſelf the incomprehenſible works of the Almighty ? Who alone did at firſt, 
and continues ſtill to make a living ſoul, he alone can breathe in the breath 
of life. If any one thinks himſelf an artiſt at this, let him number up the 
parts of his child's body which he hath made, tell me their uſes and operations, 
and when the living and rational foul began to inhabit this curious ſtructure, 
when ſenſe began, and how this engine, which he has framed, thinks and rea- 
ſons: if he made it, let him, when it is out of order, mend it, at leaſt tell 
wherein the defects lie. Shall he that made the eye not ſee?” ſays the 
Pſalmiſt, Pſalm xciv. 9. See theſe men's vanities ! the ſtructure of that one 
part is ſufficient to convince us of an all- wiſe Contriver, and he has fo viſible 
a claim to us as his workmanſhip, that one of the ordinary appellations of God 
in ſcripture is, God our maker,” and “' the Lord our maker.” And there 
fore though our author, for the magnifying his fatherhood, be pleaſed to ſay, 
Obſervations, 159. That even the power which God himſelf exerciſeth 
cover mankind is by right of fatherhood,” yet this fatherhood is ſuch an one 
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* utterly excludes all pretence of title 1n earthly parents ; for he 1s king, be- 
cauſe he is indeed maker of us all, which no parents can pretend to be of their 
children. | 8 
F. 54. Bur had men ſkill and power to make their children, 1t is not fo 


Night a piece of workmanſhip, that it can be imagined, they could make 


them without deſigning it. What father of a thouſand, when he begets a 


child, thinks farther than the ſatisfying his preſent appetite? God in his in- 


finite wiſdom has put ſtrong deſires of copulation into the conſtitution of men, 
thereby to continue the race of mankind, which he doth moſt commonly 
without the intention, and often againſt the conſent and will of the begetter. 
And indeed thoſe who defire and deſign children, are but the occaſions of 


their being, and when they deſign and with to beget them, do little more 
towards their making, than Deucalion and his wife in the fable did towards 


the making of mankind, by throwing pebbles over their heads. 
F. 55. Bur grant that the parents made their children, gave them life and 
being, and that hence there followed an abſolute power. This would give 


the father but a joint dominion with the mother over them: for no body can 


deny but that the woman hath an equal ſhare, if not the greater, as nourith- 
ing the child a long time in her own body out of her own ſubſtance: there 


it is faſhioned, and from her it receives the materials and principles of its 


conſtitution : and it is ſo hard to imagine the rational ſoul ſhould preſently 
inhabit the yet unformed embrio, as ſoon as the father has done his part in 
the act of generation, that if it muſt be ſuppoſed to derive any thing from 


the parents, it muſt certainly owe moſt to the mother. But be that as it 


will, the mother cannot be denied an equal ſhare in begetting of the child, 


and fo the abſolute authority of the father will not ariſe from hence. Our 
author indeed is of another mind; for he ſays, © we know that God at the 


creation gave the ſovereignty to the man over the woman, as being the 
«© Nobler and principal agent in generation,” Obſervations, 172. Iremember 
not this in my Bible; and when the place is brought where God at the crea- 
tion gave the ſovereignty to man over the woman, and that for this reaſon, 
becauſe © he is the nobler and principal agent in generation,” it will be time 


enough to conſider, and anſwer it. But it is no new thing for our author to 
tell us his own fancies for certain and divine truths, though there be often a 
great deal of difference between his and divine revelations; for God in the 


loripture ſays, © his father and his mother that begot him.” 

F. 56. Trey who alledge the practi Doſing 

their children, as a proof of their power over them, are with Sir Robert happy 
arguers ; and cannot but recommend their opinion, by founding it on the 
_ moſt ſhameful action, and moſt unnatural murder, human nature is capable of. 


The dens of lions and nurſeries of wolves know no ſach cruelty as this: theſe 


favage inhabitants of the deſert obey God and nature in being tender and care- 
ful of their offspring : they will hunt, watch, fight, and almoſt ſtarve for 


the preſervation of their young; never part with them; never forſake them, 


till they are able to ſhift for themſelves. And is it the privilege of man alone 
to act more contrary to nature than the wild and moſt untamed part of the 


creation? 


ice of mankind, for expoſing or ſelling 
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creation? doth God forbid us under the ſevereſt penalty, that of death, to take 
away the life of any man, a ſtranger, and upon rg and does he 
permit us to deſtroy thoſe, he has given us the charge and care of; and by 
the dictates of nature and reaſon, as well as his revealed command, requires 
us to preſerve? He has in all the parts of the creation taken a peculiar care 
to propagate and continue the ſeveral ſpecies of creatures, and makes the in- 
dividuals act fo ſtrongly to this end, that they ſometimes neglect their own 
private good for it, and ſeem to forget that general rule, which nature teaches 
all things, of felf-preſervation ; and the preſervation of their young, as the 
ſtrongeſt principle in them, over-rules the conſtitution of their particular na- 
\ tures. Thus we ſee, when their young ſtand in need of it, the timorous be- 
come valiant, the fierce and ſavage kind, and the ravenous tender and liberal. 
F. 57. Bor if the example of what hath been done, be the rule of what 
ought to be, hiſtory would have furniſhed our author with inſtances of this 
abſolute fatherly power in its height and perfection, and he might have ſhewed 
us in Peru, people that begot children on purpoſe to fatten and eat them. 
I be ſtory is lo remarkable, that I cannot but ſet it down in the author's words. 
In ſome provinces, ſays he, they were ſo liquoriſh after man's fleſh, that 
e they would not have the patience to ſtay till the breath was out of the body, 
but would ſuck the blood as it ran from the wounds of the dying man; 
they had publick ſhambles of man's fleſh, and their madneſs herein was 
to that degree that they ſpared not their own children, which they had 
begot on ſtrangers taken in war: for they made their captives their miſtreſles, 
and choicely nouriſhed the children they had by them, till about thirteen 
„years old they butchered and eat them; and they ſerved the mothers after 
the ſame faſhion, when they grew paſt child-bearing, and ceaſed to bring 
them any more roaſters.“ Garcilaſſo de la Vega Hiſt. des Yncas de Peru, 
S8. 58. Tuvs far can the buſy mind of man carry him to a brutality below 
the level of beaſts, when he quits his reaſon, which places him almoſt equal 
to angels. Nor can it be otherwiſe in a creature, whoſe thoughts are more 
than the ſands, and wider than the ocean, where fancy and paſſion muſt needs 
run him into ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, which is his only ſtar and compaſs, 
be not that he ſteers by. The imagination is always reſtleſs, and ſuggeſts 
variety of thoughts, and the will, reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every 
extravagant project; and in this itate, he that goes fartheſt out of the way, 
is thought fitteſt to lead, and is ſure of moſt followers: and when faſhion 
hath once eſtabliſhed what folly or craft began, cuſtom makes it ſacred, and 
it will be thought impudence, or madneſs, to contradict or queſtion it. He 
that will impartially ſurvey the nations of the world, will find ſo much of 
their religions, governments and manners, brought in and continued amongſt 
them by theſe means, that he will have but little reverence for the practices 
which are in uſe and credit amongſt men; and will have reaſon to think, that 
the woods and foreſts, where the irrational untaught inhabitants keep right 
by following nature, are fitter to give us rules, than cities and palaces, where 
thoſe that call themſelves civil and rational, go out of their way, by the au- 
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thority of example. If precedents are ſufficient to eſtabliſh a rule in this caſe, 
aur author might have found in holy writ children ſacrificed by their parents, 
and this amongſt the people of God themſelves: the Pſalmiſt tells us, Pal. 
evi. 38, © They ſhed innocent blood, even the blood of their ſons and of 
« their daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the idols of Canaan.” But God 
judged not of this by our author's rule, nor allowed of the authority of practice 
againſt his righteous law); but as it follows there, “ the land was polluted 
& with blood; therefore was the wrath of the Lord kindled againſt his people, 
« jnſomuch that he abhorred his own inheritance.” The killing of their 
children, though it were faſhionable, was charged on them as innocent blood, 
and fo had in the account of God the guilt of murder, as the offering them 
to idols had the guilt of idolatry. We 


F. 59. Br it then, as Sir Robert ſays, that anciently it was uſual for men 


to ſell and caſtrate their children,” Obſervations, 155. Let it be, that 


they expoſed them; add to it, if you pleaſe, for this is {till greater power, 


that they begat them for their tables, to fat and eat them: if this proves a 
right to do ſo, we may, by the ſame argument, juſtify adultery, inceſt and 


ſodomy, for there are examples of theſe too, both ancient and modern; fins, 


which I ſuppoſe have their principal aggravation from this, that they crols 
the main intention of nature, which willeth the increaſe of mankind, and the 


continuation of the ſpecies in the higheſt perfection, and the diſtinction of 


families, with the ſecurity of the marriage-bed, as neceſſary thereunto. 
FS. 60. In confirmation of this natural authority of the father, our author 


brings a lame proof from the poſitive command of God in ſcripture : his words 
are, To confirm the natural right of regal 3 we find in the decalogue. 
8 ings, is delivered in the terms, 
« Honour thy father, p. 23. Whereas many confeſs, that government only 


that the law which enjoins obedience to 


cc 
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fore we find the commandment, that enjoins obedience to ſuperiors, given 


*in the terms, Honour thy father; ſo that not only the power and right of 
„ government, but the form of the power governing, and the perſon having 
the power, are all the ordinances' of God. The firſt father had not only 


* ſimply power, but power monarchical, as he was father immediately from 
«© God,” Obſervations, 254. To the ſame purpoſe, the ſame law is cited 


by our author in ſeveral other places, and juſt after the ſame faſhion ; that is, 
and mother,” as apochryphal words, are always left out; a great argument 


of our author's ingenuity, and the goodneſs of his cauſe, which required in its 


defender zeal to a degree of warmth, able to warp the ſacred rule of the word 


of God, to make it comply with his preſent occaſion; a way of proceeding 
not unuſual to thoſe who embrace not truths becauſe reaſon and revelation offer 


them, but eſpouſe tenets and parties for ends different from truth, and then 


reſolve at any rate to defend them; and fo do with the words and ſenſe of au- 
thors, they would fit to their purpoſe, juſt as Procruſtes did with his gueſts, 
lop or ſtretch them, as may beſt fit thern to the ſize of their notions : and they 
always prove like thoſe ſo ſerved, deformed, lame, and uſeleſs. 

| | 4 ; C. 61 , For 


« in the abſtract, is the ordinance of God, they are not able to prove any 
1 


ſuch ordinance in the ſcripture, but only in the fatherly power; and there- 
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61. For had our author ſet down this command without garbling, as 
God gave it, and joined mother to father, every reader would have ſeen, that 
it had made directly againſt him; and that it was ſo far from eſtabliſhing the 
«© monarchical power of the father,” that it ſet up the mother equal with 
him, and enjoined nothing but was due in common, to both father and mother: 
for that is the conſtant tenor of the ſcripture, © Honour thy father and thy 
mother, Exod. xx. He that ſmiteth his father or mother, ſhall turely be 
put to death, xxi. 15. He that curſeth his father or mother, ſhall ſurely 
« be put to death, ver. 17. repeated Lev. xx. 9. and by our Saviour, Matt. 
„ xv. 4. Ye ſhall fear every man his mother and his father, Lev. xix. z. 
„If any man have a rebellious ſon, which will not obey the voice of his 
« father or the voice of his mother; then ſhall his father and his mother lay 
« hold on him, and ſay, This our fon is ſtubborn and rebellious, he will not 
% obey our voice, Deut. xxi. 18, 19, 20, 21. Curſed be he that ſetteth _ 
light by his father or his mother, xxviii. 16, My ſon hear the inſtructions 
« of thy father, and forſake not the law of thy mother,” are the words of 
Solomon, a king who was not ignorant of what belonged to him as a father 
or a king; and yet he joins father and mother together, in all the inſtructions 
he gives children quite through his book of Proverbs. <* Woe unto him, that 
c faith unto his father, What begetteſt thou, or to the woman, What 
* haſt thou brought forth? Iſa. xi. ver. 10. In thee have they ſet light 

by father or mother, Ezek. xxviii. 2. And it ſhall come to paſs, that 
when any ſhall yet propheſy, then his father and his mother that 
e begat him, ſhall lay unto him, Thou ſhalt not live, and his father wag 
2 5 his mother that begat him, ſhall thruſt him through when he 
„ pheſieth,” Zech. xiii. 3. Here not the father only, but the father 3 
mother jointly, had power in this caſe of life and death. Thus ran the 
law of the Old Teſtament, and in the ge they are likewiſe joined, in 
the obedience of their children, Eph. vi. 1. The rule is, Children, 
„ obey your parents; and I do 450 3 that I any where read, 
Children, obey your father,” and no more: the ſcripture joins mother too 
in that homage, which is due from children ; and had there been any text, 
where the honour or obedience of children had been directed to the father 
alone, it is not likely that our author, who pretends to build all upon fcripture, 
would have omitted it : nay, the ſcripture makes the authority of father and 
mother, in reſpect of thoſe they have begot, ſo equal, that in ſome places it 
neglects even the priority of order, W hich is thought due to the father, and 
the mother is put firſt, as Lev. xix. 3- from which ſo conſtantly joining father 
and mother together, as is found quite through ſcripture, we may conclude 
that the honour they have a title to from their children, is one common 
Tight belonging ſo equally to them both, that neither can claim it wholly, 
neither can be excluded. 

. 62. Oxz would wonder then how our author infers from * 5th com- 
mandment, that all“ power was originally in the father;“ how he finds 
% monarchical power of government ſettled and fixed by the commandment, 
Honour thy father and thy morher,” If all the honour due by the com- 
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mandment, be it what it will, be the only right of the father, becauſe he, 
as our author ſays, “has the ſovereignty over the woman, as being the nobler 
and principal agent in generation,” why did God after wards all along jour 


the mother with him, to ſhare in his honour ? can the father by this ſovereign- 


ty of his, diſcharge the child from paying this honour to his mother ? The 
ſcripture gave no ſuch licence to the Jews, and yet there were often breaches 


vide enough betwixt huſband and wife, even to divorce and ſeparation : and, 
I think, no body will fay a child may with-hold honour from his mother, or, 
as the ſeripture terms it, ſet light by her, though his father ſhould command 
him todo fo; no more than the mother could diſpenſe with him for neglecting 
to honour his father: whereby it is plain, that this command of God gives 
the father no ſovereignty, no ſupremacy. 1 


F. 63. LAG REE with our author that the title to this honour is veſted in the 
parents by nature, and is a right which accrues to them by their having begot- 


ten their children, and God by many poſitive declarations has confirmed it to 
them: I alſo allow our author's rule, “that in grants and gifts, that have 
their original from God and nature, as the power of the father, (let me 


add “ and mother,” for whom God hath joined together let no man put aſun- 
der) * no inferior power of men can limit, nor make any law of preſcription 


_« againſt them,” Obſervations, 158. ſo that the mother having, by this law 


of God, a right to honour from her children, which is not ſubject to the will 


of her huſband, we ſee this “ abſolute monarchical power of the father,” 
can neither be founded on it, nor conſiſt with it; and he has a power very 
far from monarchical, very far from that abſoluteneſs our author contends for, 
when another has over his ſubjects the ſame power he hath, and by the ſame 
title: and therefore he cannot forbear ſaying himſelf that * he cannot ſee how 


* any man's children can be free from ſubjection to their parents, p. 12. 


which, in common ſpeech, I think, ſignifies mother as well as father, or if 
parents here ſignifies only father, it is the firſt time I ever yet knew it to do 


ſo, and by ſuch an uſe of words one may ſay any thing. 


§. 04. By our author's doctrine, the father having abſolute Juriſdiction 


over his children, has alſo the ſame over their iſſue; and the conſequence is 
good, were it true, that the father had ſuch a power: and yet I aſk our au- 
thor whether the grandfather, by his ſovereignty, could diſcharge the grand- 


child from paying to his father the honour due to him by the 5th command- 


ment. If the grandfather hath, by © right of fatherhood,” ſole ſovereign 
power in him, and that obedience which is due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, be 
commanded in theſe words, © Honour thy father,” it is certain the grand- 
father might diſpenſe with the grandſon's honouring his father, which ſince 
it is evident in common ſenſe he cannot, it follows from hence, that honour 


“thy father and mother,” cannot mean an abſolute ſubjection to a ſovereign 


power, but ſomething elſe. The right therefore which parents have by nature, 
and which is confirmed to them by the 5th commandment, cannot be that 
political dominion, which our author would derive from it: for that being 


in every civil ſociety ſupreme ſomewhere, can diſcharge any ſubject from any 


political obedience to any one of his fellow ſubjects. But what law of the 
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magiſtrate can give a child liberty, not to honour his father and mother?” 
It is an eternal law, annexed purely to the relation of parents and children, 
and ſo contains nothing of the magittrate's power in it, nor is ſubjected to it. 
$. 65. OUR author ſays, God hath given to a father a right or liberty to 

* alien his power over his children to any other,” Obſervations, 155. 1 
doubt whether he can alien wholly the right of honour that is due from them : 
but be that as it will, this I am ſure, he cannot alien, and retain the ſame 
power. It therefore the magiſtrate's ſovereignty be, as our author would 
have it, nothing but the authority of a ſupreme father,” p. 23. it is una- 
voidable, that if the magiſtrate hath all this paternal right, as he muſt have 
if fatherhood be the fountain of all authority; then the ſubjects, though fa- 
thers, can have no power over their children, no right to honour from them: 
for it cannot be all in another's hands, and a part remain with the parents. 
So that, according to our author's own doctrine, Honour thy father and 
mother cannot poſſibly be underſtood of political ſubjection and obedience; 
 fince the laws both in the Old and New Teſtament, that commanded chil- 
dren to © honour and obey their parents,” were given to ſuch, whoſe fathers 
were under civil government, and fellow ſubjects with them 1 in political ſocie- 
ties; and to have bid them © honour and obey their parents,” in our author's 
ſenſe, had been to bid them be ſubjects to thoſe who had no title to it; the 
right to obedience from ſubjects, being all veſted in another; and inſtead of 
teaching obedience, this had been to foment ſedition, by ſetting up powers 
that were not. If therefore this command, Honour thy father and mother,” 
concern political dominion, it directly overthrows our author's monarchy ; 
fince it being to be paid by every child to his father, even in ſociety, every 
father muſt neceſſarily have political dominion, and there will be as many 
ſovereigns as there are fathers: befides that the mother too hath her title,. 
which deſtroys the ſovercignty of one ſupreme monarch. But if Honour 
« thy father and mother” mean ſomething diſtin& from political power, as 
neceſſarily it muſk, it is beſides our author's buſineſs, and ſerves nothing to 
his purpole. | es a 

FS. 66. « Tux law that enjoins obedience to kings is cond; ſays our au- 
4 "hve, in the terms, Honour thy father, as if all power were originally i in 
d the father, Obſervations, 2 54: and that law is alſo delivered, ſay I, in 
the terms, Honour thy mother,“ as if all power were originally in the mo- 
ther. I appeal whether the argument be not as good on one fide as the other, 
father and mother being Joined all along in the Old and New Teſtament where- 
ever honour or obedience is injoined children. Again our author tells us, 
Obſervations, 254. * that this command, Honour thy father, gives the right 
* to govern, and makes the form of government monarchical.” To which I 
anſwer, that if by Honour thy father” be meant obedience to the political 
power of the magiſtrate, it concerns not any duty we owe to our natural fa- 
thers, who are ſubjects; becauſe they, by our author's doctrine, are diveſted 
of all that power, it being placed wholly in the prince, and ſo being equally 
ſubjects and ſlaves with their children, can have no right, by that title, to any 
fuch honour or obedience, as contains 1n it political ſubjection: if“ Honour thy 


. father | 
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« father and mother” ſignifies the duty we owe our natural parents, as by our 
Saviour's interpretation, Matth. xv. 4. and all the other mentioned places, it 
is plain it does; then it cannot concern political obedience, but a duty that is 
owing to perſons, who have no title to ſovereignty, nor any political authority 


as magiſtrates over ſubjects. For the perſon of a private father, and a title to 


obedience, due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, are things inconſiſtent; and there- 
fore this command, which muſt neceſſarily comprehend the perſons of our na- 
tural fathers, muſt mean a duty we owe them diſtinct from our obedience to 


the magiſtrate, and from which the moſt abſolute power of princes cannot 


abſolve us. What this duty is, we ſhall in its due place examine. 


F. 67. And thus we have at laſt got through all, that in our author looks 


like an argument for that abſolute unlimited ſovereignty deſcribed, ſect. 8. 


which he ſuppoſes in Adam; fo that mankind ever ſince have been all born 
| flaves, without any title to freedom. But if creation, which gave nothing 


but a being, made not Adam prince of his poſterity : if Adam, Gen. i. 28. 


was not conſtituted lord of mankind, nor had a private dominion given him 


excluſive of his children, but only a right and power over the earth, and infe- 


rior creatures in common with the children of men; if alſo Gen. iii. 16. God 
gave not any political power to Adam over his wife and children, but only ſub- 
jected Eve to Adam, as a puniſhment, or foretold the ſubjection of the weaker 
ſex, in the ordering the common concernments of their families, but gave not 
thereby to Adam, as to the huſband, power of life and death, which neceſſa- 
rily belongs to the magiſtrate : if fathers by begetting their children acquire 
no ſuch power over them; and if the command, © Honour thy father and mo- 
ther, give it not, but only enjoins a duty owing to parents equally, whe- 


ther ſubjects or not, and to the mother as well as the father: if all this be ſo, 


as I think, by what has been ſaid, is very evident; then man has a natural 
freedom, notwithſtanding all our author confidently ſays to the contrary; fince 
all that ſhare in the ſame common nature, faculties and powers, are in nature 

equal, and ought to partake in the ſame common rights and privileges, till 
the manifeſt appointment of God, who is © Lord over all, bleſſed for ever,” 
can be produced to ſhew any particular perſon's ſupremacy ; or a man's own 


conſent ſubjects him to a ſuperiour. This is fo plain, that our author confeſſes, 
that Sir John Hayward, Blackwood and Barclay, “ the great vindicators of 


the right of kings,” could not deny it, © but admit with one conſent the 
* natural liberty and equality of mankind,” for a tiuth unqueſtionable. And 
our author hath been ſo far from producing any thing, that may make good 
his great poſition, © that Adam was abſolute monarch,” and fo “ men are not 
naturally free,” that even his own proofs make againſt him; ſo that to uſe 
his own way of arguing, * the firſt erroneous principle failing, the whole fa- 
brick of this vaſt engine of abſolute power and tyranny drops down of itſelf,” 


and there needs no more to be ſaid in anſwer to all that he builds upon ſo falſe 


and frail a foundation. 


F. 68. Bur to ſave others the pains, were there any need, he is not ſparing 
himſelf to ſhew, by his own contradictions, the weakneſs of his own doctrine. 
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and all along builds on, and yet he tells us, p. 12. that as Adam was lord 


« of his children, ſo his children under him had a command and power over 
« their own children.” The unlimited and undivided ſovereignty of Adam's 


fatherhood, by our author's computation, ſtood but a little while, only du- 


ring the firſt generation, but as ſoon as he had grandchildren, Sir Robert 


could give but a very ill account of it. Adam, as father of his children, 


« faith he, hath an abſolute, unlimited royal power over them, and by virtue 
thereof over thoſe that they begot, and fo to all generations; and yet his 


children, viz. Cain and Seth, have a paternal power over their children at 
the ſame time; ſo that they are at the ſame time abſolute lords, and 
vaſſals and ſlaves ; Adam has all the authority, as © grandfather of the 


« people,” and they have a part of it as fathers of a part of them: he is ab- 


ſolute over them and their poſterity, by having begotten them, and yet they 


are abſolute over their children by the ſame title. No, ſays our author, 


Adam's children under him had power over their own children, but ſtill. 


« with ſubordination to the firſt parent.” A good diſtinction that ſounds 


well, andit is pity it ſignifies nothing, nor can be reconciled with our author's 


words. I readily grant, that ſuppoſing Adam's abſolute power over his 


| poſterity, any of his children might have have from him a delegated, and fo 
a ſubordinate power over a part, or all the reſt : but that cannot "be the power 


our author ſpeaks of here; it is not a power by grant and commiſſion, but 


the natural paternal power he ſuppoſes a father to have over his children. 
For 1. he ſays, As Adam was lord of his children, ſo his children under 
* him had a power over their own children :” they were then lords over their 
own children after the ſame manner, and by the ſame title, that Adam was, 
i. e. by right of generation, by right of fatherhood. 2. It is plain he means 
the natural power of fathers, becauſe he limits it to be only © over their own 
„ children;” a delegated power has no ſuch limitation, as only over their 
own children, it might be over others, as well as their own children. 3. 


If it were a delegated power, it muſt appear in ſcripture; but there is no 
ground in ſcripture to affirm, that Adam's children had any other power over 
theirs, than what they naturally had as fathers. 

8. 69. Bur that he means here paternal power, and no other is paſt aoube.- 
from the inference he makes in theſe words immediately following, “I ſee not 


by then how the children of Adam, or of any mamelſe, can be free from ſub- 
« jeCtion to their parents.” Whereby it appears that the power on one fide 
and the ſubjection on the e our author here ſpeaks of, is that natural 


power and ſubjection between parents and children: for that which every 
man's children owed, could be no other; and that our author alway affirms 


to be abſolute and unlimited. This natural power of parents over their children, 


Adam had over his poſterity, ſays our author; and this power of parents over 
their children, his children had over theirs in his life-time, ſays our author 
alſo; ſo that Adam by a natural right of father, had an abſolute unlimited 


power over all his poſterity, and at the ſame time his children had by the ſame 


right abſolute unlimited power over theirs. Here then are two abſolute un- 


limited powers h * which I Would have any body reconcile one 
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to another, or to common ſenſe. For the ſalvo he has put in of ſubordination, 
makes it more abſurd : to have one abſolute, unlimited, nay unlimitable power 


in ſubordination to another, is ſo manifeſt a contradiction, that nothing can 
be more. Adam is abſolute prince with the unlimited authority of father- 


hood over all his poſterity ;” all his poſterity are then abſolutely his ſubjects; 
and, as our author ſays, his ſlaves, children, and grandchildren, are equally 
in this ſtate of ſubjection and ſlavery ; and yet, ſays our author, © the chil- 
„ dren of Adam have paternal, 1. e. abſolute unlimited power over their own 
« children :” which in plain Engliſh is, they are ſlaves and abſolute princes 
at the ſame time, and in the fame government; and one part of the ſubjects 


have an abſolute unlimited power over the other by the natural right of 


parentage. 
8. 70. Ir any one will fppoſe, in dur of our author, that he here 


meant, that parents, who are in ſubjection themſelves to the abſolute au- 
thority of their father, have yet ſome power over their children; I confeſs. 


he is ſomething nearer the truth: but he will not at all hereby help our author : 
for he no where ſpeaking of the paternal power, but as an abſolute unlimited 


authority, cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand any thing elſe here, unleſs he 
| himſelf had limited it, and ſhewed how far it reached. And that he means 


here paternal authority in that large extent, is plain from the immediate 


following words; This ſubjection of children being, ſays he, the foundation 
of all regal authority,” p. 12. The ſubjection then that in the former line, 
he ſays, every man is in to his parents, and conſequently what Adam's 
grandchildren were in to their parents, was that which was the fountain of 
all regal authority, 1. e. according to our author, abſolute unlimitable autho- 
rity. And thus Adam's children had regal authority over their children, whilſt 


they themſelves were ſubjects to their father, and fellow- ſubjects with their 
children. But let him mean as he pleaſes, it is plain he allows“ Adam's 


children to have paternal power,” p. 12. as alſo all other fathers to have 


6 paternal power over their children,” Obſervations, 156. From whence 


one of theſe two things will neceſſarily follow, that either Adam : children, 
even in his life-time, had, and ſo all other fathers have, as he phraſes it, 


p. 12. © by right of fatherhood, royal authority over their children,” or elſe 


that Adam, by right of fatherhood, had not royal authority.” For it can- 
not be but that paternal power does, or does not, give royal authority to 


them that have it: if it does not, then Adam could not be ſovereign by this 


title, nor any body elſe; and then there is an end of all our author's J politicks 
at once: if it does give royal authority, then every one that has paternal power 
has royal authority; and then, by our author's patriarchal g government, there 


will be as many kings as there are fathers. 
F. 71. AND thus what a monarchy he hath ſet up, let him and his diſciples 


conſider. Princes certainly will have great reaſon to thank him for theſe new 
politicks, which ſet up as many abſolute kings in every country as there are 


fathers of children. And yet who can blame our author for it, it lying un- 
avoidably in the way of one diſcourſing upon our author's principles! ? For 


having placed an * abſolute power in fathers by Bight of begetting,” he could 


not 
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not eaſily reſolve how mach of this power belonged to a ſon over the children 
he had begotten ; and ſo it fell out to be a very hard matter to give all the 
power, as he does, to Adam, and yet allow a part in his life-time to his 


children, when they were parents, and which he knew not well how to deny 


them. This makes him ſo doubtful in his expreſſions, and ſo uncertain where 


to place this abſolute natural power, which he calls fatherhood. Sometimes 
Adam alone has it all, as p. 13. Obſervations, 244, 245. and Pref. 


SOMETIMES parents” have it, which word IONS ignites the father alone, 
12, -1 

. Bed children during their father's life-time, as p. 12. 
SoMETINIEs fathers of families, as p. 78, 79. 
SOMETIMES fathers indefinitely, Obſervations, 155. 
SOMETIMES the heir to Adam, Obſervations, 253. 
SOMETIMES the poſterity of Adam, 244, 246. 


SOMETIMES prime trans all ſons or eee of Noah, Obſerva- 
tions, 244. 


SOMETIMES. the eldeſt parents, p. 12. 
SOMETIMES all kings, p. 19. 


SOMETIMES all that have ſupreme power, Obſervations, 245. 


SOMETIMES heirs to thoſe firſt progenitors, who were at firſt the natural 
parents of the whole people, p. 19. 


SOMETIMES an elective king, p. 23. | 
SOMETIMES thoſe, whether a few or a multitude, that govern the com- 


monwealth, p. 23. 


SOMETIMES he that can catch i it, an ulurper, p. 23. Obſervations, 155. 
§. 72. THvs this new nothing, that is to carry with it all power, autho- 


rity, and government ; this fatherhood, which is to deſign the perſon, and 


eſtabliſh the throne of monarchs, whom the people are to obey ; may, ac- 
cording to Sir Robert, come into any hands, any how, and fo by his politicks 


give to democracy royal authotity, and make an uſurper a lawful prince. And 
if it will do all theſe fine feats, much good do our author and all his follow- _ 


ers with their omnipotent fatherhood, which can ſerve for nothing but to un- 


ſettle and deſtroy all the lawful governments in the world, and to eſtabliſh A 
their room n diſorder, t tyranny, and re ans 


CHAP. VII. 


of fatherhood and property conſidered together 


AS fountains of ſovereignty. 


3 73: N the foregoing chapters we have ſeen what Adam's monarchy was, 
J in our author's opinion, and upon what titles he founded it. The 
foundations which he lays the chief ſtreſs on, as thoſe-fr:m which he thinks he 


may beſt derive monarchical power to future princes, are two, viz. “ fatherhood 
e 
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« and property :” and therefore the way he propoſes to © remove the abſurdities 


6 and inconveniencies of the doctrine of natural freedom, is, to maintain the 
*« natural and private dominion of Adam,” Obſervations, 222. Conformable 
hereunto, he tells us, the © grounds and principles of government neceflarily 
« depend upon the original of property, Obſervations, 108. The ſubjection 


* of children to their parents is the fountain of all regal authority, p. 12. 
„And all power on earth is either derived or uſurped from the fatherly power, 
there being no other original to be found of any power whatſoever .” Ob- 


ſervations, 158. I will not ſtand here to examine how it can be ſaid without 
a contradiction, that the“ firſt grounds and principles of government neceſ- 


e farily depend upon the original of property,” and yet, “that there is no 
Other original of any power whatſoever, but that of the father :” it being 
hard to underſtand how there can be © no other original but fatherhood,” and 
yet that the grounds and principles of government depend upon the original 
«« of property ;” property and fatherhood being as far different as lord of a 


manor and father of children. Nor do I ſee how they will either of them 


agree with what our author ſays, Obſervations, 244. of God's ſentence againſt 


Eve, Gen. iii. 16. © that it is the original grant of government :” fo that 
if that were the original, government had not its original, by our author's 


own confeſſion, either from property or fatherhood ; and this text, which he 


brings as a proof of Adam's power over Eve, neceffarily contradicts what he 
ſays of the fatherhood, that it is the ſole fountain of all power :” for if Adam 


had any ſuch regal power over Eve, as our author contends for, it muſt be by 


ſome other title than that of begetting. ns Gs = 
$. 74. Bor I leave him to reconcile theſe contradictions, as well as manz 


others, which may plentifully be found in him by any one, who will but read 


him with a little attention ; and ſhall come now to conſider, how theſe two 


originals of government, Adam's natural and private dominion,” will conſiſt 


and ſerve to make out and eſtabliſh the titles of ſucceeding monarchs, who, 
as our author obliges them, mult all derive their power from theſe fountains, 


Let us then ſuppoſe Adam made, „by God's donation,” lord and ſole pro- 
prietor of the whole earth, in as large and ample a manner as Sir Robert could 
_ with; let us ſuppoſe him alſo, „by right of fatherhood,” abſolute ruler over 
his children with an unlimited ſupremacy ; I aſk then, upon Adam's death 


what becomes of both his natural and private dominion ? and I doubt not it 


will be anſwered, that they deſcended to his next heir, as our author tells us 


in ſeveral places. But this way, it is plain, cannot poſſibly convey both his 


natural and private dominion to the ſame perſon : for ſhould we allow, that 
all the property, all the eſtate of the father, ought to deſcend to the eldeſt 
ſon, (which will need ſome proof to eſtabliſh it) and ſo he has by that title all 


the private dominion of the father, yet the father's natural dominion, the pa- 


ternal power cannot deſcend to him by inheritance : for it being a right that 
accrues to a man only by begetting, no man can have this natural dominion 


over any one he does not beget ; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that a man can have 
a right to any thing, without doing that upon which that right is ſolely 


founded: for if a father by begetting, and no other title, has natural do- | 
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minion over his children, he that does not beget them cannot have this natural 


dominion over them; and therefore be it true or falſe, that our author ſays, 
Obſervations, 156. That “ every man that is born, by his very birth becomes 
e a ſubject to him that begets him,” this neceſſarily follows, viz. That a 
man by his birth cannot become a ſubject to his brother, who did not beget 
him ; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that a man by the very ſame title can come to 


be under the © natural and abſolute dominion” of two different men at once; 


or it be ſenſe to ſay, that a man by birth is under the natural dominion of his 
father, only becauſe he begat him, and a man by birth alſo is under the na- 
tural dominion of his eldeſt brother, though he did not beget him. 

§. 75. Ir then the private dominion of Adam, 1. e. his property in the crea- 
tures, deſcended at his death all entirely to his eldeſt fon, his heir; (for, if 
it did not, there is preſently an end of all Sir Robert's monarchy) and his 


natural dominion, the dominion a father has over his children by begetting 
them, belonged immediately, upon Adam's deceaſe, equally to all his ſons 
who had children, by the ſame title their father had it, the ſovereignty founded 


upon property, and the ſovereignty founded upon fatherhood, come to be 
divided; fince Cain, as heir, had that of property alone ; Seth, and the other 


ſons, that of fatherhood equally with him. This is the beſt can be made of 
our author's doctrine, and of the two titles of ſovereignty he ſets up in Adam: 


one of them will either ſignify nothing; or, if they both muſt ſtand, they 
can ſerve only to confound the rights of princes, and diſorder government in 


his poſterity : for by building upon two titles to dominion, which cannot 
deſcend together, and which he allows may be ſeparated, (tor he yields that 


Adam's children had their diſtinct territories by right of private draninian;” 


_ Obſervations, 210. p. 40.) he makes it perpetually a doubt upon his princi- 
ples where the ſovereignty is, or to whom we owe our obedience ; ſince 
fatherhood and property are diſtin titles, and began preſently upon Adam's 


death to be in diſtinct perſons. And which then was to Lo 8. to the 
other? | 


F. 76. LeT us he the account of i it, as he himſelf g gives it us. "The tells 
us out of Grotius, that“ Adam's children by donation, aſſignation, or ſome 


« kind of ceſſion before he was dead, had their diſtinct territories by right 


of private dominion; Abel had his flocks and paſtures for them: Cain had 
< his fields for corn, and the land of Nod, where he built him a city,” Ob- 
ſervations, 210. Here it is obvious to demand, which of theſe two after 

Adam's death was ſovereign? Cain, fays our author, p. 19. By what title? 


« As heir; for heirs to progenitors, who were natural arents of their peo le, 
prog P PEOP 


are not only lords of their own children, but alſo of their brethren,” ſays 
our author, p. 19. What was Cain heir to? Not the entire poſſeſſions, not 
all that which Adam had private dominion in; for our author allows that 
Abel, by a title derived from his father, had his diſtinct territory for paſture 


«« by right of private dominion.” What then Abel had by private dominion, 
Was exempt from Cain's dominion: for he could not have private dominion 


Over that which was under the private dominion of another; and therefore 


1 18 ſcvereignty over his brot! er 18 gone wich this 1 5 dominion, and ſo 
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there are preſently two ſovereigns, and his imaginary title of fatherhood is out 
of doors, and Cain is no prince over his brother : or elſe, if Cain retain his 


ſovereignty over Abel, notwithſtanding his private dominion, it will follow, 
that the © firſt grounds and principles of government” have nothing to do 


with property, whatever our author ſays to the contrary. It 1s true, Abel 
did not outlive his father Adam ; but that makes nothing to the argument, 


which will hold good againſt Sir Robert in Abel's iſſue, or in Seth, or any 


of the poſterity of Adam, not deſcended from Cain. 


S8. 77. Tur fame inconvenience he runs into about the three ſons of Noah, 
who, as he ſays, p. 13. had the whole world divided amongſt them by 
their father.” I aſk then, in which of the three ſhall we find“ the eſta- 
« bliſhment of regal power” after Noah's death? If in all three, as our au- 
thor there ſeems to ſay; then it will follow, that regal power is founded in 
property of land, and follows private dominion, and not in paternal power, 


or natural dominion ; and fo there is an end of paternal power as the fountain 


of regal authotity, and the ſo much magnified fatherhood quite vaniſhes. 


If the regal power deſcended to Shem as eldeſt, and heir to his father, then 
« Noah's diviſion of the world by lot to his ſons, or his ten years failing about 


the Mediterranean to appoint each ſon his part,” which our author tells of, 


p. 15. was labour loſt ; his diviſion of the world to them, was to ill, or to 


no purpoſe : for his grant to Cham and Japhet was little worth, if Shem, 
notwithſtanding this grant, as ſoon as Noah was dead, was to be lord over 
them. Or, if this grant of private dominion to them, over their aſſigned 


territories, were good, here were ſet up two diſtinct forts of power, not ſub- 


ordinate one to the other, with all thoſe inconveniencies which he muſters up 
againſt the © power of the people,” Obſervations, 158. which I ſhall ſet 
down in his own words, only changing property for people. All power 
on earth is either derived or uſurped from the fatherly power, there bein 
% no other original to be found of any power whatſoever : for if there ſhould 
e be granted two ſorts of power, without any ſubordination of one to the 
other, they would be in perpetual ſtrife which ſhould be ſupreme, for 


«© two ſupremes cannot agree: if the fatherly power be ſupreme, then the 
* power grounded on private dominion muſt be ſubordinate, and depend on 


* 


the proprietors, which muſt quite deſtroy the frame and courſe of nature.” 


This is his own arguing againſt two diſtin& independent powers, which J 


have ſet down in his own words, only putting power riſing from property, 


for power of the people; and when he has anſwered what he himſelf has 

urged here againſt two diſtinct powers, we ſhall be better able to ſee how, 
with any tolerable ſenſe, he can derive all regal authority * from the natural 

* and private dominion of Adam,” from fatherhood and property together, 


which are diſtinct titles, that do not always meet in the ſame perſon ; and it 
is plain, by his own confeſſion, preſently ſeparated as ſoon both as Adam's 


and Noah's death made way for ſucceſſion : though our author frequently in 


his writings jumbles them together, and omits not to make uſe of either, 


it; and if the power grounded on property be ſupreme, then the fatherly 
„ power muſt ſubmit to it, and cannot be exerciſed without the licence of 
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rable, he tells us, p. 100. It ſkills not which way kings come by their 
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where he thinks it will found beſt to his. purpoſe. But the rd of 


this will more fully appear in the next chapter, where we ſhall examine the 


ways of conveyance of the ſovereignty of Adam, to princes that were to reign 
after bim. 


CH AP. VIII. 


Ot the conveyance of Adam 8 ſovereign monar- 


chical power. 


L. 78. IR Robert, having not been very happy in any proof he brings 


for the ſovereignty of Adam, 1s not much more fortunate in con- 


veying it to future princes ; who, if his politicks be true, muſt all derive their 
titles from that firſt monarch. The ways he has aſſigned, as they lie ſcat- 


tered up and down in his writings, I will ſet down in his own words : in his 


preface he tells us, that“ Adam being monarch of the whole world, none 
« of his poſterity had any right to poſſeſs any thing, but by his grant or per- 


« miſſion, or by ſucceſſion from him.” Here he makes two ways of convey- 


ance of any thing Adam ſtood poſſeſſed of; and thoſe are grants or ſucceſſion. 
Again he fays, „All kings either are, or are to be reputed, the next heirs to 


* thoſe firſt progenitors, who were at firſt the natural parents of the whole 
« people,” p. 19. © There cannot be any multitude of men whatſoever, 
« but that in it, conſidered by itſelf, there is one man amongſt them, that 


in nature hath a right to be the king of all the reſt, as being the next heir 
« to Adam,” Obſervations, 2 53. 


cc 


whereby kings come by this original power: but yet he tells us, © this fatherly 


«« empire, as it was of itſelf hereditary, ſo it was alienable by patent, and 
So then here inheritance, 


«« ſeizable by an uſurper,” Obſervations, 190. 
grant, or uſurpation, will convey it. And laſt of all, which i is moſt admi- 


4 6 


power, whether by election, donation, ſucceſſion, or by any other means; 


« for it is {till the manner of the government by ſupreme power, that makes 

them properly kings, and not the means of obtaining their crowns.” 
Which I think is a full anſwer to all his whole hypotheſis and diſcourſe about 
Adam's royal authority, as the fountain from which all princes were to derive 
theirs : and he might have ſpared the trouble of ſpeaking ſo much as he does, 


up and down, of heirs and inheritance, it to make any one properly a king, 


4 necds 


Here in theſe places inheritance is the 
only way he allows of conveying monarchical power to princes. In other 


places he tells us, Obſervations, 155. © All power on earth is either derived 
or uſurped from the fatherly power,” Obſervations, 158. All kings 
c that now are, or ever were, are or were either fathers of their eople, or 
_ « heirs of ſuch fathers, or uſurpers of the right of ſuch fathers,” Obſerva- 
tions, 253. And here he makes inheritance or uſurpation the only way 
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needs no more but“ N by ſupreme power, and it matters not by 


„ what means he came by it 


F. 79. By this notable way, our author may make Oliver as properly 
king, as any one elſe he could think of : and had he had the happineſs to live 


under Maſſaniello's government, he could not by this his own rule have forborn 
to have done homage to him, with“ O king live for ever,” ſince the manner 


of his government by ſupreme power, made him properly king, who was but 


the day before properly a fiſherman. And if Don Quixote had taught his 


ſquire to govern with ſupreme authority, our author no doubt could have 
made a moſt loyal ſubject in Sancho Pancha's iſland ; he muſt needs have de- 
ſerved ſome preferment in ſuch governments, ſince I think he is the firſt po- 


litician, who, pretending to ſettle government upon its true baſis, and to 
_ eſtabliſh the thrones of lawful princes, ever told the world, that he was 


properly a king, whoſe manner of government was by ſupreme power, by 


« what means ſoever he obtained it ;” which in plain Engliſh is to ſay, that 


regal and ſupreme power is properly and truly his, who can by any means : 


ſeize upon it: and if this be to be properly a king, I wonder how he came to 
think of, or where he will find, an uſuper. 

8. 80. THn1s is ſo ſtrange a doctrine, that the ſurprize of it hath made me 
paſs by, without their due reflection, the contradictions he runs into, by 


making ſometimes inheritance alone, ſometimes only grant or inheritance, 
ſometimes only inheritance or uſurpation, ſometimes all theſe three, and at 
laſt election, or any other means, added to them, the ways whereby Adam's 
royal authority, that is, his right to ſupreme rule, could be conveyed down 
to future kings and governors, ſo as to give them a title to the obedience and 
ſubjection of the people. But theſe contradictions lie ſo open that the very 
reading of our author's own words will diſcover them to any ordinary under- 
' ſtanding ; and though what I have quoted out of him (with abundance more 
of the ſame ſtrain and coherence, which might be found in him) might well 
excuſe me from any farther trouble in this argument, yet having propoſed to 
myſelf, to examine the main parts of his doctrine, I ſhall a little more par- 
ticularly conſider how inheritance, grant, uſurpation or election, can any 
way make out government in the world upon his principles; or derive to any 
one a right of empire, from this regal authority of Adam, had it been ever 


ſo well Ys that he had been ahlalute monarch, and lord of the whole 
7 world. 


CHAP. IX 


of monarchy, by inheritance from Adam, 


8. 81. WHO UGH it be ever ſo plain, that there ought to be govern- 


ment in the world, nay, ſhould all men be of our author's mind 
that divine ee had ordained it to be monarchical; yet, ſince men 
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cannot obey any thing, that cannot command; and ideas of government in 
the fancy, though ever ſo perfect, though ever ſo right, cannot give laws, 


nor preſcribe rules to the actions of men; it would be of no behoof for the 
ſettling of order, and eſtabliſhment of government in its exerciſe and uſe 
amongſt men, unleſs there were a way alſo taught how to know the perſon, 
to whom it belonged to have this power, and exerciſe this dominion over 


others. It is in vain then to talk of ſubjection and obedience without telling 


us whom we are to obey: for were I ever fo fully perſuaded that there ought 
to be magiſtracy and rule in the world; yet I am never the leſs at liberty 
ſtill, till it appears who is the perſon that hath right to my obedience ; fince, 
if there be no marks to know him by, and diſtinguiſh him that hath right 
to rule from other men, it may be myſelf, as well as any other. And there- 
fore, though ſubmiſſion to government be every one's duty, yet ſince that 

ſignifies nothing but ſubmitting to the direction and laws of ſuch men as have 
authority to command, it is not enough to make a man a ſubject, to convince 
him that there is regal power in the world; but there muſt be ways of de- 


ſigning, and knowing the perſon to whom this regal power of right belongs: 


and a man can never be obliged in conſcience to ſubmit to any power, unleſs 

he can be ſatisfied who is the perſon who has a right to exerciſe that power 
over him. If this were not ſo, there would be no diſtinction between pirates 
and lawful princes ; he that has force is without any more ado to be obeyed, 
and crowns and ſcepters would become the inheritance only of violence and 
rapine. Men too might as often and as innocently change their governors, 

as they do their phyſicians, if the perſon cannot be known who has a right 


to direct me, and whoſe preſcriptions I am bound to follow. To ſettle there- 


fore men's conſciences, under an obligation to obedience, it is neceflary that 
they know not only, that there is a power ſomewhere in the world, but the 


perſon who by right is veſted with this power over them. 


8 82. How ſucceſsful our author has been in his attempts, to ſet-up a 
monarchical abſolute power in Adam, the reader may judge by what has been 
already ſaid; but were that abſolute monarchy as clear as our author would 


deſire it, as I preſume it is the contrary, yet it could be of no uſe to the go- 


vernment of mankind now in the world, unleſs he alſo make out theſe two 


things. 


 FirsrT, That this power of Adam was not to end with him, but was upon 


his decaſee coveyed intire to ſome other perſon, and fo on to poſterity. _ 


| SECONDLY, That the princes and rulers now on earth are poſſeſſed of this 


power of Adam, by a right way of conveyance derived to them. 


F. 83. Ir the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, were it ever ſo 


great, ever ſo certain, will ſignify nothing to the preſent government and 


ſocieties in the world; but we muſt ſeek out ſome other original of power for 
the government of polities than this of Adam, or elſe there will be none at all 
in the world. If the latter fail, it will deſtroy the authority of the preſent 


governors, and abſolve the people from ſubjection to them, ſince they, having 


no better a claim than others to that power, which is alone the fountain of 
all authority, can have no title to rule over them. 
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9. 84. Ov author, having fancied an abſolute ſovereignty in Adam, men- 
tions ſeveral ways of its conveyance to princes, that were to be his ſucceſſors; 
but that which he chiefly inſiſts on, is that of inheritance, which occurs fo 
often in his ſeveral diſcourſes; and I having in the foregoing chapter quoted 
ſeveral of theſe paſſages, I ſhall not need here again to repeat them. This 


ſovereignty he erects, as has been ſaid, upon a double foundation, viz. that 
of property, and that of fatherhood. One was the right he was ſuppoſed to 
have in all creatures, a right to poſſeſs the earth with the beaſts, and other 
inferior ranks of things in it, for his private uſe, excluſive of all other men. 
The other was the right he was ſuppoſed to have, to rule and govern men, 


all the teſt of mankind. 


$. 85. IN both theſe rights, there being ſuppoſed an excluſion of all other 


men, it muſt be upon ſome reaſon peculiar to Adam, that they muſt both be 
founded. | 3 


T Ax of his property our author ſuppoſes to riſe from God's immediate 


donation, Gen. i. 28. and that of fatherhood from the act of begetting: now 
in all inheritance, if the heir ſucceed not to the reaſon upon which his father's 
right was founded, he cannot ſucceed to the right which followeth from it. 


For example, Adam had a right of property in the creatures upon the donation 


and grant of God almighty, who was lord and proprietor of them all: let 
this be ſo as our author tells us, yet upon his death his heir can have no title 


to them, no ſuch right of property in them, unleſs the ſame reaſon, viz. 
God's donation, veſted a right in the heir too: ſor if Adam could have had 
no property in, nor uſe of the creatures, without this poſitive donation from 
God, and this donation were only perſonally to Adam, his heir could have 


no right by it ; but upon his death it muſt revert to God, the lord and owner 


again; for poſitive grants give no title farther than the expreſs words convey | 
it, and by which only it is held. And thus, if as our author himſelf con- 
tends, that donation, Gen. 1. 28. were made only to Adam perſonally, his 
Heir could not ſucceed to his property in the creatures : and if it were a 
donation to any but Adam, let it be ſhewn, that it was to his heir in our au- 
thor's ſenſe, i. e. to one of his children, exclufive of all the reſt. 


s 


8. 86. Bur not to follow our author too far out of the way, the plain of 
the caſe is this. God having made man, and planted in him, as in all other 
animals, a ſtrong deſire of ſelf-preſervation ; and furniſhed the world with 
things fit for food and raiment, and other neceſſaries of life, ſubſervient ta 
his defign, that man ſhould live and abide for ſome time upon the face of 
the earth, and not that ſo curious and wonderful a piece of workmanſhip, 
by his own negligence, or want of neceſſaries, ſhould perith again, preſently 
alter a few moments continuance ; God, I fay, having made man and the 
world thus, ſpoke to him, (that is) directed him by his ſenſes and reaſon, as 
he did the inferior animals by their ſenſe and inſtinct, which were ſerviceable 
for his ſubſiſtence, and given him as the means of his preſervation. And. 
therefore I doubt not, but before theſe words were pronounced, Gen. 1. 28, 


29. (if they muſt be underſtood literally to have been ſpoken) and without 
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will and grant of God : for the deſire, ſtrong deſire of preſerving his life and 


being, having been planted in him as a principle of action by God himſelf, 
reaſon, „which was the voice of God in him,” could not but teach him and 


aſſure him, that purſuing that natural inclination he had to preſerve his being. 
he followed the will of his maker, and therefore had a right to make uſe of 
thoſe creatures, which by his reaſon or ſenſes he could diſcover would be 
ſerviceable thereunto. And thus man's property in the creatures was founded 


upon the right he had to make uſe of thoſe things that were neceſſary or uſe-. 


ful to his being 


$. 87. Tn1s being the reaſon and foundation of Adam's property, gave 
the fume title, on the ſame ground, to all his children, not only after his 


death, but in his life-time : fo that here was no privilege of his heir above 
his other children, which could exclude them from an equal right to the 


uſe of the inferior creatures, for the comfortable preſervation of their beings, 
which is all the property man hath in them ; and fo Adam's ſovereignty built 
ON property, or as our author calls it, private dominion, comes to nothing A 
Every man had a right to the creatures, by the ſame title Adam had, viz. 


by the right every one had to take care of, and provide for their ſubſiſtence: 


and thus men had a right in common, Adam's children in common with him. 
But if any one had began, and made himſelf a property in any particular 


thing, (which how he, or any one elſe, could do, ſhall be ſhewn in another 


place) that thing, that poſſeſſion, if he diſpoſed not otherwiſe of it by his 


poſitive grant, deſcended naturally to his children, and 8 had a right to 
ſucceed to it, and poſſeſs it. 


388. Ir might reaſonably be aſked N how come cheldeen by this 


right of poſſeſſing, before any other, the properties of their parents upon 
their deceaſe? for it being perſonally the parents, when they die, without 


actually transferring their right to another, why does it not return again to 
the common ſtock of mankind ? It will perhaps be anſwered, that common 


conſent hath diſpoſed of it to their children. Common practice, we ſee in- 
deed, does ſo diſpoſe of it; but we cannot ſay, that it is the common conſent 


of mankind ; ſo that n never been aſked, nor actually given ; and if 
common tacit conſent hath eſtabliſhed it, it would make but a poſitive, and 


not a natural right of children to inherit the goods of their parents: but where 


the practice is univerſal, it is reaſonable to think the cauſe is natural. The 
ground then I think to be this. The firſt and ſtrongeſt defire God planted in 
men, and wrought into the very principles of their nature, being that of ſelf- 

preſervation, that is the foundation of a right to the creatures for the parti- 


cular ſupport and uſe of each individual perſon himſelf. But, next to this, 


| God planted in men a ſtrong defire alſo of propagating their kind, and con- 
tinuipg themſelves in their poſterity; and this gives children a title to ſhare 
in the property of their parents, and a right to inherit their poſſeſſions. Men 
are not proprietors of what they have, meerly for themſelves; their children 
have a title to part of it, and have their kind of right joined with their parents 
in the poſſeſſion which comes to be wholly theirs, when death, having put 


an end to the r parents uſe of i it, hath taken them from their poſſeſſions ; and 
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this we call inheritance : men being by a like obligation bound to preſerve 
what they have begotten, as to preſerve themſelves, their iſſue come to have 
a right in the goods they are poſſeſſed of. That children have ſuch a right, 
is plain from the laws of God ; and that men are convinced that children have 


ſuch a right, is evident from the law of the land; both which laws require 


parents to provide for their children. 


F. 89. For children being by the courſe of nature, born weak, and unable 


to provide for themſelves, they have by the appointment of God himſelf, 


who hath thus ordered the courſe of nature, a right to be nouriſhed and main- 


| tained by their parents; nay, a right not only to a bare ſubſiſtence, but to 


the conveniencies and comforts of life, as far as the conditions of their parents 
can afford it. Hence it comes, that when their parents leave the world, 
and ſo the care due to their children ceaſes, the effects of it are to extend as 
far as poſſibly they can, and the proviſions they have made in their life-time, 
are underſtood to be intended, as nature requires they ſhould, for their chil- 


dren, whom, after themſelves, they are bound to provide for : though the 


dying parents, by expreſs words, declare nothing about them, nature appoints 
the deſcent of their property to their children, who thus come to have a title, 
and natural right of inheritance to their fathers goods, which the reſt of 


mankind cannot pretend to. 


8.90. WERE it not for this right of being nouriſhed and maintained by 
their parents, which God and nature has given to children, and obliged pa- 


rents to as a duty, it would be reaſonable, that the father ſhould inherit the 


eſtate of his ſon, and be preferred in the inheritance before his grandchild : 


for to the grandfather there is due a long ſcore of care and expences laid out 
upon the breeding and education of his ton, which one would think injuſtice 
ought to be paid. But that having been done in obedience to the ſame law, 
whereby he received nouriſhment and education from his own parents; this 
ſcore of education, received from a man's father, is paid by taking care, and 


providing for his own children; is paid, I ſay, as much as is required of pay- 


ment by alteration of property, unleſs preſent neceſſity of the parents require 
a return of goods for their neceſſary ſupport and ſubſiſtence: for we are not 
now. ſpeaking of that reverence, acknowledgment, reſpect and honcur, that, 


is always due from children to their parents; but of poſſeſſions and commo- 


dities of life valuable by money. But though it be incumbent on parents to 
bring up and provide for their children, yet this debt to their children does not: 


quite cancel the ſcore to their parents; but only is made by nature preferable. 


to it: for the debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the father a 
right to inherit the ſon's goods, where, for want of iſſue, the right. 


of iſſue doth not exclude that title. And therefore a man having a right to 


be maintained by his children, where he needs it, and to enjoy allo the com- 


torts of life from them, when the neceſſary proviſion. due to them and their 


children will afford it; if his fon die without, iſſue, the father has a right in 
Lature to poſſeſs his goods and inherit his eſtate, (whatever the municipal, 


laws of ſome countries may abſardly direct otherwiſe ;) and ſo again his chil-. 
dren and their iſſue from him; or, for want of ſuch, his father and his iſſue. 
— ö —— | — — —— te nent rint — | | | | | —— — But. 
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But where no ſuch are to be found, i. e. no kindred, there we ſee the poſſeſ- 
ſions of a private man revert to the community, and ſo in politick ſocieties come 


into the hands of the publick magiſtrate; but in the ſtate of nature become 
again perfectly common, no body having a right to inherit them: nor can any 


one have a property in them, otherwiſe than in other things common by na- 
ture; of which I ſhall ſpeak in its due place. e 
F. 91. Inv been the larger, in ſhewing upon what ground children have 
a right to ſacceed to the poſſeſſion of their fathers properties, not only becauſe 
by it, it will appear, that if Adam had a property (a titular, inſignificant, 
uſeleſs property; for it could be no better, for he was bound to nouriſh and 
maintain his children and poſterity out of it) in the whole earth and its product, 


yet all his children coming to have, by the law of nature, and right of inhe- 
ritance, 2 joint title, and right of property in it after his death, it could con- 
vey no right of ſovereignty to any one of his poſterity over the reſt: ſince 


every one having a right of inheritance to his portion, they might enjoy their 


inheritance, or any part of it in common, or ſhare it, or ſome parts of it, by 
diviſion, as it beſt liked them. But no one could pretend to the whole inheri- 


tance, or any ſovereignty ſuppoſed to accompany it ; ſince a right of inheritance 


gave every one of the reſt, as well as any one, a title to ſhare in the goods of 


his father. Not only upon this account, I fay, have I been ſo particular in 


examining the reaſon of children's inheriting the property of their fathers, but 
alſo becauſe it will give us farther light in the inheritance of rule and power, 
which in countries where their particular municipal laws give the whole poſ- 
ſeſſion of land entirely to the firſt born, and deſcent of power has gone ſo to 


men by this cuſtom, ſome have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, that 


there was a natural or divine right of primogeniture, to both eſtate and power ; 


and that the inheritance of both rule over men, and property in things, 
ſprang from the ſame original, and were to deſcend by the ſame rules. 


F. 92. PROPERTY, Whole original is from the right a man has to uſe any of 
the inferior creatures, for the ſubſiſtence and comfort of his life, is for the 


enefit and ſole advantage of the proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the 


thing, that he has property in by his uſe of it, where need requires: but go- 
vernment being for the preſervation of every man's right and property, by pre- 


ſerving him from the violence or injury of others, is for the good of the go- 


verned: for the magiſtrate's ſword being for a“ terror to evil doers,” and by 
that terror to inforce men to obſerve the poſitive laws of the ſociety, made con- 
formable to the laws of nature, for the publick good, 1. e. the good of every 
particular member of that ſociety, as far as by common rules it can be provided 
ſor; the ſword is not given the magiſtrate for his own good alone. 


$. 93. CHILDREN therefore, as has been ſhewed, by the dependance they 


have on their parents for ſubſiſtence, have a right of inheritance to their fa- 
thers property, as that which belongs to them for their proper good and be- 
hoof, and therefore are fitly-termed good, wherein the firſt- born has not a ſole 
or peculiar right by any law of God and nature, the younger children having 
an equal title with him, founded on that right they all have to maintenance, 

ſupport, and (om ort from their parents, and on nothing elſe. But govern- 


ment 
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ment being for the benefit of the governed, and not the ſole advantage of the 
governors, (but only for their's with the reſt, as they make a part of that po- 
litick body, each of whoſe parts and members are taken care of, and directed 
in its peculiar functions for the good of the whole, by the laws of focicty) 
cannot be inherited by the ſame title, that children have to the goods of their 
father. The right a ſon has to be maintained and provided with the neceſia- 
ries and conveniencies of lite out of his father's ſtock, gives him a right to ſuc- 
ceed to his father's property ſor his own good; but this can give him no right 
to ſucceed allo to the rule, which his father had over other men. All that a 
child has right to claim from his father is nouriſhment and education, and the 
things nature furniſhes for the ſupport of life: but he has no right to demand 
rule or dominion from him: he can ſubſiſt and receive from him the portion 
of good things, and advantages of education naturally due to him, without 
empire and dominion. That (if his father hath any) was veſted in him, for 
the good and behoof of others: and therefore the fon cannot claim or inherit 
it by a title, which is founded wholly on his own private good and advantage. 
$. 94. We muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom any one claims, 
came by his authority, upon what ground any one has empire, what his title 


is to it, before we can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it, and inherit 


it from him: if the agreement and conſent of men farit gave a ſcepter into any 
one's hand, or put a crown on his head, that alſo muſt direct its deſcent and 
conveyance; for the ſame authority, that made the firſt a lawful ruler, muit 
make the ſecond too, and ſo give right of ſucceſſion : in this caſe inheritance, 
or primogeniture, can in itſelf have no right, no pretence to it, any farther 
than that conſent, which eſtabliſhed the form of the government, hath ſo 
fettled the ſucceſſion. And thus we ſee, the ſucceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral 
countries, places it on different heads, and he comes by right of ſucceſſion to 
be a prince in one place, who would be a ſubject in another. 


$. 95. Ir God, by his poſitive grant and revealed declaration, firſt gave 


rule and dominion to any man, he that will claim by that title, mutt have the 


ſame poſitive grant of God for his ſucceſſion : for if that has not directed the 


courſe of its deſcent and conveyance down to others, no body can facceed 
to this title of the firſt ruler. Children have no right of inheritance to this ; 
and primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unleſs God, the author of this con- 
ſtitution, hath fo ordained it. Thus we ſee, the pretenſions of Saul's family, 


who received his crown from the immediate appointment of God, ended with 


his reign; and David, by the ſame title that Saul reigned, viz. God's appoint- 
ment, ſucceeded in his throne, to the excluſion of Jonathan, and all pretenſi- 
ons of paternal inheritance : and if Solomon had a right to ſucceed his father, 
it muſt be by ſome other title, than that of primogeniture. A cadet, or ſiſter's 
_ lon, muſt have the preference in ſucceſſion, if he has the ſame title the {irik 
_ lawful prince had: and in dominion that has its foundation ouly in the poſitive 
appointment of God himſelf, Benjamin, the youngeſt, mull have the inheri- 
tance of the crown, if God fo direct, as well as one of that tiibe had the tut 
poſſeſſion. | . 
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F. 96. Ir paternal right, the act of begetting, give a man rule and dominion, 
inheritance or primogeniture can give no title: for he that cannot ſucceed to 


his father's title, which was begetting, cannot ſucceed to that power over his 
brethren, which his father had by paternal right over them. But of this I 


ſhall have occaſion to ſay more in another place. This is plain in the mean 
time, that any government, whether ſuppoſed to be at firſt founded in pater- 


nal right, conſent of the people, or the poſitive appointment of God himſelf, 
which can ſuperſede either of the other, and ſo begin a new government upon 
a new foundation; I ſay, any government began upon either of theſe, can by 


right of ſucceſſion come to thoſe only, who have the title of him they ſucceed 


to: power founded on contract can deſcend only to him, who has right by 


that contract: power founded on begetting, he only can have that begets; 
and power founded on the poſitive grant or donation of God, he only can have 


by right of ſucceſſion, to whom that grant directs it, 
8. 97. FRO what I have faid, I think this is clear, that a right to the uſe 
of the creatures, being founded originally in the right a man has to ſubfiſt and 


enjoy the conveniencies of life; and the natural right children have to inherit 


the goods of their parents, being founded in the right they have to the ſame 


ſubſiſtence and commodities of life, out of the ſtock of their parents, who are 
therefore taught by natural love and tenderneſs to provide for them, as a part 

of themſelves ; and all this being only for the good of the proprietor, or heir; 
it can be no reaſon for children's inheriting of rule and dominion, which has 
another original and a different end. Nor can primogeniture have any pretence | 
to a right of ſolely inheriting either property or power, as we ſhall, in its due 


place, "ſee more fully. It is enough to have ſhewed here, that Adam's property 


or private dominion, could not convey any ſovereignty or rule to his heir, who 
not having a right to inherit all his father's poſſeſſions, could not thereby come 
to have any ſovereignty over his brethren : and therefore, if any ſovereignty on 


account of his property had been veſted in Adam, which in truth there was 
not, yet it would have died with him. 


F. 98. As Adam's ſovereignty, if, by virtue of being proprietor of the world, 


he pad any authority over men, could not have been inherited by any of his 
children over the reſt, becauſe they had the ſame title to divide the inhe- 


ritance, and every one had a right to a portion of his father's poſſeſſions: ſo 
neither could Adam's ſovereignty by right of fatherhood, if any ſuch he had; 
deſcend to any one of his children : for it being, in our author's account, a 


right acquired by begetting, to rule over thoſe he had begotten, it was not a 
power poſſible to be inherited, becauſe the right being conſequent to, and 
built on, an act perfectly perſonal, made that power ſo too, and impoſſible to 
be inherited: for paternal power, being a natural right riſing only from the 
relation of father and ſon, is as impoſſible to be inherited as the relation itſelf ; 


and a man may pretend as well to inherit the conjugal power the huſband, 
whoſe heir he is, had over his wife, as he can to inherit the paternal power 


of a father over his children : for the power of the huſband being founded on 
contract, and the power of the father on begetting, he may as well inherit the 
power obtained by the conj jugal contract, which was only perſonal, as he may 
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the power obtained by begetting, which could reach no farther than the per- 


ſon of the begetter, unleſs begetting can be a title to power in him that does 
not beget. | 


$. 99. WHicn makes it a reaſonable queſtion to aſk, whether Adam, dying 
before Eve, his heir, (ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have by right of inherit- 


ing Adam's fatherhood, ſovereign power over Eve his mother : for Adam's 
_ fatherhood being nothing but a right he had to govern his children, becauſe 

he begot them, he that inherits Adam's fatherhood, inherits nothing, even 
in our author's ſenſe, but the right Adam had to govern his children, becauſe 


he begot them: fo that the monarchy of the heir would not have taken in 


Eve; or if it did, it being nothing but the fatherhood of Adam deſcended by 


inheritance, the heir muſt have right to govern Eve, becauſe Adam begot 
her; for fatherhood is nothing elſe. oo er Pay ce 


$. 100. PERHAPS it will be ſaid with our author, that a man can alien his 


power over his child; and what may be transferred by compact, may be poſ- 


ſeſſed by inheritance. I anſwer, a father cannot alien the power he has over 


his child: he may perhaps to ſome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transfer it; 


and if any other man acquire it, it is not by the father's grant, but by ſome 
act of his own. For example, a father, unnaturally careleſs of his child, ſells or 
gives him to another man; and he again expoſes him; a third man finding him, 


breeds him up, cheriſhes, and provides for him as his own: I think in this 
' caſe, no body will doubt, but that the greateſt part of filial duty and ſubjection 


was here owing, and to be paid to this foſter-father; and if any thing could 


be demanded from the child, by either of the other, it could be only due to his 


natural father, who perhaps might have forfeited his right to much of that 


duty comprehended in the command, Honour your parents,” but could 


got by his purchaſe and grant of the father, no title to duty or honour from the 


child; but only he acquired it, who by his own authority, performing the 


office and care of a father, to the forlorn and periſhing infant, made himſelf, 


er, for which I refer my reader to the ſecond book. 2 7b 
F. 101. To return to the argument in hand; this is evident, That paternal 


power ariſing only from begetting, for in that our author places it alone, can 
neither be transferred nor inherited: and he that does not beget, can no more 
have paternal power, which ariſes from thence, than he can have a right to 
any thing, who performs not the condition, to which only it is annexed. If 
one ſhould aſk, by what law has a father power over his children? it will be 
anſwered, no doubt, by the law of nature, which gives ſuch a power over 
them, to him that begets them. If one ſhould aſk likewiſe, by what law does 


our author's heir come by a right to inherit? I think it would be anſwered, 


by the law of nature too: for I find not that our author brings one word of 
ſcripture to prove the right of ſuch an heir he ſpeaks of. Why then the law of 


nature gives fathers paternal power over their children, becauſe they did beget 
them; and the ſame law of nature gives the paternal power to the heir over 


——@- 


transfer none of it to another. He that purchaſed, and neglected the child, 


by paternal care, a title to proportionable degrees of paternal power. This 
will be more eaſily admitted upon conſideration of the nature of paternal pow- 


hie 
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we may reſt ſatisfied, that the paternal power of Adam, this ſovereign autho- 


bad his, viz. by begetting, but not by inheritance, or ſucceſſion, no more 
than huſbands have their conjugal power by inheritance. from Adam, And 1 


him ſovereign juriſdiction over mankind ; ſo likewiſe his ſovereignty built up- _—_ 
on either of theſe titles, if he had any 3 could not have deſcended to his 
heir, but muſt have ended with him. Adam therefore, as has been proved, 


ceſſatily died with him, and could not be conveyed to poſterity by inheritance. 


In the next place we will conſider, whether Adam had any ſuch heir, to in- 
. erit his power, as Our author talks af. 
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his brethran, who did not beget them: . it follows, that either the FI 


ther has not his paternal power by begetting, or elſe that the heir has it not at = 
all; for it is hard to underſtand how the law of nature, which is the law of A 
reaſon, can give the paternal power to the father over his children, for the 
only reaſon of begetting ; and to the firſt-born over his brethren without this 
only reafon, 1. e. for no reaſon at all : and if the eldeſt, by the law of nature, 
can inherit this paternal power, without the only reaſon that gives a title to it, 
fo m 1y the youngeſt as well as he, anda ſtranger as well as either; for where 
there is no reaſon for any one, as there is not, but for him that begets, all 


have an equal title. I am ſure our author offers no reaſon ; and when wy 


budy does, we ſhall ſee whether it will hold or no. 

£. 102. In the mean time it is as good ſenſe to ſay, that by the law of nature 5 1 

a man has right to inherit the property of another, becauſe he is of kin to him, == 

and is known to be of his blood; and therefore, by the ſame law of nature, 1 

an utter ſtranger to his blood has right to inherit his eſtate ; ; as to fay that, by 
the law of nacure, he that begets them has paternal power over his children, 
and therefore, by the law of nature, the heir that begets them not, has this 


paternal power over them: or ſuppoling the law of the land gave abſolute 


ower over their children, to ſuch only who nurſed them, and fed their chil- 
dren themſelves, could any body pretend, that this law gave any one, who 


did no ſuch thing, abſolute power over thoſe, who were not his children ? 


8 103. Wu therefore it can be ſhewed, that conjugal power can belong 
to him that is not an huſband, it will alſo I believe be proved, that our au- 
thor's paternal power, acquired by begetting, may be inherited by a ſon ; and 


that a brother, as heir to his father's power, may have paternal power over 


his brethren, and by the ſame rule conjugal power too: but till then, I'thinik 8 


rity of fatherhood, were there any ſuch, could not deſcend to, nor be inherited 
by, his next heir. Fatherly power, I eaſily g grant our author, if it will do him 
any good, can never be loſt, becauſe it will be as long in the world as there 
are fathers: but none of them will have Adam's paternal power, or derive 
their's from him; but every one will have his own, by the ſame title Adam 
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thus we ſee, as Adam had no ſuch property, no ſuch paternal power, as gave 1 
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being neither monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy hereditable, the power 9 
which is now in the world, is not that which was Adam's; ſince all that Adam 4 
could have upon our author's grounds, either of property or fatherhood, ne- 
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CHAP; X 


Of the heir to Adam's monarchical power. 


8 104. UR author tells us, Obſervations, 253. That it is a truth 
5 «© undeniable, that there cannot be any multitude of men what- 


* ſoever, either great or ſmall, though gathered together from the ſeveral 


corners and cemoteſt regions of the world; but that in the ſame multitude, 
© conſidered by itſelf, there is one man amongſt them, that in nature hath 
* a right to be king of all the reſt, as being the next heir to Adam, and all the 
* other ſubjects to him: every man by nature is a king or a ſubject.“ And again, 
p. 20. If Adara himſelf were ſtill living, and now ready to die, it is certain that 


& there is one man, and but one in the world. who is next ker.” Let this mul- 


titude of men be, if our author pleaſes, all the princes u pon the earth, there will 
then be, by our author's rule,“ one amongſt them, that in nature hath a right to 
ebe king of all the reſt, as being the right heir to Adam;“ an excellent way to 


eſtabliſh the thrones of princes, and ſettle the obedience of their ſubjects, by ſet- 
ting up an hundred, or perhaps a thouſand titles (if there be ſo many princes in 


the world) againſt any king now reigning, each as good, upon our author's 


rounds, as his whowears the crown. If this right of heir carry any weight with it, 


if it be the ordinance of God, as our author ſeems to tell us, Obſervations, 244. 
muſt not all be ſubject to it, from the higheſt to the loweſt? Can thoſe who. 


wear the name of princes, without having the right of being heirs to Adam, 
demand obedience from their ſubjects by this title, and not be bound to pay 


it by the ſame law? Either governments in the world are not to be claimed, 


and held by this title of Adam's heir; and then the ſtarting of it is to no pur- 


pole, the being or not being Adam's heir ſignifies nothing as to the title of do- 
minion: or if it really be, as our author ſays, the true title to government 
and ſovereignty; the firſt thing to be done, is to find out this true heir of Adam, 
ſeat him in his throne, and then all the kings and princes of the world ought 
to come and reſign up their crowns and ſcepters to him, as things that belong 
no more to them, than to any of their ſubjects. 


Fon either this right in nature, of Adam's 151 to be king over 
all he | race of men, (for all together they make one multitude) 3 is a right not 


neceſſary to the making of a lawful king, and ſo there may be law ful Kings 
without it, and then kings titles and power depend not on it; or elfe all the 
kings in the world but one, are not lawful kings, and ſo have no right to obo 
dience: either this title of heir to Adam is that whereby kings hold their 


crowns, and have a right to ſubjection from their ſubjects, and then one only 
can have it, and the reſt being ſubjects can require no obedience from other 
raen, who are but their fellow ſubjects; or elſe it is not the title whereby kings 
rule, and have a right to obedience from their ſubjects, and then kings are king 


without it, and this dream of the natural {oy ereignty of Adam's heir is of 99. 
uſe to obedience and government: for. if kings have a ri. ght o dominion, 2 aud 


en 
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the obedience of their ſubjects, who are not, nor can poſſibly be, heirs to 


Adam, what uſe is there of ſuch a title, when we are obliged to obey with- 
out it? If kings, who are not heirs to Adam, have no right to ſovereignty, 
we are all free, till our author, or any body for him, will ſhew us Adam's 
right heir. If there be but one heir of Adam, there can be but one lawful 


| King in the world, and no body in conſcience can be obliged to obedience till it 


be reſolved who that is; for it may be any one, who is not known to be of a 
younger houſe, and all others have equal titles. If there be more than one heir 

of Adam, every one is his heir, and fo every one has regal power: for if two 
ſons can be heirs together, then all the ſons equally are heirs, and ſo all are heirs, 
being all ſons, or ſons ſons of Adam. Betwixt theſe two the right of heir 


cannot ſtand ; for by it either but one only man, or all men are kings. Take 
' which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of government and obedience ; ſince 
if all men are heirs, they can owe obedience to no body; if only one, no 
body can be obliged to pay obedience to him, till he be known, and his title 


made out, 
Who heir? 


F. 106. HE great queſtion which in all ages has diſturbed mankind, and 


I brought on them the greateſt part of thoſe miſchiefs which have 
ruined cities, depopulated countries, and diſordered the peace of the world, 


has been, not whether there be power in the world, nor whence it came, but 


who ſhould have it. The ſettling of this point being of no ſmaller moment than 
the ſecurity of princes, and the peace and welfare of their eſtates and king- 


doms, a reformer of politicks, one would think, ſhould lay this ſure, and de 


very clear in it: for if this remain diſputable, all the reſt will be to very little 
purpoſe; and the {kill uſed in dreiling up power with all the ſplendor and temp- 
tation abſoluteneſs can add to it, without ſhewing who has a right to have it, 


will ſerve only to give a greater edge to man's natural ambition, which of it- 
felf is but too keen. What can this do but ſet men on the more eagerly to ſcram- 


ble, and ſo lay a ſure and laſting foundation of endleſs contention and diſorder, 


inſtead of that peace and tranquillity, which is the buſineſs of government, 
and the end of human ſociet 7 VVV 


$. 107. Tuts deſignation of the perſon our author is more than ordinary 


obliged to take care of, becauſe he, affirming that the © the aſſignment of civil 


«© power is by divine inſtitution,” hath made the conveyance as well as the 
power itſelf ſacred : ſo that no conſideration, no act or art of man, can divert 


it from that perſon, to whom, by this divine right, it is aſſigned ; no neceſ- 


ſity or contrivance can ſubſtitute another perſon in his room: for if the“ aſſign- 
« ment of civil power be by divine inſtitution,” and Adam's heir be he to 


«whom it is thus aſſigned, as int he foregoing chapter our author tells us, it 
would be as much ſacrilege for any one to be king, who was not Adam's heir, 


as 


Kc 
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as it would have been amongſt the Jews, for any one to have been prieſt, who 
had not been of Aaron's poſterity : for not only the prieſthood “ in general 
« being by divine inſtitution, but the aſſignment of it” to the ſole line and 
poſterity of Aaron, made it impoſſible to be enjoyed or exerciſed by any one, 


but thoſe perſons who were the offspring of Aaron: whole ſucceſſion there- 


fore was carefully obſerved, and by that the perſons who had a right to the 
prieſthood certainly known. Sel ety 0 

F. 108. LET us ſee then what care our author has taken, to make us know 
who is © this heir, who by divine inſtitution has a right to be king over all men.” 
The firſt account of him we meet with is, p. 12. in theſe words : This ſub- 
« jection of children, being the fountain of all regal authority, by the ordina- 
« tion of God himſelf; it follows, that civil power, not only in general, is 


by divine inſtitution, but even the aſſignment of it, ſpecifically to the eldeſt 
« parents.” Matters of ſuch conſequence as this is, ſhould be in plain words, 
as little liable, as might be, to doubt or equivocation ; and I think, if lan- 
guage be capable of expreſſing any thing diſtinctly and clearly, that of kindred, 
and the ſeveral degrees of nearneſs of blood, is one. It were therefore to be 
- wiſhed, that our author had uſed a little more intelligible expreſſions here, 
that we might have better known, who it is, to whom the aſſignment of civil 
power is made by divine inſtitution ; or at leaſt would have told us what he 
meant by eldeſt parents: for I believe, if land had been aſſigned or granted 
to him, and the eldeſt parents of his family, he would have thought it had 
needed an interpreter; and it would ſcarce have been known to whom next it 


belonged. „„ | 


" FS. 109. In propriety of ſpeech, (and certainly propriety of ſpeech is neceſ- 
ſary in a diſcourſe of this nature) eldeſt parents fignifies either the eldeſt men 
and women that have had children, or thoſe who have longeſt had iſſue; and 


then our author's aſſertion will be, that thoſe fathers and mothers, who have 


been longeſt in the world, or longeſt fruitful, have by divine inſtitution a right 
to civil power. If there be any abſurdity in this, our author muſt anſwer for 
it: and if his meaning be different from my explication, he is to be blamed, 
that he would not ſpeak it plainly. This I am ſure, parents cannot ſignify 
heirs male, nor eldeſt parents an infant child: who yet may ſometimes be the 

| true heir, if there can be but one. And we are hereby ſtill as much at a loſs, 
who civil power belongs to, notwithſtanding this © aſſignment by divine in- 

* ſtitution,” as if there had been no ſuch aſſignment at all, cr our author had 
ſaid nothing of it. This of eldeſt parents leaving us more in the dark, who by 


divine inſtitution has a right to civil power, than thoſe who never heard any 


thing at all of heir, or deſcent, of which our author is ſo ſull. And though 
the chief matter of his writing be to teach obedience to thoſe, who have a right 


to it, which he tells us is conveyed by deſcent, yet who thole are, to whom 
this right by deſcent belongs, he leaves, like the philoſophers tone in politicks, 
out of the reach of any one to diſcover from his writings. ——— 
y. 110. THn1s obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of language in ſo great a 
maſter of ſtyle as Sir Robert is, when he is reſolved with himſelf what he 
would ſay: and therefore, I fear, finding how hard it would be to ſettle rules 
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of deſcent dy divine inſtitution, and how little it would be to his purpoſe, or 
conduce to tne clearing and eitabliſhing the titles of princes, if ſuch rules of 
deſcent were ſettled, he choſe rather to content himſelf with doubtful and ge- 
neral terms, which might make no ill ſound in mens ears, who were willing 
to be plcaſed with them; rather than offer avy clear rules of deſcent of this 
fatherhood of Adam, by which mens conſciences might be ſatisfied to whom 


it deſcended, and KNOW the perſons who had a right to regal power, and with 


it to their Obedience. 


F. 111. How elfe is it poſſi Able, that laying fo much ireſs, as he does, upon 


deſcent, and Adam's heir, next heir, true heir, he ſhould never tell us what 


heir means, nor the way to know who the next or true heir is! This, I do 


not remember, he does any where expreſly handle; but, where it comes in 


his way, very warily and doybtfully touches; though it be fo neceſſary, that. 


without it all diſcoutfſesof government and obedience upon his principles, would 


By to no purpoſe, and fatherly power, ever ſo well made out, will be of no 
e to any body, Hence he tells us, Obſervations, 244. That not only the 
« conſtitution of power in general, but the limitation of it to one kind, i. e. 


* monarchy, and the determination of it to the individual perſon and line of 


Adam, are all three ordinances of God; neither Eve nor her children could 
« either limit Adam's power, or Join others with him; and what was given 
„ unto Adam was given in his perſon to his poſterity”. Here again our author 
informs us, that the divine ordinance hath limited the deſcent of Adam's mo- 
narchical power. To whom? «© To Adam's line and poſterity,” ſays our au- 


thor. A notable limitation, a limitation to all mankind: for if. our author can 
find any one amongſt mankind, that is not of the line and poſterity of Adam, 


he may perhaps tell him, who this next heir of Adam is: but for us, I de- 


{pair how this limitation of Adam's empire to his line and poſterity will help 


us to find out one heir. This limitation indeed of our author, will fave thoſe 
the labour, who would look for him amongſt the race of brutes, if any ſuch 


there were; but will very little contribute to the diſcovery of one next heir 


amongſt men, though it make a ſhort and eaſy determination of the queſtion 7 
about the deſcent of "Ada s regal power, by telling us, that the line and poſ- 


terity of Adam is to have it, that is, in plain Engliſh, any one may have it, 


ſince there is no perſon living that hath not the title of being of the line and 


potterity of Adam; and while it keeps there, it keeps within our author's limi- 


tation by God's ordinance. Indeed, p. 19. he tells us, that “ ſuch heirs are 
not cniy lords of their own children, but of their brethren;” whereby, and 


by the words following, which we ſhall confider anon, he ſeems to inſinuate, 


that the eideſt ſon is heir; but he no where, that I know, ſays it in direct words, 


but by the inſtances of Cain and Jacob, that thefe follow, we may allow this 
to be ſo far his opinion concerning heirs, that where there are divers children, 


| the &eft fon has the right to be heir. That primogeniture cannot give any 
title to paternal power, we have al. ready ſhewed. That a father may have a 
natural right to ſome kind of power over his children, is eaſily granted; but 


that an elder brother has fo over his brethren, remains to be proved: God or 


nature has not any where, that I know, Pied! ſuch juriſdiction in the firſt- 


born; 
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1 born; nor can reaſon find any ſuen natural ſuperiority amongſt piece, The 
' law of Moſes gave a double portion of the goods and poſſeſſions to the eldeſt ; 
| but we find not any where that naturally, or by God's inſtitution, ſuperiority 
or dominion belonged to him; and the inſtances there brought by our author 
are but ſlender proofs of a right to civil power and dominion in the firſt- TE 
and do rather ſhew the contrary. | 
8. 112. His words are in the forecited place: And therefore we find INS | 
„ God told Cain of his brother Abel, his defire ſhall be ſubject unto thee, | 
cc and thou ſhalt rule over him.” To which I anſwer, _ 
1. THESE words of God to Cain, are by many interpreters, with great | 
reaſon, underſtood in a quite different ſenſe than what our author uſes them in. | 
2, WHATEVER was meant by them, it could not be, that Cain, as elder, 
had a natural dominion over Abel; for the words are conditional, “If thou 
« doſt well;” and fo perſonal to Cain: and whatever was ſignified by them, 
did depend on his carriage, and not follow his birth-right; and therefore 
could by no means be an eſtabliſhment of dominion in the firſt· born in general: 1 1 55 | 
for before this Abel had his © diſtin territories by right of private dominion,” _ Y 
as our author himſelf confeſſes, Obſervations, 210. which he could not have | 
8 had to the prejudice of the heir's title, “ if by divine inſtitution,” Cain as heir 
_ were to inherit all his father's dominion. 
; | Ir this were intended by God as the charter of primogeniture, and the 
grant of dominion to the elder brothers in general as ſuch, by right of in- 
= heritance; we might expect it ſhould have included all his brethren : for we 
= maywell ſuppoſe, Adam, from whom the world was to be peopled, had by this Ty 
= time, that theſe were grown up to be men, more ſons than theſe two : whereas | 
MF Abel himſelf is not ſo much as named; and the words in the original can 
IS {carce, with any good conſtruction, be applied to him. 
| . IT is too much to build a doctrine of ſo mighty conſequence upon fo 
doubtful and obſcure a place of ſcripture, which may be well, nay better, 
E: | underſtood in a quite difterent ſenſe, and ſo can be but an ill proof, being as 
= doubtful as the thing to be proved by it; eſpecially when there is nothing « elſe 
in feripture or reaſon to be found, that favours or ſupports it. 1 5 
FS. 113. Ir follows, p. 19. „ Accordingly when Jacob bought his bro- 
e ther's birth- right, Iſaac bleſſed him thus; Be lord over thy brethren, and | 
let the ſons of thy mother bow before thee.” Another inſtance, I take it, 
brought by our author to evince dominion due to birth-right, and an admi- 
rable one it is: for it muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning i in a man, that 
is pleading for the natural power of kings, and againſt all compact, to bring 
for proof of it, an example, where his own account of it founds all the right 
upon compact, and ſettles empire in the younger brother, unleſs buying 
and ſelling be no compact; for he tells us, when Jacob bought his bro- 
ther's birth-right.” But paſſing by that, let us conſider the hiſtory itſelf, | 
with what uſe our author makes of it, and we ſhall find the following mil- 
takes about it. 
I. Tur our author reports this, as if Iſaac had given Jacob this bleſling, 
immediately upon his purchaſing: the birth- right ; ; for he ſays, « when Jacob 
Vor. II. S £6 boughts 
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but a double portion: ſo we ſee that be 


from whence our author pretends to take his model, there was no knowledge, 

no thought, that birth-right gave rule or empire, paternal or kingly au- 
thority, to any one over his brethren. If this be not plain enough in the 

ſtory of Iſaac and Iſhmael, he that will look 1 into 1 Chron. v. 12. may there 


read 
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bought, Iſaac bleſſed him ;” which is plainly otherwiſe in W ſeripture: 


for it appears, there was a diſtance of time between, and if we will take the 
ſtory in the order it lies, it muſt be no ſmall diſtance; all Iſaac's ſojourning 
in Gerar, and tranſactions with Abimelech, Gen. xxvi. coming between; 


Rebecca being then beautiful, and conſequently young: but Iſaac, when he 


bleſſed Jacob, was old and decrepit : and Eſau alſo complains of Jacob, Gen. 
xxvii. 36. that two times he had fupplanted him; * he took away my birth- 
K right, ſays he, and behold now he hath taken away my bleſling ;” words, 


that I think ſignify diſtance of time and difference of action. 

2. ANOTHER miſtake of our author's is, that he ſuppoſes Iſaac gave Jacob 
the bleſſing, and bid him be lord over his brethren,” becauſe he had the 
birth-right ; for our author brings this example to prove, that he that has the 


| birth-right, has thereby a right to“ be lord over his brethren.” But it is 
| alſo manifeſt by the text, that Iſaac had no conſideration of Jacob's having 


bought the birth-right ; for when he bleſſed him, he conſidered him not as 


Jacob, but took him for Eſau. Nor did Efau underſtand any ſuch con- 
nection between birth-right and the blefling ; for he ſays, © He hath ſup- 


„ planted me theſe two times, he took away my birth-right, and behold 
„ now he hath taken away my blefling :” whereas had the bleſſing, which 


was to be © lord over his brethren,” belonged to the birth-right, Eſau could 
not have complained of this fecond, as a cheat, Jacob having got nothing 
but what Eſau had fold him, when he fold him his birth-right ; fo that it is 
plain, dominion, if theſe words ea it, was not underſtood to TRY to 
the as e | 
| . AxD that in thoſe days of the bine dominion was not un- 
3 to be the right of the heir, but only a greater portion of goods, is 


plain from Gen. xxi. 10. for Sarah, taking Iſaac to be heir, ſays, „ caſt out 


„„ this bondwoman and her ſon, for the ſon of this bondwoman ſhall not be 
„ heir with my ſon:” whereby could be meant nothing, but that he ſhould | 
not have a pretence to an equal ſhare of his father's eſtate after his death, but 
ſhould have his portion preſently, and be gone. Accordingly we read, Gen. 
xxv. 5, 6. That Abraham gave all that he had unto Iſaac, but unto the 
« ſons of the concubines which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and ſent 
them away from Iſaac his ſon, while he yet lived.” That is, Abraham 
having given portions to all his other ſons, and ſent them away, that which 
he had reſerved, being the greateſt part of his ſubſtance, Iſaac as heir poſſe f- 
ſed after his death: but by being heir, he had no right to be * lord over his 
« brethren ;” for if he had, why ſhould Sarah endeavour to rob him of one 
of his ſubjects, or leſſen the number of his Bayes, by defiring to have Iſhmael 


ſent away ? 


F. 115. Tuvus, as under the law; the privleg of birth- -right w was « nothing 


ore Moſes, in the patriarchs time, 
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read theſe words: Reuben was the firſt- born: but foraſmuch as he defiled 


« his father's bed, his birth- right was given unto the ſons of Joſeph, the ton 


« of Iſrael: and the genealogy is not to be reckoned after the birth-right; 


„ for Judah prevailed above his brethren, and of him came the chief ruler ; 
<< but the birth-right was Joſeph's.” What this birth-right was, Jacob 
blefling Joſeph, Gen. xlviii. 22. telleth us in theſe words, . Moreover I have 
« given thee one portion above thy brethren, which I took out of the hand 
« of the Amorite, with my ſword and with my bow.” Whereby it is not 
only plain that the birth- right was nothing but a double portion, but the text 
in Chronicles is expreſs againſt our author's doctrine, and ſhews that dominion 
was no part of the birth-right; for it tells us, that Joſeph had the birth-right, * 
but Judah the dominion. One would think our author were very fond of 
the very name of birth-right, when he brings this inſtance of Jacob and 


Eſau, to prove that dominion belongs to the heir over his brethren. 


8. 116. 1. BECAUSE it will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion 


by God's ordination belonged to the eldeſt ſon, becauſe Jacob the youngeſt 


here had it, let him come by it how he would : for if it prove any thing, it 
can only prove, againſt our author, that the aſſignment of dominion to the 
* eldeſt is not by divine inſtitution,” which would then be unalterable : for if 


by the law of God, or nature, abſolute power and empire belongs to the eldeſt 


| ſon and his heirs, ſo that they are ſupreme monarchs, and all the reſt of their 
brethren ſlaves, our author gives us reaſon to doubt whether the eldeſt fon has 


a power to part with it, to the prejudice of his poſterity, ſince he tells us, 
Obſervations, 158. * That in grants and gifts that have their original from 


« God or nature, no inferior power of man can limit, or make any law of 
, preſcription againſt them.” a 


F. 117. 2. BEcavuss this place, Gen. xxvii. 29. brought by our author, 


Concerns not at all the dominion of one brother over the other, nor the ſub- 
jection of Eſau to Jacob: for it is plain in hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubject 
to Jacob, but lived apart in mount Seir, where he founded a diſtinct people 


and government, and was himſelf prince over them, as much as Jacob was in 


his own family, The text, if conſidered, can never be underſtood of Eſau 
himſelf, or the perſonal dominion of Jacob over him: for the words brethren 
and ſons of thy mother, could not be uſed literally by Iſaac, who knew Jacob 
had only one brother; and theſe words are fo far from being true in a literal 
ſenſe, or eſtabliſhing any dominion in Jacob over Eſau, that in the ſtory we 
find the quite contrary, for Gen. xxxii. Jacob ſeveral times calls Eſau lord, 
and himſelf his ſervant ; and Gen. xxxiii. he bowed himſelf ſeven times to 
the ground to Eſau.” Whether Eſau then were a ſubject and vaſſal (nay, 
as our author tells us, all ſubjects are ſlaves) to Jacob, and Jacob his ſovereign 
prince by birth-right, I leave the reader to judge; and to believe if he can, 


that theſe words of Iſaac, „be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's 
ſons bow down to thee,” confirmed Jacob in a ſovereignty over Eſau, upon 
the account of the birth-right he had got from him. . 


$. 118. He that reads the ſtory of Jacob and Eſau, will find there was 
never a ny juriſdiction, or authority, that either of them had over the other, 
FR Cc2 — — — after 
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after their father's death : they lived with the friendſhip and equality of bre- 


thren, neither lord, neither ſlave to his brother; but independent of each 
other, were both heads of their diſtinct families, where they received no laws 


from one another, but lived ſeparately, and were the roots out*of which ſprang 
two diſtin& people under two diſtin governments. This bleſfing then of 
Iſaac, whereon our author would build the dominion of the elder brother, 
ſignifies no more, but what Rebecca had been told from God, Gen. xxv. 23. 


«« Two nations are in thy womb, and two manner of people ſhall be ſeparat- 
ed from thy bowels, and the one people ſhall be ſtronger than the other 
people, and the elder ſhall ſerve the younger; and fo Jacob bleſſed Judah, 


Gen. xlix. and gave him the ſcepter and dominion, from whence our author 


might have argued as well, that juriſdiction and dominion belongs to the third 


ſon over his brethren, as well as from this bleſſing of Iſaac, that it belonged 
to Jacob: both theſe places contain only predictions of what ſhould long after 
happen to their poſterities, and not any declaration of the right of inheritance 
to dominion in either. And thus we have our author's two great and only 
e os to prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren.” 


 Becavss God tells Cain, Gen. iv. that however fin might ſet upon 
Ig he ought or might be maſter of it : for the moſt learned interpreters 


underſtood the words of fin, and not of Abel, and give ſo ſtrong reaſons for 
it, that nothing can convincingly be inferred, from to doubtful a text, to our 


author's purpoſe. 
2. BEC AUsE in this of Get.” xXvii. "Tac Goretels that the Iſraclites, the 


: polterity of Jacob, ſhould have dominion over the Edomites, the poſterity of 
Eſau; therefore ſays our author, * heirs are lords of their brethren 11 5 Tleave 


any one to judge of the concluſion. 


§. 119. And now we lee our author has provided FI the deſcending, and 
conveyance down of Adam's monarchical power, or paternal dominion to 


poſterity, by the inheritance of his heir, ſucceeding to all his father's autho- 


rity, and becoming upon his death as much lord as his father was, “not 


only over his own children, but over his brethren,” and all deſcended from 
his father, and ſo in infinitum. But yet who this heir is, he does not once 
tell us; and all the light we have from him in this ſo fundamental a point, 
is only, that in his inſtance of Jacob, by uſing the word birth-right, as that 
which paſſed from Eſau to Jacob, he leaves us to gueſs, that by heir, he 
means the eldeſt fon ; though I do not remember he any where mentions ex- 
preſly the title of the firſt-born, but all along keeps himſelf under the ſhelter | 
of the indefinite term heir. But taking it to be his meaning, that the eldeſt 
fon is heir, (for if the eldeſt be not, there will be no pretence why the ſons 
ſhould not be all heirs alike) and fo by right of primogeniture has dominion 
over his brethren ; this is but one ſtep towards the ſettlement of ſucceſſion, 
and the difficulties remain fill as much as ever, till he can ſhew us who is 
meant by right heir, in all thoſe caſes, which may happen where the preſent 


poſſeſſor hath no ſon. This he ſilently paſſes over, and perhaps wiſely too: 
for what can be wiſer, after one has affirmed, that “ the perſon having that 


power, as well as the power and form of government, is the ordinance of 
— God, ; 
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„% God, and by divine inſtitution,” vid. Obſervations, 254. p. 12. than to 


be careful, not to ſtart any queſtion concerning the perſon, the reſolution 
whereof will certainly lead him into a confeſſion, that God and nature hath 
determined nothing about him? And if our author cannot ſhew who by right 
of nature, or a clear poſitive law of God, has the next right to inherit the 


dominion of this natural monarch he has been at ſuch pains about, when he 


died without a fon, he might have ſpared his pains in all the reſt, it being 


more neceſſary for the ſettling men's conſciences, and determining their ſub- 
jection and allegiance, to ſhew them who by original right, ſuperior and 
antecedent to the will, or any act of men, hath a title to this paternal juriſ- 


diction, than it is 'to ſhew that by nature there was ſuch a juriſdiction ; it 


being to no purpoſe for me to know there is ſuch a paternal power, which I 
- ought, and am diſpoſed to obey, unleſs, where there are many pretenders, I 
alſo know the perſon that is rightfully inveſted and endowed with it. 


8. 120. Fok the main matter in queſtion being concerning the duty of my 
obedience, and the obligation of conſcience I am under to pay it to him that 
is of right my lord and ruler, I muſt know the perſon that this right of pater- 


nal power reſides in, and ſo impowers him to claim obedience from me: for 


let it be true what he ſays, p. 12. 6 That civil power not only in general is 
« by divine inſtitution, but even the aſſignment of it ſpecially to the eldeſt 


parents; and Obſervations, 254. * That not only the power or tight of 
* government, but the form of the power of governing, and the perſon 
«« having that power, are all the ordinance of God; yet unleſs he thew us in 


all caſes who is this perſon, ordained by God, who is this eldeſt parent; ail 


his abſtra& notions of monarchical power will ſignify juſt nothing, when they 


are to be reduced to practice, and men are conſcientiouſly to pay their obedi- 


ence: for paternal juriſdiction being not the thing to be obeyed, becauſe it 


cannot command, but is only that which gives one man a right which ano- 


ther hath not, and if it come by inheritance, another man cannot have, to 
command and be obeyed ; it is ridiculous to ſay, I pay obedience to the pater- 
nal power, when I obey him, to whom paternal power gives no right to my 


obedience : for he can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot ſhew 


his divine right to the power of ruling over me, as well as that by divine riglit 


» - 


there is ſuch a power in the world. 


F. 121. Anp hence not being able to make out any prince's title to go- 


vernment, as heir to Adam, which therefore is of no uſe, and had been better 
let alone, he is fain to reſolve all into preſent poſſeſſion, and makes civil obe- 


dience as due to an uſurper, as to a lawful king; and thereby the uſurper's title 


as good. His words are, Obſervations, 253. and they delerve to be remem- 


bered: © If an uſurper diſpoſſeſs the true heir, the ſubjects obedience to the 


4 fatherly power muſt go along, and wait upon God's providence.” But I 
ſhall leave his title of uſurpers to be examined in its due place, and deſire my 


ſober reader to conſider what thanks princes owe ſuch politicks as this, which 


can ſuppoſe paternal power, i. e. a right to goverment in the hands of a Cade, 


or a Cromwell; and fo all obedience being due to paternal power, the obedi- 


ence of ſubjects will be due to them, by the ſame right, and upon as good 


grounds, 
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grounds, as it is to Jawful princes ; and yet this, as dangerous a doctrine as 
it is, mult neceffarily follow from making all political power to be nothing 
elſe, but Adam's paternal power by right and divine inſtitution, deſcending 


from him without being able to ſhew to whom it deſcended, or who is heir 


to it. 5 V 33 
$. 122. To ſettle government in the world, and to lay obligations to obedi- 


ence on any man's conſcience, it is as neceſſary (ſuppoſing with our author 


that all power be nothing but the being poſſeſſed of Adam's fatherhood) to 
ſatisfy him, who has a right to this power, this fatherhood, when the poſ- 


ſeſſor dies, without ſons to ſucceed immediately to it; as it was to tell him, that 
upon the death of the father, the eldeſt fon had a right to it: for it is ſtill to 


be remembered, that the great queſtion is, (and that which our author would 


be thought to contend for, if he did not ſometimes forget it) what perſons 
have a right to be obeyed, and not whether there be a power in the world, 
which is to be called paternal, without knowing in whom it reſides; for ſo 


It be a power, i. e. right to govern, it matters not, whether it be termed 
' paternal or regal, natural or acquired; whether you call it ſupreme father- 
hood, or ſupreme brotherhood, will be all one, provided we know who has it. 


8 123. I 60 on then to aſk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal pow- 
er, this ſupreme fatherhood, the grandſon by a daughter hath a right before 
a nephew by a brother? Whether the grandſon by the eldeſt ſon, being an 
infant, before the younger ſon, a man and able? Whether the daughter before 
the uncle? or any other man, deſcended by a male line? Whether a grand- 
| fon by a vounger daughter, before a grand-daughter by an elder daughter? 


Whether the elder fon by a concubine, before a younger ſon by a wife? From 
whence alſo will ariſe many queſtions of legitimation, and what in nature 


is the difference betwixt a wife and a concubine? for as to the municipal or 
poſitive laws of men, they can fignify nothing here. It may farther be aſked, 


Whether the eldeſt fon, being a fool, ſhall inherit this paternal power, before 
the younger, a wiſe man? and what degree of folly it muſt be that ſhall ex- 
clude him? and who ſhall be judge of it? Whether the fon of a fool, ex- 


cluded for his folly, before the ſon of his wiſe brother who reigned? Who 


has the paternal power whilſt the widow-queen is with child by the deceaſed 


king, and nobody knows whether it will be a ſon or a daughter? Which ſhall _ 


be heir of the two male- twins, who by the diſſection of the mother were laid 


open to the world ? Whether a ſiſter by the half blood, before a brother's 


daughter by the whole blood? — 


F. 124. THESE, and many more ſuch doubts, might be propoſed about the 


titles of ſucceſſion, and the right of inheritance ; and that not as idle ſpecu- 


lations, but ſuch as in hiſtory we ſhall find have concerned the inheritance of 
crowns and kingdoms ; and if our's want them, we need not go farther far 


famous examples of it, than the other kingdom in this very iſland, which 
having been fully related by the ingenious and learned author of Patriarcha 


non Monarcha, I need ſay no more of. Till our author hath reſolved all the 
doubts that may ariſe about the next heir, and ſnewed that they are plainly 
determined by the law of nature, or the revealed law of God, all his ſuppo- 


ſitions 
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conveyed this way: I am {ure it would be to no purpoſe if there were, and 
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ſitions of a monarchical, abſolute, ſupreme, paternal power in Adam, and 
the deſcent of that power to his heirs, would not be of the leaſt uſe to eſta- 
bliſh the authority, or make out the title, of any one prince now on earth ; 
but would rather unſettle and bring all into queſtion : for let our author tell 
us as long as he pleaſes, and let all men believe it too, that Adam had a pa- 


| ternal, and thereby a monarchical power; that this (the only power in the 
world) deſcended to his heirs ; and that there is no other power in the world 


but this: let this be all as clear demonſtration, as it is manifeſt error, yet if 


it be not paſt doubt, to whom this paternal power deſcends, and whoſe now 
it is, nobody can be under any obligation of obedience, unleſs any one will 
ſay, that I am bound to pay obedience to paternal power in a man who has 


no more paternal power than I myſelf; which is all one as to fay, I obey a 


man, becauſe he has a right to govern; and if I be aſked, how I know he has 


a right to govern, I ſhould anſwer, it cannot be known, that he has any at 
all: for that cannot be the reaſon of my obedience, which I know not to be 
ſo; muchleſs can that be a reaſon. of my obedience, which no body at all can 


know to be ſo. 


8. 125. AND therefore all this ado about Adam's fatherhood, the great- 
neſs of its power, and the neceſſity of its ſuppoſal, helps nothing to eſtabliſh 
the power of thoſe that govern, or to determine the obedience of ſubjects who 
are to obey, if they cannot tell whom they are to obey, or it cannot be known 


who are to govern, and who to obey. In the ſtate the world is now, it is 


irrecoverably ignorant, who is Adam's heir. This fatherhood, this monar- 


 chicapower of Adam, deſcending to his heirs, would be of no more uſe to 
the government of mankind, than it would be to the quieting of mens con- 
ſciences, or ſecuring their healths, if our author had aſſured them, that Adam 


had a power to forgive fins, or cure diſeaſes, which by divine inſtitution de- 
ſcended to his heir, whilſt this heir is impoſſible to be known. And ſhould 
not he do as rationally, who upon this aſſurance of our author, went and con- 


feſſed his fins, and expected a good abſolution; or took phyſick with expecta- 


tion of health, from any one who had taken on himſelf the name of prieſt or 


_ phyſician, or thruſt himſelf into thoſe employments, ſaying, I acquieſce in 


the abſolving power deſcending from Adam, or I ſhall be cured by the me- 


dicinal power deſcending from Adam; as he who ſays, J ſubmit to and obey 


the paternal power deſcending from Adam, when it is confeſſed all theſe 
powers deſcend only to his ſingle heir, and that heir is unknown? 
$. 126. IT is true, the civil lawyers have pretended to determine ſome of 


theſe caſes concerning the ſucceſſion of princes ; but by our author's principles 


they have meddled in a matter that belongs not to them : for if all political 
power be derived only from Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive 
heirs, by the ordinance of God and divine inſtitution, this is a right antecedent 


and paramount to all government; and therefore the poſitive laws of men 
cannot determine that, which is itſelf the foundation of all law and govern- 


ment, and is to receive its rule only from the law of God and nature. And 
that being filent in the caſe, I am apt to think there is no ſuch right to be 
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men would be more at a loſs concerning government, and obedience to govern- 
ors, than if there were no ſuch right; ſince by poſitive laws and compact, 
which divine inſtitution (if there be any) ſhuts out, all theſe endleſs inextri- 


cable doubts can be ſafely provided againſt: but it cen never be underſtood, 


how a divine natural right, and that of ſuch moment as is all order and peace 
in the world, ſhould be conveyed down to poſterity, without any plain 
natural or divine rule concerning it. And there would be an end of all civil 
government, if the aſſignment of civil power were by divine inſtitution to 
the heir, and yet by that divine inſtitution the perſon of the heir could not 
be known. This paternal regal power being by divine right only his, it leaves 


no room for human prudence, or conſent, to place it any where elſe; for if 
only one man hath a divine right to the obedience of mankind, no body can 
_ <laim that obedience, but he that can ſhew that right; nor can men's con- 
{ciences by any other pretence be obliged to it. And thus this doctrine cuts up 


all government by the roots. — 


F. 127. Tnvs we ſee how our author, laying it for a ſure foundation, that 
the very perſon that is to rule, is the ordinance of God, and by divine inſti- 


tution, tells us at large, only that this perſon 1s the heir, but who this heir 


is, he leaves us to gueſs; and fo this divine inſtitution, which aſſigns it to a 


perſon whom we have no rule to know, is juſt as good as an aſſignment to 


no body at all. But whatever our author does, divine inſtitution makes no 
{ſuch ridiculous aſſignments : nor can God be ſuppoſed to make it a ſacred law, 
that one certain perſon ſhould have a right to ſomething, and yet not give 
rules to mark out, and know that perſon by, or give an heir a divine right to 
power, and yet not point ont who that heir is. It is rather to be thought, 
that an heir had no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, than that God ſhould give 


* 


ſuch a right to the heir, but yet leave it doubtful and undeterminable who 


ſuch heir is. 


F. 128. Ir God had given the land of Canaan to Abraham, and in general 
terms to ſome body after him, without naming his ſeed, whereby it might 
be known who that ſome body was, it would have been as good and uſeful an 
aſſignment, to determine the right to the land of Canaan, as it would be the 


determining the right of crowns, to give empire to Adam and his ſucceſſi ve 


heirs after him, without telling who his heir is: for the word heir, without 
a rule to know who it is, ſignifies no more than ſome body, I know not 
whom. God making it a divine inſtitution, that men ſhould not marry thoſe 
who were of near kin, thinks it not enough to ſay, © none of you ſhall ap- 
„ proach to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover their nakedneſs; 
but moreover, gives rules to know who are thoſe near of kin, forbidden by 
divine inſtitution ; or elſe that law would have been of no uſe, it being to no 
purpoſe to lay reſtraint, or give privileges to men, in ſuch general terms, as the 
particular perſon concerned cannot be known by. But God not having any 
where ſaid, the next heir ſhall inherit all his father's eſtate or dominion, we 


are not to wonder, that he hath no where appointed who that heir ſhould be ; 
for never having intended any ſuch thing, never defigned-any heir in that ſenſe, 


we cannot expect he ſhould any where nominate, or appoint any perſon to it, 


AS 
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as vie might, had it been otherwiſe. And therefore in ſcripture, though the 


word heir occur, yet there is no ſuch thing as heir in our author's fonts: one 
that was by right of nature to inherit all that his father had, excluſive of his 
brethren. Hence Sarah ſuppoſes, that if Iſhmael ſtaid in the houſe, to thare 
in Abraham's eſtate after his death, this fon of a bond-woman might be 
heir with Iſaac; and therefore, ſays ſhe, “ caft out this bond-woman and her 
* ſon, for the GR of this bond: -woman ſhall not be heir with my fon :” but 
this cannot excuſe our author, who telling us there 1s, in every number of 


men, one who is right and next heir to Adam, ought to have told us what 
the laws of deſcent are : but he having been fo ſparing to inſtruct us by rules, 
| how to know who is heir, let us ſee in the next place, what his hiſtory out 

of ſcripture, on which he pretends wholly to build his government, gives us in 


this neceſſary and fundamental point. 
$. 129. OUR author, to make good the title of his book, p. 13. begins his 
hiſtory of the deſcent of Adam's regal power, p. 13. in theſe words : * This 


„ lordſhip which Adam by command had over the whole world, and by 


* right deſcending from him, the patriarchs did enjoy, was a large, &c. 


How does he prove that the patriarchs by deſcent did enjoy it? for dominion 


of life and death, ſays he, we find, Judah the father pronounced ſentence 
“ of death againſt Thamar his daughter in law for playing the harlot,” p. 13. 
How does this prove that Judah had abſolute and ſovereign authority? © he pro- 


* nounced ſentence of death.” The pronouncing of ſentence of death is not a 


certain mark of ſovereignty, but uſually the office of interior magittrates. The 


power of making laws of life and death is indeeda mark of ſovereignty, but pro- 


nouncing the ſentence according to thoſe laws, may be done by others, and 


therefore this will but ill prove that he had ſovereign authority: : as if one 
ſhould fav, Judge Jefferies pronounced ſentence of death in the late times, 
therefore Judge Jefferies had ſovereign authority. But it will be ſaid, Judah 
did it not by commiſſion from another, and therefore did it in his own 


right. Who knows whether he had any right at all? heat of paſſion might 


carry him to do that which he had no authority to do. * Judah Pad l 
„% doininion of life and death:“ how does that appear? He exerciſed it, he 


« pronounced ſentence of death againſt Thamar :” our author thinks it is very 
good proof, that becauſe he did it, therefore he had a right to do it : he lay 
with her alſo: by the ſame way of proof, he had a right to do that too. If 


the conſequence be good from doing, to a right of doing, Abſalom too may 


be reckoned amongſt our author's ſovereigns, for he pronounced ſuch a ſen- 


tence of death againſt his brother Amnon, and much upon a like occation, 


and had it executed too, it that be futhcient to prove a dominion of liſe and 
death. 


BuT allowing this all to be clear de monſtration of f ſoveteign power, Who 


was it that had this lordthip by right deſcending to him from Adam, as 
large and ample as the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch ?” Judah, ſays 
our author, Judah a younger ſon of Jacob, his father and clder brethren 


living; fo that if our author's own preof be to be taken, a younger brother 
may, in the life of his father and e der brothers, © by right of deſcent, enjoy 
SSL e 1 Adants 
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C Adam's monarchical power ;” and if one ſo qualified may be monarch by 
deſcent, why may not every man? if Judah, his father and elder brother 
living, were one of Adam's heirs, I know not who can be excluded from this 


inheritance; all men by inheritance may be monarchs as well as Judah. 
F. 130. © ToUucHiNG war, we ſce that Abraham commanded an army of 


«K +£ 


318 ſoldiers of his own family, and Eſau met his brother Jacob with 400 
men at arms: for matter of peace, Abraham made a league with Abimelech,” 


Kc. p. 13. Is it not poſſible for a man to have 218 men in his family, 
without being heir to Adam? A planter in the Welt Indies has more, and 
want, if he pleaſed, (who doubts?) muſter them up and lead them out 


gain the Indians, to ſeek reparation upon any injury received from them; 
a all this wit haut the * abſolute dominion of a monarch, deſcending to him 


« from Adm.” Would it not be an admirable argument to prove, "that all 


por -r by God's inſtitution deſcended from Adam by inheritance, and that 
the very perſon and power Of this planter were the ordinance of God, becauſe 


be! had power in bis family over ſervants, born in his houſe, and bought with 


his money ? For this was juſt Abraham's caſe; thoſe who were rich in the 


patriarch' s days, as in the Weſt Indies now, bought men and maid ſervants, 


and by their increaſe, as well as purchaſing of new, came to have large and 


numerous families, which though they made uſe of in war or peace, can it 
be thought the power they had over them was an inheritance deſcended from 


Adam, When it was the purchaſe of their money ? A man's riding in an ex- 
pedition againſt an enemy, his horſe bought in a fair, would be as good a 
proof that the owner“ enjoy ed the lordſhip which Adam by command had 
over the whole world, by right deſcending to him,” as Abraham's leading 


out the ſervants of his family is, that the patriarchs enjoyed this lordſhi by 


deſcent from Adam: fince the title to the power, the maſter had in both - 
caſes, whether over ſlaves or horſes, was only from his purchaſe ; and the 
getting a dominion over any thing by bargain and money, is a new way of 
proving one had it by deſcent and inheritance. 
§. 131. © Bor making war and peace are marks of ſovereignty. Let it 
be ſo in politick ſocieties: may not therefore a man in the Weſt Indies, who 
bath with bim ſons of his own, friends, or companions, ſoldiers under pay, 
or ſlaves bought with money, or perhaps a band made up of all theſe, make 
war and peace, if there ſhould be occation, and“ ratify the articles too with 
_ * anoath,” without being a ſovereign, an abſolute king over thoſe who went 
with him? He that ſays he cannot, muſt then allow many maſters of ſhips, 
many private planters, to be abſolute monarchs, for as much as this they have 
done. War and peace cannot be made for politick ſocieties, but by the 
ſupreme power of ſuch ſocieties; becauſe war and peace, giving a different 


motion to the force of ſuch a politick body, none can make war or peace, but 


that Which has the direction of the force of the whole body, and that in politick 
ſocieties is only the ſupreme power. In voluntary ſocieties for the time, he 


that has ſuch a power by conſent, may make war and peace, and fo may a 
tingle man for himſelf, the ſtate of war not conſiſting in the number of parti- 


fans, but the enmity of the parties, where they have no ſuperior to appeal to. 
§. 132. TE : 
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F. 132. Tur actual making of war or peace is no proof of any other power, 
but only of diſpoſing thoſe to exercile or ceaſe acts of enmity for whom he 


makes it; and this power in many caſes any one may have without any politick 
ſupremacy : and therefore the making of war or peace will not prove that 


every one that does ſo is a politick ruler, much leſs a king; for then common- 


wealths muſt be kings too, for they do as certainly make war and peace as 


monarchical government. 


F. 133. BuT granting this a⸗ mark of ſovereignty in Abraham,” is it a 
proof of the deſcent to him of Adam's ſovereignty over the whole world? If 
it be, it will ſurely be as good a proof of the deſcent of Adam's lordſhip to 
others too. And then commonwealths, as well as Abraham, will be heirs 


of Adam, for they make war and peace, as well as he. If you ſay, that the 


“ lordſhip of Adam” doth not by right deſcend to commonwealths, though 
they make war and peace, the ſame fay I of Abraham, and then there is an 


end of your argument: if you ſtand to your argument, and fay thoſe that do 
make war and peace, as commonwealths do without doubt, * do inherit 


„Adam's lordſhip,” there is an end of your monarchy, unleſs you will fay, 


that commonwealths * by deſcent enjoying Adam's lordſhip” are monarchies; 
and that indeed would be a new way of making all the governments. in the 


world monarchical. 

§. 134. To give our author the honour of this new invention, for I con- 
feſs it is not I have firſt found it out by tracing his principles, and fo charged it 
on him, it is fit my readers know that (as abſurd as it may ſeem) he teaches 
it himſelf, p. 23. where he ingenuouſly fays, „In all kingdoms and common- 


« wealths in the world, whether the prince be the ſupreme father of the 


« people, or but the true heir to ſuch a father, or come to the crown by 
c uſurpation or election, or whether ſome few or a multitude govern the 


& commonwealth ; yet ſtill the authority that is in any one, or in many, or in 


c 


ia) 


all theſe, is the only right, and naturalauthority of a ſupreme father; which 


right of fatherhood, he often tells us, is << regal and royal authority ;” as par- 
ticularly, p. 12. the page immediately preceding this inſtance of Abraham. 


This regal authority, he ſays, thoſe that govern commonwealths have; and 
if it be true, that regal and royal authority be in thoſe that govern common - 


wealths, it is as true that commonwealths are governed by kings; for it regal 
authority be in him that governs, he that governs mult needs be a king, and 
fo all commonwealths are nothing but downright monarchies ; . then 
what need any more ado about the matter? The governments of the world 
are as they ſhould be, there is nothing but monarchy in it. This, without 
doubt, was the ſureſt way our author could have found, to turn all Uther 
governments, but monarchical, out of the world. 


8. 135. Bur all this ſcarce proves Abraham to have been a king as heir 
to Adam, If by inheritance he ha ad been king, Lot, who was of the ſame 


family, muſt needs have been his ſubject, by that title, before the fervants in 


his family; ; but we ſee they lived as friends and equals, and waen their herdſ- 


men could not agree, there was no pretence of juriſdiction or ſuperio-ity 


between them, but they parted by conſent, Gen. xiii. hence he is called both 
| D 2 by 
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by n and by the text, Abraham's brother, the name of friendſhip 
and equality, and not of juriſdiction and authority, though he were really but 


His nephew. And if our author knows that Abraham was Adam's heir, 


and a king, 1t was more, it ſeems, than Abraham himſelf knew, or his ſervant 


whom he ſent a wooing for his fon; for when he ſets out the advantages of 
the match, Gen. xxiv. 35. thereby to prevail with the young woman and her 
friends, he ſays, „I am Abraham's ſervant, and the lord hath blefled my 


ce maſter greatly, and he is become great; and he hath given him flocks and 
« herds, and filver and gold, and men- Krane and maid-ſervants, and camels 


« and aſſes; and Sarah, my maſter's wife, bare a ſon to my maſter when ſne 
« was old, and unto him hath he given all he hath.” Can one think that a 


diſcreet ſervant, that was thus particular to ſet out his maſter's greatneſs, 


would 1 ne omitted the crown Iſaac was to have, if he had known of an 
fuch-?- Can it be nen he ſhould have neglected to have told them on ſuch 


an occation as this, that Abraham was a king, a name well known at that 


time, for he had nine of them his neighbours * "if he or his maſter had thought g 
any ſuch thing, the likelieſt matter of all the reſt, to make his errand ſucceſsful ? 


Sd: 170; Bur this diſcovery it ſeems was reſerved for our author to make 2 
or 4020 years after, and let him enjoy the credit of it; only he ſhould have 


taken care that ſome of Adam's land ſhould have deſcended to this his heir, 
as well as all Adam's lordſhip : for though this lordſhip which Abraham, (if 


we may believe our author) as well as the other patriarchs, by right deſcend- 


„ing to him, did enjoy, was as large and ample as the adloluteſt dominion 


9 of any monarch which hath been ſince the creation ;” yet his eſtate, his 
territories, his dominions were very narrow and ſcanty ; for he had not the 


poſſeſſion of a foot of land, till he bought a field and a cave of the ſons of Heth 


to bury Sarah in. 


* 


8.137. THz flac of Eſau joined ih this if: Ab brabam, to prove that 


the © lordſhip which Adam had over the whole world, by right deſcending 


from him, the patriarchs did enjoy,” is yet more pleaſant than the former, 


Eau met his brother Jacob with 400 men at arms;” he therefore was a 
king by right of heir to Adam. Four hundred armed men then, however got : 


ogether, are enough to prove him that leads them, to be a king and Adam's 
heir. There have been tories in Ireland, (whatever there are in other 


countries) who would have thanked our author for fo honourable an opinion 


of them, eſpecially if there had been no body near with a better title of 500 


al med men, to queſtion their royal authority of 400. It is a ſhame for men 
to trifle ſo, to ſay no worſe of it, in ſo ſerious an argument. Here Eſau 1s 
brought as a proof that Adam's lordſhip, “ Adam's abſolute dominion, as 


« large as that of any monarch, deſcended by right to the patriarchs,” and in 


this very chap. p. 19. Jacob is brought as an inſtance of one, that by © birth- 
& right was lord over his brethren.” So we have here two brothers abfolute- 


os onarclis by the ſame title, and at the ſame time heirs to Adam; the eldeſt, 
heir to Adam, becauſe he met his brother with 400 men; and the youngeſt, 


heir to Adam by birth-right : “ Eſau enjoyed the lordſhip which Adamehad 


« over the whole world by right Scicenging to Him in as large and ample 


— manner, 
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e manner, as the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch ; and at the fame time, 
* Tacob lord over him, by the right heirs have to be lords over their brethren.” 
Riſum teneatis? I never, I confeſs, met with any man of parts ſo dextrous 
as Sir Robert at this way of arguing : but it was his misſortune to light upon 


an hypotheſis, that could not be accommodated to the nature of things, and 


human affairs; his principles could not be made to agree with that conſtitution 
and order, which God had ſettled in the world, and therefore muſt needs 
often claſh with common ſenſe and experience. 

138. In the next ſection, he tells us, This patriarchal power continued 
« not only till the flood, but after it, as the name patriarch doth in part prove. 
The word patriarch doth more than in part prove, that patriarchal power 


continued in the world as long as there were patriarchs, for it is neceſſary 
that patriarchal power ſhould be whilſt there are patriarchs ; as it is neceſſary 
there ſhould be paternal or conjugal power whilſt there are fathers or huſbands; | 


but this js but playing with names. That which he would fallaciouſly in- 


ſinuate is the thing in queſtion to be proved, viz. that the“ lordſhip which 
Adam had over the world, the ſuppoſed ibſolate univerſal dominion of 
Adam by right deſcending from him, the patriarchs did enjoy. % II le 
affirms ſuch an abſolute monarchy continued to the flood, in the world, 1 


would be glad to know what records he has it from; for I confeſs I cannot 


S 


elſe, it is nothing to the matter in hand. And how the name patriarch in ſome 
part proves, that thoſe, who are called by that name, had abſolute monarchi- 
cal power, I confeſs, I do not ſee, and therefore I think needs no anſwer till 
the argument from it be made out a little clearer, 
iz ur three ſons of Noah had the world, ſays our author, divided : 
CL — them by their father, for of them was the whole w-rld overſpread,” 


p. The world might be overſpread by the offspring of Noah's ſons, though 


ah . divided the world amongſt them; for the earth might be repleniſhed 


without being divided: ſo that all our author's argument here proves no ſuch 


diviſion. However, I allow it to him, and then aſk, the world being di- 
vided amongſt them, which of the three was Adam's heir? If Adam's lord- 


ſhip, Adam's monarchy, by right deſcended only to the eldeſt, then the other 
two could be but his ſubjects, his ſlaves : if by right it deſcended to all three 
brothers, by the ſams right, it will deſcend to all mankind ; and then it will 


be impoſſible what he ſays, p. 19. that © heirs are lords of their brethren,” 


ſhould be true; but all brothers, and conſequently all men, will be equal 
and independent, all heirs to Adam's monarchy, and conſequently all monarchs 
too, one as much as another. But it will be ſaid, Noah their father divided 
the world amongſt them; fo that our author will allow more to Noah, than 


he will to God almighty, for Obſervations, 211. he thought it hard, that, 


God himſelf ſhould give the world to Noah and his ſons, to the prejudice of 

_ Noah's birth-right: his words are, “ Noah was left ſole heir to the world: 
« why ſhould it be thought that God would diſinherit him of his birth right, 
and make him, of all men in the world, the only tenant in common with: 
„ his children?“ and yet here he thinks it fit that Noah: ſhould diſinherit Shem 
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of his birth- right, and divide the world betwixt him and his bre:!iren; fo 
that his birth-right, when our author paſty, muſt, and when he plcalcs malt 
not, be ſacred and inviolable. 


8 140. Ir Noah did divide the world between his ſons, and his aſſignment 


of dominions to them were good, there is an end of divine inſtitution ; all 
our author's diſcourſe of Adam's heir, with whatſoever he builds om it, is 
quite out of doors; the natural power of kings falls to the ground ; and then 
the form of the power gove rning, and the perſon having that power, 


% will not be (as he lays they are, Obſervations 254.) the ordinance of God, 


but they will be ordinances of man: for if the right of the heir be the ordi- 


nance of Ged, a divine right, no man, father or not father, can alter it: if 
it be not a divine right, it is only human, depending on the will of man: and 
ſo where human N ee gives it not, the firſt- born has no right at all 


above bis brethren; and men ey put goverument into What hands, and under 


what form, they pleaſe. 


. 141, HF goes on, © moſt of the civileſt nations of the earth labour to 
„ fetch their original from tome of the ſons, or nephews of Noah,” 


How many do molt of the civileſt nations amount to? and who are has t 15 


Ir ar the Chineſe, a very great and civil pcople, as well as ſeveral other people 


the Eaſt, Well, North and South, trouble not themſelves much about 
thi matter. All that believe the Bible, which I believe are our author's 


«© moſt of the civileſt nations,” muſt neceſſarily derive themſelves from Noah; 


but for the reſt of the world, they think little of his ſons or nephews. But 
if the heralds and antiquaries of all nations, for it is theſe men generally that 
labour to find out the originals of nations, or all the nations themſelves, 
« ſhould labour to fetch their original from ſome of the ſons or nephews of 
«© Noah,” what would this be to prove, that the“ lordſhip which Adam had 
over the whole world, by a right deſcended to the patriarchs : ?” Whoever, 
nations, or races of men, “ labour to fetch their original from,” may be con- 
cluded to be thought by them, men of renown, famous to poſterity, for the 
gr catneſs of their virtues and actions; but beyond theſe they look not, nor con- 

tider who they were heirs to, but look on them as ſuch as raiſed themſelves, 
by their own virtue, to a degr ce that would give luſtre to thoſe who in future 


ages could pretend to derive Themſelves from them. But if it were Ogyges, 


Hercules, Brama, Tamberlain, Pharamond ; nay, It: Jupiter and Saturn 

were the names, ſrom whence divers races of men, both ancient and modern, 
have laboured to derive their original; will that prove, that thoſe men“ en- 
joyed the lordſhip of Adam, by right deſcending to them?“ If not, this 

1s but a flouriſh of our author 8 to miſlead his reader, that i in elf ſignifies 


nothing. 5 
142. To as Rey purpoſe f Is what hs tells us, p. 5. concerning this 


di-.hon of the world, * That ſome ſay it was by Lot, and others that Noah 
failed round the Mediterreanean in ten years, and divided the world into 


« Afi 1, Africk and Europe, portions for his three ſons.” America then, it ſcems, 


was left to be his that could catch it. Why our author takes ſuch pains to 
prove e tne divition of the world 15 Noah to his ſons, and will not leave out an 
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Of GOVERNMENT. 


imagination, though no better than a dream, that he can find any where to 


favour it, is hard to gueſs, ſince ſuch a diviſion, if it prove any thing, muſt 
neceſſarily take away the title of Adam's heir; unleſs three brothers can all 
together be heirs of Adam ; and therefore the following words, © howloever 


« the manner of this diviſion be uncertain, yet it is moſt certain the diviſion 


«© was by families from Noah and his children, over which the parents were 


„heads and princes,” p. 15. if allowed him to be true, and of any force to 
prove, that all the power in the world is nothing but the lordſhip of Adam's 
deſcending by right, they will only prove, that the fathers of the children are 
all heirs to this lordſhip of Adam: for if in thoſe days Cham and Japhet, and 


other parents, beſides the eldeſt ſon, were heads and princes over their familics, 
and had a right to divide the earth by families, what hinders younger bro- 


„ thers, being fathers of families, from having the ſame right ? If Cham and 
Japhet were Princes by right deſcending to them, notwithſtanding any title 
of heir in their eldeſt brother, younger brothers by the ſame right deſcend; ing 


to them are princes now; and fo all our author's natural power of kings will 


reach no farther than their own children, and no kingdom, by this natural 
right, can be bigger than a family: for either this lord{hip of Adam over 
the whole world] by right deſcends only to the eldeſt ſon, and then there 
can be but one heir, as our author ſays, p. 19. or elſe, it by right deſcends 
to all the ſons equally, and then every father of a family will have it, as well 
as the three ſons of Noah: take which you will, it deſtroys the preſent 
governments and kingdoms, that are now in the world, ſince whoever has 
this natural power of a king, by right deſcending to him, mult have it, either 
as our author tells us Cain had it, and be lord over his brethren, and ſo be 
alone king of the whole world; or elſe, as he tells us here, Shem, Cham 
and Japhet had it, three 1 and fo be only prince of his own fami! Iv, 


and all families independent one of another: all the world muſt be only one 
empire by the right of the next heir, or elſe every family be a diſtinct govern- 


ment of itſelf, by the © lordſhip of Adam's deſcending to parents of families.“ 
And to this only tend all the proofs he here gives us of the deſcent of Adam's 
lordſhip : for continuing his ſtory of this deſcent, he ſays, 


9. 143. © Id the diſperſion of Babel, we mult certainty End the eſtabliſhment 


& of royal power, throughout the kingdoms of the world,” P. 14. If you 
muſt find it pray do, and you will help us to a new piece of hiltory : but 
you muſt ſhew it us before we ſhall be bound to believe, that regal power was 
eſtabliſhed in the world upon your principles: for, that regal power was 


eſtabliſhed © in the kingdoms of the world,” I think no body will diſpute ; 


but that there ſhould be kingdoms in the world, whoſe ſeveral kings enjoyed 
| their crowns, “ by right deſcending to them from Adam,” that we think not 


only apocryphal, but alſo utterly impoſſible. If our author has no better 
foundation {or his monarchy than a ſuppoſition of what was done at the diſper- 


ſion of Babel, the monarchy he ere&s thereon, whoſe top is to reach to heaven 


to unite mankind, will ſerve only to divide and ſcatter them as that tower 


did; and, inſtead of eſtabliſhing civil government and ord: er in che world, will 


produce noching but confuſion. 


$. 144. Fox 
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8. 144. Fon he tells us, the nations they were divided into, « were diſtinct 


families, which had fathers for rulers over them; whereby it appears, 


« that even in the confuſion, God was careful to preſerve the fatherly au- 
e thority, by diſtributing the diverſity of languages according to the diverſity 
of families,” p. 14. It would have been a hard matter for any one but 
our author to have found out fo plainly, in the text he here brings, that all 
the nations in that diſperſion were governed by fathers, and that“ God was 


careful to preſerve the fatherly authority.” The words of the text are; 
Ibheſe are the ſons of Shem after their families, after their tongues in their 
„lands, after their nations;“ and the ſame thing is ſaid of Cham and Japhet, 
after an enumeration of their poſterities : in all which there is not one word 
faid of their governors, or forms of government; of fathers, or fatherly au- 
thority. But our author, who i is very quick ſighted to ſpy out fatherhood, 
where no body elfe could fee any the leaſt glimpſes of it, tells us poſitively 


their © rulers were fathers, and God was careful to preſerve the fatherly au- 


** thority;” and why? Becauſe thoſe of the ſame family ſpoke the ſame lan- 
| guage, and ſo of neceſſity in the diviſion kept together. Juſt as if one ſhould | 


argue thus: Hannibal in his army, conſiſting of divers nations, kept thoſe of 


the ſame language together; therefore fathers were captains of each band, 
and Hannibal was careful of the fatherly authority: or in peopling of Carolina, 
the Engliſh, French, Scotch and Welch that are there, plant themſelves 


together, and by them the country is divided “ in their lands after their 


_« tongues, after their families, after their nations ;” therefore care was taken 
of the fatherly authority : or becauſe, in many parts of America, every little 
tribe was a diſtinct people, with a different language, one ſhould infer, that 
therefore God was careful to preſerve the fatherly authority,” or that there- 


fore their rulers © enjoyed Adam's lordſhip by right deſcending to them,” 
though we know not who were their governors, nor what their form of go- 


vernment, but only that they were divided into little eee ſocieties, 


prong different languages. 
$. 145. Tue ſcripture ſays not a word of their rulers or forms of govern- 


ment, but only gives an account, how mankind came to be divided into diſtin& 
languages and nations; and therefore it is not to argue from the authority of 
ſcripture, to tell us poſitively, fathers were their rulers, when the ſcripture 


favs no ſuch thing; but to ſet up fancies of one's own brain, when we con- 


fidently aver matter of fact, where records are utterly filent. Upon a like 


ground, 1. e. none at all, he ſays, © That they were not confuſed multitudes 


without heads and governors, and at erty to. chooſe what governors or 


governments they pleaſed.” 


6 140. For I demand, when mankind were al yet of one language, all 


congregated in the plain of Shinar, were they then all under one monarch, 


4 8 hg enjoyed the lordſhip of Adam by right deſcending to him?“ If they | 
were not, there were then no thoughts, it is plain, of Adam s heir, no right 
to government known then upon that title; no care taken, by God or man, 

of Adam's fatherly aut hority. If when mankind were but one people, dwelt 


al together, and Were of one c language, and were upon — a city together; 


and 
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and when it is plain, they could not but know the right heir, for Shem lived 


till Tfaac's time, a long while aſter the diviſion at Babel; if then, I fay, they 
were not under the monarchical government of Adam's fatherhood, by right 


deſcending to the heir, it is plain there was no regard had to the fatherhood, 
no monarchy acknowledged due to Adam's heir, no empire of Shem's in Aſia, 


and conſequently no ſuch diviſion of the world by Noah, as our author has 


talked of. As far as we can conclude any thing from ſcripture in this matter, 
it ſeems from this place, that if they had any government, it was rather a 
commonwealth than an abſolute monarchy : for the ſcripture tells us, Gen. 
xi. They ſaid:“ it was not a prince commanded the building of this city 


and tower, it was not by the command of one monarch, but by the conſul- 


tation of many, a free people; let us build us a city:“ they built it for 
themſelves as free-men, not as flaves for their lord and maſter : “ that we be 
* not ſcattered abroad; having a city once built, and fixed habitations to 


ſettle our abodes and families. This was the conſultation and deſign of a 
people, that were at liberty to part aſunder, but deſired to keep in one body, 


and could not have been either neceſſary or likely in men tied together under 


the government of one monarch, who if they had been, as our author tells 
us, all ſlaves under the abſolute dominion of a monarch, needed not have 
taken ſuch care to hinder themſelves from wandering out of the reach of his 
_ dominion. I demand whether this be not plainer in ſcripture than any thing 
of Adam's heir or fatherly authority? nh 
$. 147. Bur if being, as God fays, Gen. xi. 6. one people, they had one 
ruler, one king by natural right, abſolute and ſupreme over them, „what 
<« care had God to preſerve the paternal authority of the ſupreme fatherhood,” 
if on a ſudden he ſuffer 72 (for ſo many our author talks of) diſtinct nations 
to be erected out of it, under diſtin& goyernors, and at once to withdraw 
themſelves from the obedience of their ſovereign ? This 1s to intitle God's 
care how, and to what we pleaſe. Can it be ſenſe to ſay, that God was care- 
ful to preſerve the fatherly authority in thoſe who had it not? for if theſe 
| were ſubjects under a ſupreme prince, what authority had they? Was it an 
inſtance of God's care to preſerve the fatherly authority, when he took away 
the true ſupreme fatherhood of the natural monarch ? Can it be reaſon to ſay, 
that God, for the preſervation of fatherly authority, lets ſeveral new govern- 


ments with their governors ſtart up, who could not all have fatherly authority ? 


And is it not as much reaſon to ſay, that God is careful to deſtroy fatherly au- 
thority, when he ſuffers one, who is in poſſeſſion of it, to have his govern- 
ment torn in pieces, and ſhared by ſeveral of his ſubjects? Would it not be 
an argument juſt like this, for monarchical government, to ſay, when any 
monarchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt revolted ſubjects, that 
God was careful to preſerve monarchical power, by rending a ſettled empire 


into a multitude of little governments ? If any one will fay, that what happens 


in providence to be preſerved, God is careful to preſerve as a thing therefore 
to be eſteemed by men as neceſſary or uſeful, it is a peculiar propriety of ſpeech, 
which every one will not think fit to imitate : but this I am ſure is impoſſible 


to be either proper, or true ſpeaking, that Shem, for example, (for he was 
Vo I. II. Ee then 
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then alive ) ſhould have fatherly authority, or ſovereignty by right of father- 
hood, over that one people at Babel, and that the next moment, Shem yet liv- 
ing, 72 others ſhould have fatherly authority, or ſovereignty by right of father- 
hood, over the ſame people, divided into ſo many diſtinct governments: either 
theſe 72 fathers actually were rulers, juſt before the contuſion, and then they 
were not one people, but that God himſelf ſays ey were; or elle they were 


a commonwealth, and then where was monarchy ? or elſe theſe 72 fathers 


had fatherly authority, but knew it not. Strange! that fatherly authority 


ſhould be the only original of government amongſt men, and yet all mankind 55 


not know it; and ſtranger yet, that the confuſion of tongues ſhould reveal it 
to them all of a ſudden, that in an inſtant theſe 72 ſhould know that they 


had fatherly power, and all others know that they were to obey it in them, and 
every one know that particular fatherly authority to which he was a ſubject. 


He that can think this arguing from ſcripture, may from thence make out 


what model of an Eutopia will beſt ſuit with his fancy or intereſt ; and this 


fatherhood, thus diſpoſed of, will juſtify both a prince who claims an univer- 


ſal monarchy, and his ſubjects, who, being fathers of families, ſhall quit all 


ſubjection to him, and canton his empire into leſs governments fot themſelves : 


for it will always remain a doubt in which of theſe the fatherly authority re- 
ſided, till our author reſolves us, whether Shem, who was then alive, or theſe 


-2 new princes, beginning ſo many new empires in his dominions, and over 


his ſubjects, had right to govern; fince our author tells us, that both one and 
the other had fatherly, which is ſupreme authority, and are brought in by 
him as inſtances of thoſe who did “ enjoy the lordſhips of Adam by right de- 
ſcending to them, which was as large and ample as the abſoluteſt dominion 
« of any monarch.” This at leaſt is unavoidable, that if God was careful to 
« preſerve the ſatherly authority, in the 72 new erected nations,” it neceſſa- 


rily follows, that he was as careful to deſtroy all pretences of Adam's heir; 


ſince he took care, and therefore did preſerve the fatherly authority in ſo many, 
at leaſt 71, that could not poſſibly be Adam's heirs, when the right heir t 
God had ever ordained any ſuch inheritance) could not but be known, Shem 


then living, and they being all one people. 


F. 148. NiMRoD is his next inſtance of enjoying this patriarchal power, 
p. 16. but J know not for what reaſon our author ſeems a little unkind to him, 
and fays, that he © againſt right enlarged his empire, by ſeizing violently on 

« the rights of other lords of families.” Theſe lords of families here were called 


fathers of families, in his account of the diſperſion at Babel: but it matters not 


how they were called, fo we know who they are; for this fatherly authority : : 
muſt be in them, either as heirs to Adam, and fo there could not be 7a, nor 


above one at once; or elle as natural parents over their children, and fo every 
father will have paternal authority over his children by the ſame right, and in 


as large extent as thoſe 72 had, and ſo be independent princes over their own 
offspring. Taking his lords of ſamilies in this later ſenſe, (as it is hard to give 
thoſe words any other ſenſe in this place) he gives us a very pretty account of 


the original of monarchy, in theſe following words, p. 16. And in this ſenſe 


„he may be ſaid to be the author and ſoundet of monarchy, viz, As againſt 
_ —_ — 
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right ſeizing violently on the rights of fathers over their children; which 


paternal authority, if it be in them, by right of nature, (for elſe how could, 
thoſe 72 come by it?) no body can take from them without their own con- 
ſents; and then I deſire our author and his friends to conſider, how far this 
will concern other princes, and whether it will not, according to his con- 
cluſion of that paragraph, reſolve all regal power of thoſe, whoſe dominions 
extend beyond their families, either into tyranny and uſurpation, or election 
and conſent of fathers of families, which will differ very little from conſent of 


the people. 


F. 149. ALL his inſtances, in the next ſection, p. 17. of the 12 dukes of 


Edom, the nine kings in a little corner of Aſia in Abraham's days, the 31 kings 


in Canaan deſtroyed by Joſhua, and the care he takes to prove that theſe were 


all ſovereign princes, and that every town in thoſe days had a king, are fo many 
direct proofs againſt him, that it was not the lordſhip of Adam by right de- 
ſcending to them, that made kings: for if they had held their royalties by that 
title, either there muſt have been but one ſovereign over them all, or elſe every 
father of a family had been as good a prince, and had as good a claim to royalty, 
as theſe : for if all the ſons of Eſau had each of them, the younger as well as 
the eldeſt, the right of fatherhood, and ſo were ſovereign princes after their fa- 
thers death, the ſame right had their ſons after them, and fo on to all poſterity; 
which will limit all the natural power of fatherhood, only to be over the iſſue 
of their own bodies, and their deſcendents : which power of fatherhood dies 
with the head of each family, and-makes way for the like power of fatherhood 


to take place in each of his ſons over their reſpective poſterities : whereby the 


power of fatherhood will be preſerved indeed, and is intelligible, but will not 


be at all to our author's purpoſe. None of the inſtances he bring are proofs 
of any power they had, as heirs of Adam's paternal authority by the title of his 
fatherhood deſcending to them; no, nor of any power they had by virtue of 


their own: for Adam's fatherhood being over all mankind, it could deſcend 
but to one at once, and from him to his right heir only, and ſo there could by 
that title be but one king in the world at a time: and by right of fatherhood, 


not deſcending from Adam, it mult be only as they themſelves were fathers, 


and fo could be over none but their own poſterity. So that if thoſe 12 dukes | 
of Edom; if Abraham and the nine kings his neighbours; if Jacob and Eſau, 
and the 31 kings in Canaan, the 72 kings multilated by Adonibeſeck, the 32 
kings that came to Benhadad, the 70 kings of Greece making war at Troy, 
were, as our author contends, all of them ſovereign princes; it is evident that 
kings derived their power from ſome other original than fatherhood, ſince 
| ſome of theſe had power over more than their own poſterity; and it is demon- 
ſtration, they could not be all heirs to Adam: for I challenge any man to make 
any pretence to power by right of fatherhood, either intelligible or poſſible in 
any one, other wiſe, than either as Adam's heir, or as progenitor over his own 


deſcendents, naturally ſprung from him. And if our author could ſhew that 


any one of theſe princes, of which he gives us here fo large a catalogue, had 


his authority by either of theſe titles, I think I might yield him the cauſe; 


though it is manifeſt they are all impertinent, and directly contrary to what he 


of brings 
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brings them to prove, viz. © That the lordſhip which Adam had over the 


« world by right deſcended to the patriarchs.” 


F. 150. 11 AVING told us, p. 16. That © the patriarchal government con- 
„ tinued in Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, until the Egyptian bondage,” p. 17. 


he tells us, by manifeſt footſteps we may trace this paternal government 


S 
« unto the Iſraelites coming into Egypt, where the exerciſe of the ſupreme 


<« patriarchal government was intermitted, becauſe they were in ſubjection to 
* a ſtronger prince. 


author's ſenſe, i. e. of abſolute monarchical power deſcending from Adam, 


and exerciſed by right of fatherhood, we have ſeen; that is for 2290 years no 
footſteps at all; fince in all that time he cannot produce any one example of 
any perſon who claimed or exerciſed regal authority by right of fatherhood ; 

or ſhew any one who being a king was Adam's heir: all that his proofs amount 
to, is only this, that there were fathers, patriarchs and kings, in that age of 


- the world; but that the fathers and patriarchs had any abſolute arbitrary POW 


er, or by What titles thoſe kings had their's, and of what extent it was, the 


ſcripture is wholly ſilent; it is manifeſt by right of fatherhood they neither did, 


nor could claim any title to dominion and empire. 


&. 151. To ſay, That the exerciſe of ſupreme patriarchal government was 


1 . becauſe they were in ſubjection to a ſtronger prince,” proves no- 
thing but what I before ſuſpected, viz. ©* That patriarchal juriſdiction or go- 
&« vernment' is a fallacious expreſſion, and does not in our author ſignify (what 
he would yet infinuate by it) paternal and regal Power, ſuch an abſolute ſove- 
reignty as he ſuppofes was in Adam. >, 
$. 152. For how can he ſay that patriarchal juriſdiction was intermitzed h m.- 
Egypt, where there was a king, under whoſe regal government the Iſraelites 


were, if patriarchal were abſolute monarchical juriſdiction? And if it were not, 
but ſomething elſe, why does he make ſuch ado about a power not in queſ- 
tion, and nothing to the purpoſe? The exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdiction, if 


_ patriarchal be regal, was not intermitted whilſt the Iſraelites were in Egypt. 
It is true, the exerciſe of regal power was not then in the hands of any of the 
promiſed ſeed of Abraham, nor before neither that I know; but what is that 
to the intermiſſion of regal authority, as deſcending from Adam, unleſs our 
author will have it, that this choſen line of Abraham had the right of inheri- 
| tance to Adam's lordſhip ? and then to what purpoſe are his inſtances of the 
72 rulers, in whom the fatherly authority was preſerved in the confuſion at 
Babel? Why does he bring the 12 princes fons of Iſmael; and the dukes of 
Edom, and join them with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, as examples of the 
exerciſe of true patriarchal government, if the exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdic- 
tion were intermitted in the world, whenever the heirs of Jacob had not ſu- 
preme power? I fear, ſupreme patriarchal juriſdiction was not only inter- 
mitted, but from the time of the Egyptian bondage quite loſt in the world, 


fince it will be hard to find, from that time downwards, any one who exerciſed 


it as an inheritance deſcending to him from the patriarchs Abraham, Haac, 
and Jacob. I imagined monarchical government would have ſerved his turn 
in the hands of Pharaoh, or any body. But one cannot eaſily diſcover in all 
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places what his diſcourſe tends to, as particularly in this place it is not obvi- 
ous to gueſs what he drives at, when he ſays, © the exerciſe of ſupreme patri- 
« archal juriſdiction in Egypt,” or how this ſerves to make out the deſcent of 
Adam's lordſhip to the patriarchs, or any body elſe. 

$. 153. FoR I thought he had been giving us out of ſcripture, proofs and 
examples of monarchical government, founded on paternal authority, deſcend- 


ing from Adam; and not an hiſtory of the Jews: amongſt whom yet we find 


no kings, till many years after they were a people: and when kings were their 
rulers, there is not the leaſt mention or room for a pretence that they were 
heirs to Adam, or kings by paternal authority. I expected, talking ſo much 
as he does of ſcripture, that he would have produced thence a ſeries of mo- 
narchs, whoſe titles were clear to Adam's fatherhood, and who as heirs to 


him, owned and exerciſed paternal juriſdiction over their ſubje&s, and that 
this was the true patriarchical government: whereas he neither proves, that 
the patriarchs were kings; nor that either kings or patriarchs were heirs to 
Adam, or ſo much as pretended to it: and one may as well prove, that the 
patriarchs were all abſolute monarchs ;- that the power both of patriarchs and 


kings was only paternal; and that this power deſcended to them from Adam: 
I fay all theſe propofitions may be as well proved by a confuſed account of a 


multitude of little kings in the Weſt-Indies, out of Ferdinando Soto, or 
any of our late hiſtories of the Northern America, or by our author's 70 kings 
of Greece, out of Homer, as by any thing he brings out of ſcripture, in that 


multitude of kings he has reckoned up. ES 5 
F. 154. Ax p methinks he ſhould have let Homer and his wars of Troyalone, 


ſince his great zeal to truth or monarchy carried him to ſuch a pitch of tranſport 


againſt philoſophers and poets, that he tells us in his preface, that“ there are 


too many in theſe days, who pleaſe themſelves in running after the opinions 
« of philoſophers and poets, to find out ſuch an original of government, as 


might promiſe them ſome title to liberty, to the great ſcandal of chriſtiani- 


« ty, and bringing in of atheiſm.” And yet theſe heathens, philoſopher Ariſ- 


totle, and poet Homer, are not rejected by our zealous chriſtian politician, 


whenever they offer any thing that ſeems to ſerve his turn; whether © to the 
great ſcandal of chriſtianity and bringing in of atheiſm,” let him look. This 


I cannot but obſerve, in authors who it is viſible write not for truth, how ready 


zeal for intereſt and party is to entitle chriſtianity to their deſigns, and to charge 


atheiſm on thoſe who will not without examining ſubmit to their doctrines, 
and blindly ſwallow their nonſenſe. e tends. 


« . 


Bur to return to his ſcripture hiſtory, our author farther tells us, p. 18. that 
after the return of the Iſraelites out of bondage, God, out of a ſpecial care 
of them, choſe Moſes, and Joſhua ſucceſſively to govern as princes in the 


place and ſtead of the ſupreme fathers.” If it be true, that they returned 


out of bondage, it muſt be into a tate of freedom, and muſt imply, that both 


before and after this bondage they were free; unleſs our author will fay, that 
changing of maſters is returning out of bondage; or that a ſlave returns out of 
bondage, when he is removed from one gally to another. If then they re- 
turned out of bondage, it is plain that in thoſe days, whatever our author in 


— . 
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his preface ſays to the contrary, there were difference between a ſon, a ſub- 
ject, and a ſlave; and that neither the patriarchs before, nor their rulers after 
this “ Egyptian bondage, numbered their ſons or ſubjects amongſt their poſ- 
« {eſhons,” and diſpoſed of them with as abſolute a dominion, as they did their 
other goods. | CTY „ 

8. 155. TH1s is evident in Jacob, to whom Reuben offered his two ſons 

as pledges; and Judah was at laſt ſurety for Benjamin's ſafe return out of Egypt: 
which all had been vain, ſuperfluous, and but a ſort of mockery, if Jacob had 
had the ſame power over every one of his family, as he had over his ox or his 
aſs, as an owner over his ſubſtance; and the offers that Reuben or Judah made 
had been ſuch a ſecurity for returning of Benjamin, as if a man ſhould take two 
lambs out of his lord's flock, and offer one as ſecurity, that he will ſafely re- 
ſtore the other. 5 = 1 


8. 156. Wur they were out of this bondage, what then? © God out of 1 
a ſpecial care of them, the Iſraelites. It is well that once in his book he = 
will allow God to have any care of the people; for in other places he ſpeaks 8 
of mankind, as if God had no care of any part of them, but only of their mo- == 
narchs, and that the reſt of the people, the ſocieties of men, were made as ſo 
many herds of cattle, only for the ſervice, uſe, and pleaſure of their princes. 
F. 157. Cnost Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to govern as princes;” a 
ſhre wid argument our author has found out to prove God's care of the fatherly 
authority, and Adam's heirs, that here, as an expreſſion of his care of his own _ 
people, he chooſes thoſe for princes over them, that had not the leaſt pretence 
to either. The perſons choſen were, Moſes, of the tribe of Levi, and Joſhua 
of the tribe of Ephraim, neither of which had any title of fatherhood. But 
ſays our author, they were in the place and ſtead of the ſupreme fathers. If 
God had any where as plainly declared his choice of ſuch fathers to be rulers, 
as he did of Moſes and Joſhua, we might believe Moſes and Joſhua were in 
their place and ſtead : but that being the queſtion in debate, till that be better 
proved, Moſes being choſen by God to be ruler of his people, will no more 
prove that government belonged to Adam's heir, or to the fatherhood, than 
God's chooling Aaron of the tribe of Levi to be prieſt, will prove that the 
prieſthood belonged to Adam's heir, or the prime fathers; ſince God would 
chooſe Aaron to be prieſt, and Moſes ruler in Iſrael, though neither of thoſe 
offices were ſettled on Adam's heir, or the fatherhood. e. 
8. 158. OUR author goes on, © And after them likewiſe for a time he raiſed 
up judges, to defend his people in time of peril,” p. 18. This proves fa- 
therly authority to be the original of government, and that it deſcended from 
Adam to his heirs, juſt as well as what went before : only here our author 
ſeems to confeſs, that theſe judges, who were all the governors they then had, 
were only men of valour, whom they made their generals to defend them in 
time of peril; and cannot God raiſe up ſuch men, unleſs fatherhood have a title 
to government? 5 io io el „ 5 FE T9 
F. 159. Bo x fays our author, © when God gave the Iſraelites kings, he r- 
« eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal go- I 
„ vernment,“ p. 18. 8 
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85 160. How did God re-eſtabliſh it? by a law, a poſitive command? We 
find no ſuch thing. Our author means then, that when God gave them a 
king, in giving them a king, he re-eſtabliſhed the right, &c. To re-eſtabliſh 


de facto the right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government, is to put a man 


in poſſeſſion of that government which his fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal 
ſucceſſion had a right to: for, firſt, if it were another government than what 
his anceſtors had, it was not ſuccecding to an ancient right, but beginning a 
new one: for if a prince ſhould give a man, beſides his antient patrimony, 
which for ſome ages his family had been diſſeized of, an additional eſtate, ne- 
ver before in the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors, he could not be ſaid to re-eſta- 
bliſh the right of lineal ſucceſſion to any more than what had been former] 


enjoyed by his anceſtors. It therefore the power the kings of Iſrael had, were 


any thing more than Iſaac or Jacob had, it was not the re-eſtabliſhing in them 


the right of ſucceſſion to a power, but giving them a new power, however 

you pleaſe to call it, paternal or not: and whether Ifaac and Jacob had the 

ſame power that the kings of Iſrael had, I deſire any one, by what has been 

above ſaid, to conſider ; and I do not think they will find, that either Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, or Jacob, had any regal power at all. 


F. 161. NExT, there can be no re-eſtabliſhment of the prime and ancient 
right of lineal ſucceſſion” to any thing, unleſs he, that is put in poſſeſſion 
of it, has the right to ſucceed, and be the true and next heir to him he ſuc- 


ceeds to. Can that be a re-eſtabliſhment, which begins in a new family? or 
that the re- eſtabliſnment of an ancient right of lineal ſucceſſion,” when a 
crown 1s given to one, who has no right of ſucceſſion to it; and who, if the 
lineal ſucceſſion had gone on, had been out of all potſibility of pretence to it? 
Saul, the firſt king God gave the Iſraelites, was of the tribe of Benjamin. 


Was the“ ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion re-eſtabliſhed” in him? 


The next was David, the youngelt ſon of Jelte, of the poſterity of Judah, Jacob's 
third fon. Was the“ ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal 
government re-eſtabliſhed” in him? or in Solomon, his younger fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor in the throne? or in Jeroboam over the ten tribes? or in Athaliah, a woman 
who reigned fix years an utter ſtranger to the royal blood? If the ancient mg 
prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government were re-eſtabliſhed” i 

any of theſe or their poſterity, * the ancient and prime right of lineal en 

« to paternal government” belongs to younger brothers as well as elder, and 
may be re-eſtabliſhed in any man living: for whatever younger brothers, © by 
ancient and prime right of lineal ſacceffion-" may have as well as the elder, 
that every man living may have a right to, by lineal ſucceſſion, and Sir Robert as 


60 


well as any other. And fo what a brave right of lineal ſucceſſion, to his paternal or 


regal government, our author has re-eſtabliſhed, for the ſecuring the rights and 


inheritance of crowns, where every one may have it, let the world conſider. 
$. 162. Bur fays our author however, p. 19. © Whenſoever God made 
« choice of any ſpecial perſon to be king, he intended that the iſſue alſo ſhould 


have benefit thereof, as being comprehended ſufficiently in the perſon of the 


« father, although the father was only named in the grant.” This yet will 
not help out ſucceſſion : for if, as our author ſays, the benefit of the 5 be 


intended 
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intended to the iflue of the grantee, this will not direct the ſaccefion ; ſince, 


if God give any thing to a man and his ifſue in general, the claim cannot be to 


any one of that iflue in particular; every one that is of his race will have an 
equal right. If it be ſaid, our author meant heir, I believe our author was as 


willing as any body to have uſed that word, if it would have ſerved his turn: 
but Solomon, who ſucceeded David in the throne, being no more his heir than 
Jeroboam, who ſucceeded him in the government of the ten tribes, was his 
iſſue, our author had reaſon to avoid ſaying, that God intended it to the heirs, 


when that would not hold in a ſuccetiion, which our author could not ex- 
cept againſt ; and fo he has left his ſucceſſion as undetermined, as if he had 


ſaid nothing about it: for if the regal power be given by God to a man and his 


iſſue, as the land of Canaan was to Abraham and his ſeed, muſt they not 
all have a title to it, all ſhare in it? And one may as well ſay, that by God's 
grant to Abraham and his feed, the land of Canaan was to belong only to one 
of his ſeed exclufive of all others, as by God's grant of dominion to a man 
and his iffue, this dominion was to belong 1 in peculigr to one of his iſſue exclu- 
five of all others. : 
8. 163. Bur how will our author prove that whenſoever God made choice 
of any cia perſon to be a king, he intended that the (I ſuppoſe he means 
his) iſſue alſo ſhould have benefit thereof? has he ſo ſoon forgot Moſes and 
Joſhua, whom in this very ſection, he ſays, God out of a 3 care choſe 
e to govern as princes,” and the judges that God raiſed up? Had not theſe | 
princes, having the fame authority of the ſupreme fatherhood, the fame 
power that the kings had; and being ſpecially choſen by God himſelf, ſhould 
not their iſſue have the benefit of that choice, as well as David or Solomon's? 
If theſe had the paternal authority put into their hands immediately by God, 
| why had not their iſſue the benefit of this grant in a ſucceſſion to this power? 

Or if they had it as Adam's heirs,” why did not their heirs enjoy it after them 
by right deſcending to them? for they could not be heirs to one another. Was 
the power the ſame, and from the fame original, in Moſes, Joſhua and the 
Judges, as it was in David and the Kings; and was it inheritable in one, and 
not in the other? If it was not paternal authority, then God's own people 
were governed by thoſe that had not paternal authority, and thoſe governors 
did well enough without it: if it were paternal authority, and God choſe the 
perſons that were to exerciſe it, our author's rule fails, that whenſoever God 
e makes choice of any perſon to be ſupreme ruler” (for I ſuppoſe the name 
king has no ſpell 1 in it, it is not the title, but the power makes 9 difference) 
he intends that the iſſue alſo ſhould have the benefit of it, fince from their 
coming out of Egypt to David's time, 400 years, the iſſue was never * ſo ſuf- 
4 ficiently comprehended in the perſon of the father,” as that any ſon, after 
the death of his father, ſucceeded to the government amongſt all thoſe judges 
that judged Iſrael. If, to avoid this, it be ſaid, God always choſe the perſon 
of the ſucceſſor, and fo, transferring the fatherly authority to him, excluded 
his iſſue from ſucceeding to it, that is manifeſtly not ſo in the ſtory of Jephtha, 


where he articled with the people, and ey made him judge over them, as 


F. 164. IT 
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the war thereupon with the Benjamites, in the three laſt chapters of Judges; 
and when he finds, that the Levite appeals to the people for juſtice, that it was 


be ever ſo well proved, yet it will not infer a neceſſity of monarchical govern- 
ment; if the former, it will ſeem very ſtrange and improbable, that God 5 
ſhould ordain fatherly authority to be ſo ſacred amongſt the ſons of men, that WL 
there could be no power, or government without it, and yet that amongſt his e 


ture or revelation ſay ſo? By the ſame law alſo he muſt ſay, which of his iſſue 
muſt enjoy the crown in ſucceſſion, and fo point out the heir, or elſe leave his 
iſſue to divide or ſcramble for the government: both alike abſurd, and ſuch 


and yet God, when he gave the land of Canaan to Abraham, Gen. xiii. 15. 
thought fit to put his ſeed into the grant too: ſo the prieſthood was given to Aaron 
and his ſeed; and the crown God gave not only to David, but his ſeed alſo: and 


„ the benefit of it, when he chuſes any perſon to be king, yet we ſee that 
Ff DD 


| 

| 
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8. 164. IT is in vain then to ſay, that“ whenſoever God chuſes any ſpo- | 

* cia] perſon to have the exercite of paternal authority,” (tor if that be not to ö 
be king, I deſire to know the difference between a king and one having the ex- | 
erciſe of paternal authority) © he intends the iſſue alto ſhould have the benefit 
of it,” ſince we find the authority, the judges had, ended with them, and i 
deſcended not to their iſſue; and if the judges had not paternal authority, I | | 
fear it will trouble our author, or any of the friends to his principles, to tell | | 
who had then the paternal authority, that is, the government and lupreme ; 
power amongſt the Iſraelites : and I ſuſpe& they muſt confeſs that the choſen 1 
people of God continued a people ſeveral hundreds of years, without any know=- | 
ledge or thought of this paternal authority, or any appearance of monarchical | 
government at all. . ,t. hg ow 1 5 — | 
$. 165. To be ſatisfied of this, he need but read the ſtory of the Levite, and : 


the tribes and the congregation, that debated, reſolved, and directed all tat | 
was done on that occaſion; he muſt conclude, either that God was not“ care- | 
«« ful to preſerve the fatherly authority” amongſt his own choſen people; or j 
clic that the fatherly authority may be preſerved, where there is no monarchical | 
government: if the latter, then it will follow, that though fatherly authority — IG 


Er 


own people, even whilſt he is providing a government for them, and therein 


preſcribes rules to the ſeveral ſtates and relations of men, this great and funda- 
mental one, this moſt material and neceſſary of all the reſt, ſhould be concealed, 


and lie neglected for 400 years after. 5 3 

8. 166. BEFORRH I leave this, I muſt aſk how our author knows that © when & 
« ſoever God makes choice of any ſpecial perſon to be king, he intends that 3 
« the iſſue ſhould have the benefit thereof?“ Does God by the law of na- 1 


as will deſtroy the benefit of ſuch grant to the iſſue. When any ſuch declara- 


tion of God's intention is produced, it will be our duty to believe God intends 

it ſo; but till that be done, our author muſt ſhew us ſome better warrant, 

before we ſhall be obliged to receive him as the authentick revealer of God's 
RB e . 1 


F. 167. Tux iſſue, ſays our author, is comprehended ſufficiently in the 
« perſon of the father, although the father only was named in the grant:“ 


however our author aſſures us that God intends, that the iſſue ſhould have 
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the kingdom Which he gave to Saul, without mentioning his ſeed after him, 


never came to any of his iſſue; and why, when God choſe a perſon to be king, 
he ſhould intend, that his iſſue ſhould have the benefit of it, more than when 


he choſe one to be judge in Iſrael, I would fain know a reaſon; or why does 


a grant of fatherly authority to a king more comprehend the iſſue, than when 
a like grant is made to a judge? Is paternal authority by right to deſcend to 
the iſſue of one, and not of the other? There will need ſome reaſon to be 
ſhewn of this difference, more than the name, when the thing given is the 
fame fatherly authority, and the manner of giving it, God's choice of the per- 
ſon, the ſame too; for I ſuppoſe our author, when he fays, © God raiſed up 


« judges,” will by no means allow, they were choſen by the people. 


S8. 168. Bur ſince our author has ſo confidently aſſured us of the care of God 
to preſerve the fatherhood, and pretends to build all he ſays upon the autho- 
rity of the ſcripture, we may well expect that that people, whoſe law, conſti- 
tution and hiſtory is chiefly contained in the ſcripture, ſhould furniſh him 
with the cleareſt inſtances of God's care of preſerving the fatherly authority, 
in that people who it is agreed he had a moſt peculiar care of. Let us ſee then 
what ſtate this paternal authority or government was in amongſt the Jews, 
from their beginning to be a people. It was omitted by our author's confeſ- 
ſion, from their coming into Egypt, till their return out of that bondage, 
above 200 years: from thence till God gave the Iſraelites a king, about 400 
years more, our author gives but a very ſlender account of it; nor indeed all 

that time are there the leaſt footſteps of paternal or regal government amongſt | 
them. But then ſays our author, God re-eſtabliſhed the ancient. d e 


* right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government.” 


F. 169. WuarT a lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government” was. then 
eſtabliſhed, we have already ſeen. I only now confider how long this laſted, 
and that was to their captivity, about zoo years: from thence to their deſtruc- 
tion by the Romans, above 650 years after, the © ancient and prime right of 
lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government” was again Joſt, and they continued 
a people in the promiſed land without it. So that of 1750 years that they 
were God's peculiar people, they had hereditary kingly government amongſt = 
them not one third of the time; and of that time there is not the leaſt footſtep 


of one moment of © paternal government, nor the re-eftabliſhment of the an- 


client and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to it, whether we ſuppoſe it to be 
derived, as from its fountain, from David, Saul, Abraham, or, bien 1 


our author 8 ae i is the only; true, from Adam. 
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F. 1. I having been ſhewn in the foregoing diſcourſe, 


1. THAT Adam had not, either by natural right of fatherhood, 


or by poſitive donation from God, any ſuch authority over his chil- 
dren, or dominion over the world, as is pretended: 5 


2. THAT if he had, his heirs yet had no right to it: 1 8 
3. THAT if his heirs had, there being no law of nature nor poſitive law 


of God that determines which is the right heir in all caſes that may ariſe, 
the right of ſucceſſion, and conſequently of bearing rule, could not have been 


certainly determined : 


ry 


4. THAT if even that had been determined, yet the knowledge of which 
is the eldeſt line of Adam's poſterity, being fo long ſince utterly loſt, that in 
the races of mankind and families of the world, there remains not to one 
above another, the leaſt pretence to be the eldeſt houſe, and to have the right 
of inheritance : IT Tn TTY ls 1 
Al theſe premiſes having, as I think, been clearly made out, it is impoſ- 

ſible that the rulers now on earth ſhould make any benefit, or derive any the 
| leaſt ſhadow of authority from that, which is held to be the fountain of all 
power, Adam's private dominion and paternal juriſdiction ;” ſo that he that 
will not give juſt occaſion to think that all government in the world is the 
product only of force and violence, and that men live together by no other 
rules but that of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries it, and ſo lay a foundation 
for perpetual diſorder and miſchief, tumult, ſedition and rebellion, (things 
that the followers of that hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out againſt) muſt of neceſ— 
ſity find out another riſe of government, another original of political power, 
and another way of deſigning and knowing the perſons that have it, than what 


Sir Robert Filmer hath taught us. VV . 
F. 2. To this purpoſe, I think it may not be amiſs, to ſet down what I 


take to be political power; that the power of a magiſtrateover a ſubject, may 
be diſtinguiſhed from that of a father over his children, a maſter over his ſer- 
vant, a huſband over his wife, and a lord over his ſlave. All which diſtin& 


powers happening ſometimes together in the ſame man, if he be conſidered 


under theſe different relations, it may help us to diſtinguiſh theſe e one 
. | 1 g — . ...__S 
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from another, 5 ſhew the difference betwixt a ruler of a commonwealth, . 
father of a family, and a captain of a galley. 

FS. 3. Pol IT IAT power, then, I take to be a right of making law with 
penalties of death, and conſequently all leſs penalties for the regulating and 9 
preſerving of property, and of employing the force of the community, in the ex- _ =; 
ecution of ſuch laws, and in the defence of the commonwealth from foreign 
e 5 all this only for the e 1 85 


0 H A P. II. 
Of the ſtate of nature. 
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8. 4. O under end political power right, and derive it Fon its original, 
we muſt confider, what ſtate all men are naturally in, and that 
W 4 tate of perfect freedom to order their actions and diſpoſe of their poſ- 
ſeſſions and perſons, as they think fit, within the bounds of the law of na- 
ture; without aſking leave, or depending upon the will of any other man. 
As rATE alſo of equality, wherein all the power and juriſdiction is recipro- 
cal, no one having more than another; there being nothing more evident, 
than that creatures of the ſame ſpecies and rank, promiſcuouſly born to all the . == 
fame advantages of nature, and the uſe of the fame faculties, ſhould alfo be EE. 
equal one amongſt another without ſubordination or ſubjection; unleſs the 
lord and maſter of them all ſhould, by any manifeſt declaration of his will, = 
| ſet one above another, and confer on him, by an evident and Clear appoint- r 
ment, an undoubted right to dominion and ſovereignty. 3 
Fi. 5. Tnis equality of men by nature, the judicious Hooker Jocks! upon 


as ſo evident in itſelf, and beyond all queſtion, that he makes it the foun- * 
dation of that obligation to mutual love amongſt men, on which he builds the 5 
duties they owe one another, and from whence he derives the great maxims 1 

of juſtice and charity. His words are, = 
„Tn like natural inducement hath brought men to know that it is no == 

« lefs their duty, to love others than themſelves ; for ſeeing thoſe W E | 
© whichare equal, muſt needs all have one meaſure ; if I cannot but with to E 
receive good, even as much at every man's hands, as any man can wiſh unto = 


his own ſoul, how ſhould I look to have any part of my defire herein fatif= = 

«© fied, unleſs myſelf be careful to fatisfy the like defire, which is undoubted- —_ 

ly in other men, being of one and the ſame nature? To have any thing EE 

. offered them repugnant to this deſire, muſt needs in all reſpects grieve them | 
as much as me; fo that if I do harm, I muſt look to ſuffer, there being 

no reaſon that others ſhould ſhew greater meaſure of love to me, than they = 

« have by me ſhewed unto them: my deſire therefore to be loved of my = 
_« equals in nature, as much as'/poffible may be, impoſeth upon me a natural 7 
duty of. bearing to them-ward fully the like affection : from which relation * 
« of equality detweens ourſelves and them that are as ourſelves, what ſeveral Rx 
e rules _ = 
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ce rules and canons natural reaſon hath drawn, for direction of life, no man is 
„ jgnorant.” Eccl. Pol. lib. i. | ee e 5 

8. 6. BuT though this be a ſtate of liberty, yet it is not a ſtate of licence: 
though man in that ſtate have an uncontroulable liberty to diſpoſe of his perfon 


or poſſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to deſtroy himſelf, or fo much as any 


creature in his poſſeſſion, but where ſome nobler uſe than its bare preſervation 
calls for it. The ſtate of nature has a law of nature to govern it, which 
obliges every one : and reaſon, which is that law, teaches all mankind, who 


will but conſult it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought to 


harm another in his life, health, liberty, or poſſeſſions : for men being all 


the workmanſhip of one omnipotent, and infinitely wife Maker; all the fer- _ 
vants of one ſovereign maſter, ſent into the world by his order, and about his 
buſineſs; they are his property, whoſe workmanſhip they are, made to laſt. 
during his, not another's pleaſure: and being furniſhed with like faculties, 
ſharing all in one community of nature, there cannot be ſuppoſed any ſuch 


ſubordination among us, that may authorize us to deſtroy one another, as it 
we were made for one another's uſes, as the inferior ranks of creatures are for 


our's. Every one, as he is bound to preſerve himſelf, and not to quit his 


ſtation wilfully, ſo by the like reaſon, when his own preſervation comes not 
in competition, ought he, as much as he can, to preſerve the reſt of mankind, 


and may not, unleſs it be to do juſtice to an offender, take away or impair 
the life, or what tends to the preſervation of life, the liberty, health, limb, 
or goods of another. FVV . 
S8. 7. AND that all men may be reſtrained from invading others rights, and 
from doing hurt to one another, and the law of nature be obſerved, which 
willeth the peace and preſervation of all mankind, the execution of the law 
of nature is, in that ſtate, put into every man's hands, whereby every one 
has a right to puniſh the tranſgreſſors of that law to ſuch a degree, as may 
hinder its violation: for the law of nature would, as all other laws that con- 


cern men in this world, be in vain, if there were no body that in the ſtate of 


nature had a power to execute that law, and thereby preſerve the innocent 
and reſtrain offenders. And if any one in the ſtate of nature may puniſh 
another for any evil he has done, every one may do ſo: for in that ſtate of 
perfect equality, where naturally there is no ſuperiority or juriſdiction of one 

over another, what any may do in proſecution of that law, every one muſt 


needs have a right to do. 


* another ;” but yet no abſolute or arbitrary power, to uſe a criminal, when 


he has got him in his hands, according to the paſſionate heats, or boundleſs 
_ extravagancy of his own will; but only to retribute to him, ſo far as calm 
reaſon and conſcience dictate, what is proportionate to his tranſgreſſion; which 
is fo much as may ſerve for reparation and reſtraint : for theſe two are the onl 


reaſons, why one man may lawfully do harm to another, which is that we 


call puniſhment. In tranſgreſſing the law of nature, the offender declares 
himſelf to live by another rule than that of reaſon and common equity, which 


is that meaſure God has ſet to the actions of men, tor their mutual ſecurity ; 


and 


F. 8. Ax p thus, in the ſtate of nature, one man comes by a power over 
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and ſo he becomes dangerous to mankind, the tye, which is to ſecure them 
from injury and violence, being ſlighted and broken by him. Which being 
a treſpaſs againſt the whole ſpecies, and the peace and ſafety of it, provided 
for by the law of nature; every man upon this ſcore, by the right he hath to 
preſerve mankind in general, may reſtrain, or where it is neceſſary, deſtroy 


things noxious to them, and fo may bring ſuch evil on any one, who hath 
tranſgreſſed that law, as may make him repent the doing of it, and thereby 
deter him, and by his example others, from doing the like miſchief. And in 
this caſe, and upon this ground, every man hath a right to puniſh the offend- 


© er, and be executioner of the law of nature.“ 


8. 9. 1 DOUBT not but this will ſeem a very ſtrange doctrine to ſome men: 


but before they condemn it, I deſire them to reſolve me, by what right any 


prince or ſtate can put to death, or puniſh an alien, for any crime he commits 


in their country. It is certain their laws, by virtue of any ſanction they te- 
ceive from the promulgated will of the legiſlative, reach not a ſtranger : they 


ſpeak not to him, nor, if they did, is he bound to hearken to them. The 
legiſlative authority, by which they are in force over the ſubjects of that com- 
monwealth, hath no power over him. Thoſe who have the ſupreme power 
of making laws in England, France or Holland, are to an Indian, but like 
the reſt of the world, men without authority: and therefore, if by the law 
of nature every man hath not a power to puniſh offences againſt it, as he ſo- 


berly judges the caſe to require, I ſee not how the magiſtrates of any com- 


munity can puniſh an alien of another country ; fince, in reference to him, 
they can have no more power than what every man naturally may have over 
another. JJ adn iar cw lg wait Mile ao Sr oo 
FS. 10. BESsIDESs the crime which conſiſts in violating the law, and varying 
from the right rule of reaſon, whereby a man ſo far becomes degenerate, and 
declares himſelf to quit the principles of human nature, and to be a noxious 
creature, there is commonly injury done to ſome perſon or other, and ſome 
other man receives damage by his tranſgreſſion: in which caſe he who hath 
received any damage, has, beſides the right of puniſhment common to him 


with other men, a particular right to ſeek reparation from him that has done 


it: and any other perſon, who finds it juſt, may alſo join with him that is in- 
jured, and aſſiſt him in recovering from the offender ſo much as may make 


ſatisfaction for the harm he has ſuffered, dg. 
F. r1. FRoM theſe two diſtinct rights, the one of puniſhing the crime for 


reſtraint, and preventing the like offence; Which right of puniſhinglis in every 
body; the other of taking reparation, which belongs only to the injured party; 
comes it to paſs that the magiſtrate, who by being magiſtrate: hath the com- 
mon right of puniſhing put into his hands, can often, where the publick 
good demands not the execution of the law, remit the puniſnment of criminal 
offences by his own authority, but yet cannot remit the ſatisfaction due to 


any private man for the damage he has received. That, he ho has ſuffered 


the damage has a right to demand in his on name, and he alone can remit: 


the damnified perſon has this power of appropriating to himfelf the goods or 


ſervice of the offender, by right of ſelf· preſervation, as every man has a power 
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to puniſh the crime, to prevent its being committed again, * by the right he 


has of preſerving all mankind,” and doing all reaſonable things he can in order 
to that end: and thus it is, that every man, in the ſtate of nature, has a power 


to kill a murderer, both to deter others from doing the like injury, which 
no reparation can compenſate, by the example of the puniſhment that attends 
it from every body; and alſo to ſecure men from the attempts of a criminal, 
who having renounced reaſon, the common rule and meaſure God hath given 
to mankind, hath, by the unjuſt violence and ſlaughter he hath committed 


upon one, declared war againſt all mankind ; and therefore may be deſtroyed 


as a lion or a tyger, one of thoſe wild ſavage beaſts, with whom men can 


have no fociety nor ſecurity : and upon this is grounded that great law of 
nature, Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed.” 
And Cain was ſo fully convinced, that every one had a right to deſtroy ſuch 
a criminal, that after the murder of his brother, he cries out, . Every one 
that findeth me, ſhall ſlay me ;” ſo plain was it writ in the hearts of all 


mankind, _ os Boſe: 8D EI 63-208 rac 
F. 12. By the fame reaſon may a man in the ſtate of nature puniſh the 


leſſer breaches of that law. It will perhaps be demanded, with death? I an» 
ſwer, each tranſgreſſion may be puniſhed: to that degree, and with ſo much 
ſeverity, as will ſuffice to make it an ill bargain to the offender, give him cauſe 
to repent, and terrify others from doing the like. Every offence, that can 
be committed in the ſtate of nature, may in the ſtate of nature be alſo puniſhed 
equally, and as far forth as it may, in a common wealth: for though it would 
be beſides my preſent purpoſe, to enter here into the particulars of the las- 
of nature, or its meaſures of puniſhment ; yet, it is certain there is ſuch a 
law, and'that too, as intelligible and plain to a rational creature, and a ſtudier 

of that law, as the poſitive laws of common wealths : nay, poſſibly plainer ; 
as much as reaſon is eaſter to be underſtood, than the fancies and intricate 
_ contrivances of men, following contrary and hidden intereſts put into words; 
for fo truly are a great part of the municipal laws of countries, which are only 
ſo far right, as they are founded on the law of nature, by which they are to be 


regulated and interpreted. 


F. 13. To this ſtrange doctrine, viz. That * in the ſtate of nature every 
one has the executive power” of the law of nature, I doubt not but it will 


be objected, that it is unreaſonable for men to be judges in their own caſes, 


that ſelf- love will make men partial to themſelves and their friends: and on 
the other ſide, that ill nature, paſſion and e Whigs carry them too far in 


n and diſorder will follow: 


puniſhing others; and hence nothing but confu 


"SES 


and that therefore God hath certainly appointed government to reftram the 


partiality and violence of men. I eaſily grant, that civil government is the 
proper remedy for the incoveniencies of the ſtate of nature, which mult oer - 
tainly be great, where men may be judges in their own caſe, ſince it is eaſy to 
be imagined, that he who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an injury, will 
ſcarce be ſo juſt as to condemn himſelf for it: but I ſhall deſire thoſe who 
make this objection, to remember, that abſolute monarchs are but men ; and 


if government is to be the remedy of thoſe evils, which neceſſarily follow from 
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men's being judges in their own caſes, and the ſtate of nature is therefore 
not to be endured ; I defire to know what kind of government that is, and 


how much better it is than the ſtate of nature, where one man, commanding 
a multitude, has the liberty to be judge in his own cate, and may do to all 


his ſubjects whatever he pleaſes, without the leaſt liberty to any one to 


queſtion or controul thoſe who execute his pleaſure? and in whatſoever he 


doth, whether led by reaſon, miſtake or paſſion, mult be ſubmitted to ? much 


better it is in the ſtate of nature, wherein men are not bound to ſubmit to the un- 
juſt will of another: and if he that judges, judges amiſs in his own, or any 


other caſe, he is anſwerable for it to the reſt of manxind. — 
8. 14. IT is often aſked as a mighty objection, where are, or ever were 


“there any men in ſuch a ſtate of nature?“ To which it may ſuffice as an 
anſwer at preſent, that fince all princes and rulers of independent governments 

all through the world, are in a ſtate of nature, it is plain the world never was, 
nor ever will be, without numbers of men in that ſtate. I have named all 
governors of independent communities, whether they are, or are not, in 


league with others : for it is not every compact that puts an end to the ſtate 


of nature between men, but only this one of agreeing together mutually to 


enter into one community, and make one body politick-; other promiſes, and 


compacts, men may make one with another, and yet {till be in the ſtate of 
nature. The promiſes and bargains for truck, &c. between the two men in 
the deſert iſland, mentioned by Garcilaſſo de la Vega, in his hiſtory of Peru; 
or between a Swiſs and an Indian, in the woods of America, are binding to 
them, though they are perfectly in a ſtate of nature, in reference to one 
another: for truth and keeping of faith belongs to men as men, and not as 


members of ſociety. _ Fo ol 5 8 
8. 15. To thoſe that ſay, there were never any men in the ſtate of nature, 


1 will not only oppoſe the authority of the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. 


i. ſect. 10. where he ſays, The laws which have been hitherto mentioned,” 


i. e. the laws of nature, © do bind men abſolutely, even as they are men, 


A 


although they have never any ſettled fellowſhip, never any ſolemn agree- 


ment amonglt themſelves what to do, or not to do: but foraſmuch as we 
e are not by ourſelves ſufficient to furniſh ourſelves with competent ſtore of 
things, needful for ſuch a life as our nature doth deſire, a life fit for the 
« dignity of man; therefore to ſupply thoſe defects and imperfections which 
are in us, as living ſingle and ſolely by ourſelves, we are naturally induced to 
ſeek communion and fellowſhip with others: this was the cauſe of men's 
„ uniting themſelves at firſt in politick ſocieties.” But I moreover affirm, 
that all men are naturally in that ſtate, and remain ſo, till by their own con- 
ſents they make themſelves members of ſome politick ſociety ;' and I doubt 
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GH AP III. 
Of the ſtate of war. 
§. 16. HE ſtate of war is a ſtate of enmity and deſtruRion : and there- 


fore declaring by word or action, not a paſſionate and haſty, 
but a ſedate ſettled deſign upon another man's life, puts him in a ſtate of war 


with him againſt whom he has declared ſuch an intention, and ſo has expoſed 


his life to the other's power to be taken away by him, or any one that joins 


with him in his defence, and eſpouſes his quarrel ; it being reaſonable and 


juſt, I ſhould have a right to deſtroy that which threatens me with deſtruc- 
tion: for, by the fundamental law of nature, man being to be preſerved as 
much as poſſible, when all cannot be preſerved, the ſafety of the innocent 1s 
to be preferred: and one may deſtroy a man who makes war upon him, or 


has diſcovered an enmity to his being, for the ſame reaſon that he may kill a 
wolf or a lion; becauſe ſuch men are not under the ties of the common law 


of reaſon, have no other rule, but that of force and violence, and fo may be 
treated as beaſts of prey, thoſe dangerous and noxious creatures, that will be 
ſure to deſtroy him whenever he falls into their power. _ 

8. 17. AND hence it is, that he who attempts to get another man into his 


abſolute power, does thereby put himſelf into a ſtate of war with him; it 


being to be underſtood as a declaration of a deſign upon his life: for I have reaſon 
to conclude, that he who would get me into his power without my conſent, 
would uſe me as he pleaſed when he got me there, and deſtroy me too when 
he had a fancy to it; for no body can deſire to have me in his abſolute power, 
unleſs it be to compel me by force to that which is againſt the right of my 


freedom, i. e. make me a ſlave. To be free from ſuch force is the only ſe- 


curity of my preſervation ; and reaſon bids me look on him, as an enemy to 
my preſervation, who would take away that freedom which is the fence to it; 
ſo that he who makes an attempt to enſlave me, thereby puts himſelf into a 
' ftate of war with me. He that, in the ſtate of nature, would take awa 

the freedom that belongs to any one in that ſtate, muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed 
to have a deſign to take away every thing elſe, that freedom being the founda- 


tion of all the reſt; as he that, in the ſtate of ſociety, would take away the 
freedom belonging to thoſe of that ſociety or commonwealth, muſt be ſup- 


poſed to deſign to take away from them every thing elſe, and fo be looked on 
/ / a oe EET 
8. 18. Tris makes it lawful for a man to kill a thief, who has not in the 


leaſt hurt him, nor declared any deſign upon his life, any farther than, by 
the uſe of force, ſo to get him in his power, as to take away his money, or 


what he pleaſes, from him; becauſe uſing force, where he has no right, to 


get me into his power, let his pretence be what it will, I have no reaſon to 


ſuppoſe, that he, who would take away my liberty, would not, when he had 
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me in his power, take away every thing elſe. And therefore it is lawful for 
me to treat him as one who has put himſelf into a ſtate of war with me, i. e. 


kill him if I can; for to that hazard does he juſtly expoſe himſelf, whoever 5 


Oh HT a ſtate of war, and is aggreſſor in it. 


Ap here we have the plain “difference between the ſtate of nature 
ce 253 the ſtate of war, which however ſome men have confounded, are as 


far diſtant, as a ſtate of peace, good will, mutual aſſiſtance and preſervation, 


and a ſtate of enmity, malice, violence and mutual deſtruction, are one from 


another. Men living together according to reaſon, without a common ſupe- 
rior on earth, with authority to judge between them, is properly the ſtate of 


nature. But force, or a declared deſign of force, upon the perſon of another, 


Where there is no common ſuperior on earth to appeal to for relief, is the ſtate 


of war: and it is the want of ſuch an appeal gives a man the right of war 
even againſt an aggreſſor, though he be in ſociety and a fellow ſubject. Thus 


a thief, whom I cannot harm, but by appeal to the law, for having ſtolen all 
that I am worth, I may kill, when be ſets on me to rob me but of my horſe 

or coat; becauſe the law, which was made for my preſervation, where it cannot 
interpoſe to ſecure my life from preſent force, which, if loſt, is capable of 
no reparation, permits me my own defence, and the right of war, a liberty 


to kill che aggreſfor, becauſe the aggreſſor allows not time to appeal to our com- 
mon judge, nor the deciſion of the law, for remedy in a caſe where the miſchief 


may be irreparable. Want of a common judge with authority, puts all men 
in a ſtate of nature: force without right, upon a man's perſon, makes a ſtate 


of war, both where there is, and is not, a common judge. 


FSi. 20. Bur when the actual force is over, the ſtate of war ceaſes between 
thoſe that are in ſociety, and are equally on both ſides ſubjected to the fair 
determination of the law; becauſe then there lies open the remedy of appeal 
for the paſt injury, and to prevent future harm: but where no ſuch appeal is, 
as in the ſtate of nature, for want of poſitive laws, and judges with authority 
to appeal to, the ſtate of war once begun, continues with a right to the inno- 
cent party to deſtroy the other whenever he can, until the aggreſſor offers peace, 
and defires reconciliation on ſuch terms as may repair any wrongs he has al- 
ready done, and ſecure the innocent for the future; nay, where an appeal to 
the law, and conſtituted judges, lies open, but the remedy is denied by a 
manifeſt perverting of juſtice, and a barefaced wreſting of the laws to protect 
or indemnify the violence or injuries of ſome men, or party of men; there it 
is hard to imagine any thing but a ſtate of war: ſor wherever violence is uſed, 
and injury done, though by hands appointed to adminiſter juſtice, it is till 


violence and injury, however coloured with the name, pretences, or forms 


of law, the end whereof being to protect and redreſs. the innocent, by an un- 
biaſſed application of it, to all who are under it; wherever that is not bona 
fide done, War is Mace upon the ſofferers, who having no appeal on earth to 


right them, they are left to the only remedy 1 in ſach caſes, an appeal to heaven. 


< 21. To avoid this ſtate of war (wherein there is no appeal but to heaven, 
and wherein every the leaſt difference is apt to end, where there 1s no au- 


thority to decide between the contenders) f is one Brest reaſon of men's putting 
| | themſelves 
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chemelpes into ſociety, and quitting the Rate of nature: for where there 18 


an authority, a power on earth, from which relief can be had by a ppeal, there 
the continuance of the ſtate of war is excluded, and the controveriy is decided 
by that power. Had there been any ſuch court, any ſuperior juriſdiction on 
earth, to determine the right between Jephtha and the Ammonites, they, had 
never come to a ſtate of war: but we lee he was forced to appeal to hea“ en. 

« The Lord the Judge (ſays he) be Judge this day, between the children of 
„ Iſtael and the children of Ammon,“ Judg. xi. 27. and then proſecuting, 


and relying on his appeal, he leads out his army to battle: and therefore in 


ſach controverſies, where the queſtion is put, who ſhall be judge? It cannot 
be meant, who ſhall decide the controver ly ; ; every one knows what Jephtha 


here tells us, that the Lord the Judge” ſhall judge. Where there is no 
judge on earth; the appeal lies to God in heaven. That queſtion then can- 


not mean, who ſhall judge, whether another hath put himſelf in a ſtate of 
war with me, and whether I may, as Jephtha did, appeal to heaven in it ? of 
that I myſelf can only be judge in my own conſcience, as I will anſwer | it, 
at the great ay, to the To Judge of all men. 


CHAP. IV. 
of . 


: F. 22. H E natural likere of man is to be free "TOE any ſuperior power 
on earth, and not to be under the will or legiſlative authority of 


man, but to have only the law of nature for his rule. The liberty of man, 


in ſociety, is to be under no other legiſlative power, but that eſtabliſhed, by 


conſent, in the commonwealth ; nor under the dominion of any will, or re- 


ſtraint of any law, but what that legiſlative ſhall enact, according to the truſt 
1 pat in it. Freedom then is not hes Sir Robert Filmer tells us, Obſervations, 


. 55, a liberty for every one to do what he liſts, to live as he pleaſes, and 


not to be tied by any laws:” but freedom of men under government is, to 
have a ſtanding rule to live by, common to every one of that ſociety, and 
made by the legiſlative power erected in it; a liberty to follow my own will 
in all things, where the rule preſcribes not; and not to be ſubje& to the in- 
_ conſtant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of another man : as freedom of 
nature is, to be under no other reſtraint but the law of nature. 


F. 23. Tris freedom from abſolute, arbitrary power, is fo 3 to, 


and cloſely joined with a man's preſervation, that he cannot part with it, 


but by what forfeits his preſervation and life together: for a man, not having 
the power of his own life, cannot, by compact, or his own conſent, enſlave 
himſelf to any one, nor put himſelf under the abſolute, arbitrary power of 


another, to take away his life, when he pleaſes. No body can give more 
power than he has himſelf; and he that cannot take away his own life, can- 


not r another pared over it, Indeed, having. by his fault forfeited his 
] | 8g 2 „„ . . own 
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own life, by ſome act that deſerves death ; he, to whom he has forfeited it, 
may (when he has him in his power) delay to take it, and make uſe of him 


to his own ſervice, and he does him no injury by it : for, whenever 'he finds 
the hardſhip of his ſlavery outweigh the value of his life, it is in his power, 


by reſiſting the will of his maſter, to draw on himſelf the death he defires. 


. 24. TH1s is the perfect condition of ſlavery, which is nothing elſe, but 
the ſtate of war continued, between a lawful conqueror and a captive :” for, 
if once compact enter between them, and make an agreement for a limited 
power on the one ſide, and obedience on the other, the ſtate of war and ſlavery 


ceaſes, as long as the compact endures : for, as has been ſaid, no man can, 
by agreement, paſs over to another that which he moth not in himſelf, a 8 


_over bis own life. 


IcoNFEss, we find among the Jews, as well as biber nations; that 1 men 


did {ell themſelves; but, it is plain, this was only to drudgery, not to ſlavery: 
for, it is evident, the perſon ſold was not under an abſolute, arbitrary, def- 


potical power: for the maſter could not have power to kill him, at any time, 
whom, at a certain time, he was obliged to let go free out of his ſervice; 
and the maſter of ſuch a ſervant was ſo far from having an arbitrary power 


over his life, that he could not, at pleaſure, ſo much as maim 1 him, 1 
loſs of an VYE, or tooth, ſet Hans W erer xi. 75 87 


Q s =O ef] 


8. 2 5. 7 H E tr 11 E R we confider natural 3 250 10 0 N that 
men, being once born, have a right to their preſervation, and 
conſequently to meat and drink, and ſuch other things as nature affords for 


their ſubſiſtence ; or revelation, which gives us an account of thoſe grants 


God made of the world to Adam, and to Noah, and his ſons ; it is very clear, 
that God, as king David ſays, Pſal. cxv. 16. has given the earth to the 
« children of men; given it to mankind in common. But this being ſup- . 
poſed, it ſeems to ſome a very great difficulty, how any one ſhould ever come 
to have a property in any thing: I will not content myſelf to anſwer, that if it 
be difficult to make out property, upon a ſuppoſition, that God gave tlie 
world to Adam, and his poſterity. in common, it is impoſſible that any man, 
but one univerſal monarch, ſhould have any property upon a Nappa rden = 
God gave the world to Adam, and his heirs in ſucceſſion, excluſive of all the 
reſt of his poſterity. But I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, how men might come 
to have a property in ſeveral parts of that which God gave to mankind in com- 


mon, and that without any expreſs compact of all the commoners. 


26. GoD, who hath given the world to men in common, hath alſo given 
them reaſon to make uſe of it to the beſt advantage of life, and convenience. 


The earth, and all that is therein, is given to men for the ſupport and com- 


fort of their being. And though all the fruits it naturally produces, and 


beaſts it feeds, belong to mankind. in common, as they are produced by the 


ſpontaneous | 
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F hand of nature; and no body has originally a private dominion, 


excluſive of the reſt of mankind, in any of them, as they are thus in their na- 
tural ſtate: yet being given for the uſe of men, there muſt of neceſſity be a 


means to appropriate them ſome way or other, before they can be of any uſe, 
or at all beneficial to any particular man. The fruit, or veniſon, which nou- 
riſhes the wild Indian, who knows no incloſure, and is ſtill a tenant in com- 
mon, muſt be his, and ſo his, i. e. a part of him, that another can no longer 


have any right to it, before it can do him any good for the ſupport of his life. 


8..27. THouGH the earth, and all inferior creatures, be common to all 
men, yet every man has a property in his own perſon: this no body has any 
right to but himſelf. The labour of his body, and the work of his hands, we 
may ſay, are properly his. Whatſoever then he removes out of the {tate that 
nature hath provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his labour with, and joined 


to it ſomething that is his own, and thereby makes it his property. It being 
by him removed from the common ſtate nature hath placed it in, it hath by 


this labour ſomething annexed to it, that excludes the common right of other 
men. For this labour being the unqueſtionable property of the labourer, 


no man but he can have a right to what that is once joined to, at leaſt where 
there is enough, and as good, left in common for others, 


. 28. He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up under an oak, or 
5 the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated 
them to himſelf. No body can deny but the nouriſhment is his. I aſk then, 
when did they begin to be his? when he digeſted? or when he eat? or when 
he boiled? or when he brought them home? or when he picked them up? 
and it 1s plain, if the farſt gathering made them not his, nothing elſe could. 
That labour put a diſtinction between them and common: that added fome- 
thing to them more than nature, the common mother of all, had done; and 
ſo they became his private right And will any one ſay, he had no right to thoſe 
acorns or apples, he thus appropriated, becauſe he had not the conſent of all 
mankind to make them his? was it a robbery thus to aſſume to himſelf what 
| belonged to all in common? If ſuch a conſent as that was neceſſary, man had 
ſtarved, notwithſtanding the plenty God had given him. We'ſee in commons, 
which remain fo by compact, that it js the taking any part of what is com- 
mon, and removing it out of the ſtate nature leaves it in, which begins the 
property; without which the common is of no uſe. And the taking of this 
or that part, does not depend on the expreſs conſent of all the commoners. 
Thus the graſs my horſe has bit; the turfs my ſervant has cut; and the ore 
I have digged in any place, where I have a right to them in common with 
others, become my property, without the aſſignation or conſent of any body. 
The labour that was mine, removing them out of that common ſtate they were 
in, hath fixed my property in them. 
| d. 29. By making an explicit conſent of every commoner, neceſſary. to any 
one's appropriating to himſelf any part of what 1s givenin common; children or 
| ſervants could not cut the meat, which their father or maſter had pr ovided for 
them in common, without aſſigning to every one his peculiar part. I hough. 


the water running in the fountain be every one's, i who can doubt, but that 
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hare that any one is hunting, is thought his who purſues her during the chaſe: 
for being a beaſt that is ſtill looked upon as common, and no man's private poſ- 


find and purſue her, has thereby removed her from the ſtate of na 
ſhe was common, and hath begun a property. 
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in the pitcher is his only who drew it out? His labour hath taken it out of 
the hands of nature, where it was common, and belonged equally to all her 
children, and hath thereby appropriated it to himſelf. f 

8. zo. Tuus this law of reaſon makes the deer that Indian's who hath killed 
it; it is allowed to be his goods, who hath beſtowed his labour upon it, 
though before it was the common right of every one. And amongſt thoſe who 
afe counted the civilized part of mankind, who have made and multiplied 
poſitive laws to determine property, this original law of nature, for the be- 
ginning of property, in what was before common, ſtill takes place; and by 
virtue thereof, what fiſh any one catches in the ocean, that great and ſtill 


remaining common of mankind ; or what ambergriſe any one takes up here, 


is by the labour that removes 1t out of that common ſtate nature left it in, 
made his property, who takes that pains about it. - And even amongſt us, the 


ſeſſion; whoever has employed ſo much labour about any of that kind, as to 
ture, wherein 


F. 31. IT will perhaps be objected to this, that © if gathering the acorns, 
or other fruits of the earth, &c. makes a right to them, then any one may 


* ingroſs as much as he will.” To which I anſwer, Not ſo. The fame law 


of nature, that does by this means give us property, does alſo bound that pro- 


perty too. © God has given us all things richly,” 1 Tim. vi. 12. is the voice 


of reaſon confirmed by inſpiration. But how far has he given it us? To enjoy. 
As much as any one can make uſe of to any advantage of life before it ſpoils, 


ſo much he may by his labour fix a property in: whatever is beyond this, is 


for quarrels or contentions about property ſo eſtabliſhed. 


more than his ſhare, and belongs to others. Nothing was made by God for 


man to ſpoil or deſtroy. And thus, conlidering the plenty of natural provi- 


ſions there was a long time in the world, and the few ſpenders ; and to how 


ſmall a part of that proviſion the induſtry of one man could extend itſelf, and 


ingroſs it to the prejudice of others; eſpecially keeping within the bounds, 


ſet by reaſon, of what might ſerve for his uſe; there could be then little room 


8. 32. Bur the chief matter of property being now not the fruits of the 
earth, and the beaſts that ſubſiſt on it, but the earth itſelf; as that which 
takes in and carries with it all the reſt; I think it is plain, that property in 
that too is acquired as the former. As much land as a man tills, plants, im- 
proves, cultivates, and can uſe the product of, ſo much is his property. He 


by his labour does, as it were, incloſe it from the common. Nor will it inva- 
lidate his right, to ſay every body elſe has an equal title to it; and therefore he 


cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſe, without the conſent of all his fellow- 


commoners, all mankind. God, when he gave the world in common to all 
' mankind, commanded man alſo to labour, and the penury of his condition re- 
quired it of him. God and his reaſon commanded him to ſubdue the earth, i. e. 


improve it for the benefit of life, and therein lay out ſomething upon it that 


Was his own, his labour. He that in obedience to this command of God, 
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ſubdued, tilled and ſowed any part of it, thereby annexed to it ſomething that 
was his property, which another had no title to, nor could without injury 
take from him. 


8. 33. NoR was this appropriation of any parcel of land, by improving it, 


any prejudice to any other man, fince there was ſtill enough, and as good left; 


and more than the yet unprovided could uſe. So that, in effect, there was 
never the leſs left for others becauſe of his incloſure for himſelf: for he that 
leaves as much as another can make uſe of, does as good as take nothing at all. 


No body could think himſelf injured by the drinking of another man, though 
he took a good draught, who had a whole river of the ſame water left him. to 


quench his thirſt: and the caſe of land and W where there i is enough of 
both, is perfectly the ſame. 


§. 34. Gop gave the world to men in common; but ſince he gave it them 
for their benefit, and the greateſt conveniencies of life they were capable to 
draw from it, it cannot be ſuppoſed he meant it ſhould always remain common 


and uncultivated. He gave to the uſe of the induſtrious and rational, (and 


labour was to be his title to it;) not to the fancy or covetouſneſs of the quarrel- 
ſome and contentious. He that had as good left for his improvement, as was 


already taken up, needed not complain, ought not to meddle with what was 
already improved by another's labour: if he did, it is plain he deſired the be- 
nefit of another's pains, which he had no right to, and not the ground which 


God had given him in common with others to labour on, and whereof there 


was as good left, as that already poſſeſſed, and more than he Ene what to do 


with, or his induſtry could reach to. 


FS. 35. Ir is true, in land that is common in England; or any other coun» 
try, where there is plenty of people under government, who have money and 
commerce, no one can incloſe or appropriate any part, without the conſent of 
all his fellow-commoners; becauſe this is left common by compact, 1. e. by 
the law of the land, which is not to be violated. And though it be common, 


in reſpect of fome men, it is not ſo to all mankind ; but is the joint property 
of this country, or this pariſh. Beſides, the remainder, after ſuch incloſure, 


would not be as good to the reſt of the commoners, as the whole was when 
they could all make uſe of the whole; whereas in the beginning and firſt peo- 
puling of the great common of the world, it was quite otherwiſe. The law 
man was under, was rather for appropriating. God commanded, and his wants 
forced him to labour. That was his property which could not be taken from 
him wherever he had fixed it. And hence ſubduing or cultivating the earth, 
and having dominion, we ſee are joined together. The one gave title to the : 
other. So that God, by commanding to ſubdue, gave authority ſo far to ap- 


propriate: and the condition of human life, which requires labour and mate- 
rials to work on, neceſſarily introduces private poſſeſſions. | 
F. 36. THz meaſure of property nature has well ſet by the extent of men's 


labour and the conveniencies of life: no man's labour could ſubdue, or appro- 


priate all; nor could his enjoyment conſume more than a ſmall part; fo that 


It was impoſſible for any man, this way, to intrench upon the right of another, 
or acquire to himſelf a property, to the prejudice of his neighbour, who would 


till 
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ſtill have room for as good, and as large a poſſeſſion (after the other had taken 
out his) as before it was appropriated. This meaſure did confine every man's 


poſſeſſion to a very moderate proportion, and ſuch as he might appropriate to 


himſelf, without injury to any body, in the firſt ages of the world, when men 
were more in danger to be loſt, by wandering from their company, in the then 
vaſt wilderneſs of the earth, than to be ſtraitened for want of room to plant in. 


And the ſame meaſure may be allowed ſtill without prejudice to any body, as 
full as the world ſeems: for ſuppoſing a man, or family, in the ſtate they were 


at firſt peopling of the world by the children of Adam, or Noah; let him plant 
in ſome inland, vacant places of America, we ſhall find that the poſſeſſions 


he could make himſelf, upon the meaſures we have given, would not be very 
large, nor, even to this day, prejudice the reſt of mankind, or give them rea- 
fon to complain, or think themſelves injured by this man's incroachment; 


though the race of men have now ſpread themſelves to all the corners of the 


world, and do infinitely exceed the ſmall number was at the beginning. Nay, 
the extent of ground is of ſo little value, without labour, that I have heard it 


affirmed, that in Spain itſelf a man may be permitted to plough, ſow and reap, 


without being diſturbed, upon land he has no other title to, but only his making 
uſe of it. But, on the contrary, the inhabitants think themſelves beholden to 
him, who, by his induſtry on neglected, and conſequently waſte land, has 
increaſed the ſtock of corn, which they wanted. But be this as it will, which 


I lay no ſtreſs on; this I dare boldly affirm, that the ſame rule of propriety, 


(viz.) that every man ſhould have as much as he could make uſe of, would 
hold till in the world, without ſtraitening any body; fince there is land enough 
in the world to ſuffice double the inhabitants, had not the invention of money, 
and the tacit agreement of men to put a value on it, introduced (by conſent) 
larger poſſeſſions, and a right to them; which, how it has done, I ſhall by 
and by ſhew more at large. . „„ 5 
F. 37. Tais is certain, that in the beginning, before the deſire of having 
more than man needed, had altered the intrinſick value of things, which depends 
only on their uſefulneſs to the life of man; or had agreed, that a little piece of 
yellow metal, which would keep without waſting or decay, ſhould be worth 
a great piece of fleſh, or a whole heap of corn; though men had a right to 
appropriate, by their labour, each one to himſelf, as much of the things of 
nature, as he could uſe: yet this could not be much, nor to the prejudice of 
others, where the {ame plenty was ſtill left to thoſe who would uſe the ſame 
induſtry. To which let me add, that he who appropriates land to himſelf by 
his labour, does not leſſen, but increaſe the common ſtock of mankind : for 
the proviſions ſerving to the ſupport of human life, produced by one acre of 
incloſed and cultivated land, are (to ſpeak much within compaſs) ten times 
more than thoſe which are yielded by an acre of land of an equal richneſs lying 
waſte in common. And therefore he that incloſes land, and has a greater 
plenty of the conveniencies of life from ten acres, than he could have from 
an hundred left to nature, may truly be ſaid to give ninety acres to mankind : 


for his labour now ſupplies him with proviſions out of ten acres, which were 
but the product of an hundred lying in common. I have here rated the im- 
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8 proved land very low, in making its product but as ten to one, When it 1s 
much nearer an hundred to one: for I aſk, whether in the wild woods and 
uncultivated waſte of America, leſt to nature, without any improvement, till- 
age or huſbandry, a thouſand acres yield the needy and wretched inhabitants 
as many conveniencics of life, as ten acres of equally fertile land do in Devon- 
ſhire, where they are well cultivated? _ 


Brok the appropriation of land, he who gathered as much of the wild 
fruit, killed, caught, or tamed, as many of the beaſts, as he could; he that 


ſo employed his pains about any of the ſpontaneous products of nature, as any 


way to alter them from the ſtate which nature put them in, by placing any of 


his labour on them, did thereby acquire a propriety in them: but if they pe- 

riſhed, in his poſſeſſion, without their due uſe; if the fruits rotted, or the veni- 

ſon putrified, before he could ſpend it, he offended againſt the common law 

of nature, and was liable to be puniſhed ; he invaded his neighbour's ſhare, 
for he had no right, farther than his uſe called for any of them, and they 
might ſerve to afford him conveniencies of life. 

8. Tur ſame meaſures governed the poſſeſſion of land too: whatſoever 


he tilled and reaped, laid wp and made uſe of, before it ſpoiled, that was his 
e encloſed, and could feed, and make uſe of, the 


peculiar right; whatſoever 
cattle and product was alfo his. But if either the graſs of his incloſure rotted 


on the ground, or the fruit of his planting periſhed without gathering, and 
laying up; this part of the earth, notwithſtanding his incloſure, was till to 

be looked on as waſte, and might be the poſſeſſion of any other. Thus, at the 
beginning, Cain might take as much ground as he could till, and make it his 


own land, and yet leave enough to Abel's ſheep to feed on; a few acres would 


ſerve for both their poſſeſſions. But as families increafed, and induſtry enlarg- 
ed their ſtocks, their poſſeſſions enlarged with the need of them; but yet it was 
commonly without any fixed property in the ground they made ule of, till 
they incorporated, ſettled themſelves together, and built cities; and then, 
by conſent, they came in time, to ſet out the bounds of their diſtinct territo- 


ries, and agree on limits between them and their neighbours ; and by laws 


within themſelves, ſettled the properties of thoſe of the ſame ſociety: tor we 


ſee, that in that part of the world which was firſt inhabited, and therefore 
like to be beſt peopled, even as low down as Abraham's time, they wandered 


with their flocks, and their herbs, which was their fubſtance, freely up and 


down; and this Abraham did, in a country where he was a ſtranger. Whence 


it is plain, that at leaſt a great part of the land lay in common; that the inka- 
bitants valued it not, nor claimed property in any more than they made uſe of. 
But when there was not room enough in the ſame place, for their herds to 
feed together, they by conſent, as Abraham and Lot did, Gen. xiii. 5. ſepa- 


rated and enlarged their paſture, where it beſt liked them. And for the ſame 
reaſon Eſau went trom his father, and his brother, and planted 1 in mount Sear Gs 
Gen. XXXv1. 6. 

8. 39. AND thus, without ſuppoſing any private dominion, and property in 
Adam, over all the world, excluſive of all other men, which can no way be 


proved, nor any one's e be made out from it; but ſuppoſing the world 
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given, as it was, to the children of men in common, we ſee how labour could 
make men diſtinct titles to ſeveral parcels of it, for their private uſes; wherein 
there could be no doubt of right, no room for quarrel. 

F. 40. Nor is it ſo ſtrange, as perhaps before conſideration it may appear, 
that the property of labour ſhould be able to overbalance the community of 


land: for it is labour indeed that puts the difference of value on every thing; 


and let any one conſider what the difference is between an acre of land planted 


with tobacco or ſugar, ſown with wheat or barley, and an acre of the fame 


land lying in common, without any huſbandry upon it, and he will find, that 
the improvement of labour makes the far greater part of the value. I think it 
will be but a very modeſt computation to ſay, that of the products of the earth 


_ | uſeful to the life of man, nine tenths are the effects of labour: nay, if we will 


rightly eſtimate things as they come to our uſe, and caſt up the ſeveral expences 


about them, what in them is purely owing to nature, and what to labour, we 


ſhall find, that in moſt of them ninety-nine hundredths are wholly to be put 


on the account of labour. 


$- 41. THERE cannot be a clearer FECT THOR T7 any thing, than ſeveral . 


nations of the Americans are of this, who are rich in land, and poor in all 


the comforts of life; whom nature having furniſhed as liberally as any other 
people, with the ber e of plenty, 1. e. a fruitful ſoil, apt to produce j in 


abundance, what might ſerve for food, raiment, and delight; yet for want 
of improving it by labour, have not one hundredth part of the conveniencies 
wie enjoy: and a king of a large and fruitful territory chere, feeds, lodges, and 


is clad worſe than a day-labourer in England. 
42. To make this a little clear, let us but trace ſome of the ordinary big. 


1 of life, through their ſeveral progreſſes, before they come to our uſe, 


and ſee how much they receive of their value from human induſtry. Bread, 
wine and cloth, are things of daily uſe, and great plenty; yet notwithſtanding, 


_ acorns, water and leaves, or ſkins, muſt be our bread, drink and cloathing, 
did not labour furniſh us with theſe more uſeful commodities : for whatever 
| bread is more worth than acorns, wine than water, and cloth or filk, than 


leaves, ſkins or moſs, that is wholly owing to labour and induſtry ; the one 
of theſe being the ſood and raiment which unaſſiſted nature furniſnes us with; 
the other, proviſions which our induſtry and pains prepare for us; which how 
much they exceed the other in-value, when any one hath computed, he will 


then ſee how much labour makes the far greateſt part of the value of things we 
enjoy in this world: and the ground which produces the materials, is ſcarce 


to be reckoned in, as any, or at moſt, but a very ſmall part of it; ſo little, 


that even amongſt us, land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improve- 


ment of paſturage, tillage, or planting, is called, as indeed it is, waſte ; and 


we ſhall find the benefit of it amount to little more than nothing. 


Tr1s ſhews how much numbers of men are to be preferred to Litzenth 
of dominions; and that the increaſe of lands, and the right employing of 


them, is the great art of government: and that prince, who ſhall be ſo wiſe 


and godlike, as by eſtabliſhed laws of liberty to ſecure protection and en- 
couragement to the honeſt induſtry of mankind, againſt the oppreſſion of 
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power and narrowneſs of party, will quickly be too hard for his neighbours: 


but this by the by. To return to the argument in hand, 
§. 43. AN acre of land, that bears here twenty buſhels of wheat, and 


another in America, which, with the ſame huſbandry, would do the like, 


are, without doubt, of the ſame natural intrinſick value: but yet the benefit 


| mankind receives from the one in a year, is worth 51. and from the other 
poſlibly not worth a penny, if all the profit an Indian received from it were 


to be valued, and fold here; at leaſt, I may truly ſay, not one thouſandth. 
It is labour then which puts the greateſt part of the value upon land, without 


which it would ſcarcely be worth any thing: it is to that we owe the greateſt. 
part of all its uſeful products; for all that the ſtraw, bran, bread, of that 
acre of wheat, is more worth than the product of an acre of as good land, 
which lies waſte, is all the effect of labour: for it is not barely the plough- 
man's pains, the reaper's and threſher's toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be 


counted into the bread we eat; the labour of thoſe who broke the oxen, who 
digged and wrought the iron and ſtones, who felled and framed the timber 


employed about the plough, mill, oven, or any other utenſils, which are a 
vaſt number, requiſite to this corn, from its being ſeed to be ſown, to its being 
made bread, mult all be charged on the account of labour, and received as an 
effect of that: nature and the earth furniſhed only the almoſt worthleſs mate- 
rials, as in themſelves. It would be a ſtrange *«* catalogue of things, that in- 
duſtry provided and made uſe of, about every loaf of bread,” before it came 
to dur uſe, if we could trace them; iron, wood, leather, bark, timber, ſtone, 
| bricks, coals, lime, cloth, dyeing drugs, pitch, tar, maſts, ropes, and all 
the materials made uſe of in the ſhip, that brought any of the commodities 
made uſe of by any of the workmen, to any part of the work: all which it 


would be almoſt impoſſible, at leaſt too long, to reckon up. 
S8. 44. FROM all which it is evident, that though the things of nature are 
given in common, yet man, by being maſter of himſelf, and “ proprietor of 


his own perſon, and the actions or labour of it, had ſtill in himſelf the 
great foundation of property ;” and that, which made up the great part of 


what he applied to the ſupport or comfort of his being, when invention and 


arts had improved the conveniencies of life, was perfectly his own, and did not 


belong in common to others. 


F. 45. Tnvs labour, in the beginning, | gave a right of property, wherever 


2 


any one was pleaſed to employ it upon what was common, which remained 


a long while the far greater part, and is yet more than mankind makes uſe 

of. Men, at firſt, for the moſt part, contented themſelves with what un- 
aſſiſted nature offered to their neceſſities; and though afterwards, in ſome parts 
of the world, (where the increaſe of people and ſtock, with the uſe of money, 
had made land ſcarce, and ſo of ſome value) the ſeveral communities ſettled 
the bounds of their diſtinct territories, and by laws within themſelves regulated 


the properties of the private men of their ſociety, and fo, by compact and 


agreement, ſettled the property which labour and induſtry began: and the 
leagues that have been made between ſeveral ſtates and kingdoms, either ex- 

preſly or tacitly diſowning all claim and right to the land in the others poſ- 
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ſeſſion, have, by common conſent, given up their pretences to their natural 
common right, which originally they had to thoſe countries, and fo have, by 
poſitive agreement, ſettled a property amongſt themſelves, in diſtinct parts 
and parcels of the earth; yet there are ſtill great tracts of ground to be found, 
which (the inhabitants thereof not having joined with the reſt of mankind, 
in the conſent of the uſe of their common money) lie waſte, and are more 
than the people who dwell on it do, or can make uſe of, and fo {till lie in 
common; though this can ſcarce happen amongſt that part of NOOR: that 
have conſented to the uſe of money. 
S8. 46. Tux greateſt part of things really. uſeful to the life of. man, and | 
ſach as the neceſſity of ſubſiſting made the firſt commoners of the world look 
aſter, as it doth the Americans now, are generally things of ſhort duration; 
tuch as, if they are not conſumed by uſe, will decay and periſh of themſelves : 
gold, ſilver and diamonds, are things that fancy or agreement hath put the 
value on, more than real uſe, and the neceſſary ſupport of life. Now of thoſe 
good things which nature hath provided in common, every one had a 
right (as hath been ſaid) to as much as he could uſe, and property in all that 
he could effect with his labour; all that his induſtry could extend to, to alter 
from the ſtate nature had put it in, was his. He that gathered a hundred 
buſhels of acorns or apples, had thereby a property in them, they were his 
goods as ſoon as gathered. He was only to look, that he uſed them before 
they ſpoiled, elſe he took more than his ſhare, and robbed others. And in- 
deed it was a fooliſh thing, as well as diſhoneſt, to hoard up more than he 
could make uſe of. If he gave away a part to any body elſe, ſo that it periſned 
not uſeleſly in his poſſeſſion, theſe he alſo made uſe of. And if he alſo bartered 
away plums, that would have rotted in a week, for nuts that would laſt good 
for his eating a whole year, he did no injury; he waſted not the common 
ſtock; deſtroyed no part of the portion of goods that belonged to others, ſo 
long as nothing perithed uſeleſly in his hands. Again, if he would give his 
nuts for a piece of metal, pleaſed with its colour; or exchange his ſheep for 
 thells, or wool for 2 ſparkling pebble or a add and keep thoſe by him 
all his life, he invaded not the right of others, he might heap up as much of 
theſe durable things as he pleaſed; the exceeding of the bounds of his juft 
property not lying | in the largeneſs of his Polleftion, but the Periſhing of any 
£1 thing uſeleſh in tt. 
S. 47. Ay thus came in the ole of money, ſome laſting thing that men 
might keep without ſpoiling, and that by mutual conſent men would take in 
exchange for the truly uſeful, but periſhable ſupports of life. WH 
F. 48. AN) as different degrees of induſtry were apt to give men poſſeſſions ? 
in different Proportions, ſo this invention of money gave them the opportunity 
to continue and enlarge them: for ſuppoſing an iland, ſeparate from all poſ- 
fible commerce with the reſt of the world, wherein there were but an hun- 
dred families, but there were ſheep, horſes and cows, with other uſeful _ 
animals, wholſome fruits, and land enough. for corn. for a hundred: thouſand 
times as many, but nothing in the iſtand, either becauſe of its commonneſs, 
or periſhableneſs, fit to pp * the place of money; 3 what reaſon could DT 
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have there to enlarge his poſſeſſions beyond the uſe of his family, and a plentiful 
ſupply to its conſumption, either in what their own induſtry produced, or 


they could barter for like periſhable, uſeful commodities, with others? Where 


there is not ſomething, both laſting and ſcarce, and fo valuable to be hoarded 
up, there men will not be apt to enlarge their poſſeſſions of land, were it ever fo 


rich, ever fo free for them to take: for I aſk, what would a man value ten 
thon/and, or an hundred thouſand acres of excellent land, ready cultivated, 


and well ſtocked too with cattle, in the middle of the inland parts of America, 
where he had no hopes of commerce with other parts of the world, to draw 


money to him by the ſale of the product? It would not be worth the incloſing, 


and we ſhould ſee him give up again to the wild common of nature, whatever 


was more than would ſupply the conveniencies of life to be had there for him 


and his family 


F. 49. Tos in the beginning all the world was America, and more ſo 
than that is now; for no ſuch thing as money was any where known. Find 
out ſomething that hath the uſe and value of money amongſt his neighbours, . 


you ſhall ſee the ſame man will begin preſently to enlarge his poſſeſſions. 


$. 50. Bur fince gold and filver, being little uſeful to the life of man in 
proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only from the-conſent 


of men, whereof labour yet makes, in great part, the meaſure ; it is plain, 


that men have agreed to a diſproportionate and unequal poſſeſſion of the earth, 
they having, by a tacit and voluntary conſent, found out a way how a man 
may fairly poſſeſs more land than he himſelf can uſe the product of, by re- 
ceiving in exchange for the overplus, gold and filver, which may be hoarded . 
up without injury to any one; theſe metals not ſpoiling or decaying 'in the 
| hands of the poſſeſſor. This partage of things in an inequality of private poſ- 
ſeſſions, men have made practicable out of the bounds of ſociety, and without 


compact; only by putting a value on gold and ſilver, and tazitly agreeing in 


the uſe of money: for in governments, the laws regulate the right of pro- 


perty, and the poſſeſſion of land is determined by poſitive conſtitutions. _ 


of nature, and how the ſpending it upon our uſes bounded it. So that there 


could then be no reaſon of quarrelling about title, nor any doubt about the 


largeneſs of poſſeſſion it gave. Right and conveniency went together; for 


as a man had a right to all he could employ his labour upon, ſo he had no 
temptation to labour for more than he could make uſe of. This left no 
room for controverſy about the title, nor for incroachment on the right of 


others; what portion a man carved to himſelf, was eafily ſeen; and it was 


uſeleſs, as well as diſhoneſt, to carve himſelf too much, or take more than 


he eee, 


CHAP, 


§. 51. AND thus, I think, it is very eaſy to conceive, without any difficulty, 
how labour could at firſt begin a title of property” in the common things 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of paternal power. 


F. 52. IT may perhaps be cenſured as an impertinent criticiſm, in a diſcourſe 
N of this nature, to find fault with words and names, that have ob- 
tained in the world: and yet poſſibly it may not be amiſs to offer new ones, 
when the old are apt to lead men into miſtakes, as this of paternal power * 
probably has done; which ſeems ſo to place the power of parents over theit 
children wholly in the father, as if the mother had no ſhare in it: whereas, 
if we conſult reaſon or revelation, we ſhall find, ſhe hath an equal title. 
This may give one reaſon to aſk, whether this might not be more properly 
called parental power? for whatever obligation nature and the right of ge- 
neration lays on children, it muſt certainly bind them equal to both the con- 
current cauſes of it. And accordingly we ſee the poſitive law of God every 
where joins them together, without diſtinction, when it commands the obe- 
dience of children.“ Honour thy father and thy mother,” Exod. xx. 12. 
«© Whoſoever curſeth his father or his mother,” Lev. xx. 9. Ye ſhall fear 
every man his mother and his father,” Lev. xix. 3. * Children, obey your 
parents, &c. Eph. vi. 1. is the ſtile of the Old and New Teſtament. _ 
Fi. 53. Hap but this one thing been well conſidered, without looking any 
deeper into the matter, it might perhaps have kept men from running into 
thoſe groſs miſtakes they have made, about this power of parents; which, 
however it might, without any great harſhneſs, bear the name of abſolute 
dominion, and regal authority, when under the title of paternal power it 
ſeemed appropriated to the father; would yet have ſounded but oddly, and in 
the very name ſhewn the abſurdity, if this ſuppoſed abſolute power over chil- 
dren had been called parental]; and thereby have diſcovered, that it belonged 


to the mother too: for it will but very ill ſerve the turn of thoſe men, who N * ä 
contend ſo much for the abſolute power and authority of the fatherhood, as 1 


they call it, that the mother ſhould have any ſhare in it; and it would have 
but ill ſupported the monarchy they contend for, when by the very name it 
appeared, that that fundamental authority, from whence they would derive 
their government of a ſingle perſon only, was not placed in one, but two per- 
ſons jointly. But to let this of names paſs. CT TT : geo 


F. 54. Tuovon I have ſaid above, chap. ii. That all men by nature are 
* equa],” I cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand all forts of equality: age or 
virtue may give men a juſt precedency : excellency of parts and merit may Uh 
place others above the common level: birth may ſubject ſome, and alliance 5 
or benefits others, to pay an obſervance to thoſe whom nature, gratitude, or 
other reſpects, may have made it due: and yet all this conſiſts with the equa- oy 

lity, which all men are in, in reſpect of juriſdiction or dominion one over bi 
zuother; which was the equality I there ſpoke of, as proper to the buſineſs in ; 
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hand, being that equal right, that every man hath, to his natural freedom, 
without being ſubjected to the will or authority of any other man. 

F. 55. CHILDREN, I confels, are not born in this ſtate of equality, though 
they are born to it. Their parents have a ſort of rule and juriſdiction over 
them, when they come into the world, and for ſome time after; but it is 


but a temporary one. The bonds of this ſubjection are like the ſwaddling 


clothes they are wrapt up in, and ſupported by, in the weakneſs of their in- 


fancy: age and reaſon as they grow up, looſen them, till at length they drop 
quite off, and leave a man at his own free diſpoſal. 


F. 56. Ab AM was created a perfect man, his body and mind in full poſ- 


ſelſion of their ſtrength and reaſon, and ſo was capable, from the firſt inſtant, 
of his being to provide for his own ſupport and preſervation ; and govern his 
actions according to the dictates of the law of reaſon which God had implanted 


in him. From him the world is peopled with his deſcendants, who are all 


born infants, weak and helpleſs, without knowledge or underſtanding : but 
to ſupply the defects of this imperfect ſtate, till the improvement of growth and 
age hath removed them, Adam and Eve, and after them all parents were, by 


the law of nature, * under an obligation to preſerve, nouriſh, and educate 
« the children” they had begotten; not as their own workmanſhip, but 


the workmanſhip of their own maker, the Almighty, to whom they were to 


be accountable for them. | . e 
SF. 57. Tux law, that was to govern Adam, was the ſame that was to 
govern all his poſterity, the law of reaſon. But his offspring having another 


way of entrance into the world, different from him, by a natural birth, that 
produced them ignorant and without the uſe of reaſon, they were not preſently 
under that law); for no body can be under a law, which is not promulgated 

to him; and this law being promulgated or made known by reaſon only, he 


that is not come to the uſe of his reaſon, cannot be ſaid to be under this law; 


and Adam's children, being not preſently as ſoon as born under this law of 


reaſon, were not preſently free : for law, in its true notion, is not ſo much 
the limitation as the direction of a free and intelligent agent to his proper in- 


tereſt, and preſcribes no farther than is for the general good of thoſe under 


that law: could they be happier without it, the law, as an uſeleſs thing, 


would of itſelf vaniſh; and that ill deſerves the name of confinement which 
hedges us in only from bogs and precipices. So that, however it may be 
miſtaken, the end-of law is not to aboliſh or reſtrain, but to preſerve and 
enlarge freedom: for in all the ſtates of created beings capable of laws, Where 
there is no law, there is no freedom :” for liberty 1s, to be free from reſtraint : 
and violence from others; which cannot be, where there is no law: but 
freedom is not, as we are told, © a liberty for every man to do what he liſts :” 
(for who could be free, when every other man's humour might domineer over 
him ?) but a liberty to diſpoſe, and order as he liſts, his perſon, actions, poſ- 


ſeſſions, and his whole property, within the allowance of thoſe laws under 


which he is, and therein not to be ſubject to the arbitrary will of another, 


but freely follow his own. 
| F. 58. Tue 
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F. 58. Tur power, then, that parents have over their children, ariſes 
from that duty which is incumbent on them, to take care of their offspring, 
during the imperfect ſtate of childhood. To inform the mind, and govern 


the actions of their yet ignorant nonage, till reaſon ſhall take its place, and 


caſe them of that trouble, is what the children want, and the parents are 
bound to: for God having given man an underſtanding to direct his actions, 


has allowed him a freedom of will, and liberty of acting, as properly belong- is 


ing thereunto, within the bounds of that law he is under. But whillt he is 
in an eſtate, wherein he has not underſtanding of his own to direct his will, 
he is not to have any will of his own to follow: he that underſtands for him, 


muſt will for him too; he muſt preſcribe to his will, and regulate his actions; 
but when he comes to the eſtate that made his father a freeman, the ſon is a 


freeman too. 1 e 77 
F. 59. THis holds in all the laws a man is under, whether natural or civil. 


Is a man under the law of nature? What made him free of that law? what 


gave him a free diſpoſing of his property, according to his own will, within 


the compatls of that law ? I anſwer, a ſtate of maturity, wherein he might be 


{uppoſed capable to know that law, that fo he might keep his actions within 


the bounds of it. When he has acquired that ſtate, he is preſumed to know 
| how far that law is to be his guide, and how far he may make uſe of his free- 


dom, and fo comes to have it; till then, ſome body elſe muſt guide him, ho 


is preſumed to know how far the law allows a liberty. If ſuch a ſtate of 
reaſon, ſuch an age of diſcretion made him free, the ſame ſhall make his ſon 


free too. Is a man under the law of England? What made him free of that _ 


law? that is, to have the liberty to diſpoſe of his actions and poſſeſſions ac- : 


cording to his own will, within the permiſſion of that law? A capacity of 


knowing that law; which is ſuppoſed by that law, at the age of one and 


twenty years, and in ſome caſes ſooner. If this made the father free, it ſhall 
make the fon free too. Till then we ſee the law allows: the ſon to have no 
will, but he 1s to be guided by the will of his father or guardian, who is to 


underſtand for him. And if the father die, and fail to ſubſtitute a deputy in 


his truſt ; if he hath not provided a tutor, to govern his fon, during his mi- 


nority, during his want of underſtanding, the law takes care to do it; ſome 


other mult govern him, and be a will to him, till he hath attained: to a ſtate 


of freedom, and his underſtanding be fit to take the government of his will. 


But after that, the father and fon are equally free as much as tutor and pupil 
after nonage; equally ſubjects of the ſame law together, without any dominion 
left in the father over the life, liberty, or eſtate of his ſon, whether they 


be only in the ſtate and under the law of nature, or under the poſitive laws af. 
al eſtabliſhed government. i | | FOE os . . | 5 


y. 60. Bur if, through defects that may happen out of the ordinary courſe 
of nature, any one comes not to ſuch a degree of reaſon, wherein he might be 
ſuppoſed capable of knowing the law, and ſo living within the rules of it; he 
15 never capable of being a free man, he is never let looſe to the diſpoſure of 
his own will (becauſe he knows no bounds to it, has not underſtanding, its 
proper guide) but is continued under the tuition and government of others, 
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all the time his own underſtanding is uncapable of that charge. And ſo lu- 
naticks and ideots are never ſet free from the government of their parents. 


«© Children, who are not as yet come unto thoſe years whereat they may have; 
« and innocents which are excluded by a natural defect from ever having; 


« thirdly madmen, which for the preſent cannot poſſibly have. the uſe of 


„ right reaſon to guide themſelves, have for their guide, the reaſon that 


„ guideth other men which are tutors over them, to ſeek and procure their 
good for them,” ſays Hooker, Eccl. Pol, lib, i. fect. 7. All which ſeems 
no more than that duty, which. God and nature has laid on man, as welt 


as other creatures, to preſerve their offspring, till they can be able to ſhift 


for themſelves, and will ſcarce amount to an inſtance or proof, of parents 
regal authority. _ 2 | oo on 
F. 61. Tyvus we are born free, as we are born rational; not that we have 


actually the exerciſe of either: age, that brings one, brings with it the other 


too. And thus we ſee how natural freedom and ſubjection to parents may 
conſiſt together, and are both founded on the ſame principle. A child is free 


by his father's title, by his father's underſtanding, which is to govern him till 


he hath it of his own. 'The freedom of a man at years of diſcretion, and the 
ſubjection of a child to his parents, whilſt yet ſhort of that age, are ſo con- 
fiſtent, and ſo diſtinguiſhable, that the moit blinded contenders for monarchy, 


by right of fatherhood, cannot mils this difference; the moſt obſtinate cannot 
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but allow their conſiſtency: for were their doctrine all true, were the right 


heir of Adam now known, and by that title ſettled a monarch in his throne, 


inveſted with all the abſolute unlimited power Sir Robert Filmer talks of; if 
he ſhould die as ſoon as his heir were born, muſt not the child, notwith- 


ſtanding he were ever ſo free, ever ſo much ſovereign, be in ſubjeQion to 


his mother and nurſe, to tutors and governors, till age and education brought 
him reaſon and ability to govern himſelf and others? The neceſſities of his 


life, the health of his body, and the information of his mind, would require 
him to be directed by the will of others, and not his own; and yet will any 


one think, that this reſtraint and ſubjection were inconfiſtent with, or ſpoiled: 


him of, that liberty or ſovereignty he had a right to, or gave away his empire 


to thoſe who had the government of his nonage ? This government over him 


only prepared him the better and ſooner for it. If any body ſhould atk me, 
when my ſon is of age to be free? I ſhall anſwer, juſt when his monarch is 


of 2ge to govern. © But at what time,” ſays the judicious Hooker, Eccl. 
Pol. lib. i. ſe&. 6. © a man may be aid to have attained fo. far forth the uſe of 
reaſon, as ſufficeth to make him capable of thoſe laws whereby he is then 
«© bound to guide his actions: this is a great deal more eaſy for ſenle to diſcern, 
than for any one by {kill and learning to determine.” 5 

F. 62. COMMONWEALTHS themſelves take notice of, and allow, that there 


is a time when men are to begin to act like freemen, and therefore till that 
time require not oaths of fealty, or allegiance, or other publick owning of, cr. 


ſubmiſſion to, the government of their countries. | 


F. 63. Tur freedom then of man, and liberty of acting according to his 


on will is grounded on his havingereaſon, which is able to inſtruct him in 
Vor. II. 8 | 1 Vm 
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that law he is to govern himſelf by, and make him know how far he is left 
to the freedom of his own will. To turn him looſe to an unreſtrained liberty, 
before he has reaſon to guide him, is not the allowing him the privilege of 
his nature to be free; but to thruſt him out amongſt brutes, and abandon him 
to a ſtate as wretched, and as much beneath that of a man, as their's. This 
is that which puts the authority into the parents hands to govern the minority 
of their children. God hath made it their buſineſs to employ this care on 
their offspring, and hath placed in them ſuitable inclinations of tenderneſs 
and concern to temper this power, to apply it, as his wiſdom deſigned it, ta 
th ae children's good, as long as they ſhould need to be under it 
&. 64. BuT what reaſon can hence advance this care of the parents due to 
their offspring, into an abſolute arbitrary dominion of the father, whoſe. 
power reaches no farther, than by ſuch a diſcipline, as he finds moſt effeCtual, 
to give ſuch ſtrength and health to their bodies, ſuch vigour and rectitude to. 
their minds, as may beſt fit his children to be moſt uſeful to themſelves and 
others; and, if it be neceſſary to his condition, to make them work, when 
they are able, for their own ſubſiſtence. But in this e the mother too 
has her ſhare with the father. _ 
F. 65. Nay, this power ſo little belongs to the facher by any peculiar right 5 
of nature, but only as he is guardian of his children, that when he quits his 
care of them, he loſes his power over them, which goes along with their 
nouriſhment and education, to which it is inſeparably annexed; and it belongs 
as much to the foſter- father of an expoſed child, as to the natural father of 
another. 80 little power does the bare act of begetting give a man over his 
iflue ; if all his care ends there, and this be all the title he hath to the name 
and authority of a father. And what will become of this paternal power in 
that part of the world, where one woman hath, more than one huſband. at « 
time? or in thoſe parts of America, where, when the huſband and wife part, 
which happens frequently, the children are all left to the mother, follow her, 
and are wholly under her care and proviſion ? If the father die whilſt the chil- 
dren are young, do they not naturally every where owe the ſame obedience. 
to their mother, during their minority, as to their father were he alive? and 
will any one ſay, that the mother hath a legiſlative power over her children? 
that ſhe can make ſtanding rules, which ſhall be of perpetual obligation, by. 
which they ought to regulate all the concerns of their property, and bound 
their liberty all the courſe of their lives? or can ſhe inforce the, obſervation of 
them with capital puniſhments? for this is the proper power of, the 
_ magiſtrate, of which the father hath not ſo much as the. ſhadow. His 
command over his children is but temporary, and reaches not. their life 
or property: it is but a help to the weakneſs and imperfection of their nonage, 
a diſcipline neceſſary to their education.: and though a father may diſpoſe of 
his own poſſeſſions as he pleaſes, when his children are out, of. danger of 
periſhing for want, yet his power extends not to the lives pr goods, which 
either their own induſtry, or another's bounty has-made their's ; nor to their 
liberty neither, when they are once arrived to the infranchiſement of the years 
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of diſcretion. The father's empire then ceaſes, and can from thence forwards 
no more diſpoſe of the liberty of his ſon, than that of any other man: and it 
muſt be far from an abſolute or perpetual juriſdiction, from which a man may 
withdraw himſelf, having licence from divine authority to © leave father and 
«© mother, and cleave to his wife.“ | 
8. 66. Bur though there be a time when a child comes to be as free from 
ſubjection to the will and command of his father, as the father himſelf is free 


from ſubjection to the will of any body elſe, and they are each under no other 
reſtraint, but that which is common to them both, whether it be the law of 
nature, or municipal law of their country; yet this freedom exempts not a 
ſon from that honour which he ought, by the law of God and nature, to 
pay his parents. God having made the parents inſtruments in his great 
deſign of continuing the race of mankind, and the occaſions of life to 
their children; as he hath laid on them an obligation to nouriſh, preſerve, 
and bring up their offspring; ſo he has laid on the children a perpetual obli- 


cation of honouring their parents, which containing in it an inward eſteem 


and reverence to be ſhewn by all outward expreſſions, ties up the child from 
any thing that may ever injure or affront, diſturb or endanger, the happineſs 
or life of thoſe from whom he received his; and engages him in all actions 
of defence, relief, aſſiſtance and comfort of thoſe, by whoſe means he entered 
into being, and has been made capable of any enjoyments of life: from this 
obligation no ſtate, no freedom can abſolve children. But this is very far 
from giving parents a power of command over their children, or authority to 
make laws and diſpoſe as they pleaſe of their lives or liberties. It 1s one thing 
to owe honour, reſpect, gratitude and affiſtance; another to require an abſolute 
| obedience and ſubmiſſion, The honour due to parents, a monarch in his 
| throne owes his mother; and yet this leſſens not his authority, nor ſubjects 
him to her government. . i END EY 


F. 67. Tux ſubjection of a minor, places in the father a temporary govern- 
ment, which terminates with the minority of the child: and the honour due 

from a child, places in the parents perpetual right to reſpect, reverence, ſup- 
port and compliance to, more or leſs, as the father's care, coſt, and kindneſs 
in his education, has been more or leſs. This ends not with minority, but 
holds ih all parts and conditions of a man's life. The want of diſtinguiſhing 


theſe two powers, viz. that which the father hath in the right of tuition, 


during minority, and the right of honour all his life, may perhaps have cauſed 


a great part of the miſtakes about this matter : for to ſpeak properly of them, 
the firſt of theſe is rather the privilege of children, and duty of parents, than 


any prerogative of paternal power. The nouriſhment and education of their 
children is a charge ſo incumbent on parents for their children's good, that 
nothing can abſolve them from taking care of it: and though the power of 
commanding and chaſtiſing them go along with it, yet God hath woven into 


the principles of human nature ſuch a tenderneſs for their offspring, that 
there is little fear that parents ſhould uſe their power with too much rigour; 


the excels is ſeldom on the ſevere fide, the ſtrong biaſs of nature drawing the 
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other way. And therefore, God almighty When he would expreſs his gentle 
dealing with the Iſraelites, he tells them, that though he chaſtened them, 
* he chaſtened them as a man chaſtens his ſon, Deut. viii. 5. i. e. with ten- 
derneſs and affection, and kept them under no ſeverer diſcipline than what was 
abſolutely beſt for them, and had been leſs kindneſs to have ſlackened. This 
is that power to which children are commanded obedience, that the pains and 
care of their parents may not be increaſed, or ill rewarded nm. 

F. 68. ON the other fide, honour and ſupport, all that which gratitude 
requires to return for the benefits received by and from them, is the indiſpen- 
ſible duty of the child, and the proper privilege of the parents. This is intended 
for the parents advantage, as the other is for the child's; though education, 
the parents duty, ſeems to have moſt power, becauſe the ignorance and infir- 


mities of childhood ſtand in need of reſtraint and correction; which is a viſible 


exerciſe of rule, and a kind of dominion. And that duty which is compre- 
hended in the word honour, requires leſs obedience, though the obligation be 


ſtronger on grown, than younger children: for who can think the command, 


Children obey your parents, requires in a man, that has children of his 


own, the ſame ſubmiſſion to his father, as it does in his yet young children 
to him; and that by this precept he were bound to obey all his father's com- 
mands, if, out of a conceit of authority, he ſhould have the indiſcretion to 
treat him {till as a boy? e 3 Vö»Il 


FSG. 69, Tun firſt part then of paternal power, or rather duty, which is 


education, belongs fo to the father, that it terminates at a certain ſeaſon; 
when the bufineſs of education is over, it ceaſes of itſelf, and is alſo alienable 


before: for a man may put the tuition of his ſon in other hands; and he that 
has made his fon an apprentice to another, has diſcharged him, during that. 
time, of a great part of his obedience both to himſelf and to his mother, But. 


all the duty of honour, the other part, remains nevertheleſs entire to them; 


nothing can cancel that: it is ſo inſeparable from them both, that the father's: 
authority cannot diſpoſſeſs the mother of this right, nor can any man diſcharge. 


his ſon from honouring her that bore him. But both theſe are very far from 


| a power to make laws, and inforcing them with penalties, that may reach 
eſtate, liberty, limbs and hfe. The power of commanding ends with nonage; 


and though, after that, honour and reſpect, ſupport and defence, and what- 


ſoever gratitude can oblige a man to, for the higheſt benefits he is naturally; 
capable of, be always due from a fon to his parents; yet all this puts no ſcepter 
into the father's hand, no ſovereign power of commanding. He has no do- 
minion over his ſon's property, or actions; nor any right, that his will ſhould. 
preſcribe to his ſon's in all things; however it may become his ſon in many 
things, not very inconvenient to him and his family, to pay a defetence to it. 


8. 70. A MAN may owe honour and reſpect to an ancient, or. wiſe man; 
defence to his child or friend; relief and ſupport to the diſtrefled; and grati- 


tude to a benefactor, to ſuch a degree, that all he has, all he can do, cannot 


ſufficiently pay it: but all theſe give no authority, no right to any one, of 
making laws over him from whom they are owing. And it is plain, all this 1 
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dire not only to the bare title of father; not only becauſe, as has been ſaid, 


it is owing to the mother too; but becauſe theſe obligations to parents, and the 


degrees of what is required of children, may be varied by the different care 
and kindneſs, trouble and expence, which is often employed upon one child 
more than another. ©1582 ee 1 
F. 71. Tris ſhews the reaſon how it comes to paſs, that parents in ſocie- 
ties, where they themſelves are ſubjects, retain a power over their children, 
and have as much right to their ſubjection, as thoſe who are in the ſtate of 
nature. Which could not poſſibly be, if all political power were only pater- 
nal, and that in truth they were one and the ſame thing: for then, all pa- 
ternal power being in the prince, the ſubject could naturally have none of it. 


But theſe two powers, political and paternal, are fo perfectly diſtinct and ſepa- 


rate; are built upon ſo different foundations, and given to fo different ends, 


that every ſubject that is a father, has as much a paternal power over his chil- 


dren, as the prince has over his: and every prince, that has parents, owes 


them as much filial duty and obedience, as the meaneſt of his ſubjects do to 


their's; and can therefore contain not any part or degree of that kind of domi- 
nion, which a prince or magiſtrate has over his ſubject. Ron ty 


8. 72. THouGH the obligation on the parents to bring up their children, ; 
and the obligation on children to honour their parents, contain all the power 


on the one hand, and ſubmiſſion on the other, which are proper to this rela- 
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tion, yet there is another power ordinarily in the father, whereby he has a tie 


on the obedience of his children; which though it be common te him with 


other men, yet the occaſions of ſhewing it, almoſt conſtantly happening to 
fathers in their private families, and the inſtances of it elſewhere being rare, 

and leſs taken notice of, it paſſes in the world for a part of paternal juriſdicton. 

And this is the power men generally have to beſtow their eſtates on thoſe who 


pleaſe them beſt; the poſſeſſion of the father being the expectation and inheri- 


tance of the children, ordinarily in certain proportions, according to the law 
and cuſtom of each country; yet it is commonly in the father's power to beſtow 


it with a more ſparing or liberal hand, according as the behaviour of this or 


that child hath comported with his will and humour. Df 
$. 73. Tuts is no ſmall tie on the obedience of children: and there being 


always annexed to the enjoyment of land, a ſubmiſſion to the government of 
the country, of which that land is a part; it has been commonly ſuppoſed, 


that a father could oblige his poſterity to that government, of which he him- ” 


ſelf was a ſubject, and that his compact held them; whereas, it being only a 


neceſſary condition annexed to the land, and the inheritance of an eſtate which 
is under that government, reaches only thoſe who will take it on that condi- 
tion, and ſo is no natural tie or engagement, but a voluntary ſubmiſſion : for 


every man's children being by nature as free as himſelf, or any of his anceſtors 


ever were, may, whilſt they are in that freedom, chooſe what ſociety they will 
Join themſelves to, what commonwealth they will put themſelves under. But - 
it they will enjoy the inheritance of their anceſtors, they muſt take it on the 


fame terms their anceſtors had it,” and ſubmit to all the conditions annexed to 
a ſuch a poſſeſſion. By this power indeed fathers oblige their children to obedi- 
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ence to themſelves, even when they are paſt· minority, and moſt commonly 
too ſubject them to this or that politiclal power: but neither of theſe by any 


peculiar right of fatherhood, but by the reward they have in their hands to in- 


torce and recompenſe ſuch a compliance ; and is no more power than what a 
Frenchman has over an Engliſhman, who by the hopes of an eſtate he will 


leave him, will certainly have a ſtrong tie on his obedience : and if, when it 


is left him, he will enjoy it, he muſt certainly take it upon the conditions an- 


nexed to the poſſeſſion of land in that country where it lies, whether it be 
France or England. 55 a : = 


F. 74. To conclude then, though the father's power of commanding extends 


no farther than the minority of his children, and to a degree only fit for the | 


diſcipline and government of that age; and though that honour and reſpect, 


and all that which the Latins called piety, which they indiſpenſibly owe to 


their parents all their life-time, and in all eſtates, with all that ſupport and de- | 


fence is due to them, gives the father no power of governing, 1. e. making 
laws and enafting penalties on his children; though by all this he has no do- 
minion over the property or actions of his ſon: yet it is obvious to conceive 


how ealy it was, in the firſt ages of the world, and in places ſtill, where the 
thinneſs of people gives families leave to ſeparate into unpoſſeſſed quarters, and 
they have room to remove or plant themſelves in yet vacant habitations ; for 
the father of the family to become the prince of “ it; he had been a ruler from 
the beginning of the infancy of his children: and fince without ſome govern- 


ment it would be hard for them to live together, it was likelieſt it ſhould, by 
the expreſs or tacit conſent of the children when they were grown up, bein 
the father, where it ſeemed without any change barely to continue; when 
indeed nothing more was required to it, than the permitting the father to ex- 
erciſe alone, in his family, that executive power of the law of nature, which 

every free man naturally hath, and by that permiſſion reſigning up to him a 


monarchical power, whilſt they remained in it. But that this was not by any 


paternal right, but only by the conſent of his children, is evident from hence, 


that no body doubts, but if a ſtrangeg, whom chance or buſineſs had brought 


to his family, had there killed any of his children, or committed any other 
fact, he might condemn and put him to death, or otherwiſe have puniſhed him, 
as well as any of his children: which it was impoſſible he ſnould do by virtue 
of any paternal authority over one who was not his child, but by virtue of that 
executive power of the law of nature, which, as a man, he had a right to: 


m \ A g 


It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch-philoſopher was of, © That the chief 
c perſon in every houſhold was always, as it were, a king: ſo when numbers of houſholds joined 
themſelves in civil ſocieties together, kings were the firſt kind of governors amongſt them, which 
is alſo, as it ſeemeth, the feaſon why the name of fathers continued ſtill in them, who, of fa- 
thers, were made rulers; as allo the ancient cuſtom of governors to do as Melchizedeck, and be- 
ing kings, to exerciſe the office of prieſts, which fathers did at the firſt, grew perhaps by the ſame 
occaſion. Howbeit, this is not the only kind of regiment that has been received in the world. 
The inconveniencies of one kind have cauſed ſundry others to be deviſed; ſo that in'a word, all 
publick regiment, of what kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently to have riſen from the deliberate advice, 
conſulation and compoſition between men, judging it convenient and behoveful; there being no 
impoſbility in nature conſidered by itſelf, but that man might have lived without any publick-re- | 
* ciment.” Hooker's Eccl, P. lib, i. ſect. 10, Re el eo de TEAR it ot onal 
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and he alone could puniſh him in his family, where the reſpect of his children 
had laid by the exerciſe of ſuch a power, to give way to the dignity and autho- 
rity they were willing ſhould remain in him, above the reſt of his family. 

F. 75. Tuus it was eaſy, and almoſt natural for children, by a tacit, and 
| ſcarce avoidable conſent, to make way for the father's authority and govern- 
ment. They had been accuſtomed in their childhood to follow his direction, 

and to refer their little differences to him; and when they were men, who fit- 
ter to rule them? Their little properties, and leſs covetouſneſs, ſeldom afforded 


greater controverſies; and when any ſhould ariſe, where could they have a 


fitter umpire than he, by whoſe care they had every one been ſuſtained and 


brought up, and who had a tenderneſs for them all? It is no wonder that 


they made no diſtinction betwixt minority and full age; nor looked after one 
and twenty, or any other age that might make them the free diſpoſers of them- 
ſelves and fortunes, when they could have no delire to be out of their pu- 
pilage : the government they had been under, during it, continued ſtill to be 
more their protection than reſtraint ; and they could no where find a greater 
ſecurity to their peace, liberties, and fortunes, than in the rule of a father. 
S8. 76. Tuus the natural fathers of families by an inſenſible change, be- 
came the politick monarchs of them too: and as they chanced to live long, and 
leave able and worthy heirs, for ſeveral ſucceſſions, or otherwiſe; ſo they laid 


the foundatians of hereditary, or elective kingdoms, under ſeveral conſtitutions 


and manners, according as chance, contrivance, or occaſions happened to 
mould them. But if princes have their titles in their fathers right, and it be 


a ſufficient proof of the natural right of fathers to political authority, becauſe 


they commonly were thoſe in whoſe hands we find, de facto, the exerciſe of 
- government : I fay, if this argument be good, it will as ſtrongly prove, that 


all princes, nay princes only, ought to be prieſts, ſince it is as certain, that 
in the beginning, the father of the family was prieſt, as that he was ruler 


40 in his own houſhold.” 5 
C0048 YL 
Of political or civil ſociety. 


98.77. OD having made man ſuch a creature, that in his own judg- 
„ ment, it was not good for him to be alone, put him under ſtrong 
obligations of neceſſity, convenience, and inclination to drive him into ſo- 
eiety, as well as fitted him with underſtanding and language to continue and 
enjoy it. The firſt ſociety was between man and wife, which gave beginning 
to that between parents and children; to which, in time, that between maſ- 


ter and ſervant came to-be added: and though all theſe might, and com- 
monly did meet together, and make up but one family, wherein the maſter or 
miſtreſs of it had ſome ſort of rule proper to a family; each of theſe, or all 
together, came ſhort of political ſociety, as we ſhall ſee, if we conſider the 
different ends, ties, and bounds of each of theſe. 5 


8.78. 
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the young are able to uſe their wing, and provide for themſelves. 


. ſociety of man and wife ſhould be more laſting, than of male and female amongſt 
other creatures; that ſo their induſtry might be encouraged, and their intereſt 
better united, to make proviſion and lay up goods for their common iſſue, 
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§. 78. Con JUGAL ſociety is made by a voluntary compact between man 
and woman; and though it conſiſt chiefly in ſuch a communion and right in 


one another's bodies as is neceſſary to its chief end, procreation ; yet it draws 


with it mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance, and a communion of intereſts too, as 
neceſſary not only to unite their care and affection, but alſo neceſſary to their 


common offspring, who have a right to be nouriſhed, and maintained by 


them, till they are able to provide for themſelves. MY ne 
F. 79. For the end of conjunction, between male and female, being not 


barely procreation, but the continuation of the ſpecies; this conjunction betwixt 
male and female ought to laſt, even after procreation, fo long as is neceſſary 


to the nouriſhment and ſupport of the young ones, who are to be ſuſtained by 


thoſe that got them, till they are able to-ſhift and provide for themſelves, 
This rule, which the infinite wiſe Maker hath ſet to the works of his hands, 


we find the inferior creatures ſteadily obey. In thoſe viviparous animals which 


feed on graſs, the conjunction between male and female laſts no longer than 5 
the very act of copulation; becauſe the teat of the dam being ſufficient to 


nouriſh the young, till it be able to feed on graſs, the male only begets, but con- 
cerns not himſelf for the female or young, to whoſe ſuſtenance he can con- 


tribute nothing. But in beaſts of prey the conjunction laſts longer: becauſe 
the dam not being able well to ſubſiſt herſelf, and nouriſh her numerous oft- 


ſpring by her own prey alone, a more laborious, as well as more dangerous 
way of living, than by feeding on graſs; the aſſiſtance of the male is neceſfary 


to the maintenance of their common family, which cannot ſubſiſt till they are 
able to prey for. themſelves, but by the joint care of male and female. The 
ſame is to be obſerved in all birds, (except ſome domeſtick ones, where plenty 
of food excuſes the cock from feeding, and taking care of the young brood) 


whoſe young needing food in the neſt, the cock and hen continue mates, till 


$. 80. AND herein I think lies the chief, if not the only reaſon, “why the 


„male and female in mankind are tied to a longer conjunction“ than other 
creatures, viz. becauſe the female is capable of conceiving, and de facto is com- 


monly with child again, and brings forth too a new birth, long before the 


former is out of a dependency for ſupport on his parents help, and able to ſhift 


for himſelf, and has all the aſſiſtance is due to him from his parents: whereby 


the father, who is bound to take care for thoſe he hath begot, is under an obli- 
_ gation to continue in conjugal ſociety with the ſame womap longer than other 


creatures, whoſe young being able to ſubſiſt of themſelves, before the time of 


.procreation returns again, the conjugal bond diſſolves of itſelf, and they are 
at liberty, till Hymen at his uſual anniverſary ſeaſon ſummons them again to 
chuſe new mates. Wherein one cannot but admire the wiſdom of the great 
Creator, who having given to man foreſight, and an ability to lay up for the 


future, as well as to ſupply the preſent neceſſity, hath made it neceſſary, that 


which 
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which uncertain mixture, or eaſy and frequent ſolutions of conjugal ſociety, 
would mightily diſturb. * 

& 81. Bur though theſe are ties upon mankind, which make the conjugal 
bonds more firm and laſting in man, than the other ſpecies of animals; yet 
it would give one reaſon to enquire, why this compact, where procreation and 
education are ſecured, and inheritance taken care for, may not be made deter- 
minable, either by conſent, or at a certain time, or upon certain conditions, 


as well as any other voluntary compacts, there being no neceflity in the nature 


of the thing, nor to the ends of it, that it ſhould always be for life; I mean, 
to ſuch as are under no reſtraint of any poſitive law, which ordains all ſuch 
oontracts to be perpetual. 7 i oe 
FS. 82. Bur the huſband and wife, though they have but one common con- 
cern, yet having different underſtandings, will unavoidably ſometimes have dif- 


| ferent wills too; it therefore being neceflary that the laſt determination, i. e. 
the rule, ſhould be placed ſomewhere ; it naturally falls to the man's ſhare, 

as the abler and the ſtronger. But this reaching but to the things of their 
common intereſt and property, leaves the wife in the full and free poſſeſſion 


of what by contract is her peculiar right, and gives the huſband no more 
power over her life than ſhe has over his; the power of the huſband being ſs 


far from that of an abſolute monarch, that the wife has in many caſes a liberty 


to ſeparate from him, where natural right, or their contract allows it; whe- 


ther that contract be made by themſelves in the ſtate of nature, or by the cuſ- 


toms or laws of the country they live in; and the children upon ſuch ſepara- 
tion fall to the father or mother's lot, as ſuch contract does determine. 
FS. 83. For all the ends of marriage being to be obtained under politick go- 

vernment, as well as in the ſtate of nature, the civil magiſtrate doth not abridge 


the right or power of either naturally neceſſary to thoſe ends, viz. procreation 


249. 


and mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance whilſt they are together; but only decides = 


any controyerſy that may ariſe between man and wife about them. If it were 


otherwiſe, and that abſolute ſovereignty and power of life and death naturally 


| belonged to the huſband, and were neceſlary to the ſociety between man and 


wife, there could be no matrimony in any of thoſe countries where the huſ- 
band is allowed no ſuch abſolute authority. But the ends of matrimony re- 
quiring no ſuch power in the huſband, the condition of conjugal ſociety put it 
not in him, it being not at all neceſſary to that ſtate. Conjugal ſociety could 
ſubſiſt and attain its ends without it; nay, community of goods, and the power 
over them, mutual aſſiſtance and maratenance, and other things belonging to 


conjugal ſociety, might be varied and regulated by that contract which unites | 
man and wife in that ſociety, as far as may conſiſt with procreation and the 


bringing up of children till they could ſhift for themſelves; nothing being ne- 
cefſary to any ſociety, that is not neceſſary to the ends for which it is made. 
9. 84. TRA ſociety betwixt parents and children, and the diſtin& rights and 


powers belonging reſpectively to them, I have treated of fo largely, in the 


foregoing chapter, that I ſhall not here need to ſay any thing of it. And I think 
it is plain, that it is far different from a politick ſociety. — 


Vor. 1. _— R 
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8 5. MASTER and ſervant are names as old as hiſtory, but given to thoſe 
of far different condition; for a freeman makes himſelf a ſervant to another, 
by felling him, for a certain time, the ſervice he undertakes to do, in exchange 
for wages he is to receive : and though this commonly puts him into the fa- 
mily of his maſter, and under the ordinary diſcipline thereof; yet it gives the 
maſter but a temporary power over him, and no greater than what is contained 


in the contract between them. But there is another ſort of ſervants, which 


by a peculiar name we call {laves, who being captives taken in a juſt war, are 
by the right of nature ſubjected to the abſolute dominion and arbitrary power 
of their maſters: Theſe men having, as I ſay, forfeited their lives, and with _ 


it their liberties, and loſt their eſtates; and being in the ſtate of ſlavery, not 
capable of any property, cannot in that ſtate be conſidered as any part of civil | 


_ ; the chief end whereof is the preſervation of property. 
S. 86. LET us therefore conſider a maſter of a family with all theſe ſubor- 


Ginate relations of wife, children, ſervants, and flaves, united under the do- 


meſtick rule of a family; which, what reſemblance ſoever it may have in its 


order, offices, and number too, with a little commonwealth, yet is very far 


from it, both in its conſtitution, power and end: or if it muſt be thought a 
monarchy, and the paterfamilias the abſolute monarch in it, abſolute monar- 
chy will have but a very ſhattered and ſhort power, when it is plain, by what 
has been ſaid before, that the maſter of the family has a very diſtinct and dif- 
ferently limited power, both as to time and extent, over thoſe ſeveral perſons 


that are in it: for excepting the ſlave (and the family is as much a family, 


and his power as paterfamilias as great, whether there be any ſlaves in his fa- 
mily or no) he has no legiſlative power of life and death over any of them, and 
none too but what a mittreſs of a family may have as well as he. And he cer- 
tainly can have no abſolute power over the whole family, who has but a very 


limited one over every individual in it. But how a family, or any other ſociety 


of men, differ from that which is properly political ſociety, we ſhall beſt ſee 
by conſidering wherein political ſociety itſelf confiſts. X 
F. 87. Man being born, as has been proved, with a title to perfect free- 
dom, and uncontrouled enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of the law of 

nature, equally with any other man, or number of men in the world, hath by 
nature a power, not only to preſerve his property, that is, his life, liberty and. 


eſtate, againſt the injuries and attempts of other men; but to judge of, and pu- 
niſh the breaches of that law in others, as he is perſuaded the offence deſerves, 


even with death itſelf, in crimes where the heinouſneſs of the fact, in his opi- 
nion, requires it. But becauſe no political ſociety can be, nor ſubſiſt, with- 
out having in itſelf the power to preſerve the property, and in order thereunto, | 
puniſh the offences of all thoſe of that ſociety ; there, and there only is poli- 
tical ſociety, where every one of the members hath quitted this natural power, 
reſigned it up into the hands of the community in all caſes that exclude him 
not from appealing for protection to the law eſtabliſned by it. And thus all“ 


priv ate judgment of every particular member being excluded, me communit 


comes to be umpire, by ſettled ſtanding rules, indifferent, and the ſame to all 


parties; and by men having authority from the community, for che execution 


of 
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of thoſe rules, decides all the differences that may happen between any mem- 
bers of that ſociety concerning any matter of right; and puniſhes thoſe offences 
which any member hath committed againſt the ſociety, with ſuch penalties as 
the law has eſtabliſhed : whereby it is eaſy to diſcern, who are, and who 
are not, in political ſociety together. Thoſe who are united into one body, 
and have a common eſtabliſhed law and judicature to appeal to, with autho- 
rity to decide controverſies between them, and puniſh offenders, are in civil 
ſociety one with another : but thoſe who have no {ſuch common people, I mean 
on earth, are ſtill in the ſtate of nature, each being, where there is no other, 
judge for himſelf, and executioner : which is, as I have before ſhewed it, the 
erfect ſtate of nature. : | 5 555 
F. 88. AND thus the commonwealth comes by a power to ſet down what 1 
puniſhment ſhall belong to the ſeveral tranſgreſſions which they think worthy 
of it, committed amongſt the members of that ſociety, (which is the power 
of making laws) as well as it has the power to puniſh any injury done unto any 
ol its members, by any one that is not of it, (which is the power of war and 
peace;) and all this for the preſervation of the property of all the membersof that 
 lociety, as far as is poſſible. But though every man who has entered into civil 
| ſociety, and is become a member of any commonwealth, has thereby quitted 
his power to puniſh offences againſt the law of nature, in proſecution of his 
own private judgment ; yet with the judgment of offences, which he has given 
up to the legiſlative in all caſes, where he can appeal to the magiſtrate, he has 
given a right to the commonwealth to employ his force, for the execution of 
the judgments of the commonwealth, whenever he ſhall be called toit; which 
indeed are his own judgments, they being made by himſelf, or his repreſen- 
tative. And herein we have the original of the legiſlative and executive power 
of civil ſociety, which is to judge by ſtanding laws, how far offences are to be 
- puniſhed, when committed within the commonwealth ; and alſo to deter- 
mine, by occaſional judgments founded on the preſent circumſtances of the fact, 
how far injuries from without are to be vindicated ; and in both theſe to em- 
ploy all the force of all the members, when there ſhall be need. „ 
S. 89. WHEREVER therefore any number of men are fo united into one 
ſociety, as to quit every one his executive power of the law of nature, and to 
reſign it to the publick, there and there only is a political, or civil ſociety. And 
this is done, wherever any number of men, in the ſtate of nature, enter 
into ſociety to make one people, one body politick, under one ſupreme govern- 
ment ; or elſe when any one joins himſelf to, and incorporates with any go- 
vernment already made: for hereby he authorizes the ſociety, or which is all 
one, the legiſlative thereof, to make laws for him, as the publick good of the 
+ ſociety ſhall require; to the execution whereof, his own aſſiſtance (as to his 
= own decrees) is due. And this puts men out of a ſtate of nature into that of 
in: 2 commonwealth, by ſetting up a judge on earth, with authority to deter- 
mine all the controverſies, and redreſs the injuries that may happen to any 
3 member of the commonwealth; which judge is the legiſlative, or magiſ- 
= trates appointed by it. And wherever there are any number of men, how- 
Mt = 3 55 n . ever 
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ever aſſociated, that have no ſuch deciſive power to appeal to, there they are 


ſtill in the ſtate of nature. 
. go. Hexcx it is evident, that abſolute monarchy, which by ſome men 


is counted the only government in the world, is indeed inconſiſtent with civil 


ſociety, and ſo can 55 no form of civil government at all: for the end of civil 
ſociety, being to avoid, and remedy thoſe inconveniencies of the ſtate of nature, 
which neceſſarily follow from every man's being judge in his own caſe, by 


letting up a known authority, to which every one of that ſociety may appeal 


upon any injury received, or controverſy that may ariſe, and which every one 


of the “ ſociety ought to obey ; wherever any perſons are, who have not 


tach-an authority to appeal to, for the deciſion of any difference between them, 


there choſe perſons are ſtill in the ſtate of nature; and ſo is every We 
Prince, in reſpect of thoſe who are under his dominion. 


9. 91. Fon he being ſuppoſed to have all, both legiſlative and executive 


power in himſelf alone, there is no judge to be found, no appeal lies open to 
any one, who may fairly, and indifferently, and with authority decide, and 
from whoſe decifion relief and redreſs may be expected of any injury or incon- 
veniency, that may be ſuffered from the prince, or by his order: fo that ſuch 


a man, however intitled, Czar, or Grand Seignior, or how you pleaſe, is as 
much in the ſtate of nature, with all under his dominion, as he is with the 


reſt of mankind : for wherever any two men are, who have no ſtanding rule, 
and common judge to appeal to on earth, for the determination of controver- 
ſies of right betwixt them, there they are {till in the ſtate of + nature, and 
under all the inconveniencies of it, with only this woful difference to the ſub- 
je&, or rather ſlave of an abſolute prince: that whereas, in the ordinary ſtate 
of nature, he has a liberty to judge of his right, and according to the beſt of 
bis power, to maintain it; now, whenever his property is invaded by the 
will and order of his monarch, he has not only no appeal, as thoſe in ſociety | 
ought to have, but as if he were degraded from the common ſtate of rational 


creatures, is denied a liberty to judge of, or to defend his right; and ſo is ex- 


| poſed to all the miſery and inconveniencies, that a man can ſear from one, 
who 


* „ The publick power of all ſociety i is above every ſoul contained in the fame ſociety; j and the 


© principal uſe of that power is, to give laws unto all that are under it, which laws in ſuch caſes | 
„% e muſt obey, unleſs there be reaſon ſhewed which may neceſlarily inforce, that the law of 


& reaſon, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary,” Hook, Eccl. Pol. J. i. fect. 16. 


+ To take away all ſuch mutual grievances, injuries and wrongs,” i. e. ſuch as mend men 


in the ſtate of nature, ** there was no way but only by growing into compoſition and agreement 
* amongſt themſelves, by ordaining ſome kind of government publick, and by yielding themſelves 
e ſubje 6c thereunto, that unto whom they granted authority to rule and govern, by them the peace, 


15 tranquility and happy eſtate of the reſt might be procured. Men always knew that where force 
and injury was offered, they might be defenders of themſelves ; they knew that however men may 


& ſeek their own commodity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was not to be ſuffered, 


but by all men, and all good means, to be withſtood. Finally, they knew chat no man might 


* in reafon take upon him to determine his own right, and acco;ding to his own. determination 


proceed in maintenance thereof, in as much as every man is towards himſelf, and them whom 
© ghe greatly affects, partial; and therefore that ſtrifes and troubles would be endleſs, except they 
<« gave their common conſent, all to be ordered by ſome, whom they ſhouid agree upon, without 
« which conſent there would be no reaſon that one man {hould take UPON him to > be lord « or r judge 


„Over anvilte,” Hooker's erde lect. 17 
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BE it hinders not men from feeling; 


Of Crvit GoverNnNMENT. 


who being in the unreſtrained ſtate of nature, is yet corrupted with flattery, 


and armed with power. 

. 92. Fon he that thinks abſolute power purifies men's blood, and corrects 
the baſenels of human nature, need read but the hiſtory of this, or any other 
age, to be convinced of the contrary. He that would have been inſolent and 


injurious in the woods of America, would not probably be much better in a 
| throne; where perhaps learning and religion ſhall be found out to juſtify all 
that he ſhall do to his ſubjects, and the ſword preſently ſilence all thoſe that 
dare queſtion it: for what the protection of abſolute monarchy is, what kind 
of fathers of their countries it makes princes to be, and to what a degree of | 
happineſs and ſecurity it carries civil ſociety, where this fort of government 
is grown to perfection; he that will look into the late relation of Ceylon, ma 
eaſily ſee. 
FSi. 93. In abſolute a Ted, as well as other governments of the 
world, the ſubjects have an appeal to the law, and judges to decide any con- 
troverſies, and reſtrain any violence that may happen betwixt the ſubjects 
themſelves, one amongſt another. This every one thinks neceſſary, and believes 


he deſerves to be thought a declared enemy to ſociety and mankind, who ſhould 


go about to take it away. But whether this be from a true love of mankind. 


and ſociety, and ſuch a charity as we owe all one to another, there is reaſon 


to doubt: for this is no more than what every man, who loves his own power, 


profit, or greatneſs, may and naturally muſt do, keep thoſe animals from 
hurting, or deſtroying one another, who labour and drudge only for his pleaſure 


and advantage; and ſo are taken care of, not out of any love the maſter has 
for them, but love of himſelf, and the profit they bring him: for if it be 
aſked, what ſecurity, what fence is there, in ſuch a ſtate, againſt the violence 
and oppreſſion of this abſolute ruler ? the very queſtion can ſcarce be borne. 
They are ready to tell you, that it deſerves death only to aſk after ſafety. 
_  Betwixt ſubject and ſubject, they will grant, there mult be meaſures, laws 
and judges, for their mutual peace and ſecurity : but as for the ruler, he 
ought to be abſolute, and is above all ſuch circumſtances ; becauſe he has 
power to do more hurt and wrong, it is right when he does it. 
you may be guarded from harm, or injury, on that fide where the ſtrongeſt 
hand is to do it, is preſently the voice of faction and rebellion : as if when 
men quitting the ſtate of nature entered into ſociety, they agreed that all of 
them but one, ſhould be under the reſtraint of laws, but that he ſhould ill 
retain all the liberty of the ſtate of nature, increaſed with power, and made 
licentious by impunity. This is to think, that men are fo fooliſh, that they 
take care to avoid what miſchiefs may be done them by pole- cats, or foxes ; 
but are content, nay think it ſafety, to be devoured by lions. 


To aſk how 


FS. 94. Bur whatever flatterers may talk to amuſe people's underſtandinge, 
and when they percieve, that any man, in 


what ſtation ſoever, is out of the bounds of the civil ſociety which they are of, 
and that they have no appeal on earth againſt any harm they may recetve 
from him, they are apt to think themſelves in the ſtate of nature, in reipect 

of him whom they find to be fo; and to take care, as oon as they can, to 


have > 
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9. 95. 


Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


have that ſafety and ſecurity in civil ſociety, for which it was inſtituted, and 
for which only they entered into it. And therefore, though perhaps at firſt, 
(as ſhall be ſhewed more at large hereafter in the following part of this diſ- 


courſe) ſome one good and excellent man having got a pre- eminency amongſt 


the reſt, had this deference, paid to his goodneſs and virtue, as to a kind of 
natural authority, that the chief rule, with arbitration of their differences, 
by a tacit conſent devolved into his hands, without any other caution, but the 
aſſurance they had of his uprightneſs and wiſdom; yet when time, giving 


authority, and (as fome men would perſuade us) ſacredneſs of cuſtoms, which 
the negligent, and unforeſeeing innocence of the firſt ages began, had brought 
in ſucceſſors of another ſtamp; the people finding their properties not ſecure 


under the government, as then it was, (whereas government has no other 
end but the preſervation of * property) could never be ſafe nor at reſt, nor 


think themſelves in civil ſocity, till the legiſlature was placed in collective 
bodies of men, call them ſenate, parliament, or what you pleaſe. By which 
means every ſingle perſon became ſubject, equally with other the meaneſt men, 
to thoſe laws, which he himſelf, as part of the legiſlative, had eſtabliſhed; 


nor could any one, by his own authority, avoid the force of the law, when 
once made ; nor by any pretence of ſuperiority plead exemption, thereby to 
licenſe his own, or the miſcarriages of any of his dependents. 4 No man 


in civil ſociety can be exempted from the laws of it:“ for if any man may 


do what he thinks fit, and there be no appeal on earth, for redreſs or ſecurit 


againſt any harm he ſhall do; I aſk, whether he be not perfectly ſtill in the 

ſtate of nature, and ſo can be no part or member of that civil ſociety ; unleſs 
any one will ſay, the ſtate of nature and civil ſociety are one and the ſame 
thing, which I have never yet found any one fo great a patron of anarchy as 


to affirm. 
_ CHAP v.. 
Of the beginning of political ſocieties. 


TEN being, as has been ſaid, by nature, all free, equal and in- 


„ was then farther thought upon forthe manner of governing, but all permitted unto their wiſdom 
and diſcretion, which were to rule, till by experience they found this for all. parts very inconveni- 
< ent, ſo asthe thing which they had deviſed for a remedy, did indeed but increaſe the fore, which 


„it ſhould have cured. "They ſaw, that to live by one man's will, became the cauſe of all men's 


ct 


„hand, and know the penalties of trangrefling them.” Hooker's Eccl. Pol. I. i. ſet. 10. 


+ ** Civil Jaw being the act of the whole body politick, doth therefore over-rule each ſeveral part 


of the ſame body.” Hooker, ibid. 


dependent, no one can be put out of this eſtate, and ſubjected 
to the political power of another, without his own conſent. The only way, 
whereby any one diveſts himſelf of his natural liberty, and puts on the bonds 


® © Atthe firſt, when ſome certain kind of regiment was once appointed, it may be that nothing 


we 
. 


miſery. This conſtrained them to come unto laws, wherein all men might ſee their duty before- 
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Of Civit GOVERNMENT. 


of civil ale is by agreeing with other men to join and unite into a com- 


| munity, for their comfortable, ſafe, and peaceable living one amongſt another, 


in a ſecure enjoyment of their properties, and a greater ſecurity againſt any, 
that are not of it. This any number of men may do, becauſe it injures not 


the freedom of the reſt; they are left as they were in the liberty of the ſtate 


of nature. When any number of men have ſo conſented to make one com- 
munity or government, they are thereby preſently incorporated, and make 
one body politick, wherein the majority have a right to act and conclude | 


the reſt. 


. 96. For when any über of men have, by the conſent of every indi- 
vidual, made a community, they have thereby made that community one 


body, with a power to act as one body, which is only by the will and deter- 
mination of the majority: for that which acts any community, being only 
the conſent of the individuals of it, and it being neceſſary to that which is 


one body to move one way; it is neceſſary the body ſhould move that way 


_ Whither the greater force carries it, which is. the conſent of the majority : or 
elſe it is impoſſible it ſhould act or continue one body, one community, which 


the conſent of every individual that united into it, agreed that it ſhould ; ; and 


ſo every one is bound by that conſent to be concluded by the majority. And 
therefore we ſee, that in aſſemblies, impowered to act by poſitive laws, where 


no number is ſet by that poſitive law which impowers them, the act of the 
majority paſſes for the act of the whole, and of courſe determines; as having, 


by the law of nature and reaſon, the power of the whole. | 5 
F. 97. AND thus every man, by conſenting with others to rake one body 

politick under one government, puts himſelf under an obligation, to every 

one of that ſociety, to ſubmit to the determination of the inajority, and to. 
be concluded by it; or elle this original compact, whereby he with others 


incorporate into one ſociety, would ſignify nothing, and be no compact, if 
he be left free, and under no other ties than he was in before in the ſtate of 


nature. For what appearance would there be of any compact? what new 

engagement if he were no farther tied by any decrees of the focicty, than he 
himſelf thought fit, and did actually conſent to? This would be (till as great 

a liberty, as he himſelf had before his compact, or any one elſe in the ſtate 

of nature hath, who may ſubmit himſelf, and conſent to any acts of it if he 


5 thinks fit. 


98. For if the conſent of the majority ſhall not, in reaſon, be received 


28 the act of the whole, and conclude every individual; nothing but the con- 
ſent of every individual can make any thing to be the act of the whole: but 
ſuch a conſent is next to impoſſible ever to be had, if we conſider the infit- 
mities of health, and avocations of buſineſs, which ina number, though much 

leſs than that of- a commonwealth, will neceſſarily keep many away from the 


publick aſſembly. To which if we add the variety of opinions, and contra- 
ricty of intereſts, which unavoidably happen in all collections of men, the 


coming into ſociety upon ſuch terms would be only like Cato's coming into 
the theatre, only to go out again. Such a conſtitution as this would make 


the mighty Leviathan of a ſhorter duration, than the f.ebleſt creatures, and 
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Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


not let it outlaſt the day it was born in: which cannot be ſuppoſed, till we 
can think, that rational creatures ſhould deſire and conſtitute ſocieties only to 
be diſſolved: for where the majority cannot conclude the reſt, there they 
cannot act as one body, and conſequently will be immediately diſſolved again. 

$. 99. WHosOEvVeER therefore out of a ſtate of nature unite into a com- 
munity, muſt be underſtood to give up all the power, neceſſary to the ends 
for which they unite into ſociety, to the majority of the community, unleſs 


they expreſly agreed in any number greater than the majority. And this is 
done by barely agreeing to unite into one political ſcciety, which is all the 


compact, that is, or needs be, between the individuals, that enter into, or 
make up a commonwealth. And thus that, which begins and actually con- 


ſtitutes any political ſociety, is nothing but the conſent of any number of free- 


men capable of a majority, to unite and incorporate into ſuch a ſociety. And 


this is that, and that only, which did, or could give beginning to any lawful | 


government in the world. 


&. 100. To this I find two objections made. RE 7 | 
Firſt, «© THAT there are no inſtances to be found in ſtory, of a company 


of men independent and equal one amongſt another, that met together, and 


„in this way began and ſet up a government.” 

| Secondly, Ir is impoſſible of right, that men ſhould do ſo, becauſe all 
* men being born under government, they are to ſubmit to that, and are not 
« at liberty to begin a neẽ-oneee e EY e 
FS. 101. To the firſt there is this to anſwer, That it is not at all to be 
wondered, that hiſtory gives us but a very little account of men, that lived 


together in the ſtate of nature. The inconveniencies of that condition, and 


the love and want of ſociety, no ſooner brought any number of them together, : 
but they preſently united and incorporated, if they deſigned to continue together. 


And if we may not ſuppoſe men ever to have been in the ſtate of nature, be- 


cauſe we hear not much of them in ſuch a ſtate; we may as well ſuppoſe the 
armies of Salmanaſſer or Xerxes were never children, becauſe we hear little 
of them, till they were men, and imbodied in armies. Government is every 
where antecedent to records, and letters ſeldom come in amongſt a people till 
a long continuation of civil ſociety has, by other more neceſſary arts, provided 
tor their ſafety, eaſe, and plenty : and then they begin to look after the 


hiſtory of their founders, and ſearch into their original, when they have out- 


lived the memory of it: for it is with commonwealths as with particular 
perſons, they are commonly ignorant of their own births and infancies : and 


if they know any thing of their original, they are beholden for it, to the ac- 
_ eidental records that others have kept of it. And thoſe that we have, of the 


beginning of any polities in the world, excepting that of the Jews, Where 
God himſelf immediately interpoſed, and which favours not at all paternal 


_ dominion, are all either plain inſtances of ſuch a beginning as I have mentioned, 


or at leaſt have manifeſt footſteps of it, 5 
F. 102. Hz muſt ſhew a ſtrange inclination to deny evident matter of 


fact, when it agrees not with his hypotheſis, who will not allow, that the 
_ beginnings of Rome and Venice were by the uniting together of ſeveral men 


free 


c 


Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


free and independent one of another, amongſt whom there was no natural 
ſuperiority or ſubjection. And if Joſephus Acoſta's word may be taken, he 
tells us, that in many parts of America there was no government at all. 
There are great and apparent conjectures, ſays he, that theſe men, ſpeaking 
« of thoſe of Peru, for a long time had neither kings nor commonwealths, 
«© but lived in troops, as they do this day in Florida, the Cheriquanas, thoſe 
of Braſil, and many other nations, which have no certain kings, but as 
occaſion is offered, in peace or war, they chooſe their captains as they 


Fa 


cc 


« pleaſe,” l. i. c. 25. If it be ſaid, that every man there was born ſubject 
to his father, or the head of his family; that the ſubjection due from a child 
to a father took not away his freedom of uniting into what political ſociety 
he thought fit, has been already proved. But be that as it will, theſe men, 
it is evident, were actually free; and whatever ſuperiority ſome politicians now 
would place in any of them, they themſelves claimed it not, but by conſent 


were all equal, till by the ſame conſent they ſet rulers over themſelves. So 
that their politick ſocieties all began from a voluntary union, and the mutual 


agreement of men freely acting in the choice of their governors, and forms of 


government. 


$. 103. AND I hope thoſe who went away from Sparta with Palantus, 


mentioned by Juſtin, 1. iii. c. 4. will be allowed to have been freemen, in- 
dependent one of another, and to have ſet up a government over themſelves, by 


their own conſent. Thus I have given ſeveral examples, out of hiſtory, of 
people free and in the ſtate of nature, that being met together incorporated 
and began a commonwealth. And if the want of ſuch inſtances be an argu- 
ment to prove that government were not, nor could not be ſo begun, I ſup- 
pole the contenders for paternal empire: were better let it alone than urge it 

_ againſt natural liberty: for if they can give ſo many inſtances, out of hiſtory, 
of governments begun upon paternal right, I think (though at beſt an argument 
from what has been, to what ſhould of right be, has no great force) one 
might, without any great danger, yield them the cauſe. But if I might 
adviſe them in the caſe, they would do well not to ſearch too much into 
the original of governments, as they have begun de facto; leſt they ſhould 
find, at the foundation of moſt of them, ſomething very little favourable to 
the deſign they promote, and ſuch a power as they contend for. 


§. 104. BUT to conclude, reaſon being plain on our fide, that men are 


naturally free, and the examples of hiſtory ſhewing, that the governments 
of the world, that were begun in peace, had their beginning laid on that 
foundation, and were made by the conſent of the people; there can be little 
room for doubt, either where the right is, or what has been the OPINION, or 
practice. of mankind, about the frſt erecting of governments. 


$. 105. I wILL not deny, that if we look back as far as hiſtory will direct 


us, towards the original of commonwealths, we ſhall generally find them 


under the government and adminiſtration of one man. And I am allo apt to 


believe, that where a family was numerous enough to ſubſiſt by itſelf, and con- 


tinued entire together, without mixing with others, as it often happens, 
where there is much land, and few people, the government commonly began 
Vor. II. 7, — OY Ss 
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have been commonly, at leaſt upon occaſion, elæcti ee. 
F. 107. FI RS Y then, in the beginning of things, the father's government 
of the childhood of thoſe ſprung from him, having accuſtomed them to the 
rule of one man, and taught them that where it was exerciſed with care and 
ſkill, with aff-Etion and love to thoſe under it; it was ſufficient to procure 
and preſerve to men all the political happineſs they ſought for in ſociety. It 


Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


in the father : for the father having, by the law of nature, the ſathe power 


with every man elſe to puniſh, as he thought fit, any offences againſt that 
law, might thereby puniſh his tranſgreſſing children, even when they were 


men, and out of their pupilage; and they were very likely to ſubmit to his 


n and all join with him againſt the offender, in their turns, giving 


im thereby power to execute his ſentence againſt any tranſgreſſion, and fo 
in effect make him the law-maker, and governor over all that remained in 
conjunction with his family. He was fitteſt to be truſted ; paternal affection 
ſecured their property and intereſt under his care; and the cuſtom of obeying 
him, in their childhood, made it eaſier to ſubmit to him, rather than to any 


other. If therefore they muſt have one to rule them, as government is 


hardly to be avoided amongſt men that live together ; who fo likely to be 
the man as he that was their common father; unleſs negligence, cruelty, 


or any other defect of mind or body made him unfit for it? But when either 
the father died, and left his next heir, for want of age, wiſdom, courage, 


or any other qualities, leſs fit for rule; .or where ſeveral families met, and 


conſented to continue together; there, it is not to be doubted, but they uſed 


their natural freedom, to ſet up him, whom they judged the ableſt, and moſt 


likely, to rule well over them. Conformable hereunto we find the people of 


America, who (living out of the reach of the conquering ſwords, and ſpreading 


domination of the. two great empires of Peru and Mexico) enjoyed their own 
natural freedom, though, cæteris paribus, they commonly prefer the heir 
of their deceaſed king; yet if they find him any way weak, or uncapable, 
they paſs him by, and ſet up the ſtouteſt and braveſt man for ther ruler. 

$. 106. Thus, though looking back as far as records give us any account 
of peopling the world, and the hiſtory of nations, we commonly find the 


government to be in one hand; yet it deſtroys not that which I affirm, viz. 


that the beginning of politick ſociety depends upon the conſent of the indivi- 


duals, to join into, and make one ſociety ; who, when they are thus incorpo- 
rated, might ſet up what form of government they thought fit. But this 


having given occaſion to men to miſtake, and think, that by nature government 


was monarchical, and belonged to the father, it may not be amiſs here to 


conſider, why people in the beginning generally pitched'upon this form; which 
though perhaps the father's pre-eminency might, in the firſt inſtitution of 
ſome commonwealth, give a riſe to, and place in the beginning, the power in 
one hand; yet it is plain that the reaſon, that continued the form of 
ment in a fingle perſon, was not any regard, or reſpect to paternal authority; 
ſince all petty monarchies, that is, almoſt all monarchies, near their original, 


govern- 


was no wonder that they ſhould pitch upon, and naturally run into that form 


of government, which from their infancy they had been all accuſtomed to; 
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Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
and which, by experience, they had found both eaſy and ſafe. To which, 


if we add, that monarchy being ſimple, and moſt obvious to men, whom 
neither experience had inſtructed in forms of government, nor the ambition 
or inſolence of empire had taught to beware of the encroachmentsof prerogative, 
or the inconveniencies of abſolute power, which monarchy in ſucceſſion was 
apt to lay claim to, and bring upon them; it was not at all ſtrange, that they 
| ſhould not much trouble themſelves to think of methods of reſtraining any 
exorbitancies of thoſe to whom they had given the authority over them, and 
of balancing the power of government, by placing ſeveral parts of it in difterent 
hands. They had neither felt the oppreſſion of tyrannical dominion, nor did 
the faſhion of the age, nor their poſſeſſions, or way of living, (which afforded 
little matter for coveteouſneſs to ambition) give them any reaſon to apprehend 
or provide againſt it; and therefore it is no wonder they put themſelves into 
ſuch a frame of government, as was not only, as I ſaid, moſt obvious and 
ſimple, but alſo beſt ſuited to their preſent ſtate and condition; which ſtood. 
more in need of defence againſt foreign invaſions and injuries, than of multi- 
plicity of laws. The equality of a ſimple poor way of living, confining their 
defires within the narrow bounds of each man's ſmall property, made few 
_ controverſies, and ſo no need of many laws to decide them, or variety of officers 
to ſuperintend the proceſs, or look after the execution of juſtice, where there 
were but few treſpaſſes, and few offenders. Since then thoſe, who liked one 
another ſo well as to join into ſociety, cannot but be ſuppoſed to have ſome 
acquaintance and friendſhip together, and ſome truſt one in another; they 
could not but have greater apprehenſions of others, than of one another: and 
therefore their firſt care and thought cannot but be ſuppoſed to be, how to 
ſecure themſelves againſt foreign force. It was natural for them to put 
themſelves under a frame of government which might beſt ſerve to that end, 
and chuſe the wiſeſt and braveſt man to conduct them in their wars, and 
lead them out againſt their enemies, and in this chiefly be their ruler. 
FSi. 108. Tuus we ſee, that the kings of the Indians in America, which is 
ſtill a pattern of the firſt ages in Aſia and Europe, whilſt the inhabitants were 
too few for the country, and want of people and money gave men no tempta- 
tion to enlarge their poſſeſſions of land, or conteſt for wider extent of ground, 
are little more than generals of their armies ; and though they command ab- 
ſolutely in war, yet at home and in time of peace they exerciſe very little do- 
minion, and have but a very moderate ſovereignty ; the reſolutions of peace 
and war being ordinarily either in the people, or in a council. Though the war 
ittſelf, which admits not of plurality of governors, naturally devolves the com- 


mand into the king's ſole authority. 


$. 109. AND thus, in Iſrael itſelf, 


thus, ael itſelf, the chief buſineſs of their judges, and 
firſt kings, ſeems to have been to be captains in war, and leaders of their ar- 
mies; which (beſides what is fignified by © going out and in before the people,” 
which was, to march forth to war, and home again in the heads of their forces) 
appears plainly in the ſtory of Jephtha. The Ammonites making war upon 
Ifrael, the Gileadites in fear ſend to Jephtha, a baſtard of their family whom 

they had caſt off, and article with him, if he will aſſiſt them againſt the Am- 


BIT | monites, 
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| monites, to make him their ruler; which they do in theſe words,“ And the 
people made him head and captain over them,” Judg. xi. 11. which was, 


as it ſeems, all one as to be judge. And he judged Iſrael, Judg. xii. 7. 
that is, „was their captain-general fix years.” So when Jotham upbraids 
the Shechemites with the obligation they had to Gideon, who had been their 
judge and ruler, he tells them, ““ He fought for you, and adventured his life 


far, and delivered you out of the hands of Midian,” Judg. ix. 17. Nothing 
mentioned of him, but what he did as a general: and indeed that is all is found 


in his hiſtory, or in any of the reſt of the judges. And Abimelech particularly 
is called king, though at moſt he was but their general. And when, being 


weary of the ill conduct of Samuel's ſons, the children of Iſrael defired a king, 
like all the nations to judge them, and to go out before them, and to fight 


„their battles,” 1 Sam. viii. 20. God granting their deſire, ſays to Samuel, 
«© ] will ſend thee a man, and thou ſhalt anoint him to be captain over my 
0 poopie Ifrael, that he may fave my people out of the hands of the Philiſtines,” 


* 


16. As if the only buſineſs of a king had been to lead out their armies, 
11 fight in their defence, and accordingly at his inauguration pouring a vial 
of oil upon him, declares to Saul, that © the Lord had anointed him to be 
88 ee over his inheritance,” x. 1. And therefore thoſe, who after Saul's 


cing ſolemnly choſen and faluted king by the tribes of Miſpah, were unwilling 


to have him their king, made no other objection but this, How ſhall this 
* man fave us?” v. 27. as if they ſhould have ſaid, this man is unfit to be 
Our king, not having {kill and conduct enough in war, to be able to defend 


us. And when God reſolved to transfer the. government to David, it is in 


theſe words, © But now thy kingdom ſhall not continue: the Lord hath 
_* fought him a man after his own n heart, and the Lord hath commanded him. 
to be captain over his people,” xiii. 14. As if the whole kingly authority 
were nothing elſe but to be their general : and therefore the tribes who had 
ituck to Saul's family, and oppoſed David's reign, when they came to Hebron 
with terms of ſubmiſſion to him, they tell him, amongſt other arguments. 


they had to ſubmit to him as to their king, that he was in effect their king 


in Saul's time, and therefore they had no reaſon but to receive him as their 
Tons. now. * Alfo (fay they) in time paſt, when Saul was king over us, 

thou waſt he that leddeſt out and broughteſt in Iſrael, and the Lord ſaid 

unto thee, Thou halt feed my people Iſrael, and tou. {balt be a captain 5 


„ over liracl.” 


§. 110. Thus, whether a family by degrees grew up into a commonwealth, 


and the fatherly authority being continued on to the elder ſon, every one in 
his tuin growing up under it, tacitly ſubmitted to it, and the eaſineſs and 
equality of it not offending any one, every one acquieſced, till time ſeemed to. 
have confirmed it, and ſettled a right of ſucceſſion by preſcription : or whether 
ſeveral families, or the deſcendants of ſeveral families, whom chance, neigh- | 
bourhood, or buſineſs brought together, uniting into ſociety : the need of a 
general, whoſe conduct might defend them againſt their enemies in War, 
and the great confidence the innocence and ſincerity of that poor but virtuous 
age, (uch as are 2 almoſt all thoſe which 8 85 governments, that ever come 


to 
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to laſt in the world) gave men one of another, made the firſt beginners of 
commonwealths generally put the rule into one man's hand, without any other 
expreſs limitation or reſtraint, but what the nature of the thing, and the end 
of government required. Which ever of thoſe it was that at firſt put the rule 


into the hands of a fingle perſon, certain it is no body was intruſted with it but 


for the publick good and ſafety, and to thoſe ends, in the infancies of com- 
monwealths, thoſe who had it commonly uſed it. And unleſs they had done 
©, young ſocieties could not have ſubſiſted; without ſuch nurſing fathers 


tender and careful of the publick weal, all governments would have ſunk un- 
der the weakneſs and infirmities of their infancy, and the prince and the people 


Dad ſoon periſhed together. . 


§. 111. Bor though the golden age (before vain ambition, and © amor 
„ ſcelcratus habendi,” evil concupiſcence, had corrupted men's minds into a 
miſtake cf true power and honour) had more virtue, and conſequently better 
governors, as well as leſs vicious ſubjects; and there was then no ſtretching 
prerogative on the one ſide, to oppreſs the people; nor conſequently on the 
other, any diſpute about privilege, to leſſen or reſtrain the power of the ma- 


giſtrate, and ſo no conteſt betwixt rulers and people about governors or govern- 
ment: yet, when ambition and luxury in future ages “ would retain and in- 


creaſe the power, without doing the buſineſs for which it was given; and 


aided by flattery, taught princes to have diſtinct and ſeparate intereſts from 

their people; men found it neceſſary to examine more carefully the original and 
rights of government, and to find out ways to reſtrain the exorbitancies, and 
prevent the abuſes of that power, which they having intruſted in another's 


hands only for their own good, they found was made ule of to hurt them. 


S. 112. Thus we may ſce how probable it is, that people that were natu- 
rally free, and by their own conſent either ſubmitted to the government of their 


father, or united together out of different families to make a government, 
ſhould generally put the rule into one man's hands, and chuſe to be under the 


conduct of a ſingle perſon, Without ſo much as by expreſs conditions limiting or 


regulating his power, which they thought ſafe enough in his honeſty and pru- 
dence; though they never dreamed of monarchy being jure divino, which we never 
heard of among mankind, till it was revealed to us by the divinity of this laſt 
age; nor ever allowed paternal power to have a right to dominion, or to be 


the foundation of all government. And thus much may ſuffice to ſhew, that 


as far as we have any light from hiſtory, we have reaſon to conclude, that all 
- peaceful beginnings of government have been laid in the conſent of the people, 
I fay peaceful, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion in another place to ſpeak of con- 
_ queſt, which ſome eſteem a way of beginning of governments. e 


Tux other objection I find urged againſt the beginning of polities, in the 


% way 1 have mentioned, is this, viz. 


then farther thought upon for the manner of governing, but all permitted unto their wiſdom 


40 
(0 


- it ſhould have cured. They ſaw, that to live by one man's will, became the cauſe of all men's 


hand, and know the penalties of tranigreſſing them,” Hooker's Eccl. Pol, I. i, ſect, 10. 


2 * « At firſt, when ſome certain kind of regiment was once approved, it may be nothing was 


and diſcretion which were to rule, till by experience they found this for all parts very inconve- 
nient, fo as the thing which they had deviſed for a remedy, did indeed but increaſe the fore which 


miſery. This conſtrained them to come unto laws wherein all me might ſee their duty before 


8. 113, 
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S. 113. © THAT all men being! born under government, ſome or other, it 
is impoſſible any of them ſhould ever be free, and at liberty to unite together, 
and begin a new one, or ever be able to erect a lawful government.“ 

Ir this argument be good; I aſk, how came ſo many lawful monarchies 


into the world? for if any body, upon this ſuppoſition, can ſhew me any one 


man in any age of the world free to begin a lawful monarchy, I will be bound 
to thew him t ten other free men at liberty, at the ſame time to unite and begin 


a new government under a regal, or any other form; it being demonſtration, 


that if any one, born under the dominion of another, may be ſo free as to have 
a right to command others in a new and diſtin& empire, every one that is born 


under the dominion of another may be ſo free too, and may become a ruler, : 
or ſubject of a diſtinct ſeparate government. And fo by this their own princi- 
ple, either all men, however born, are free, or elſe there is but one lawful 
prince, one lawful government in the world. And then they have nothing to 
do, but barely to ſhew us which that is; which when they have done, I doubt 


not but all mankind will eafily agree to pay obedience to him. 

F. 114. TrovGn it be a ſufficient anſwer to their objection, to ſhew that 
it involves them in the ſame difficulties that it doth thoſe they uſe it againſt; 
yet I ſhall endeavour to diſcover the weaknels of this argument a little farther. 

* ALL men, fay they, are born under government, and therefore they can- 


c not be at liverty to begin a new one. Every one is born a ſubject to his fa- 
„ ther, or his prince, and is therefore under the perpetual tie of ſubjection 
and allegiance.” It is plain mankind never owned nor conſidered any ſuch 
natural ſubjection that they were born in, to one or to the other, that tied them, 


without their own conſents,. to a ſubjection to them and their heirs. 


L. 115. Fon there are no examples ſo frequent in hiſtory, both facred and 
profane, as thoſe of men withdrawing themſelves, and their obedience, from 


the juriſdiction they were born under, and the family or community they 


were bred up in, and ſetting up new governments in other places; from whence 
ſprang all that number of petty commonwealths in the beginning of ages, and 
which always multiplied, as long as there was room enough, till the ſtronger, 
or more fortunate, ſwallowed the weaker; and thoſe great ones again breaking 
to pieces, diſſolved into leſſer dominions. All which are fo many teſtimonies 
againſt paternal ſovereignty, and plainly prove, that it was not the natural 
right of the father deſcending to his heirs, that made governments in the be- 


ginning, ſince it was impoſſible, upon that ground, there ſhould have been 
ſo many little kingdoms; all muſt have been but only one univerſal monarchy, 


if men had not been at liberty to ſeparate themſelves from their families, and 


the government, be it what it will, that was ſet up in it, and go and make 
e common wealths and other governments, as they thought fit. 


§. 116. Tas has been the practice of the world from i its firſt beginning 


to TY day; nor is it now any more hindrance to the freedom of mankind, that 
they are born under conſtituted and ancient polities, that have eſtabliſhed laws, 


and ſet forms of government, than if they were born in the woods, amongſt 
the unconfined inhabitants, that run looſe in them: for thoſe, who would 


Perſuade us, that * by being born ur der any government, we are naturally 
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e ſubjects to it,” and have no more any title or pretence to the freedom of the 


ſtate of nature; have no other reaſon (bating that of paternal power, which 
we have WM anſwered) to produce for it, but only, becauſe our fathers or 


progenitors paſſed away their natural liberty, and thereby bound up themſelves 


and their poſterity to a perpetual ſubjection to the government, which they 
themſelves ſubmitted to. It is true, that whatever engagement or promiſes 


any one has made for himſelf, he is under the obligation of them, but cannot, 
by any compact whatſoever, bind his children or poſterity: for his ſon, when 
a man, being altogether as free as the father, any © act of the father can no 
more give away the liberty of the ſon,” than it can of any body elſe: he may 
indeed annex ſuch conditions to the land, he enjoyed as a ſubject of any com- 
monwealth, as may oblige his ſon to be of that community, if he will enjoy 
_ thoſe poſſeſſions which were his father's; becauſe that eſtate being his father's 
property, he may diſpoſe, or ſettle it, as he pleaſes. 


8. 117. AND this has generally given the occaſion to miſtake in this matter; 
becauſe commonwealths not permitting any part of their dominions to be diſ- 


membered, nor to be enjoyed by any but thoſe of their community, the fon 
cannot ordinarily enjoy the poſſeſſions of his father, but under the ſame terms 
his father did, by becoming a member of the ſociety; whereby he puts him 
{elf preſently under the government he finds there eſtabliſhed, as much as any 
other ſubject of that commonwealth. And thus “ the conſent of freemen, 
« born under government, which only makes them members of it,” being 
given ſeparately in their turns, as each comes to be of age, and not in a multi- 


tude together ; people take no notice of it, and thinking it not done at all, or 
not neceſſary, conclude they are naturally ſubjects as they are men. 


FS. 118. Bur, it is plain, governments themſelves underſtand it otherwiſe; 
they claim no power over the ſon, becauſe of that they had over the father; 
nor look on children as being their ſubjects, by their fathers being ſo. If a 
| ſubject of England have a child, by an Engliſh woman in France, whoſe ſub- 

ject is he? Not the king of England's; for he muſt have leave to be admitted 
to the privileges of it: nor the king of France's; for how then has his father a 
liberty to bring him away, and breed him as he pleaſes? and who ever was 


judged as a traitor or deſerter, if he left, or warred againſt a country, for be- 


ing barely born in it of parents that were aliens there? It is plain then, by the 
practice of governments themſelves, as well as by the law of right reaſon, that 


« a child is born a ſubje& of no country or government.” He is under his fa- 


ther's tuition and authority, till he comes to age of diſcretion ; and then he is 

a freeman, at liberty what government he will put himſelf under, what body 
pPolitick he will unite himſelf to: for if an Engliſhman's fon, born in France, 

be at liberty, and may do fo, it is evident there is no tie upon him by his fa- 

ther's being a ſubject of this kingdom; nor is he bound up by any compact of 

| his anceſtors. And why then hath not his ſon, by the ſame reaſon, the ſame 


liberty, though he be born any where elſe ? Since the power that a father hath 


naturally over his children, is the ſame, wherever they be born, and the ties 
.of natural obligations, are not bounded by the poſitive limits of kingdoms and 


commonwealths. 


§. 112. 
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8. 119. EvERY man being, as has been ſhewed, naturally free, and no- 
thing being able to put him into ſubjection to any earthly power, but only his 
own conſent; it is to be conſidered, what ſhall be underſtood to be a ſuffi- 
cient declaration of a man's conſent, to make him ſubject to the laws of any 
government. There is a common diſtinction of an expreſs and a tacit conſent, 
which will concern our preſent caſe. No body doubts but an expreſs conſent, = 
of any man entering into any fociety, makes him a perfect member of that = 
ſociety, a ſubject of that government. The difficulty is, what ought to be 5 
looked upon as a tacit conſent, and how far it binds, i. e. how far any one ſhall * 
be looked on to have conſented, and thereby ſubmitted to any government, . 
where he has made no expreſſions of it at all. And to this I ſay, that every 
man, that hath any poſſeſſions, or enjoyment, of any part of the dominions 1 
of any government, doth thereby give his tacit conſent, and is as far forth 1 
obliged to obedience to the laws of that government, during ſuch enjoyment, = 
| adlã⁊s any one under it; whether this his poſſeſſion be of land, to him and his 
lj heirs for ever, or a lodging only for a week ; or whether it be barely travelling 
3 freely on the highway; and in effect, it reaches as far as the very being of any == 
one within the territories of that government. . = 
F. 120. To underſtand this the better, it is fit to conſider, that every man, 
when he at firſt incorporates himſelf into any commonwealth, he, by his 
uniting himſelf thereunto, annexed alſo, and ſubmits to the community, thoſe 
poſſeſſions, which he has, or ſhall acquire, that do not already belong to any 
other government: for it would be a direct contradiction, for any one to enter 
into ſociety with others for the ſecuring and regulating of property; and yet to 
ſuppoſe his land, whole property is to be regulated by the laws of the ſociety, 
ſhould be exempt from the juriſdiction of that government, to which he him- 
ſelf, the proprietor of the land, is a ſubject. By the ſame act therefore, where- 
by any one unites his perſon, which was before free, to any commonwealth; 
by the ſame he unites his poſſeſſions, which were before free, to it alſo: and 
they become, both of them, perſon and poſſeſſion, ſubject to the government 
and dominion of that commonwealth, as long as it hath a being. Whoever 
therefore, from thenceforth, by inheritance, purchaſe, permiſſion, or other- 
ways, enjoys any part of the land, ſo annexed to, and under the government == 
of that commonwealth, muſt take it with the condition it is under; that is, _—_— 
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if . of ſubmitting to the government of the commonwealth, under whole juriſdic- ; 
— tion it is, as far forth as any ſubject of it. 15 5 15 : 
F. 121. Bor fince the government has a direct juriſdiction only over the 
land, and reaches the poſſeſſor of it, (before he has actually incorporated him- 
ſelf in the ſociety) only as he dwells upon, and enjoys that; the obligation any b; 
one is under, by virtue of ſuch enjoyment, to“ ſubmit to the government, + 
begins and ends with the enjoyment:” ſo that whenever the owner, who 7 


has given nothing but ſuch a tacit conſent to the government, will, by dona- = 

tion, ſale, or otherwiſe, quit the ſaid poſſeſſion, he is at liberty to go and in- 
corporate himſelf into any other commonwealth ; or to agree with others to 

begin a new one, in vacuis locis, in any part of the world, they can find 
tree and unpoſſeſſed: whereas he, that has once, by actual agreement, and 
any 
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$74 any expreſs Add given his conſent to be of any commonwealth, is per- i'd 
13 petually and indiſpenſibly obliged to be, and remain unalterably a ſubject to it, 14 
1 and can never be again in the liberty of the ſtate of nature; unleſs, by any 64 
we calamity, the government he was under, comes to be diſſolved, or elſe by ſome 11 

- publick act cuts him off from being any longer a member of it. tp 

1 §. 122 Bur ſubmitting to the laws of. any country, living quietly, and 4 
5 enjoying privileges and protection under them, makes not a man a member 1 
. of that ſociety: this is only a local protection and homage due to and from all 'F 
1 thoſe, who, not being in a ſtate of war, come within the territories belonging 3 

f to any government, to all parts whereof the force of its laws extends. But hi 

OE this no more makes a man a member of that ſociety, a perpetual lubject of that ith} 
25 commonwealth, than it would make a man a ſubject to another, in MHoſe "Fl 
= family he found it convenient to abide for ſome time; though, whilit hetaus bh 
— tinued in it, he were obliged to comply with the laws, ak gra 11 
Vvernment he found there. And thus we ſee, that foreigners, by living all t * is 

ot lives under another government, and enjoying the privileges and protection 1 

1 of it, though they are bound, even in conſcience, to ſubmit to its adminiſtra- by 

ii tion, as far forth as any deniſon; yet do not thereby come to be ſubjeds or bi 

n members of that commonwealth. Nothing can make any man ſo, but his 1 

47 actually entering into it by poſitive engagement, and expreſs promiſe and com- 1 

is pat. This is that, which I think, concerning the beginning of political "1 

Fg are Ng and that conſent which makes 275 one a member of any common- ij 

1 wealth e tothe S | 

5 ot the ends of ha cer and government. 1 

| if 

5. I2 23. F man in the ſtate of nature be fo e as has bei kid; if he be 
abſolute lord of his own perſon and poſſeſſions, equal to the great- it 


1 and ſubject to no body, why will he part with his freedom? why wil 
he give up this empire, and ſubje& himſelf to the dominion and coutroul of 
any other power? To which it is obvious to anſwer, that though in the ſlate | 
of nature he hath ſuch a right, yet the enjoyment of it is very uncertain, and 
_ conſtantly expoſed to the invaſion of others; for all being kings as much as he, 
every man his equal, and the greater part no ſtrict obſervers of equity and juſ- 
tice, the enjoyment of the property he has in this ſtate is very unſafe, very 
unſecure. This makes him willing to quit a condition, which, however free, 
is full of fears and continual dangers : and it is not without reaſon, that he 
ſeeks out, and is willing to join in ſociety with others, who are already united, 

or have a mind to unite, for the mutual preſervation of their lives, liberties 
and eſtates, which I call by the general name, property. 
§. 124. THe great and chief end, therefore, of men's uniting into com- 


monwealths, and putting themſelves under government, is the preſervation of 
Vo I. II. M m | their 
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their property. To which in the ſtate of nature there are many things 


Wanting. | 3 | | 
Pint T, There wants an eſtabliſhed, ſettled, known law, received and al- 
lowed by common conſent to be the ſtandard of right and wrong, and the 
common meaſure to decide all controverſies between them: for though the 
law of nature be plain and intelligible to all rational creatures; yet men being 
biaſſed by their intereſt, as well as ignorant for want of ſtudy of it, are not 


apt to allow of it as a law binding to them in the application of it to their par- 


ticular caſes. 1 


F. 1235. SECONDLY, In the ſtate of nature there wants a known and indif- 


ferent judge, with authority to determine all differences according to the efta= _ 
bliſhed law: for every one in that ſtate being both judge and executioner of 

the law of nature, men being partial to themſelves, paſſion and revenge is 
very apt to carry them too far, and with too much heat, in their own caſes ; 


as well as negligence, and unconcernedneſs, to make them too remiſs in other 
ts RG one Ü 1 9 85 80 
F. 126. THIRDLY, In the ſtate of nature there often wants power to back 


and ſupport the ſentence when right, and to give it due execution. They 
who by any injuſtice offended, will ſeldom fail, where they are able, by force 


to make good their injuſtice; ſuch reſiſtance many times makes the puniſh- 


ment dangerous, and frequently deſtructive, to thoſe who attempt it. 


F. 127. Tus mankind, notwithſtanding all the privileges of the ſtate of 
nature, being but in an ill condition, while they remain in it, are quickly dri- 


ven into ſociety. Hence it comes to paſs, that we ſeldom find any number of 
men live any time together in this ſtate. The inconveniencies that they are 
therein expoſed to, by the irregular and uncertain exerciſe of the power every 
man has of puniſhing the tranſgreſſions of others, make them take ſanctuary 


under the eſtabliſhed laws of government, and therein ſeek the preſervation of 
their property. It is this makes them ſo willingly give up every one his ſin- 


gle power of puniſhing, to be exerciſed by ſuch alone, as ſhall be appointed to 
it amongſt them; and by ſuch rules as the community, or thoſe authorized 
by them to that purpoſe, ſhall agree on. And in this we have the original 
right and riſe of both the legiſlative and executive power, as well as of the 


governments and ſocieties themſelves mn | 

F. 128. For in the ſtate of nature, to omit the liberty he has of innocent 
Tus firſt is todo whatſoever he thinks fit for the preſervation of himſelf, and 

others within the permiſſion of the law of nature : by which law, common 


to them all, he and all the reſt of mankind are one community, make up one 
ſociety, diſtin& from all other creatures. And were it not for the corruption 
and vitiouſneſs of degenerate men, there would be no need of any other; no 
neceſſity that men ſhould ſeparate from this great and natural community, and 


by poſitive agreements combine into ſmaller and divided affociations, 
THz other power a man has in the ſtate of nature, is the power to puniſh. 


the crimes committed againſt that law. Both theſe he gives up, when he 
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Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
joins in a private, if I may ſo call it, or particular politic ſociety, and incor- 
porates into any commonwealth, ſeparate from the reſt of mankind. 


F. 129. Taz firſt power, viz. © of doing whatſoever he thought for the 
« preſervation of himſelf,” and the reſt of mankind, he gives up to be regu- 


| lated by laws made by the ſociety, ſo far forth as the preſervation of himſelf, 
and the reſt of that ſociety ſhall require; which laws of the ſociety in many 


things confine the liberty he had by the law of nature. 1 5 
&. 130. SECONDLY, The power of puniſhing he wholly gives up, and en- 


gages his natural force, (which he might before employ in the execution of 


the law of nature, by his own ſingle authority, as he thought fit) to afliſt the 


executive power of the ſociety, as the law thereof ſhall require: for bein 
Now in a new ſtate, wherein he is to enjoy many conveniencies, from the la- 
bour, aſſiſtance, and ſociety of others in the fame community, as well as 
protection from its whole ſtrength ; he is to part alſo with as much of his 
natural liberty, in providing for himſelf, as the good, proſperity, and ſafety 


of the ſociety ſhall require; which is not only neceſſary, but juſt, ſince the 


other members of the ſociety do the like. 


S8. 131. Bur though men, when they enter into ſociety, give up the equality, 


liberty, and executive power they had in the ſtate of nature, into the hands 
of the ſociety, to be ſo far diſpoſed of by the legiſlative, as the good of the 
ſociety ſhall require ; yet it being only with an intention in every one the better 
to preſerve himſelf, his liberty and property; (for no rational creature can be 
ſuppoſed to change his condition with an intention to be worſe) the power of 
the ſociety, or legiſlative conſtituted by them, can never be ſuppoſed to ex- 
tend farther, than the common good; but is obliged to ſecure every one's pro- 


ſtanding laws, promulgated and known to the people, and not by extempo- 


rary decrees ; by indifferent and upright judges, who are to decide controver- 
ſies by thoſe laws; and to employ the force of the community at home, only 
in the execution of ſuch laws, or abroad to prevent or redreſs foreign injuries, 
and ſecure the community from inroads and invaſion. And all this to be di- 


reed to no other end, but the peace, ſafety, and publick good of the people. 
| Of the forms of a commonwealth. | 
§. 132.7 T HE majority having, as has been ſhewed, upon men's firſt unit- 


N ing into ſociety, the whole power of the community naturally 
in them, may employ all that power in making laws for the community from 


time to time, and executing thoſe laws by officers of their own appointing; 

and then the form of the government is a perfect democracy: or elſe may put 

the power of making laws into the hands of a few ſelect men, and their heirs 
5 . Mm 2 VCC or 


perty, by providing againſt thoſe three defects above-mentioned, that made 
the ſtate of nature ſo unſafe and uneaſy. And ſo whoever has the legiſlative 
or ſupreme power of any commonwealth, is bound to govern by eſtabliſhed 
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or fucbellor ; and then it is an oligarchy: or elſe into the hands of one man, 
and then it is a monarchy: if to him and his heirs, it is an hereditary monar- 


chy: if to him only for life, but upon his death the power only of 3 


a ſucceſſor to return to them; an elective monarchy. And fo accordingly o 

theſe the community may make compounded and mixed forms of government, 
as they think good. And if the legiſlative power be at firſt given by the ma- 
Jority to one or more perſons only for their lives, or any limited time, and then 
the ſupreme power to revert to them again; when it 1s ſo reverted, the com- 


munity may diſpoſe of it again anew into what hands they pleaſe, and ſo con- 


ſtitute a new form of government: for the form of government depending upon 


the placing the ſupreme power, which is the legiſlative, it being impoſſible to 
conceive that an inferior power ſhould preſcribe to a ſuperior, or any but the 
ſupreme make laws, according as the power of making laws 1 18 Peck; ſuch is 


the form of the commonwealth. 
F. 133. By commonwealth, Imuſt be underſtood all Aon to mean, not a 


democracy, or any form of government, but any independent community, 
which the Latines fignified by the word civitas; to which the word which beit 
_ anſwers in our language, is commonwealth, and moft properly expreſſes ſuch 

a ſociety of men, which community or city in Engliſh does not: for there may 


be ſubordinate communities. in a government; and city amongſt us has a quite 


different notion from commonwealth : and therefore, to avoid ambiguity, 1 
crave leave to uſe the word commonwealth in that ſenſe, in which I find it 
uſed by king James the firſt; and I take it to be its genuine iignification; which. 


if any body ville, I conſent with him to OMe it for a better. 


V 
of the extent of the legiſlative power. 


8. 134. HE _ od of men's s entering into ſociety, being the enjoy- 

ment of their properties in peace and ſafety, and the great in- 
ſtrument and means of that being the laws eſtabliſhed in that ſociety; the firſt 
and fundamental poſitive law of all commonwealths is the eſtabliſhing of the 
legiſlative power; as the firſt and fundamental natural law, which is to govern 


even the legiſlative itſelf, is the preſervation of the ſociety, and (as far as will. 


conſiſt with the publick good) of every perſon in it. This legiſlative is not 
only the ſupreme power of the commonwealth, but ſacred and unalterable in 
the hands where the community have once placed i it; nor can any edict of any 


body elſe, in what form ſoever conceived, or by what power ſoever backed, 


have the force and obligation of a law, which has not its fanction from that 
legiſlative which the publick has choſen and appointed: for without this the 
law could not have that, which 1s s abſolutely rec Be: to its being a law *, the 


conſent 


* « The lawfu] power of making laws to 1 whole politick Cacletien of men, , belongin 


« ſo properly unto the ſame intire ſocieties, that for uy pres or Fa of what kind ſoever 
| “ upon 
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conſent of the ſociety, over whom no body can have a power to make Jaws, 
but by their own conſent, and by authority received from them. And therefore 
all the obedience, which by the molt ſolemn ties any one can be obliged to 
pay, ultimately terminates in this ſupreme power, and is directed by thoſe laws 
which it enacts: nor can any oaths to any foreign power whatſoever, or any 
domeſtick ſubordinate power, diſcharge any member of the ſociety from his 
- obedience to the legiſlative, acting purſuant to their truſt ; nor oblige him to 
. any obedience contrary to the laws fo enacted, or farther than they do allow; 
5 it being ridiculous to imagine one can be tied ultimately to obey any power in 
the ſociety, which is not the ſupreme. _ 

„ FS. 135. Tnoven the legiſlative, whether placed in one or more, whether 
it be always in being, or only by intervals, though it be the ſupreme power. 
5 5 eee , % e 1 Te Ig, 
Fist, It is not, nor can poſſibly be abſolutely arbitrary over the lives and 1 
fortunes of the people: for it being but the joint power of every member of the _ b 
ſociety given up to that perſon, or aſſembly, which is legiſlator; it can be no 8 


13 more than thoſe perſons had in a ſtate of nature before they entered into ſovicty, CC 
7 and gave up to the community: for no body can transfer to another more power =_ i 
BY | .: <0 | . . #81 
8 than he has in himſelf; and no body has an abſolute arbitrary power over him- _ 1 
= ſelf, or over any other, to deſtroy his own life, or take away the liſe or pro- 1 
x perty of another. A man, as has been proved, cannot ſubject himſelf to the jo 
1 arbitrary power of another; and having in the ſtate of nature no arbitrary uy 
= power over the life, liberty, or poſſeſſion of another, but only ſo much as the 1 
— law of nature gave him for the preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of mankind; 1 
= this is all he doth, or can give up to the commonwealth, and by it to the le- = | 
1 giſlative power, ſo that the legiſlative can have no more than this. Their bt 
x power, in the utmoſt bounds of it, is limited to the publick good of the ſoci- q 
= ety. It is a power, that hath no other end but preſervation, and therefore can 8 | 
=. : | . . | | . . — | | 
1 never have a right to deſtroy, enſlave, or deſignedly to impoveriſh the ſub- j 
1 ce upon earth, to exerciſe the ſame of himſelf, and not by expreſs commiſſion immediately and 8 | 
= <« perſonally received from God, or elſe by authority derived at the firſt from their conſent, upon 11 
= * whoſe perſons they impoſe laws; it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they are not therefore | 
=" ©. which publick approbation hath not made ſo.” Hooker's Eccl. Pol, I. i. ſect. 10. © Of thus 

1 point therefore we are to note, that ſith men naturally have no full and perfect power to com- 
mand whole politick multitudes of men, therefore utterly without our conſent, we could in ſuch 

1 <6 ſort be at no man's commandment living. And to be commanded we do conſent, when that 

1 © ſociety, whereof we be a part, hath at any time before conſenied, without revoking the ſame 

. after by the like univerſal agreement. 5 

= « Laws therefore human, of what kind ſoever, are available by conſent.“ Ibid, _ 

= _ + © Two foundations there are which bear up publick ſocieties; the one a natural inclination, 

= „ whereby all men defire ſociable life and fellowſhip ; the other an order, .expreſly or ſecretly agreed 

1 :-.66. upon, touching the manner of their union in living together: the latter is that which we call the 

1 law of a commonweal, the very ſoul of a politick body, the parts whereof are by law animated, 

8 <« held together, and ſet on work in ſuch actions as the common good requireth, Laws politick, 

"8 <6 ordained for external order and regiment amongſt men, are never framed as they ſhould he, un- 

1 « leſs preſuming the will of man to be inwardly obſtinate, rebellious, and averſe from all obei- 

of « ence to the ſacred laws of his nature; in a word, unleſs preſuming man to be, in regard of his 


«4 depraved mind, little better than a wild beaſt, they do accordingly provide, notwithſtanding, fo 
t to frame his outward actions, that they be nv hindrance unto the common good, for which 
ce F pp are inſtituted. Unleſs they.do this, they are not perfect.“ Iooker's Eccl. Pol. J. i. 
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jects. The obligations of the law of nature ceaſe not in ſociety, but only in 


many caſes are drawn cloſer, and have by human laws known penalties annexed 
to them, to inforce their obſervation. Thus the law of nature ſtands as an 


eterna! rule to all men, legiſlators as well as others. The rules that the 


make for other men's actions, muſt, as well as their own and other men's 
actions, be conformable to the law of nature, 1. e. to the will of God, of 


which that is a declaration, and the“ fundamental law of nature being the 


«« preſervation of mankind,” no human ſanction can be good, or valid againſt it. 
$. 136. SECONDLY, * Thelegiſlative or ſupreme authority, cannot aſſume 
to itſelf a power to rule, by extemporary, arbitrary decrees, but is bound to 


diſpenſe juſtice, and to decide the rights of the ſubject, by promulgated, | 
ſtanding laws, and known authorized judges. For the law of nature being 
unwritten, and ſo no where to be found, but in the minds of men; they who 


through paſſion, or intereſt, ſhall miſcite, or miſapply it, cannot fo eaſily be 


convinced of their miſtake, where there is no eſtabliſhed judge: and ſo it 


ſerves not, as it ought, to determine the rights, and fence the properties of 


thoſe that live under it, eſpecially where every one is judge, interpreter, and 
executioner of it too, and that in his own caſe : and he that has right on his 


ſide, having ordinarily but his own fingle ſtrength, hath not force enough 


to defend himſelf from injuries, or to puniſh delinquents. To avoid the ſein- 
conveniencies, which diſorder men's properties in the {tate of nature, men unite 


into ſocieties, that they may have the united ſtrength of the whole ſociety to 
ſecure and defend their properties, and may have ſtanding rules to bound it, 
by which every one may know what is his. To this end it is that men give 
up all their natural power to the ſociety which they enter into, and the com- 
munity put the legiſlative power into ſuch hands as they think fit; with this 
truſt, that they ſhall be governed by declared laws, or elſe their peace, quiet, 


and property will ſtill be at the ſame uncertainty, as it was in the ſtate of 


nature. „ %%% oe 
FSi. 137. ABSOLUTE arbitrary power, or governing without ſettled ſtanding 
laws, can neither of them conſiſt with the ends of ſociety and government, 


which men would not quit the freedom of the ſtate of nature for, and tie 


and by ſtated rules of right and property to ſecure their peace and quiet. It 


give to any one, or more, an abſolute arbitrary power over their perſons and 
eſtates, and put a force into the magiſtrate's hand to execute his unlimited 


themſelves up under, were it not to preſerve their lives, liberties and fortunes, 


cannot be ſuppoſed that they ſhould intend, had they a power ſo to do, to 


will arbitrarily upon them. This were to put themſelves into a worſe condi- 


0 
1 


tion than the ſtate of nature, wherein they had a liberty to defend their right 
againſt the injuries of others, and were upon equal terms of force to maintain 


_ meaſures they are as have alſo their higher rules to be meaſured by, which rules are two, the 
law of God, and the law of nature; fo that Jaws human muſt be made according to the general 


laws of nature, and without contradiction to any poſitive law of ſcripture, otherwiſe they are ill 
made.“ Hooker's Eccl. Pol. 1. iii. ſet. 9. | | | One 
<« To conſtrain men to any thing inconvenient doth ſeem unreaſonable,” Ibid, I. i. ſect. 10. 


* «© Human laws are meaſures in reſpe& of men whoſe actions they muſt direct, howbeit ſuch 


it, 
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it, whether invaded by a ſingle man, or many in combination. Whercas by 


ſuppoſing they have given up themſelves to the abſolute arbitrary power and 
will of a legiſlator, they have diſarmed themſelves, and armed him, to make 
a prey of them when he pleaſes ; he being in a much worſe condition, who 
is expoſed to the arbitrary power of one man, who has the command of 100,000, 


than he that is expoſed to the arbitrary power of 100,000 ſingle men; no bod 


+ being ſecure, that his will, who has ſuch a command, 1s better than that of 


other men, though his force be 100,000 times ſtronger. And therefore, 


Whatever form the commonwealth is under, the ruling power ought to govern 


by declared and received laws, and not by extemporary dictates and undeter- 


mined reſolutions : for then mankind will be in a far worſe condition than in 
the ſtate of nature, if they ſhall have armed one, or a few men with the joint 
power of a multitude, to force them to obey at pleaſure the exorbitant and 
unlimited decrees of their ſudden thoughts, or unreſtrained, and till that mo- 
ment unknown wills, without having any meaſures ſet down which may 


guide and juſtify their actions: for all the power the government has, being 


only for the good of the ſociety, as it ought not to be arbitrary and at plea- 


ſure, ſo it ought to be exerciſed by eſtabliſhed and promulgated laws; that 


both the people may know their duty, and be ſafe and ſecure within the 
limits of the law; and the rulers too kept within their bounds, and not be 
tempted, by the power they have in their hands, to employ it to ſuch pur- 
poſes, and by ſuch meaſures, as they would not have known, and own not 
F. 138. THIRDLY, The ſupreme power cannot take from any man part of 
his property without his own conſent : for the preſervation of property being 
the end of government, and that for which men enter into ſociety, it neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſes and requires, that the people ſhould have property, without 
which they muſt be ſuppoſed to loſe that, by entering into ſociety, which was 
the end for which they entered into it; too groſs an abſurdity for any man to 
own. Men therefore in ſociety having property, they have ſuch right to the 


goods, which by the law of the community are their's, that no body hath a 


Tight to take their ſubſtance or any part of it from them, without their own 
_ conſent: without this they have no property at all; for I have truly no property 


in that, which another can by right take from me, when he pleaſes againſt 


my conſent. Hence it 1s a miſtake to think, that the ſupreme or legiſlative 
power of any commonwealth, can do what it will, and diſpoſe of the eſtates 
of the ſubject arbitrarily, or take any part of them at pleaſure. This is not 
much to be feared in governments where the legiſlative conſiſts, wholly or 
in part, in aſſemblies which are variable, whoſe members, upon the diſſolution 
of the aſſembly, are ſubjects under the common laws of their country, equally 
with the reſt. But in governments, where the legiſlative is in one laſting 
aſſembly always in being, or in one man, as in abſolute monarchies, theie 
is danger ſtill, that they will think themſelves to have a diſtin& intereſt ſzom 


the reſt of the community; and fo will be apt to increaſe their own riches. 


and power, by taking what they think fit from the people: for a man's pro- 
perty is not at all ſecure, though there be good and equitable laws to ſet the 


bounds 
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bounds of it between him and his fellow ſubjects, if he who commands thoſe 
ſubje&s, have power to take from any private man, what part he pleaſes of 


his property, and uſe and diſpoſe of it as he thinks good. 
F. 139. Bur government, into whatſoever hands it is put, being, as I 
have before ſhewed, intruſted with this condition, and for this end, that men 


might have and ſecure their properties; the prince, or ſenate, however it 
may have power to make laws, for the regulating of property between the 
ſubjects one amongſt another, yet can never have a power to take to them- 
ſelves the whole, or any part of the ſubjects property, without their own 
conſent : for this would be in effect to leave them no property at all, And 
to let us ſec, that even abſolute power, where it is neceſſary, is not arbitrary 
by being abſolute, but is ſtill limited by that reaſon, and confined to thoſe 
ends, which required it in ſome caſes to be abſolute, we need look no farther 


than the common practice of martial diſcipline : for the preſervation of the 
army, and in it of the whole commonwealth, requires an abſolute obedience 
to the command of every ſuperior officer, and it is juſtly death to diſobey or 


diſpute the moſt dangerous or unreaſonable of them; but yet we ſee, that 
neither the ſerjeant, that could command a ſoldier to march up to the mouth 


of a cannon, or ſtand in a breach, where he is almoſt ſure to periſh, can com- 
mand that ſoldier to give him one penny of his money; nor the general, that 
can condemn him to death for deſerting his poſt, or for not obeying the moſt 
_ deſperate orders, can yet, with all his abſolute power of life and death, diſpoſe 
of one ſarthing of that ſoldier's eſtate, or ſeize one jot of his goods; whom 
vet he can command any thing, and hang for the leaſt diſobedience : [becauſe 
ſuch a blind obedience is neceſſary to that end, for which the commander has 
his power, viz. the preſervation of the reſt ; but the diſpoling of his Bande has = 


nothing to do with it. 


§. 140. IT is true, governments e cantiot be ſupported wichour great charge, 
and it is fit every one who enjoys his ſhare of the protection, ſhould pay out 
of his eſtate his proportion for the maintenance of it. But ſtill it muſt be with 


his own conſent, 1. e. the conſent of the majority, giving it either by them- 
ſelves, or their repreſentatives choſen by them: for if any one ſhall claim a 


power to lay and levy taxes on the people, by his own authority, and without 


ſuch conſent of the people, he thereby invades the fundamental law of pro- 


perty, and ſubverts the end of government: for what property have Jin that, 


which another may by right take, when he pleaſes, to himſelf? 


F. 141. FouRTHLY, The legiſlative cannot transfer the power of making 
laws to any other hands : for it being but a delegated power from the people, 
they who have it cannot paſs it over to others. The people alone can ap- 


point the form of the commonwealth, which is by conſtituting the legiſlative, 
and appointing in whoſe hands that ſhall be. And when the people have ſaid; 


we will ſubmit to rules, and be governed by laws made by ſuch men, and in 


ſach forms, no body elſe can ſay other men ſhall make laws for them; nor can 


the people be bound by any laws, but ſuch as are enacted by thoſe whom they 
have choſen, and authorized to make laws for them. The power of the legi- 
llative being derived from the people by a poſitive voluntary grant and inſti- 
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tation, can be no other than what that poſitive grant conveyed, which being 
only to make laws, and not to make legiſlators, the legiſlative can have no 
power to transfer their authority ot making laws and place it in other hands. 
1 §. 142. LHESE are the bounds which the truſt, that is put in them by 
ELITE the ſociety, and the law of God and nature, have ſet to the legillative power 
$1710 of every commonwealth, in all forms of government. 
| Fixsr, They are to govern by promulgated eſtabliſhed laws, not to be 
varied in particular caſes, but to have one rule for rich and poor, ſor the 
favourite at court, and the country man at plough. 
SECONDLY, Theſe laws alſo ought to be deſigned for no other end ulti- 
7 mately, but the good of the people. 
THIRDLY, They muſt not raiſe taxes on the property of the people, with- 
. out the conſent of the people, given by themſelves, or their deputies. And 
= . this properly concerns only ſuch governments where the legiſlative is always 
: In being, or at leaſt where the people have not reſerved any part of the as 
tive to deputies, to be from time to time choſen by themſelves. | 
FouRTHLY, The legiſlative neither muſt nor can transfer the power of 
= laws to any body ele, or Place it any where, but where the People 5 
ave. 
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CHAP. XII. 


11 of the legiſlative, executive, and federative power 
1 of the commonwealth. 


5 143. HE legiſlative power is that, which has a right t to direct how 
* the force of the commonwealth ſhall be employed for preſerving 
the community and the members of it. But becauſe thoſe laws which are 
conſtantly to be executed, and whoſe force is always to continue, may be made 
in a little time; therefore there is no need, that the legiſlative ſhould be al- 
ways in being, not having always buſineſs to do. And becauſe it may be too 
great a temptation to human frailty, apt to graſp at power, for the ſame per- 
ſons, who have the power of making laws, to have alſo in their hands the 
power to execute them; whereby they may exempt themſelves from obedience 
to the laws they make, and ſuit the law, both in its making, and execution, 
to their own private advantage, and thereby come to have a diſtinct intereſt 
from the reſt of the community, contrary to the end of ſociety and govern- 
ment: therefore in well ordered commonwealths, where the good of the 
whole is ſo conſidered, as it ought, the legiſlative power is put into the hands 
of divers perſons, who duly aſſembled, have by themſelves, or jointly with 
others, a power to make laws; which when they have done, being ſeparated. 


again, they are themſelves ſubje& to the laws they have made; which 'sa_ 
new and near-tie apon them, to take care, that they make them ſo: the pub- 
lick good. 5 | 

Fed L. II. e 8. 144. 
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F. 144. Bur becauſe the laws, that are at once, and in a ſhort time made, 


| have a conſtant and laſting force, and need a perpetual execution, or an atten- 


dance thereunto; therefore it is neceſſary there ſhould be a power always in 
being, which ſhould ſee to the execution of the laws that are made, and re- 
main in force. And thus the legiſlative and executive power come often to be 
ſeparated. 4 ES 


d. 145. THERE is another power in every commonwealth, which one may 
call natural, becauſe it is that which anſwers to the power every man naturall 


had before he entered into ſociety : for though in a commonwealth, the 


members of it are diſtinct per ſons ſtill in reference to one another, and as ſuch 


are governed by the laws of the ſociety ; yet in reference to the reſt of man- 

kind, they make one body, which is, as every member of it before was, ſtill 
in the ſtate of nature with the reſt of mankind. Hence it is, that the con- 
troverſies that happen between any man of the ſociety with thoſe that are out 


of it, are managed by the publick; and an injury done to a member of their 


body, engages. the whole in the reparation of it. So that under this con- 
ſideration, the whole community is one body in the ſtate of nature, in reſpect 
of all other ſtates or perſons out of its community. 1 


8. 146. THis therefore contains the power of war and peace, | leagues and 


alliances, and all the tranſactions, with all perſons and communities without 


the commonwealth ; and may be called tederative, if any one pleaſes. So the 
thing be underſtood, I am indifferent as to the name. FF, 


147. THESE two powers, executive and federative, though they be really 


laws of the ſociety within itſelf, upon all that are parts of it; the other the 
management of the ſecurity and intereſt of the publick without, with all thoſe 
that it may receive benefit or damage from, yet they are always almoſt united. 


And though this federative power in the well or ill management of it be of 


great moment to the commonwealth, yet it is much leſs capable to be directed 
by antecedent, ſtanding, poſitive laws, than the executive; and ſo muſt ne- 

ceſſarily be left to the prudence and wiſdom of thoſe, whoſe hands it is in, to be 
managed for. the publick good: for the laws that concern ſubje&s one amongſt 


another, being to direct their actions, may well enough precede them. But 
what is to be done in reference to foreigners, depending much upon their 


actions, and the variation of deſigns, and intereſts, muſt be left in great part 


to the prudence of thoſe, who have this power committed te them, to be 


managed by the belt of their (kill, for the advantage of the commonwealth, 
$. 148. THOUGH, as I ſaid, the executive and federative power of every 


community be really diſtinct in themſelves, yet they are hardly to be ſeparated, 


and placed at the ſame time, in the hands of diſtinct perſons : for bath: of 
them requiring the force of the fociety for their exerciſe, it is almoſt im- 
practicable to place the force of the commonwealth in diſtinct, and not ſub- 

ordinate hands; or that the executive and federative power ſhould be placed 


in peiſons, that might act ſeparately, whereby the force of the publick would 


be under different commands: which would be apt ſome time ot other to cauſe 


diſorder and tuin. 
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CHAP. X11. 


Of the ſubordination of the powers of the commons 
wealth. 


r 


& 149. H OU ina conſtituted commonwealth, Nanding upon its 
. own baſis, and actin 8 according to its own nature, that is, acting 
for the preſervation of the community, there can be but one ſupreme power, 
Lg which is the legiſlative, to which all the reſt are and muſt be ſubordinate ; 
— yet the legiſlative being only a fiduciary power to act for certain ends, there 
1 remains ſtill « in the people a ſupreme power to remove or alter the legiſlative,” 

j _ when they find the legiſlative act contrary to the truſt repoſed in them: for 
all power given with truſt for the attaining an end, being limited by that end; 


v henever that end is manifeſtly neglected, or oppoſed, the truſt muſt neceſ- 
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. ſarily be forfeited, and the power devolve into the hands of thoſe that gave it, 

b | who may place it anew where they ſhall think beſt for their ſafety and ſecurity, | 
= And thus the community perpetually retains a ſupreme power of ſaving them- | q 
= ſelves from the attempts and deſigns of any body, even of their lepiſlators, 1 
1 whenever they ſhall be ſo fooliſh, or ſo wicked, as to lay and carry on defigns  _ | wh 
A 3 againſt the liberties and properties of the ſubject: for no man or fociety ß 4 
1 men, having a power to deliver up their preſervation, or conſequently the | = | 
= | means of it, to the abſolute will and arbitrary dominion of another; when 1 
1 ever any one ſhall go about to bring them into ſuch a ſlaviſh condition, they os it 
= will always have a right to preſerve, what they have not a power to part VVVVVVU 8 
* with; and to rid themſelves of thoſe, who invade this fundamental, ſacred, 9 5 i 
— and unalterable law of ſelf-preſervation, for which they entered into ſociety. 

= And thus the community may be ſaid in this reſpect to be always the ſupreme 


power, but not as conſidered under any form of government, becauſe this 
8 power of the people can never take place till the government be diſſolved. 
S. 150. IN all caſes, whilſt the government ſubſiſts, the legiſlative is the 
ſupreme power : for what can give laws to another, muſt needs be ſuperior to 
him; and fince the legiſlative is no otherwiſe legiſlative of the ſociety, but by 
the right it has to make laws for all the parts, and for every member of the 
| ſociety, preſcribing rules to their actions, and giving power of execution, 
where they are tranſgreſſed; the legiſlative muſt needs be the ſupreme, and all FF 
other powers, in any members or parts of the ſociety, derived from and ſub- 
ordinate to it. 
S. 151. IN ſome commonwealths, hers the legiſlative i is not always in 
bring) and the executive is veſted in a fingle per ſon, who has alſo a ſhare in 
the legiſlative; there that fingle perſon in a very tolerable ſenſe may alſo be 
called ſupreme : not that he has in himſelf all the ſupreme power, which is 
that of law-making ; but becauſe he has in him the ſupreme execution, from 
whom all inferior magiſtratee derive all their ſeveral ſubordinate powers, or 
N n 2 at 
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at leaſt the greateſt part of them: having alſo no legiſlative ſuperior to him, 
there being no law to be made without his conſent, which cannot be expected 
ſhould ever ſubject him to the other part of the legiſlative, he is properly 
enough in this ſenſe ſupreme. But yet it is to be obſerved, that though oaths. 
of allegiance and fealty are taken to him, it is not to him, as ſupreme legiſlator, 
but as ſupreme executor of the law, made by a joint power of him with others: 
allegiance being nothing but an obedience according to law, which when he 
violates: he has no right to obedience, nor can claim it otherwiſe than as the 


© publick perſon veſted with the power of the law; and ſo is to be conſidered as 


dience; the members owing no ee but to the publick will of the. 
ſocicty. 


the image, phantom, or repreſentative of the commonwealth, acted by the 


will of the ſociety, declared in its laws; and thus he has no will, no power, 


but that of the law. But when he quits this repreſentation, this publick will, 


and acts by his own private will, he degrades himſelf, and is but a fingle 


private perſon without power, and without will, that has no right to obe- 


8. 152. Tur executive power, 1 any where but in a perſon that has 
alſo a ſhare in the legiſlative, is viſibly ſubordinate and accountable to it, and 
may be at pleaſure changed and diſplaced ; fo that it 1s not the ſupreme ex- 


_ ecutive power, that is exempt from ſubordination, but the ſupreme executive 


power velted in one, who having a ſhare in the legiſlative, has no diftin& ſu- 


perior legitlative to be ſubordinate and accountable to, farther than he himſelf 


{hall join and conſent ; ſo that he is no more ſubordinate than he himſelf ſhall 


think fit, which one may certainly conclude will be but very little. Of other 
miniſterial and ſubordinate powers in a commonwealth, we need not ſpeak, 


they being fo multiplied with infinite variety, in the different cuſtoms and: 


conſtitutions of diſtinct commonwealths, that it is impoſſible to give a parti- 
cular account of them all. Only thus much, which is neceſſary to our pre- 
tent purpoſe, we may take notice of concerning them, that they have no- 


manner of authority, any of them, beyond what is by poſitive grant and com- 


miſſion delegated to them, and are all of them vccountable to lome other 


power in the commonwealth. 15 
§. 153. IT is not neceſſary, no, nor lo much as convenient, that the legi- 

ſlative ſhould be always in being; but abſolutely neceſſary that the executive 

power ſhould, becauſe there is not always need of new laws to be made, but 


always need of execution of the laws that are made. When the legiſlative 5 
hath put the execution of the laws they make, into other hands, they have a. 
power {till to reſume it out of thoſe hands, when they find cauſe, and to puniſh 


for any male adminiſtration againſt the laws. Tue ſame holds alſo in regard 

of the federative power, that and the executive being both miniſterial and fub-. 

_ ordinate to the legiflative, which, as has been ſhewed, in a conſtituted com- 
monwealth is the ſupreme. The legiſlative alſo in this caſe being ſuppoſed to 


conſiſt of ſeveral perſons, (for if it be a ſingle perſon, it cannot but be always 


in being, and ſo will, as ſupreme, naturally have the ſupreme executive power, 
together with the legiſlative) may aſſemble, and exerciſe their legiſlature, at. 


tlic times that either their original conſtitution, or their own adjpurnment, 
ene 
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appoints, or when they pleaſe; if neither of theſe hath appointed any time, 
or there be no other way preſcribed to convoke them: for the ſupreme power 
being placed in them by the people, it is always in them, and they may ex- 
erciſe it when they pleaſe, unleſs by their original conſtiturion they are limited 
to certain ſeaſons, or by an act of their ſupreme power they have adjourned 


5 to a certain time; and when that time comes, they have a right to atlemble 
. JJC e N | 
S8. 154. Ir the legiſlative, or any part of it be made up of repreſentatives 
= | choſen for that time by the people, which afterwards return into the ordinary 


Nate of ſubje&s, and have no ſhare in the legiſlature but upon a new choice, 
this power of chuſing muſt alſo be exerciſed by the people, either at certain 
appointed ſeaſons, or elſe when they are ſummoned to it; and in this latter 
caſe, the power of convoking the legiſlative is ordinarily placed in the execu- 
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b tive, and has one of theſe two limitations in reſpect of time: that either the 
7 original conſtitution requires their aſſembling and acting at certain intervels, 
- and then the executive power does nothing but miniſterially iſſue directions 
= for their electing, and aſſembling, according to due forms; or elſe it is leſt 
if to his prudence to call them by new elections, when the occaſions or extgencies 
Fr, of the publick require the amendment of old, or making of new laws, or 
2 the redreſs or prevention of any inconveniencies, that lie on, or threaten the 
people. | mY 5 55 | og | | WS 

= FS. 155. IT may be demanded here, What if the executive power, being 
1 poſſeſſed of the force of the commonwealth, ſhall make uſe of that force to 
8 | | hinder the meeting and acting of the legiſlative, when the original conſtitution, 
- 6 or the publick exigencies require it? I fay, uſing force upon the people with - 

WP out authority, and contrary to the truſt put in him that does fo, is a ſtate of 


war with the people, who have a right to reinſtate their legiſlative in the ex- 
erciſe of their power : for having erected a legiſlative, with an intent they 
ſhould exerciſe the power of making laws, either at certian ſet times, or when 
there is need of it; when they are hindered by any force from what is fo ne- 
ceſſary to the ſociety, and wherein the ſafety and preſervation of the people 
conſiſts, the people have a right to remove it by force. In all ſtates and 
conditions, the true remedy of force without authority, is to oppole force to 
it. The uſe of force without authority, always puts him that uſes it into a 
ſtate of war, as the aggreflor, and renders him liable to be treated accordingly. 
F. 156. Tux power of aſſembling and diſmiſſing the legiſlative, placed in 
the executive, gives not the executive a ſuperiority over it, but is a fiduciary 
truſt placed in him, for the ſafety of the people, in a caſe where the uncer- 
tainty and variableneſs of human affairs could not bear a ſteady fixed rule: for 
it not being poſſible, that the firſt framers of the government ſhould, by any 
foreſight, be ſo much maſters of future events, as to be able to prefix ſoijuſt 
periods of return and duration to the aſſemblies of the legiſlative, in all times 
to come, that might exactly anſwer all the exigencies of the commonwealth ; 
the beſt remedy could be found for this defect was to truſt this to the prudence 
of one who was always to be preſent, and whoſe buſineſs it was to watch over. 
the publick good. Conſtant frequent meetings of the legiſlative, and long: 
Di hs ph RH continuations 
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continuations of their aſſemblies, without neceſſary occaſion, could not but 


be burdenſome to the people, and muſt neceſſarily in time produce more dan- 


gerous inconveniencies, and yet the quick turn of affairs might be ſometimes 
ſuch as to need their preſent help: any delay of their convening might endan- 
ger the publick; and ſometimes too their buſineſs might be ſo great, that the 
Imited time of their fitting might be too ſhort for their work, and rob the 
publick of that benefit which could be had only from their mature deliberation. 
What then could be done in this caſe to prevent the community from being 
expoſed ſome time or other to eminent hazard, on one ſide or the other, b 


fixed intervals and periods, ſet to the meeting and acting of the legiſlative, 


but to intruſt it to the prudence of ſome, who being preſent, and acquainted 


with the ſtate of publick affairs, might make uſe of this prerogative for the 
publick good ? and where elſe could this be fo well placed as in his hands, 
who was intruſted with the execution of the laws for the {ame end? Thus 


ſuppoſing the regulation of times for the aſſembling and fitting of the legiſlative 


not ſettled by the original conſtitution, it naturally fell into the hands of the 
executive, not as an arbitrary power depending on his good pleaſure, but 


with this truſt always to have it exerciſed only for the publick weal, as the 


occurrences of times and change of affairs might require. Whether ſettled 


periods of their convening, or a liberty left to the prince for convoking the 


legiſlative, or perhaps a mixture of both, hath the leaſt inconvenience attend- 
ing it, it is not my buſineſs here to inquire, but only to ſhew, that though 
the executive power may have the prerogative of convoking and diſſolving ſuch. 


conventions of the legiſlative, yet it is not thereby ſuperior to it. 


4 


S8. 157. Txins of this world are in ſo conſtant a flux, that nothing re- 
mains long in the ſame ſtate. Thus people, riches, trade, power, change 
their ſtations, flouriſhing mighty cities come to ruin, and prove in time ne- 
glected deſolate corners, whilſt other unfrequented places grow into populous 
countries, filled with wealth and inhabitants. But things not always changing 
equally, and private intereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and privileges, when 
the reaſons of them are ceaſed, it often comes to paſs, that in governments, 
where part of the legiſlative conſiſts of repreſentatives choſen by the people, 
that in track of time this repreſentation becomes very unequal and diſpropor- 
tionate to the reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſhed upon, To what groſs abſur- 
dities the following of cuſtom, when reaſon has left it, may lead, we may be 
 tatisfied, when we ſee the bare name of a town, of which there remains not 
ſo much as the ruins, where ſcarce ſo much houſing as a ſheepcote, or more 
inhabitants than a ſhepherd is to be found, ſends as many repreſentatives to 
the grand aſſembly of law-makers, as a whole county numerous in people, and 
powerful in riches. This ſtrangers ſtand amazed at, and every one muſt con- 
ſeſs needs a remedy though molt think it hard to find one, becauſe the con- 
ſtitution of the legiſlative being the original and ſupreme act of the ſociety, 


antecedent to all poſitive laws in it, and depending wholly on the people, no 


inferior power can alter it. And therefore the people, when the legiſlative | 
18 once conſtituted, having, in ſuch a government as we have been ſpeaking 


of, 
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of, no power to act as long as the government ſtands this inconvenience is 
thought incapable of a remedy. | | 
F. 158. © SaLvs populi ſupremalex,” is certainly fo juſt and fundamental 


a rule, that he, who ſincerely follows it, cannot dangerouſly err. If therefore 
the executive, who has the power of convoking the legiſlative, obferving 


rather the true proportion, than faſhion of repreſentation, regulates, not by 
old cuſtom, but true reaſon, the number of members, in all places that have 


a right to be diſtinctly repreſented, which no part of the people however in- 
corporated can pretend to, but in proportion to the aſſiſtance which it affords 
to the publick; it cannot be judged to have ſet up a new legiſlative, but to 
have reſtored the old and true one, and to have rectified the diforders which 
ſucceſſion of time had inſenſibly, as well as inevitably introduced: For it 
being the intereſt as well as intention of the people, to have a fair and equal 

repreſentative ; whoever brings it neareſt to that, is an undoubted friend to, 


and eſtabliſher of, the government, and cannot mils the conſent and approbation 


, of the.community ; prerogative being nothing but a power, in the hands of 
the prince, to provide for the publick good, in ſuch caſes, which depending 


upon unforeſeen and uncertain occurences, certain and unalterable laws could 
not fafely direct; whatſoever ſhall be done manifeſtly for the good of the people, 


and the eſtabliſhing the government upon its true foundations, is, and always 
will be, juſt prerogative. The power of erecting new corporations, and there- 
with new repreſentatives, carries with it a ſuppoſition, that in time the mea- 
| ſures of repreſentation might vary, and thoſe places have a juſt right to be 


repreſented which before had none; and by the ſame reafon, thoſe ceaſe to 


have a right, and be too inconſiderable for ſuch a privilege, which before had 
it. It is not a change from the preſent ſtate, which perhaps corruption or 
decay has introduced, that makes an inroad upon the government, but the 
tendency of it to injure or oppreſs the people, and to ſet up one part or party, 
with a diſtinction from, and an unequal ſubjection of the reſt. Whätſoever 
cannot but be acknowledged to be of advantage to the ſociety, and people in 
general, upon juſt and laſting meaſures, will always, when done, juſtify itſelf; 
and whenever the people ſhall chuſe their repreſentatives upon juſt and un- 
deniably equal meaſures, ſuitable to the original frame of the government, 
it cannot be doubted to be the will and act of the fociety, whoever permitted 
or cauſed them ſo to do. N wet | 
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framed governments) there the good of the ſociety requires, that ſeveral things 


ſhould be left to the diſcretion of him that has the executive power: for the 


legiſlators 


HERE the legiſlative and executive power are in diſtinect 
hands, (as they are in all moderated monarchies, and well 
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legiſlators not being able to foreſee; and provide by laws, for all that may be 
uleful to the community, the executor of the laws, having the power in his 


hands, has by the common law of nature a right to make uſe of it for the 


good of the ſociety, in many caſes, where the municipal law has given no 
direction, till the legiſlative can conveniently be aſſembled to provide for it. 
Many things there are, which the law can by no means provide for ; and 


thoſe muſt neceſſarily be left to the diſcretion of , him that has the executive 


power in his hands, to be ordered by him as the publick gocd and advantage 
Niall require: nay, it is fit that the laws themſelves ſhould in ſome caſes give 
way to the executive power, or rather to this fundamental law of nature and 
government, viz. That as much as may be, all the members of the ſociety 


are to be preſerved; for ſince many accidents may happen, wherein a ftri& and 


rigid obſervation of the laws may do harm ; (as not to pull down an innocent 


man's houſe to ſtop the fire, when the next to it is burning) and a man 


may come ſometimes within the reach of the law, which makes no diftinc- 
tion of perſons, by an action that may deſerve reward and pardon ; it is fit the 


ruler ſhould have a power, in many caſes, to mitigate the ſeverity of the law, 
and pardon ſome offenders: for the end of government being the preſervation 
of all, as much as may be, even the guilty are to be ſpared, where It can prove 


no prejudice to the innocent. 


8 160. This power to act according to diſcretion, for the publick good, 
without the preſcription of the law, and ſometimes even againſt it, is that 
which is called prerogative: tor ſince in ſome governments the law-making 


power is not always in being, and is uſually too numerous, and ſo too flow, 


for the diſpatch requiſite to execution; and becauſe alſo it is impoſſible to 
foreſee, and ſo by laws to provide for, all accidents and neceflities that may 
concern the publick, or to make ſuch laws as will do no harm, if they are 
cxecuted with an inflexible rigour, on all occaſions, and upon all perſons that 
may come in their way; therefore there is a latitude left to the executive 


power, to do many things of choice which the laws do not preſcribe. 


§. 161. Tuts power, whilſt employed for the benefit of the community, . 
and ſuitably to the truſt and ends of the government, is undoubted prerogative, 
and never is queſtioned: for the people are very ſeldom or never ſcrupulous 


or nice in the point; they are far from examining prerogative, whilſt it is in 
any tolerable degree employed for the uſe it was meant, that is, for the good 
of the people, and not manifeſtly againſt it: but if there comes to be a queſ- 


tion between the executive power and the people, about a thing claimed as 
a prerogative ; the tendency of the exerciſe of ſuch prerogative to the good or 


hurt of the people, will eaſily decide that queſtion. 
F. 162. Ir 1s eaſy to conceive, that in the infancy of governments, when 


commonwealths diftered little from families in number of people, they differed _ 
from them too but little in number of laws: and the governors being as the 
fathers of them, watching over them, for their good, the government was 
almoſt all prerogative. A few eſtabliſhed laws ſerved the turn, and the diſ- 


cretion and care of the ruler ſupplied the reſt. But when miſtake or flatter: 


prevailed with weak Find to make uſe of this power for private ends of their 
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own, and not for the publick good, the people were ſain by expreſs laws to 


get prerogative determined in thoſe points wherein they found diſadvantage 
from it: and thus declared limitations of prerogative were by the people found 
neceſſary in caſes which they and their anceſtors had left, in the utmoſt lati- 


tude, to the wiſdom of thoſe princes who made no other but a right ule of it, 


that is, for the good of their people. 2285 1 

F. 163. AND therefore they have a very wrong notion of government, who 
ſay, that the people have incroached upon the prerogative, when they have 
got any part of it to be defined by poſitive laws: for in ſo doing they have 


not pulled from the prince any thing that of right belonged to him, but only 


declared, that that power which they indefinitely left in his or his anceſtors 


hands, to be exerciſed for their good, was not a thing which they intended 


him when he uſed it otherwiſe : for the end of government being the good of 
the community, whatſoever alterations are made in it, tending to that end, 


cannot be an incroachment upon any body, ſince no body in government 
can have a right tending to any other end: and thoſe only are incroachments 
which prejudice or hinder the publick good. Thoſe who ſay otherwiſe, ſpeak - 
as if the prince had a diftin& and ſeparate intereſt from the good of the com- 


munity, and was not made for it; the root and ſource from which ſpring al- 
moſt all thoſe evils and diſorders which happen in kingly governments. And 


indeed, if that be ſo, the people under his government are not a ſociety of 


rational creatures, entered into a community for their mutual good; they are 
not ſuch as have ſet rulers over themſelves, to guard, and promote that good; 
but are to be looked on as an herd of inferior creatures under the dominion of 


a maſter, who keeps them and works them for his own pleaſure or profit. 
If men were ſo void of reaſon, and brutiſh, as to enter into ſociety upon ſuch 
terms, prerogative might indeed be, what ſome men would have it, an ar- 


bitrary power to do things hurtful to the people. 


8. 164. Bur fince a rational creature cannot be ſuppoſed, when free, to 


281. 


put himſelf into ſubjection to another, for his own harm; (though, where he 


finds a good and wiſe ruler, he may not perhaps think it either neceſſary or 


uſeful to ſet preciſe bounds to his power in all things) prerogative can be 


nothing but the people's permitting their rulers to do ſeveral things, of their 


own free choice, where the law was ſilent, and ſometimes too againſt the 


direct letter of the law, for the publick good; and their acquieſcing in it 


when fo done: for as a good prince, who is mindful of the truſt put into his 


hands, and careful of the good of his people, cannot have too much prero- 
gative, that is, power to do good; ſoa weak and ill prince, who would claim 
that power which his predeceſſors exerciſed without the direction of the law, 
as a prerogative belonging to him by right of his office, which he may ex- 


erciſe at his pleaſure, to make or promote an intereſt diſtinct from that of the 


publick; gives the people an occaſion to claim their right, and limit that power, 
which, whilſt it was exerciſed for their good, they were content ſhould be 


tacitly allowed. 


$. 165. AND therefore he that will look into the hiſtory of England, will 
find, that prerogative was always largeſt in the hands of our wiſeſt and beſt 
Vor. II. : „„ princes; 
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princes; becauſe the people, obſerving the whole tendency of their actions 
to be the publick good, conteſted not what was done without law to that 
end: or, if any human frailty or miſtake (for princes are but men, made as 
others) appeared in ſome ſmall declinations from that end; yet it was viſible, 
the main of their conduct tended to nothing but the care of the publick. 
The people therefore, finding reaſon to be ſatisfied with theſe princes, when- 
_ ever they acted without, or contrary to the letter of the law, acquieſced in 
what they did, and, without the leaſt complaint, let them inlarge their pre- 
rogative as they pleaſed ; judging rightly, that they did nothing herein to the 
prejudice of their laws, ſince they ated conformable to the foundation and end 
of all laws, the publick good. é „ 
FS. 166. Such God-like princes indeed had ſome title to arbitrary power by 
that argument, that would prove abſolute monarchy the beſt government, as 
that which God himſelf governs the univerſe by; becauſe ſuch kings partake 
of his wiſdom and goodneſs. Upon this is founded that ſaying, That the 
reigns of good princes have been always moſt dangerous to the liberties of 
their people: for when their ſucceſſors, managing the government with dif- 
ferent thoughts, would draw the actions of thoſe good rulers into precedent, 
and make them the ſtandard of their prerogative, as if what had been done 
only for the good of the people was a right in them to do, for the harm of 
the people, if they ſo pleaſed ; it has often occalioned conteſt, and ſometimes. 
publick diſorders, before the people could recover their original right, and 
vet that to be declared not to be prerogative, which truly was never ſo : ſince 
it is impoſlible that any body in the ſociety thould ever have a right to do 
the people harm; though it be very poſſible, and reaſonable, that the people 
ſhiould not go about to ſet any bounds to the prerogative of thoſe kings, or 
rulers, who themſelves tranſgreſſed not the bounds of the publick good: for bw 
«« prerogative is nothing but the power of doing publick good without a rule.” 1 
$. 167. THE power of calling parliaments in England, as to preciſe time, 
place, and duration, 1s certainly a prerogative of the king, but ſtill with this 
truſt, that it ſhall be made uſe of for the good of the nation, as the exigen- 
cies of the times, and variety of occaſions, ſhall require: for it being impoſ- 
fible to foreſee which ſhould always be the fitteſt place for them to aſſemble 
in, and what the beſt ſeaſon; the choice of theſe was left with the executive 
power, as might be molt ſubſervient to the publick good, and beſt ſuit the 
ends of parliaments. _ 22 8 
F. 168. Tur old queſtion will be afked in this matter of prerogative, 
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HgBut who ſhall be judge when this power is made a right uſe of ?” IT anſwer : = 
between an executive power in being, with ſuch a prerogative, and a legiſ- 1 
lative that depends upon his will ſor their convening, there can be no judge 
on earth; as there can be none between the legiſlative and the people, ſhould 9 
either the executive or the legiſlative, when they have got the power in their E: 
hands, deſign, or go about to enſlave or deſtroy them, The people have no 2 
other remedy in this, as in all other caſes where they have no judge on earth, 


but to appeal to heaven: for the rulers, in ſuch attempts, exerciſing a power 


the people never put into their hands, (who can never be ſuppoſed to conſent 


that 
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that any body mould rule over them for their harm) do that which they have 
not a right to do. And where the body of the people, or any ſingle man, is 
deprived of their right, or is under the exerciſe of a power without right, and 


have no appeal on earth, then they have a liberty to appeal to heaven, when- 
ever they judge the cauſe of ſufficient moment. And therefore, though the 
people cannot be judge, ſo as to have, by the conſtitution of that ſociety, any 


ſuperior power, to determine and give effective ſentence in the caſe ; yet they 


have, by a law antecedent and paramount to all poſitive laws of men, reſerved 
that ultimate determination to themſelves which belongs to all mankind, where 


there lies no appeal on earth, viz. to judge, whether they have juſt cauſe to 


make their appeal to heaven. And this judgment they cannot part with, it 


being out of a man's power ſo to ſubmit himſelf to another, as to give him a 


liberty to deſtroy him; God and nature never allowing a man ſo to abandon 
himſelf, as to neglect his own preſervation : and fince he cannot take away 
his own life, neither can he give another power to take it. 
think, this lays a perpetual foundation for diſorder ; for this operates not, till 

the inconveniency is fo great, that the majority feel it, and are weary of it, 
and find a neceſſity to have it amended. But this the executive power, or 


wiſe princes, never need come in the danger of: and it is the thing, of all 
ACT they haye moſt need to avoid, as of all others the moſt perilous. 


CHAP. * 


of paternal, political and deſpotical power, conſi- 


dered together. 7 


J 169. | T H O U G 1 1 have had occafion to Cock of theſe 8 be⸗ 


fore, yet the great miſtakes of late about government, having, 


as 1 ſuppole; ariſen from confounding theſe diſtin& powers one with another, 


it may not, perhaps, be amiſs to conſider them here together. 
F. 170. FIRST, then, Paternal or parental power is nothing but that 


which parents have over their children, to govern them for the children's 

good, till they come to the uſe of reaſon, or a ſtate of knowledge, wherein 
they may be ſuppoſed capable to underſtand that rule, whether it be the law 
of nature, or the municipal law of their country, they are to govern themſelves 
W's. capable, I fay, to know it, as well as ſeveral others, who live as freemen 
under that law. The affection and tenderneſs which God hath planted i in the 
breaſt of parents towards their children, makes it evident, that this is not intend- 
ed to be a ſevere arbitrary government, but only for the help, inſtruction, and 
preſervation of their offspring. But happen it as it will, there is, as I have 


proved, no reaſon why it ſhould be thought to extend to life and death, at 


any time, over their children, more than over any body elſe; neither can 


there be any pretence why this parental power ſhould keep the child, when 
3 to a man, in ſubjection to the will of his Parents, any farther than 
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having received life and education from his parents, obliges him to reſpect, 


| honour, gratitude, aſſiſtance and ſupport, all his life, to both father and mo- 


ther. And thus, it is true, the paternal is a natural .government, but not 
at all extending itſelf to the ends and juriſdictions of that which is political. 


The . of the father doth not reach at all to the property of the child, 


which is only in bis own diſpoſing. 


$. 171. SECONDLY, Political power is that power, which every man having 
in the ſtate of nature, has given up into the hands of the ſociety, and thereur 


to the governors, whom the ſociety hath ſet over itſelf, with this expreſs or 
tacit truſt, that it ſhall be employed for their good, and the preſervation of 
their property: now this power, which every man has in the ſtate of na- 
ture, and which he parts with to the ſociety in all ſuch caſes where the 


ſociety can ſecure him, is to uſe ſuch means, for the preſerving of his own 


property, as he thinks good, and nature allows him; and te puniſh the 


breach of the law of nature in others, ſo as (according to the beſt of his 


reaſon) may moſt conduce to the preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of 


mankind. So that the end and meaſure of this power, when in every 


man's hands in the ſtate of nature, being the preſervation of all of his ſo- 


ciety, that is, all mankind in general, it can have no other end or meaſure, 


when in the hands of the magittrate, but to preſerve the members of that ſo- 


ciety in their lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions; and ſo cannot be an abſolute, 
arbitrary power, over their lives and fortunes, which are as much as poſlible 


to be preſerved ; but a power to make laws, and annex ſuch penalties to them, 


as may tend to the preſervation of the whole, by cutting off thoſe parts, 


and thoſe only, which are fo corrupt, that they threaten the ſound and healthy, 


without which no feverity is lawful. And this power has its original only. 
rom compact and agreement, and the mutual conſent of thoſe who make up 


the community. 8 33 
$. 172. THIRDLY, Deſpotical power is an abſolute, arbitrary power one 


man has over another, to take away his life, whenever he pleaſes. This is a 
power, which neither nature gives, for it has made no ſuch diſtinction between 
one man and another, nor compact can convey: for man not having ſuch an 

arbitrary power over his own life, cannot give another man ſuch a power over 


tit; but it is the effect only of forfeiture, which the aggreſſor makes of his 


own lite, when he puts himſelf into the ſtate of war with another: for having 


gquitted reaſon, which God hath given to be the rule betwixt man and man, 


4% their being,” 


and the common bond whereby human kind is united into one fellowſhip and 
| fociety ; and having renounced the way of peace which that teaches, and 
made ule of the force of war, to compaſs his unjuſt ends upon another, where 
he has no right; and fo revolting from his own kind to that of beaſts, by 
making force, which is their's, to be his rule of right; he renders bimſelf 


liable to be deſtroyed by the injured perſon, and the reſt of mankind, that 
will join with him in the execution of juſtice, as any other wild beaſt, or 
noxious brute, with whom mankind can have neither ſociety nor ſecurity *. 


* Another co 


And 


py corrected by Mr. Locke, has it thus, Noxious brute that is deſtructive to 
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Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


And thus captives, taken in a juſt and law ful war, and ſuch only, are ſubje& 
to a deſpotical power, which, as it ariſes not from compact, ſo neither is it 


capable of any, but is the ſtate of war continued: for what compact can be 
made with a man that is not maſter of his own life? what condition can he 


perform? and if he be once allowed to be maſter of his own life, the deſpa- 
cal, arbitrary power of his maſter ceaſes. He that is matter of himſelf, and his 


own life, has a right too to the means of preſerving it; ſo that as ſoon as 
compact enters, {lavery ceaſes, and he ſo far quits his abſolute power, and 


puts an end to the ſtate of war, who enters into conditions with his captive. 
| & 173. NATURE gives the firſt of theſe, viz. paternal power to parents 


for the benefit of their children during their minority, to ſupply their want of 


ability, and underſtanding how to manage their property. (By property I muſt 


be underſtood here, as in other places, to mean that property which men have 
in their perſons as well as goods.) Voluntary agreement gives the ſecond, viz. 
olitical power to governors for the benefit of their ſubjects, to ſecure them 
in the poſſeſſion and uſe of their properties. And forfeiture gives the third 
deſpotical power to lords for their own benefit, over thoſe who are ſtripped of 
„V ont, . . . 


§. 174. HE, that ſhall conſider the diſtinct riſe and extent, and the diffe- 


rent ends of theſe ſeveral powers, will plainly ſee, that paternal power comes 
as far ſhort of that of the magiſtrate, as deſpotical exceeds it; and that abſolute 
dominion, however placed, is to far from being one kind of civil ſociety, that 
it is as inconſiſtent with it, as ſlavery is with property. Paternal power is 
only where minority makes the child incapable to manage his property; poli- 
tical, where men have property in their own diſpoſal; and deſpotical, over 
ſuch as have no property at all. )) ¾ Er a, 


. 
ob conqueſt. | 


& 175. FRHOUGH governments can originally have no other riſe than 
I that before mentioned, nor polities be founded on any thing but 
the conſent of the people; yet ſuchha ve been the diſorders ambition has filled 


the world with, that in the noiſe of war, which makes ſo great a part of the 


| hiſtory of mankind, this conſent is little taken notice of: and therefore many 
have miſtaken the force of arms for the conſent of the people, and reckon con- 
queſt as one of the originals of government. But conqueſt is as far from ſet- 
ting up any government, as demoliſhing an houſe is from building a new one 


in the place. Indeed, it often makes way for a new frame of a common- 
wealth, by deſtroying the former; but, without the conſent of the people, can 
/ FO VF 
F. 176. THAT the aggreſſor, who puts himſelf into the ſtate of war with 


another, and unjuſtly invades another man's right, can, by ſuch an unjuſt war, 


never come to have a right over the conquered, will be eaſily agreed by all men, 
= 1 . Who 
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Of CIVIL GO VE RN M ENT. 


who will not think, that robbers and pyrates have a. right of empire « over 
whomſoever they have force enough to maſter; or that men are bound b 
promiſes, which unlawful force extorts from them. Should a robber break 
into my houſe, and with a dagger at my throat make me ſeal deeds to conve 
my eſtate to him, would this give him any title? Juſt ſuch a title, by his ſword, 
has an unjuſt conqueror, who forces me into ſubmiſſion. The injury and the 
crime is equal, whether committed by the wearer of the crown, or ſome petty 


villain. The title of the offender, and the number of his followers, make no 


difference in the offence, unleſs it be to aggravate it. The only difference is, 
great robbers puniſh little ones, to keep them in their obedience; but the great 


ones are rewarded with laurels and triumphs, becauſe they are too big for the 


weak hands of juſtice. in this world, and have the power in their own poſſeſ- 
ſion, which ſhould puniſh offenders. What is my remedy againſt a robber, 
that fo broke into my houſe ? Appeal to the law for juſtice. But perhaps juſ- 


tice is denied, or | am crippled and cannot ſtir, robbed and have not the means 


to do it. If God has taken away all means of ſeeking remedy, there is nothin 


left but patience. But my ſon, when able, may ſeek the relief of the law, 


which I am denied: he or his ſon may renew his appeal, till he recover his 
right. Rut the.conquered, or their children, have no court, no arbitrator on 


earth to appeal to. Then they may appeal, as Jephtha did, to heaven, and 


repeat their appeal till they have recovered the native right of their anceſtors, 
_ Which was, to have ſuch a legiſlative over them, as the majority ſhould approve, 


and freely acquieſce' in. If it be objected, this would cauſe endleſs trouble; I 
anſwer, no more than juſtice does, where ſhe dies open to all that appeal to her. 
Ile that troubles his neighbour without a cauſe, is puniſhed for it by the juſ- 
tice of the court he appeals to: and he that appeals to heaven muſt be ſure he 


has right on his ide; and a right too that is worth the trouble and coſt of the 
appeal, as he will anſwer at a tribunal that cannot be deceived, and will be 


ſure to retribute to every one according to the miſchiefs he hath created to his 
fellow ſubjects; that is, any part of mankind: from whence it is plain, that 


he that « conquers in an unjuſt war, Can thereby have no title to the ſubjection 
" and obedience of the conquered.” 


F. 177. Bur ſuppoling victory favours the right ide, let 3 a con- 


queror in a lawful war, and ſee what power he gets, and over whom. 
PFiRs r, It is plain he“ gets no power by his conqueſt over thoſe that conquer- 

ed with him.” They that fought on his fide cannot ſuffer by the conqueſt, 

but muſt at leaſt be as much freemen as they were before. And moſt com- 


monly they ſerve upon terms, and on condition to ſhare with their leader, and 
enjoy a part of the ſpoil, and other advantages that attend the conquering 
ſword; or at leaſt have a part of the ſubdued country beſtowed upon them. 


And © the conquering people are not, I hope, to be ſlaves by conqueſt,” and 
wear their laurels only to ſhew they are ſacrifices to their leaders triumph. They 


that found abſolute monarchy upon the title of the ſword, make their heroes, 


who are the founders of ſuch monarchies, arrant Drawcanſirs, and forget they 


had any officers and ſoldiers that fought on their fide in the battles they won, or 


atliſted them! in the ſubduing, or ſhared in poſſeſſing, the countries they maſtered. 5 
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Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


We are told by ſome, that the Engliſh monarchy is founded in the Norman con- 
queſt, and that our princes have thereby a title to abſolute dominion: which it 


it were true, (as by the hiſtory it appears otherwiſe) and that William had a right 


to make war on this iſland; yet his dominion by conqueſt could reach no farther 
than to the Saxons and Britons, that were then inhabitants of this country. The 
Normans that came with him, and helped to conquer, and all deſcended from 
them, are freemen, and no ſubjects by conqueſt; let that give what dominion it 
will. Andif I, or any body elſe, ſhall claim freedom, as derived from them, it 


will be very hard to prove the contrary: and it is plain, the law, that has made 
no diſtinctlon between the one and the other, intends not there ſhould be any 
difference in their freedom or privileges. | 


F. 178. Bur ſuppoſing, which ſeldom happens, that the conquerors and 


conquered never incorporate into one people, under the ſame laws and free 


dom; let us ſee next what power a lawful conqueror has over the ſubdued:“ 


and that I fay is purely deſpotical. He has an abſolute power over the lives of 


thoſe who by an unjuſt war have forfeited them; but not over the lives or for- 


tunes of thoſe who engaged not in the war, nor over the poſſeſſions even of 
thoſe who were actually engaged in it. *** _ 


. I 79- SECONDLY, I ſay then the conqueror gets no power but only over | 


thoſe who have actually aſſrſted, concurred, or contented to that unjuſt force 


that is uſed againſt him: for the people having given to their governors na 
power to do an unjuſt thing, ſuch as is to make an unjuſt war, (for they never 


had ſuch a power in themſelves) they ought not to be charged as guilty of the 


violence and unjuſtice that is committed in an unjuſt war, any farther than 


they actually abet it ; no more than they are to be thought guilty of any vio- 


lence or oppreſſion their governors ſhould uſe upon the people themſelves, or 
any part of their fellow ſubjects, they having impowered them no more to 
the one than to the other. Conquerors, it is true, ſeldom trouble themſelves 
to make the diſtinction, but they willingly permit the confuſion of war to 
{ſweep all together: but yet this alters not the right; for the conquerors power 
over the lives of the conquered, being only becauſe they have uſed force to 


do, or maintain an 1njuſtice, he can have that power only over thoſe who have 
concurred in that force ; all the reſt are innocent ; and he has no more title 


over the people of that country, who have done him no injury, and fo have 


made no forfeiture of their lives, than he has over any other, who, without 


any injuries or provocations, have lived upon fair terms with him.. 


F. 180. THIRDLY, The power a conqueror gets over thoſe he overcomes 


in a juſt war, is perfectly deſpotical: he has an abſolute power over the lives 
of thoſe, who, by putting themſelves in a ſtate of war, have forfeited them; 
but he has not thereby a right and title to their poſſeſſions. This I doubt not 
but at firſt ſight will ſeem a ſtrange doctrine, it being ſo quite contrary to the 


practice of the world ; there being nothing more familiar in ſpeaking of the 


dominion of countries, than to ſay ſuch an one conquered it; as if conqueſt, 
without any more ada, conveyed a right of poſſeſſion. But when we con- 
ſider, that the practice of the ſtrong and powerful, how univerſal ſoever it may 
be, is ſeldom the rule of right, however it be one part of the ſubjection of 


the 
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the conquered, not to argue againſt the conditions cut out to them by the 
conquering ſwor e. ES 5 
S. 181. TyovGH in all war there be uſually a complication of force and 
damage, and the aggreſſor ſeldom fails to harm the eſtate, when he uſes force 
againſt the perſons of thoſe he makes war upon; yet it is the uſe of force only 
that puts a man into the ſtate of war: for whether by force he begins the 
injury, or elſe having quietly, and by fraud, done the injury, he refuſes to 
make reparation, and by force maintains it, (which is the fame thing, as at 
firſt to have done it by force) it is the unjuſt uſe of force that makes the war: 
for he that breaks open my houſe, and violently turns me out of doors; or 
having peaceably got in, by force keeps me out, does in effect the ſame thing; 
ſuppoſing we are in ſuch a ſtate, that we have no common judge on earth, 
| whom I may appeal to, and to whom we are both obliged to ſubmit : for of 
ſuch I am now ſpeaking. It is the © unjuſt uſe of force then, that puts a man 
into the ſtate of war” with another; and thereby he that is guilty of it makes 
a forfeiture of his life: for quitting reaſon, which is the rule given between 
man and man, and uſing force, the way of beaſts, he becomes liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by him he uſes force againſt, as any ſavage ravenous beaſt, that is dan- 


gerous to his being. 
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8. 182. Bur becauſe the miſcarriages of the father are no faults of the chil- 
dren, and they may be rational and peaceable, notwithſtanding the brutiſh- 
neſs and injuſtice of the father; the father, by his miſcarriages and violence, 
can forfeit but his own life, but involves not his children in his guilt or de- 
ſtruction. His goods, which nature, that willeth the preſervation of all man- 
kind as much as is poſſible, hath made to belong to the children to keep them 8 
from periſhing, do ſtill continue to belong to his children: for ſuppoſing them 8 
not to have joined in the war, either through infancy, abſence, or choice, 
they have done nothing .to forfeit them: nor has the conqueror any right to 
take them away, by the bare title of having ſubdued him that by force at- 
tempted his deſtruction; though perhaps he may have ſome right to them, to 
repair the damages he has ſuſtained by the war, and the defence of his o -m 
right; which how far it reaches to the poſſeſſions of the conquered, we ſhall 
fee by and by. So that he that by conqueſt has a right over a man's perſon to 
deſtroy him if he pleaſes, has not thereby a right over his eſtate to poſſeſs and 
enjoy it: for it is the brutal force the aggreſſor has uſed, that gives his adver- 
ſary a right to take away his life, and deſtroy him if he pleaſes, as a noxious 
creature; but it is damage ſuſtained that alone gives him title to another man's : 7 
goods: for though I may kill a thief that ſets on me in the highway, yet I A 
may not (which ſeems leſs) take away his money, and let him go: this would 9 
be robbery on my ſide. His force, and the ſtate of war he put himſelf in, 
made him forfeit his life, but gave me no title to his goods. The right then 
of conqueſt extends only to the lives of thoſe who joined in the war, not to 
their eſtates, but only in order to make 55 the damages received, 1 
and the charges of the war, and that too with reſervation of the right of the * 
MTVU ⁵—ꝗUãUu e ee 3 


8. 183. 


Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
$. 183. LET the conqueror have as much juſtice on his fide, as could be Fi 
ſuppoſed, he has no right to ſeize more than the vanquiſhed could forfeit : his 4 
life is at the victor's mercy ; and his ſervice and goods he may appropriate, to 1 
make himſelf reparation; but he cannot take the goods of his wife and chil- 
dren; they too had a title to the goods he enjoyed, and their ſhares in the 
eſtate he poſſeſſed: for example, I in the ſtate of nature (and all commonwealths 
are in the ſtate of nature one with another) have injured another man, and re- 
fuſing to give ſatisfaction it comes to a ſtate of war, wherein my defending 
by force what I had gotten unjuſtly, makes me the aggreſſor. I am conquered: 
my life, it is true, as forfeit, is at mercy, but not my wife's and children's. 
They made not the war, nor aſſiſted in it. I could not forfeit their lives; they 
were not mine to forfeit. My wife had a ſhare in my eſtate; that neither 


5 could I forfeit. And my children alſo, being born of me, had a right to be | 
maintained out of my labour or ſubſtance. Here then is the caſe : the con- 
1 gqueror has a title to reparation for damages received, and the children have a 1 
1 title to their father's eſtate for their ſubſiſtence: for as to the wife's ſhare, whe- | | 
* ther her own labour, or compact, gave her a title to it, it is plain, her huſ- j 
hy band could not forfeit what was her's, What muſt be done in the cafe? I an- ; 
15 ſwer; the fundamental law of nature being, that all, as much as may be, 
E . 3 ſhould be preſerved, it follows, that if there be not enough fully to ſatisfy 
. both, viz. for the conqueror's loſſes, and children's maintenance, he that M 
— hath, and to ſpare, muſt remit ſomething of his full ſatisfaction, and give | 
= way to the preſſing and preferable title of thoſe who are in danger to periſh | EE ' 
FS. 184. Bor ſuppoſing the charge and damages of the war are to be made — 
up to the conqueror, to the utmoſt farthing; and that the children of the van- — 
quiſhed, ſpoiled of all their father's goods, are to be left to ſtarve and periſh ; = 
yet the ſatisfying of what ſhall, on this ſcore, be due to the conqueror, will 1 
ſcarce give him a title to any country he ſhall conquer: for the damages of war 1 
can ſcarce amount to the value of any conſiderable track of land, in any part = | | 
of the world, where all the land is poſſeſſed, and none lies waſte. And if I 1 


have not taken away the conqueror's land, which, being vanquiſhed, it is im- 
poſſible I ſhould; ſcarce any other ſpoil I have done him can amount to the 
value of mine, ſuppoſing it equally cultivated, and of an extent any way com- 
ing near what I had over-run of his. The deſtruction of a year's product or 
two (for it ſeldom reaches four or five) is the utmoſt ſpoil that uſually can be 
done: for as to money, and ſuch riches and treaſure taken away, theſe are 
none of nature's goods, they have but a fantaſtical imaginary value: nature 
has put no ſuch upon them: they are of no more account by her ſtandard, than 
the wampompeke of the Americans to an European prince, or the filver mo- 
ney of Europe would have been formerly to an American. And five years 
product is not worth the perpetual inheritance of land, where all is poſi fed, 
and none remains waſte, to be taken up by him that is diſſeized: which will 
be eaſily granted, if one do but take away the imaginary value of money, the. 
diſproportion being more than between five and five hundred ; though, at the 
ſame time, half a year's product is more worth than the inheritance, where 
„ I fo TTT 
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there being more land than the inhabitants poſſeſs and make uſe of, any one 
has liberty to make uſe of the waſte : but there conquerors take little care to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the lands of the vanquiſhed. No damage therefore, that 4 
men in the ſtate of nature (as all princes and governments are in reference to 1 
another) ſuffer from one another, can give a conqueror power to diſpoſſeſs one 
the poſterity of the vanquiſhed, and turn them out of that inheritance, which 
ought to be the poſſeſſion of them and their deſcendants to all generations. The 
conqueror indeed will be apt to think himſelf maſter : and it is the very con- 
dition of the ſubdued not to be able to diſpute their right. But if that be 
all, it gives no other title than what bare force gives to the ſtronger over the 
weaker : and, by this reaſon, he that is ſtrongeſt will have a right to what- 
ever he pleaſes to ſeize on. BB eter Moy yr, 
8. 185. OvER thoſe then that joined with him in the war, and over thoſe 
of the ſubdued country that oppoſed him not, and the poſterity even of thoſe 
that did, the conqueror, even in a juſt war, hath, by his conqueſt, no right 
of dominion: they are free from any ſubjection to him, and if their former 
government be diſſolved, they are at liberty to begin and erect another to 
themſelves. . VVV... Co 5 
$. 186. Tur conqueror, it is true, uſually, by the force he has over them, 
compels them, with a ſword at their breaſts, to ſtoop to his conditions, and 
ſubmit to ſuch a government as he pleaſes to afford them; but the enquiry is, 
what right he has to do ſo? If it be ſaid, they ſubmit by their own conſent, 
then this. allows their own conſent to be neceſſary to give the conqueror a title 
to rule over them. It remains only to be conſidered, whether promiſes ex- 
torted by force, without right, can be thought conſent, and how far they bind. = 
To which I ſhall fay, they bind not at all; becauſe whatſoever another gets - 
from me by force, I {till retain the right of, and he is obliged preſently to re- - 
ſtore. He that forces my horſe from me, ought preſently to reſtore him, and WM 
I have ſtill a right to retake him. By the fame reaſon, he that forced a pro- 1 
miſe from me, ought preſently to reſtore it, 1. e. quit me of the obligation ß 8 
it; or I may reſume it myſelf, 1. e. chuſe whether I will perform it: for the "= 
law of nature laying an obligation on me only by the rules ſhe preſcribes, can- =_ 
not oblige me by the violation of her rules: ſuch is the extorting any thing - 
from me by force. Nor does it at all alter the caſe to ſay, © I gave my pro- "2 
«© miſe,” no more than it excuſes the force, and paſſes the right, when I put 
my hand in my pocket, and deliver my purſe myſelf to a thief, who demands 
it with a piſtol at my breaſt. J te I RD” e 
F. 187. FRoM all which it follows, that the government of a conqueror, 
impoſed by force on the ſubdued, againſt whom he had no right of war, or 
who joined not in the war againſt him, where he had right, has no obligation 


upon them. Ts ; 5 
$. 188. Bur let us ſuppoſe, that all the men of that community, being all 
members of the ſame body politick, may be taken to have joined in that un- 


juſt war wherein they are ſubdued, and fo their lives are at the mercy of the 
con queror. ee oy RY opts Pate 


5 6, Ls 8.189. 
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8 189. I SAY, this concerns not their children who are in their minority: 
kor ſince a father hath not, in himſelf, a power over the life or liberty of his 
child, no act of his can poſſibly forfeit it. So that the children, whatever 
may have happened to the fathers, are freemen, and the abſolute power of the 
oe! conqueror reaches no farther than the perſons of the men that were ſubdued 

1 by him, and dies with them: and ſhould he govern them as ſlaves, ſubjected 

. to his abſolute arbitrary power, he has no ſuch right of dominion over their 
. children. He can have no power over them but by their own conſent, what- 
N ever he may drive them to ſay or do; and he has no lawful authority, whilſt 


I force, and not choice, compels them to ſubmiſhon. 
. $. 190. EVERY man is born with a double right: firſt, a right of freedom 
1 to his perſon, which no other man has a power over, but the free diſpoſal of it 
. lies in himſelf. Secondly, a right, before any other man, to inherit with his 
8 brethren his father's goods. 
"Eh: S. 191. By the firſt of theſe, a man is naturally free from fabjedtion to any 
— government, though he be born in a place under its juriſdiction; but if he 
EO diſclaim the lawful government of the country he was born in, he muſt alſo 
= quit the right that belonged to him by the laws of it, and the poſſeſſions there 
_ deſcending to him from his anceſtors, if it were a government made by their 
= "ne. 

_- 8. 192. By the ſroond, the inhabitants of any country, who are deſcended, 
— and brine a title to their eſtates from thoſe who are ſubdued, and had a go- 
—= vernment forced upon them againſt their free conſents, retain a right to the 
- poſſeſſion of their anceſtors, though they conſent not freely to the government, 
— Whoſe hard conditions were by force impoſed on the poſſeſſors of that coun- 
= 1 try: for the firſt conqueror never having had a title to the land of that coun- 
* try, the people who are the deſcendants of, or claim under thoſe who were 


forced to ſubmit to the yoke of a government by conſtraint, have always a 
right to ſhake it off, and free themſelves from the uſurpation or tyranny | 
which the ſword hath brought in upon them, till their rulers put them under 
ſuch a frame of government as they willingly and of choice conſent to. Who 
. doubts but the Grecian chriſtians, deſcendants of the ancient poſſeſſors of that 
country, may juſtly caſt off the Turkiſh yoke, which they have ſo long groaned 
under, whenever they have an opportunity to do it? For no government can 
have a right to obedience from a people who have not freely conſented to it ; 
which they can never be ſuppoſed to do, till either they are put in a full Rate 
of liberty to chuſe their government and governors, or at leaſt till they have 
ſuch ſtanding laws, to which they have by themſelves or their repreſentatives 
given their free conſent,” and alſo till they are allowed their due property, 
' which is ſo to be proprietors of what they have, that no body can take away 
any part of it without their own conſent, without which, men under an 
government are not in n the ſtate of freemen, but are direct ſlaves under the force 
of war. 
S. 193. Bur granting that the conqueror i in a juſt war has a right to the 
_ eſtates, as well as power over the perſons, of the conquered ; which, it is plain, 
he hath not: nothing of abſolute power will follow from hence, in the conti- 
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nuance of the government; becauſe the deſcendants of theſe being all freemen, 
if he grants them eſtates and poſſeſſions to inhabit his country, (without which 
it would be worth nothing) whatſoever he grants them, they have, ſo far as 
it is granted, property in. The nature whereof 1s, that“ without a man's 
« own conſent it cannot be taken from him.” 


8. 194. THEIR perſons are free by a native right, and their properties, be 


they more or leſs, are their own, and at their own diſpoſe, and not at his; 


or elſe it is no property. Suppoling the conqueror gives to one man a thou- 


| fand acres, to him and his heirs for ever; to another he letts a thouſand acres 


for his life, under the rent of 5ol. or 5ool. per ann. has not the one of theſe 


a right to his thouſand acres for ever, and the other, during his life, paying 


the ſaid rent? and hath not the tenant for life a property in all that he gets 


over and above his rent, by his labour and induſtry during the ſaid term, ſup- 


poſing it to be double the rent? Can any one ſay, the king, or conqueror, 
after his grant, may by his power of conqueror take away all, or part of the 
land from the heirs of one, or from the other during his life, he paying the 


rent? or can he take away from either the goods or money they have got 


upon the ſaid land, at his pleaſure ? If he can, then all free and voluntary con- 


tracts ceaſe, and are void in the world; there needs nothing to diſſolve them 


at any time, but power enough: and all the grants and promiſes of men in 


power are but mockery and colluſion : for can there be any thing more ridicu- 
tous than to ſay, I give you and yours this for ever, and that in the ſureſt and 

moſt ſolemn way of conveyance can be deviſed ; and yet it is to be underſtood, 

that I have right, if I pleaſe, to take it away from you again to-morrow ? 


F. 195. I wILL not diſpute now whether princes are exempt from the laws 


of their country; but this I am ſure, they owe ſubjection to the laws of God. 
and nature. No body, no power, can exempt them from the obligations 


of that eternal law. Thoſe are ſo great, and ſo ſtrong, in the caſe of promiſes, 
that omnipotency itſelf can be tied by them. Grants, promiſes, and oaths, 


are bonds that hold the Almighty : whatever ſome flatterers ſay to princes 
of the world, who all together, with all their people joined to them, are in- 
compariſon of the great God, but as a drop of the bucket, or a duſt on the 


balance, inconſiderable, nothing! _ 


Fi. 196. Tux ſhort of the cafe in conqueſt is this: the conqueror, if he 


have a juſt cauſe, has a deſpotical right over the perſons of all that actually 
aided, and concurred in the war againſt him, and a right to make up his 


damage and coſt out of their labour and eſtates, ſo he injure not the right of 


any other. Over the reſt of the people, if there were any that conſented not: 
to the war, and over the children of the captives themſelves, or the poſſeſſions. 


of either, he has no power; and ſo can have, by virtue of conqueſt, no lawful. 
title himſelf to dominion over them, or derive it to his poſterity ; but is an 


aggreſſor, if he attempts upon their properties, and thereby puts himſelf in, 
a ſtate of war againſt them :. and has no better. a right of principality, he, nor 
any of his ſucceffors, than Hingar, or Hubba, the Danes, had here in England;. 
or Spartacus, had he conquered Italy, would have had; which is to have 


their yoke caſt off, as ſoon as God ſhall give thoſe under their ſubjection 
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courage and opportunity to do it. Thus, notwithſtanding whatever title the 
kings of Aſſyria had over Judah, by the ſword, God aſſiſted Hezekiah to 
throw off the dominion of that conquering empire. And the Lord was with 
« Hezekiah, and he proſpered; wherefore he went forth, and he rebelled 
e againſt the king of Aſſyria, and ſerved him not,” 2 Kings xvii. 7. Whence 
it is plain, that ſhaking off a power, which force, and not right, hath ſet 
over any one, though it hath the name of rebellion, yet is no offence before: 
God, but is that which he allows and countenances, though even promiſes: 
and covenants, when obtained by force, have intervened : for it is very pro- 
| bable, to any one that reads the ſtory of Ahaz, and Hezekiah attentively, that 
the Aſſyrians ſubdued Ahaz, and depoſed him, and made Hezekiah king in. 
his father's life-time; and that Hezekiah by agreement had done him homage,, 
and paid him tribute all this time. ns 5 


Of uſurpation. 


68.197. A S conqueſt may be called a foreign uſurpation, fo uſurpation is a: 
- „„ kind of domeſtick conqueſt; with this difference, that an uſur- 
— per can never have right on his ſide, it being no uſurpation, but where one 
= is got into the poſſeſſion of what another has right to. This, ſo far as it is 
uſurpation, is a change only of perſons, but not of the forms and rules of 
the government: for if the uſurper extend his power beyond what of right 
| belonged to the lawful princes, or governors of the commonwealth, it is ty- 
5 P Go a ny 
F. 198. In all lawful governments, the deſignation of the perſons; who, 
are to bear rule, is as natural and neceſſary a part, as the form. of the govern- 
ment itſelf; and is that which had its eſtabliſhment originally from the people: : I 
the anarchy being much alike, to have no form of government at all; or to 9 
agree, that it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint no way to deſign the perſon | 
that ſhall have the power, and be the monarch. Hence all commonwealths,. 
with the form of government eſtabliſhed, have rules alſo of appointing thoſe 
who are to have any ſhare in the publick authority, and ſettled methods of 
conveying the right to them: for the anarchy is much alike, to have no form 
of government at all; or to agree that it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint 
no way to know or deſign the perſon that ſhall have the power, and be the 
monarch. Whoever gets into the exerciſe of any part of the power, by other 
ways than what the laws of the community have preſcribed, hath no right 
to be obeyed, though the form of the commonwealth be ſtill preſerved; ſince- 
he is not the perſon the laws have appointed, and conſequently not the perſon 
the people have conſented to. Nor can ſuch an uſurper, or any deriving from. 
him, ever have a title, till the p2ople are both at liberty to conlent, and have 
actually conſented: to allow, and confirm in. him the power he hath till then 
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Of tyranny. 
S. 199. A 5 uſurpation is the exerciſe of power, which another hath a 


N right to; ſo tyranny is the exerciſe of power beyond right, 
which no body can have a right to. And this is making uſe of the power 
any one has in his hands, not for the good of thoſe who are under it, but for 
his own private ſeparate advantage. When the governor, however intitled, 
makes not the law, but his will, the rule; and his commands and actions 
are not directed to the preſervation of the properties of his people but the 


ſatisfaction of his own ambition, revenge, covetouſneſs, or any other irregular 


paſſion. | | „„ X | 
S. 200. IF one can doubt this to be truth, or reaſon, becauſe it comes from 
the obſcure hand of a ſubject, I hope the authority of a king will make it paſs 


with him. King James the firſt, in his ſpeech to the parliament, 1603, tells 


CC 
ce 


(C 


a lawful king doth directly differ from a tyrant: for I do acknowledge, that 
the ſpecial and greateſt point of difference that is between a rightful king 
and an uſurping tyrant, is this, that whereas the proud and ambitious 
tyrant doth think his kingdom and people are only ordained for ſatisfaction 
of his defires and unreaſonable appetites, the righteous and juſt king doth 
by the contrary acknowledge himſelf to be ordained for the procuring of 
the wealth and property of his people.” And again, in his ſpeech to the 


cc 


cc 


cc 


| parliament, 1609, he hath theſe words; The king binds himſelf by a double 
* oath, to the obſervation of the fundamental laws of his kingdom; tacitly, - 


* % 


as by being a king, and ſo bound to protect as well the people, as the laws 
of his kingdom; and expreſly, by his oath at his coronation ; ſo as every 
juſt King, in a ſettled kingdom, is bound to obſerve that paction made to 


a 


N 


( 
cc 
Hereafter, ſeed- time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer and winter, 


and day and night, ſhall not ceaſe while the earth remaineth. And there- 
fore a king governing in a ſettled kingdom, leaves to be a king, and degene- 


cc 
cc 


cc 


* be glad to bound themſelves within the limits of their laws; and they that 
* perſuade them the contrary, are vipers, and peſts both againſt them and 


% the commonwealth.” Thus that learned king, who well underſtood the 
notion of things, makes the difference betwixt a king and a tyrant to conſiſt 


only 


4 


them thus; © I will ever prefer the weal of the publick, and of the whole 

commonwealth, in making of good laws and conſtitutions, to any particu- 
lar and private ends of mine; thinking ever the wealth and weal of the 
commonwealth to be my greateſt weal and worldly felicity ; a point wherein 


his people, by his laws, in framing his government agreeable thereunto, 
according to that paction which God made with Noah after the deluge. 


| ce 


rates into a iyrant, as ſoon as he leaves off to rule according to his laws.” 
And a little after, Therefore all kings that are not tyrants, or perjured, will 
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only in this, that one makes the laws the bounds of his power, and the good 


of the publick, the end of his government ; the other makes all give way to 
his own will and appetite. 

$. 201. IT is a miſtake, to think this fault is proper only to monarchies ; 
other forms of government are liable to it, as well as that : for wherever the 


power, that is put in any hands for the government of the people, and the 
preſervation of their properties, is applied to other ends, and made uſe of to 


impoveriſh, haraſs, or ſubdue them to the arbitrary and irregular commands 


of thoſe that have it; there it preſently becomes tyranny, whether thoſe that 


thus uſe it are one or many. Thus we read of the thirty tyrants at Athens, 


as well as one at Syracuſe ; and the intolerable dominion of the Decemviri at 
Rome was nothing better. 


$. 202. WHEREVER law ends, tyranny begins, if the 1 be tranſpreſſed 


to another's harm; and whoſoever in authority exceeds the power given him 
by the law, and . uſe of the force he has under his command, to compaſs 


that upon the ſubject, which the law allows not, ceaſes in that to be a magiſ- 
trate; and, acting without authority, may be oppoſed, as any other man, 
who by force invades the right of another. This is acknowledged in ſubordi- 

nate magiſtrates, He that hath authority to ſeize my perſon in the ſtreet, 
may be oppoſed as a thief and a robber, if he endeavours to break into my 
houſe to execute a writ, notwithſtanding that I know he has ſuch a warrant, 
and ſuch a legal authority, as will impower him to arreſt me abroad. And 


why this ſhould not hold in the higheſt, as well as in the moſt inferior magiſ- 


trate, I would gladly be informed. Is it reaſonable that the eldeſt brother; 
becauſe he has the greateſt part of his father's eftate, ſhould thereby have 
a right to take away any of his younger brother's portions ? or that a rich 
man, who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould from thence have a right to ſeize, 
when he pleaſed, the cottage and garden of his poor neighbour ? The being 
_ rightfully poſſeſſed of great power and riches, exceedingly beyond the greateft 


part of the ſons of Adam, is ſo far from being an excuſe, much leſs a reaſon, 


for rapine and oppreſſion, which the endamaging another without authority 


is, that it is a great aggravation of it: for the exceeding the bounds of au- 
; thority 1 is No more aright in a great, than in a petty er - no more juſti- 
fiable in a king than a -ohfiable: but is fo much the worſe in him, in that 


he has more truſt put in him, has already a much greater ſhare than the reſt 


of his brethren, and is ſuppoſed, from the advantages.of his education, em 


ployment, and counſellors, to be more knowing 1 in the meaſures of right and 


_ wrong. 
e May the ads then of a prince he N may he be 
reſiſted as often as any one ſhall find himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine he 
« has not right done him? This will unhinge and overturn all polities, and, 


«« inſtead of government and order, leave nothing but anarchy and confuſion.” 


. 204. To this I anſwer, that force is to be oppoſed to nothing, but to- 
unjuſt and unlawful force; whoever makes any oppoſition in any other cale, 
draws on himſelf a juſt condemnation both from God and man; ; and fo no 
ſuch danger or contuſion will follow, as is often ſuggeſted : . Ur: 


g. 205. 
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Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


8 205. FIRST, As, in ſome countries, the perſon of the prince by the N 


law is ſacred; and ſo, Whatever he commands or does, his perſon is ſtill free 
from all queſtion or violence, not liable to force, or any judicial cenſure or 
condemnation. But yet oppoſition may be made to the illegal acts of any 
inferior officer, or other commiſſioned by him; unleſs he will, by actually 
putting himſelf into a ſtate of war with his people, diſſolve the government, 


and leave them to that defence which belongs to every one in the ſtate of na- 


ture: for of ſuch things who can tell what the end will be? and a neighbour 
kingdom has ſhewed the world an odd example. In all other caſes the ſacred- 


neſs of the perſon exempts him from all inconveniencies, whereby he is ſecure, 
whilſt the government ſtands, from all violence and harm whatſoever ; than 
which there cannot be a wiſer conſtitution : for the harm he can do in his 
own perſon not being likely to happen often, nor to extend itſelf far; nor 


being able by his ſingle ſtrength to ſubvert the laws, nor oppreſs the body of 
the people, ſhould any prince have ſo much weakneſs, and ill nature as to be 
willing to do it, the inconveniency of ſome particular miſchiefs, that may 


happen ſometimes, when a heady prince comes to the throne, are well re- 
compenſed by the peace of the publick, and ſecurity of the government, in the 
| perſon of the chief magiſtrate, thus ſet out of the reach of danger: it being 

ſafer for the body, that ſome few private men ſhould be ſometimes in danger 


to ſuffer, than that the head of the republick ſhould be eaſily, and upon flight 


occaſions, expoſed. 


>}. 206. SECONDLY, But this privilege belonging only to the king's perſon, 
hinders not, but they may be queſtioned, oppoſed, and reſiſted, who uſe un- 
_ Juſt force, though they pretend a commiſſion from him, which the law autho- 

rizes not; as is plain in the caſe of: him that has the king's writ to arreft a 


man, which is a full commiſſion from the king ; and yet he that has it cannot 
break open a man's houſe to do it, nor; execute this command of the kin 


upon certain days, nor in certain places, though this commiſſion have no ſuch 


exception in it; but they are the limitations of the law, which if any one 


tranſgreſs, the king's commiſſion excuſes him not: for the king's authority 
being given him only by the law, he cannot impower any one to act againſt 
the law, or juſtify him, by his commiſſion, in ſo doing; the commiſſion, or - 
command of any magiſtrate, where he has no authority, being as void and 
inſignificant, as that of any private man; the difference between the one and 
the other, being that the magiſtrate has ſome authority ſo far, and to ſuch 

ends, and the private man has none at all: for it is not the commiſſion, but 


the authority, that gives the right of acting; and againſt the laws there can 


be no authority. But, notwithſtanding ſuch reſiſtance, the king's perſon and 


authority are ſtill both ſecured, and fo no danger to governor or government. 
§. 207. THIRDLY, Suppoſing a government wherein the perſon of the 


chief magiſtrate is not thus ſacred ; yet this doctrine of the lawfulneſs of re- 
fiſting all unlawful exerciſes of his power, will not upon every flight occaſion 
indanger him, or imbroil the government: for where the injured party may 


be relieved, and his damages repaired by appeal to the law, there can be no- 
pretence for force, which is only to be uſed where a man is intercepted from. 
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1 . | appealing to the law : for nothing is to be accounted hoſtile force, but where 
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35 it leaves not the remedy of ſuch an appeal; and it is ſuch force alone, that 


puts him that uſes it into a ſtate of war, and makes it lawful to reſiſt him. 
A man with a ſword in his hand demands my purſe in the highway, when 
perhaps I have not twelve pence in my pocket: this man I may lawfully kill. 
To another I deliver 1001. to hold only whilſt I alight, which he refuſes to 
reſtore me, when I am got up again, but draws his ſword to defend the poſ- 
- ſeſſion of it by force, if I endeavour to retake it. The miſchief this man does 
me is a hundred, or poſſibly a thouſand times more than the other perhaps 
intended me (whom I killed before he really did me any ;) and yet I might 


reaſon whereof is plain; becauſe the one uſing force, which threatened my 
life, I could not have time to appeal to the law to ſecure it: and when it was 
gone, it was too late to appeal. The law could not reſtore life to my dead 
carcaſe: the loſs was irreparable; which to prevent, the law of nature gave 


ger, I may have the benefit of appealing to the law, and have reparation for 
„// / 5 5 
FS. 208. FouRTHLyY, But if the unlawful acts done by the magiſtrate be 


be by the ſame power obſtructed; yet the right of reſiſting, even in ſuch 
manifeſt acts of tyranny, will not ſuddenly, or on ſlight occaſions, diſturb the 


government : for if it reach no farther than ſome private men's cafes, though 


lawful force is taken from them; yet the right to do fo will not eafily engage 


or heady malecontent to overturn a well-ſettled ſtate ; the people being as little 
apt to follow the one, as the other. 5 
$. 209. BUT if either theſe illegal acts have extended to the majority of the 
people; or if the miſchief and oppreſſion has lighted only on ſome few, but in 
ſuch caſes, as the precedent and conſequences ſeem to threaten all; and they 
are perſuaded in their conſciences, that their laws, and with them their 
eſtates, liberties, and lives are in danger, and perhaps their religion too; how 
they will be hindered from reſiſting illegal force, uſed againſt them, TI cannot 


ſoever, when the governors have brought it to this paſs, to be generally ſuſ- 


_ avoided ; it being as impoſlible for a governor, if he really means the good of 
his people, and the preſervation of them, and their laws together, not to 
make them ſee and feel it, as it is for the father of a family, not to let his 

children ſee he loves, and takes care of them. EE EE 8 


Vor. I. Q q §. 210. 


: lawfully kill the one, and cannot ſo much as hurt the other lawfully. The 


me a right to deſtroy him, who had put himſelf into a ſtate of war with me, 
and threatened my deſtruction. But in the other caſe, my life not being in dan= 


maintained (by the power he has got), and the remedy which 1s due by law, 


they have a right to defend themſelves, and to recover by force what by ies 
them in a conteſt, wherein they are ſvre to periſh; it being as impoſſible for 


' one, or a few oppreſſed men to diſturb the government, where the body of 
the people do not think themſelves concerned in it, as for a raving madman, | 


tell. This is an inconvenience, I confeſs, that attends all governments what= _ 


pected of their people; the moſt dangerous ſtate which they can poſſibly put 
themſelves in; wherein they are leſs to be pitied, becauſe it is fo ealy to be 
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&. 210. Bur if all the world ſhall obſerve pretences of one kind, and actions 
of another; arts uſed to elude the law, and the truſt of prerogative (which 
is an arbitrary power in ſome things left in the prince's hand to do good, not 
harm to the people) employed contrary to the end for which it was given : if 
the people ſhall find the miniſters and ſubordinate magiſtrates choſen ſuitable 

to ſuchends, and favoured, or laid by, proportionably as they promote or op- 
poſe them: if they ſee ſeveral experiments made of arbitrary power, and that 
religion underhand favoured, (though publickly proclaimed againſt) which is 
readieſt to introduce it; and the operators in it ſupported, as much as may be; 
and when that cannot be done, yet approved ſtill, and liked the better: if a 
long train of actions ſhew the councils all tending that way; how can a man 
any more hinder himſelf from being perſuaded in his own mind, which way 
things are going; or from caſting about how to ſave himſelf, than he could 
from believing the captain of the ſhip he was in, was carrying him, and the 
reſt of the company, to Algiers, when he found him always ſteering that 
courſe, though croſs winds, leaks in his ſhip, and want of men and proviſions. 
did often force him to turn his courſe another way for ſome time, which he 
ſteadily returned to again, as ſoon as the wind, weather, and other circumſtances: 
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would let him? bs 
CHA P. XIX. 
Of the diſſolution of government. 
5. 211. E that will with any clearneſs ſpeak of the diſſolution of govern - 
OT ment, ought in the firſt place to diſtinguiſh between the diſſolu- ; 
tion of the ſociety and the diſſolution of the government. That which makes | 


the community, and brings men out of the looſe ſtate of nature, into one- 
politick ſociety, is the agreement which every one has with the reſt to incor- 
porate, and act as one body, and ſo be one diſtin commonwealth. The 
uſual, and almoſt only way whereby this union is diſſolved, is the inroad of 
foreign force making a conqueſt upon them: for in that caſe, (not being able 
to maintain and ſupport themſelves, as one intire and independent body) the 
union belonging to that body which conſiſted therein, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe,, 
and fo every one return to the ſtate he was in before, with a liberty to ſhift 
for himſelf, and provide for his own ſafety, as he thinks fit, in ſome other 
fociety. Whenever the ſociety is diſſolved, it is certain the government of 
that ſociety cannot remain. Thus conquerors ſwords often cut up govern- 
ments by the roots, and mangle ſocieties to pieces, ſeparating the ſubdued or 
ſcattered multitude from the protection of, and dependence on, that ſociety 
which ought to have preſerved them from violence. The world is too well 
inſtructed in, and too forward to allow of, this way of diſſolving of govern- 
ments, to need any more to be ſaid of it; and there wants not much argu- 
ment to prove, that where the ſociety is diſſolved, the government cannot re- 
| main; 


. 
Jo 


"18! 
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main; that being as impoſſible, as for the frame of a houſe to ſubſiſt when 


the materials of it are ſcattered and diſſipated by a whirlwind, or jumbled 
into a confuſed heap by an earthquake. 


F. 212. BESsIDEs this overturning from without, governments are diſſolved 
from within, 


FirsT, When the legiſlative i 18 altered. Civil ſociety being a ſtate of peace, 


amongſt thoſe who are of it, from whom the ſtate of war is excluded b 
the umpirage, which they have provided in their legiſlative, for the ending 


all differences that may ariſe amongſt any of them; it is in their legiſlative, 


that the members of a commonwealth are united, and combined together 
into one coherent living body. This is the ſoul that gives form, life, and 
unity, to the commonwealth : from hence the ſeveral members have their 
mutual influence, ſympathy, and connexion : and therefore, when the legi- 
ſlative is broken, or diſſolved, diſſolution and death follows: for the eſſence 
and union of the ſociety conſiſting in having one will, the legiſlative, when 
once eſtabliſhed by the majority, has the declaring, and as it were keeping 
of that will. The conſtitution of the legiſlative is the firſt and fundamental 
act of ſociety, whereby proviſion is made for the continuation of their union, 


under the direction of perſons, and bonds of laws, made by perſons authorized 
thereunto, by the conſent and appointment of the people; without which no 


one man, or number of men, amongſt them, can have authority of mak 
ing laws that ſhall be binding to the reſt. When any one, or more, ſhall 
take upon them to make laws, whom the people have not appointed ſo to 


do, they make laws without authority, which the people are not therefore 


bound to obey ; by which means they come again to be out of ſubjection, and 

may conſtitute to themſelves a new legiſlative, as they think beſt, being in 
full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who without authority would impoſe any 
thing upon them. Every one is at the diſpoſure of his own will, when thoſe. 


who had, by the delegation of the ſociety, the declaring of the publick will, 
are excluded from it, and others uſurp the Place, who have no ſuch authority 
or 5 5 

. Tris being uſually brought about by fuck in the commonwealth 
who mine the power they have; it is hard to conſider it aright, and know 


at whoſe door to lay it, without knowing the form of government in which 
it happens. Let us lpppol then the iegitative placed 1 in the concurrence of 


three diſtinct perſons. 


1. A SINGLE hereditary perſon, having the conſtant, ſupreme, executive 
power, and with it the power c of convoting and diſſolving the other Iwo, with- 


in certain periods of time. 


2. AN aſſembly of hereditary nobility. 


3. AN aſſembly of repreſentatives choſen, pro termpore, by the gebe Such 
a form of government ſuppoſed, it is evident, 


. 214. FIRST, That when ſuch a ſingle perſon, or prince, ſets up his 


own arbitrary will in place of the laws, which are the will of the ſociety, 


declared by the legiſlative, then the legiſlative is changed : for that being in 


effect the legiſlative, whoſe rules and laws are put in execution, and required 
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to be obeyed; when other laws are ſet up, and other rules pretended, and in- 


; forced, than what the legiſlative, conſtituted by the ſociety, have enacted, it 


is plain that the legiſlative 1s changed. Whoever introduces new laws, not 
being thereunto authorized by the fundamental appointment of the ſociety, or 
ſubverts the old; diſowns and overturns the power by which they were made, 


and fo ſets up a new legiſlative. 


8. 215. SECONDLY, When the prince hinders the legiſlative from aſſem- 
bling in 105 due time, or from acting freely, purſuant to thoſe ends for which 


it was conſtituted, the legiflative 1 is altered: for it is not a certain number of 


men, no, nor their meeting, unleſs they have alſo freedom of debating, and 
leiſure of perfecting, what is for the good of the ſociety, wherein the legiſla- 


tive conſiſts: when theſe are taken away or altered, ſo as to deprive the ſociety 


of the due exerciſe of their power, the legiſlative is truly altered: for it is not 


names that conſtitute governments, but the uſe and exerciſe of thoſe powers 


that were intended to accompany them; ſo that he, who takes away the free- 
dom, or hinders the acting of the legiſlative i in its due ſeaſons, in effect takes 
away the legiſlative, and puts an end to the government. S 

S8. 216. THIRDLY, When, by the arbitrary power of the prince, the elec- 


tors, or ways of election, are altered, without the conſent, and contrary to 


the common intereſt of the people, there allo the legiſlative is altered: for, if 
others than thoſe whom the ſociety hath authorized thereunto, do chuſe, or 


in another way than what the ſociety hath preſcribed, thoſe choſen are not the: 
legiſlative appointed by the people. 


v3 217. FOURTALY, The delivery allo of the people into the ſubje gion of 
a foreign power, cither by the prince, or by the legiflative, is certainly a 


| change of the legiſlative, and fo a diſſolution of the government : for the end 


why people entered into ſociety being to be preſerved one intire, free, inde- 


pendent locicty, to be governed by its own laws; ; this ! is loſt, whenever they 


are given up into the power of another. 
. 218, Wu x, in ſuch a conſtitution as this, the Jifolution of the govern- 


ment in theſe caſes is to be imputed to the prince, is evident; becauſe he, hav- 


ing the force, treaſure and offices of the ſtate to employ, and often perſuading 
hiimfelf, or being flattered by others, that as ſupreme magiſtrate he is uncapa- 
ble of controul; Phe alone is in a condition to make great advances toward ſuch: 
Changes, under pretence of lawful authority, and has it in his hands to terrify 


Or fuppre* oppoſers, as factious, ſeditious, and enemies to the government: 


whereas no other part of the! legiſlative, or people, is capable by themſelves to 
attempt any alteration of the legiſlative, without open and viſible rebellion, apt 


enough to be taken notice of; which, when it prevails, produces eſtes very 
little diffe rent from foreign conqueſt. Beſides, the prince in ſuch a form of 
government, having the power of diſſolving the other parts of the legiſlative, 


and thereby rendering them private perſons, they can never in oppoſition to him, 


or without his concurrence, alter the legiſlative by a law, his conſent being ne- 


5 ceſſury to give any of their decrees that ſanction. But yet, ſo far as the other 


arts of the legiſlative any way contribute to any attempt upon the government, 


and do either promote or not, what lies in them, hinder ſuch deſigns; they 
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are guilty, and partake i in this, which i is certainly the greateſt crime men can 
be guilty of one towards another. 

$. 219. THERE is one way more whereby ſuch a government may 'M dif- 
ſolved, . that is, when he who has the ſupreme executive power, neglects 
and abandons that charge, ſo that the laws already made can no longer be put 
in execution. This is demonſtratively to reduce all to anarchy, and ſo effec- 
tually to diſſolve the government: for laws not being made for themſelves, but 
to be, by their execution, the bonds of the ſociety, to keep every part of the 
body politick in its due place and function; when that totally ceaſes, the go- 
vernment viſibly ceaſes, and the people berbme a confuſed multitude, without 
order or connexion. Where there is no longer the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
for the ſecuring of men's rights, nor any remaining power within the commu- 
nity to direct the force, or provide for the neceſſities of the publick; there cer- 
tainly is no government left. Where the laws cannot be executed, it is all one 
as if there were no laws; and a government without laws is, I ſuppoſe, a myſ- 
tery in politicks, unconceivable to human capacity, and inconſiſtent with 
human ſociety. | 

F. 220, In theſe and the like caſes, when the government 18 diftehred, the 
people are at liberty to provide for themſelves, by erecting a new legiſlative, 
differing from the other, by the change of perſons, or form, or both, as they 
ſhall find it molt for their ſafety and good: for the ſociety can never, by the 
fault of another, loſe the native and original right it has to preſerve itſelf; 
which can only be done by : a ſettled legillative,” and a fair and impartial execu- 
tion of the laws made by it. But the ſtate of mankind is not ſo miſerable that 
they are not capable of uſing this remedy, till it be too late to look for any. To 
tell people they may provide for themſelves, by erecting a new legiſlative, 
when by oppreſſion, artifice, or being delivered over to a foreign power, their 
old one is gone, is only to tell them, they may expect relief when it is too late, 
and the evil is paſt cure. This is in effect no more than to bid them firſt be 
ſlaves, and then to take care of their liberty; and when their chains are on, tell 
them, they may act like freemen. This, if barely fo, is rather mockery than 
relief; and men can never be ſecure from tyranny, if there be no means to 
_ eſcape it till they are perfectly under it: and therefore it is, that Nr have not 
only a right to get out of it, but to prevent it. f 
„ Turk is therefore, ſecondly, another way whereby governments 
are diſſolved, and that is, when the legiſlative, or the Prince, cither on them, 35 
act contrary to their truſt. 
FIRST, The legiſlative acts againſt the truſt repoſed | in. them, when hey 
endeavour to invade the property of the ſubject, and to make themſelves, or 
any part of the community, maſters, or arbitrary diſpoſers of the lives, liber 
tics, or fortunes of the people. ö 

§. 222. Th reaſon why men enter into ſociety, is the preſervation of their 
property; and the end why they chuſe and authorize a legiſlative, i is, that there 
may be laws made, and rules ſet, as guards and fences to the properties of all 
the members of the ſociety; to limit the power, and moderate the dominion, 


06 79 part and member of the ſociety: for fince it can never be ſuppoled to 


be 
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be the will of the ſociety, that the legiſlative ſhould have a power to deſtroy 
that which every one deſigns to ſecure, by entering into ſociety, and for which 


the people ſubmitted themſelves to legiſlators of their own making; when- 700 
ever the legiſlators endeavour to take away, and deſtroy the property of the 5 
people, or to reduce them to ſlavery under arbitrary power, they put them- . 
ſelves into a ſtate of war with the people, who are thereupon abſolved from * 
any farther obedience, and are left to the common refuge, which God hath =_ 
provided for all men, againſt force and violence. Whenſoever therefore the __ 

Jegiſlative ſhall tranſgreſs this fundamental rule of ſociety ; and either by am- _= 
bition, fear, folly or corruption, endeavour to graſp themſelves, or put into KE 
the hands of any other, an abſolute power over the lives, liberties, and eſtates _ $4 
of the people; by this breach of truſt they forfeit the power the people had put 1 
into their hands for quite contrary ends, and it devolves to the people, who 


have a right to reſume their original liberty, and, by the eſtabliſhment of a - 
now legiſlative, (ſuch as they ſhall think fit) provide for their own ſafety and | 
ſecurity, whick is the end for which they are in ſociety. What I have ſaid 
here, concerning the legiſlative in general, holds true alſo concerning the ſu- 
preme executor, who having a double truſt put in him, both to have a part in 
the legiſlative, and the ſupreme execution of the law, acts againſt both, When 
he goes about to ſet up his own arbitrary will as the law of the ſociety. He 
acts alſo contrary to his truſt, when he either employs the force, tieaſure, 
and offices of the ſociety to corrupt the repreſentatives, and gain them to his 
purpoſes; or openly pre-engages the electors, and preſcribes to their choice, = 
ſuch, whom he has, by ſolicitations, threats, promiſes, or otherwiſe, won = | 
to his deſigns; and employs them to bring in ſuch, who have promiſed before- 
hand what to vote, and what to enact. Thus to regulate candidates and elec- 
tors, and new model the ways of election, what is it but to cut up the go- 5 
vernment by the roots, and poiſon the very fountain of publick ſecurity? for- x 
the people having reſerved to themſelves the choice of their repreſentatives, as 
the fence to their properties, could do it for no other end, but that they might _ = 
always be freely choſen, and fo choſen, freely act, and adviſe, as the neceſſity 1 
of the commonwealth, and the publick good ſhould, upon examination, and 
mature debate, be judged to require. This, thoſe who give their votes before 
they hear the debate, and have weighed the reaſons on all ſides, ate not capableof 
doing. To prepare ſuch an aſſembly as this, and endeavour to ſet up the declared 
abcttors of his own will, for the true repreſentatives of the people, and the 
law-makers of the ſociety, is certainly as great a breach of truſt, and as per- 
fect a declaration of a defign to ſubvert the government, as is poſlible to be 
met with. To which, if one ſhall add rewards and puniſhments viſibly em- 
ployed to the ſame end, and all the arts of perverted law made uſe of, to take 
off and deſtroy all that ſtand in the way of ſuch a deſign, and will not comply 
and conſent to betray the liberties of their country, it will be paſt doubt what is 
doing. What power they ought to have in the fociety, who thus employ it 
contrary to the truſt went along with it in its firſt inſtitution, is eaſy to deter- 


mine; and one cannot but ſee, that he, who has once attempted any ſuch thing 
as this, cannot any longer be truſted, _ . 
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bellion. To which I anſwer, 
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$. 223. To this perhaps it will be faid, that the people being ignorant, 
and always diſcontented, to lay the foundation of government in the unſteady 
opinion and uncertain humour of the people, is to expoſe it to certain ruin; 


and no government will be able long to ſubſiſt, if the people may ſet up anew 


legiſlative, whenever they take offence at the old one. To this I anſwer, quite 
the contrary. People are not ſo eaſily got out of their old forms, as fome are 
apt to ſuggeſt. They are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the acknow- 
iedged faults in the frame they have been accuſtomed to. And if there be any 
original defects, or adventitious ones introduced by time, or corruption; it is 
not an eaſy thing to get them changed, even when all the world ſees there is an 
opportunity for it. This ſlowneſs and averſion in the people to quit their old 
conſtitutions, has, in the many revolutions which have been ſcen in this king- 


dom, in this and former ages, ſtill kept us to, or, after ſome interval of fruit- 


leſs attempts, ſtill brought us back again to, our old legiſlative of king, lords 


and commons: and whatever provocations have made the crown be taken from 
Tome of our princes heads, they never carried the people ſo far as to place it 
in another line. F 3 | : 


224. BUT it will be ſaid, this hypotheſis lays a ferment for frequent re- 
FiRsT, No more than any other hypotheſis: for when the people are made 
miſerable, and find themſelves expoſed to the ill uſage of arbitrary power, cry 
up their governors as much as you will, for ſons of Jupiter ; let them be ſa- 
cred and divine, deſcended, or authorized from heaven; give them out for whom. 
or what you pleaſe, the ſame will happen. The people generally ill treated, 
and contrary to right, will be ready upon any occaſion to eaſe themſelves of a 
burden that fits heavy upon them. They will with, and ſeek for the opportu- 
nity, which in the change, weakneſs and accidents of human affairs, ſeldom. 


delays long to offer itſelf. He muſt have lived but a little while in the world, 


who has not ſeen examples of this in his time; and he muſt have read very 


little, who cannot produce examples of it in all forts of governments in the 


Y: 225. SEC ONDLY, I anſwer, ſuch revolutions happen not upon every lit- 


tle miſmanagement in publick affairs. Great miſtakes in the ruling part, ma- 
ny wrong and inconvenient laws, and all the flips of human frailty, will be 
borne by the people without mutiny or murmur. But if a long train of abuſes, 

prevarications and artifices, all tending the fame way, make the deſign viſible. 
to the people, and they cannot but feel what they lie under, and fee whither 
they are going; it is not to be wondered, that they ſhould then rouze them- 


ſelves, and endeavour to put the rule into ſuch hands which may ſecure to 
them the ends for which government was at firſt erected; and without which, 


ancient names, and ſpecious forms, are fo far from. being better, that they 
are much worſe, than the ſtate of nature, or pure anarchy; the. inconve- 


niencies being all as great and as near, but the remedy farther off and more 


difficult. 


$. 226. TniRDLy, I anſwer, that this doctrine of a power in the people of 
providing for their ſaſety anew, by a new legiflative, when their legiſlators - 
EE | haye. 
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have acted contrary to their truſt, by invalling their property, is the beſt fence 
. rebellion, and the probableſt means to hinder it: for rebellion being an 


oppoſition, not to perſons, but authority, which is founded only in the con- 


ſtitutions and laws of the government; thoſe, whoever they be, who by force 
break through, and by force juſtify their violation of them, are truly and pro- 
perly rebels: for when men, by entering into ſociety and civil government, 
have excluded force, and introduced laws for the preſervation of PIOpertys | 
peace, and unity amongſt themſelves; thoſe who ſet up force again in oppoſi- 
tion to the laws, do rebellare, that is, bring back again the ſtate of war, and 
are properly rebels: which they who are in power, (by the pretence they have 
to authority, the temptation of force they have in their hands, and the flattery 
of thuſe about them) being likelieſt to do ; the propereſt way to prevent the 


evil, is to ſhew them the danger and injuſtice of it, who are under the great- 
eſt temptation to run into it. 


§. 227. In both the fore- mentioned caſes, when either the legiſlative is 


| changed, or the legiſlators act contrary to the end for which they were conſti- 
tuted, thoſe who are guilty are guilty of rebellion : for if any one by force 
takes away the eſtabliſhed legiſlative of any ſociety, and the laws by them made 


purſuant to their truſt, he thereby takes away the umpirage, which every one 


had conſented to, for a peaceable deciſion of all their controverſies, and a bar 
to the ſtate of war amongſt them. They, who remove, or change the legiſla- 
tive, take away this deciſive power, which no body can have, but by the ap- 
pointment and conſent of the people; and fo deſtroying the authority which 
the people did, and no body elſe can ſet up, and introducing a power which the 
people hath not authorized, they actually introduce a ſtate of war, which is 
that of force without authority: and thus, by removing the legiſlative eſta- 
bliſhed by the ſociety, (in whoſe deciſions the people acquieſced and united, as 
to that of their own will) they untie the knot, and expoſe the people anew to 
the ſtate of war. And if thoſe, who by force take away the legiſlative, are 
rebels, the legiflators themſelves, as has been ſhewn, can be no leſs eſteemed 


ſo; when they, who were ſet up for the protection, and preſervation of the peo- 


ple, their liberties and properties, ſhall by force invade and endeavour to take 
them away; and ſo they putting themſelves into a ſtate of war with thoſe who 


made them the protectors and guardians of their peace, are properly, and with 
the greateſt aggravation, rebellantes, rebels. 


228. BUN if they, who ſay it lays a foundation Go rebellion,” mean 


that it may occaſion civil wars, or inteſtine broils, to tell the people they are 
ablolved from obedience when illegal attempts are made upon their liberties or 


properties, and may oppoſe the une violence of thoſe who were their ma- 
giſtrates, when they invade their properties contrary to the truſt put in them; 
495 that therefore this doctrine is not to be allowed, being ſo deſtructive to the 


| peace of the world: they may as well ſay, upon the ſame ground, that honeſt. 
men may not oppoſe robbers or pirates, becauſe this may occalion diſorder or 


bloodſhed. 


It any miſchief come in ſuch caſes, it is not to be charged upon 


bim who defends his own right, but on him that invades his neighbours. If 
the innocent honeſt man muſt quietly quit all he has, for peace lake, to him 


who 
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who will lay violent hands upon it, I defire it may be conſidered, what a kind 
of peace there will be in the world, which conſiſts only in violence and rapine ; 
and which is to be maintained only for the benefit of robbers and opprefiors. 
Who would not think it an admirable peace betwixt the mighty and the mean, 


when the lamb, without reſiſtance, yielded his throat to be torn by the im- 
perious wolf? Polyphemus's den gives us a perfect pattein of ſuch a peace, and 


ſuch a government, wherein Ulyſſes and his conpanions had nothing to do, 


but quietly to ſuffer themſelves to be devoured. And no doubt Ulyſſes, who 


was a prudent man, preached up paſhve obedi.nece, and exhorted them to a 
quiet ſubmiſſion, by repreſenting to them of what concernment peace was to 
mankind ; and by ſhewing the inconveniencies might happen, if they ſhould 


offer to reſiſt Polyphemus, who had now the power over them. 


F. 229. Tur end of government is the good of mankind ; and which is beſt 


for mankind, that the people ſhould be always expoſed to the boundleſs will 


of tyranny, or that the rulers ſhould be ſometimes liable to be oppoſed, when 


they grow exorbitant in the uſe of their power, and employ it for the deſtruc- 
tion, and not the preſervation of the properties of their people? 
§. 230. Non let any one ſay, that miſchief can ariſe from hence, as often 


as it ſhall pleaſe a buſy head, or turbulent ſpirit, to defire the alteration of the 
government. It is true, ſuch men may ſtir, whenever they pleaſe; but it will 
be only to their own juſt ruin and perdition : for till the miſchief be grown 
general, and the ill deſigns of the rulers become viſible, or their attempts ſen- 
ible to the greater part, the people, who are more diſpoſed to ſuffer than right 
themſelves by reſiſtance, are not apt to ſtir. The examples of particular injuſ- 
tice, or oppreſſion of here and there an unfortunate man, moves them not. 
But if they univerſally have a perſuaſion, grounded upon manifeſt evidence, 
that deſigns are carrying on againſt their liberties, and the general courſe and 
tendency of things cannot but give them ſtrong ſuſpicions of the evil intention 
of their governors, who is to be blamed for it? Who can help it, if they, 


who might avoid it, bring themſelves into this ſuſpicion ? Are the people to 


be blamed, if they have the ſenſe of rational creatures, and can think of things 
no other wiſe than as they find and feel them? And is it not rather their fault, 


who put things into ſuch a poſture, that they would not have them thought 
to be as they are? I grant, that the pride, ambition, and turbulency of pri- 


vate men have ſometimes cauſed great diſorders in commonwealths, and fac- 
tions have been fatal to ſtates and kingdoms. But whether the miſchief hath 


oftener begun in the peoples wantonneſs, and a defire to caſt off the liwtul an- 


thority of their rulers, or in the rulers inſolence, and endeavours to get and 
exerciſe an arbitrary power over their people; whether oppreinicn, or diſobe- 


dience, gave the firſt riſe to the diſorder ; I leave it to impartial hiſtory to de- 
termine. This I am ſure, whoever, either ruler or ſubject, by force goes 


about to invade the rights of either prince or people, and lays the foundation 
for overturning the conſtitution and frame of any juſt government; is highly 


guilty of the greateſt crime, I think, a man is capable of, being to anſwer for 
all thoſe miſchiefs of blood, rapine, and deſolation, which the breaking to 


pieces of governments bring on a country. And he who does it, is juitly to 
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be eſteemed the common enemy and peſt of mankind, and is to be treated ac- 


. cordingly. 


8. 231. Tuna ſubjects or foreigners, attempting by force on the proper- 


ties of any people, may be reſiſted with force, is agreed on all hands. But that 

magiſtrates, doing the ſame thing, may be reſiſted, hath of late been denied: 
as if thoſe who had the greateſt privileges and advantages by the law, had 
thereby a power to break thoſe laws, by which alone they were ſet in a better 
place than their brethren : whereas their offence 1s thereby the greater, both 


as being ungrateful for the greater ſhare they have by the law, and breaking 
alſo that truſt, which is put into their hands by their brethren. . 
F. 232. WHOSO EVER uſes force without right, as every one does in ſociety, 


who does it without law, puts himſelf into a ſtate of war with thoſe againſt. 
whom he ſo uſes it; and in that ſtate all former ties are cancelled, all other 
rights ceaſe, and every one has a right to defend himſelf, and to reſiſt the 
aggreſſor. This is ſo evident, that Barclay himſelf, that great aſſertor of the 
power and ſacredneſs of kings, is forced to confeſs, that it is lawful for the 
people, in ſome caſes, to reſiſt their king; and that too in a chapter, wherein 
he pretends to ſhew, that the divine law ſhuts up the people from all manner 


of rebellion. Whereby it is evident, even by his own doctrine, that, ſince 


they may in ſome caſes reſiſt, all reſiſting of princes is not rebellion. His words 
| Quod ſiquis dicat, Ergone populus tyrannice crudelitati & furori 


are theſe. << 
« jugulum ſemper præbebit? Ergone multitudo civitates ſuas fame, ferro, & 
flammä vaſtari, ſeque, conjuges, & liberos fortune ludibrio & tyranni libi- 
dini exponi, inque omnia vitæ pericula omneſque miſerias & moleſtias à 
rege deduci patientur? Num illis quod omni animantium generi eſt à natu- 
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% que juris naturalis eſt, neque ultionem que preter naturum eſt adverſus 


regem concedi debere. Quapropter fi rex non in ſingulares tantum perſonas 
aliquot privatum odium exerceat, ſed corpus etiam rei publicæ, cujus ipſe ca- 
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«« ſupereſt, Cum ille fi intolerabilis tyrannus eſt (modicum enim ferre om- 
nino debet) reſiſtere cum rever 
1 111. C. 3 


f 


ra tributum, denegari debet, ut ſc. vim vi repellant, ſeſeq; ab injuria tue- 
antur ? Huic breviter reſponſum fit, Populo univerſo negart defenſionem, 


puteſt, i. e. totum populum, vel infignem aliquam ejus partem immani & in- 
toleranda ſevitia ſeu tyrannide divexet ; populo, quidem hoc caſu reſiſtendi 
ac tuendi ſe ab injuria poteſtas competit, ſed tuendi fe tantum, non enim 
in principem invadendi: & reſtituendæ injuriæ illatæ, non recedendi à de- 
bita reverentia propter acceptam injuriam. Præſentem denique impetum 
propulſandi non vim præteritam ulciſcenti jus habet. Horum enim alterum 


naturam, ut inferior de ſuperiori fupplicium ſumat. Quod itaque populus 
* malum, antequam factum fit, impedire poteſt, ne fiat, id poſtquam factum 

eſt, in regem authorem ſceleris vindicare non poteſt: populus igitur 
hoc ampliùs quam privatus quiſpiam habet: quod huic, vel ipſis adverſa- 
riis judicibus, excepto Buchanano, nullum niſi in patientia remedium 


catia poſſit.“ Barclay contra Monarchom. 
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In Englith t thus. 


rer B's if any one ſhould aſk, Muſt the people then always lay 
themſelves open to the cruelty and rage of tyranny? Muſt they ſee their ci- 
ties pillaged, and laid in aſhes, their wives and children expoſed to the ty- 


60 


cs 


cc 


and all the miſeries of want and oppreſſion ; and yet fit ſtill? Muſt men 
alone be debarred the common privilege of oppoſing force with force, which 
nature allows ſo freely to all other creatures for their preſervation from in- 
« jury? I anſwer : Self-detence is a part of the law of nature; nor can it be 


cc 


e themſelves upon him, muſt by no means be allowed them; it being not 


„ agreeable to that law. Wherefore if the king ſhall ſhew an hatred, not 
« only to ſome particular perſons, but ſets himſelf againſt the body of the 


„ commonwealth, whereof he is the head, and hall, with intolerable ill 


uſage, cruelly tyrannize over the whole, or a conſiderable part of the people, 
in this caſe the people have a right to reſiſt and defend themſelves from in- 
« but do not attack their prince: they may repair the damages received, but 


C6 


cc 


cc 


puniſh a ſuperior, is againſt nature. The miſchief which is deſigned them, 


the people may prevent before it be done; but when it is done, they muſt 


is the privilege of the people in general, above what any private perſon hath; 


that particular men are allowed by our adverſaries themſelves (Buchanan 
only excepted) to have no other remedy but patience; but the body of the 
people may with reſpect reſiſt intolerable tyranny; for when it is but mo- 


cc 


„ derate,. they ought to endure it.“ 


§. 234. Tuus far chat great advocate of monarchical power : allows of r re- 
ſiſtance. 


8. 235. IT is true, he "Mt annexed two limitations to it, to no purpoſe : 
FIRST, He fays, it muſt be with reverence. 


| St CONDLY, IT muſt be without retribution, or puniſhment and the rea- 
ſon he gives is, Becauſe an inferior cannot puniſh a ſuperior.” 


FIRST, How to refiſt force without ſtriking again, or how to ſtrike with 


reverence, will need ſome {kill to make intelligible. He that ſhall oppole an 
aſſault only with a ſhield to receive the blows, or in any more reſpectful poſ- 
ture, without a ſword in his hand, to abate the confidence and force of the 
aſſailant, will quickly be at an end of his reſiſtance, and will find ſuch a de- 
fence ſerve only to draw on himſelf the worſe uſage. This is as ridiculous a a 
way of reſiſting, as Juvenal thought it of fighting; “ ubi tu pulſas, ego va- 


pulo tantum.“ And the ſucceſs of the combat will be UNaroadaby'y the lame 
he 8 deſcribes it : 


3 Rr 2 8 “ Libertas 


« rant's luſt and fury, and themſelves and families reduced by their king to ruin, 


« denied the community, even againſt the king himſelf : but to revenge 


« jury: but it muſt be with this caution, that they only defend themſelves, 
muſt not for any provocation exceed the bounds of due reverence and reſpect. 


They may repulſe the preſent attempt, but muſt not revenge paſt violences: 
« for it is natural for us to defend life and limb, but that an inferior ſhould 


not revenge it on the king, though author of the villainy. This therefore 
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— “ Libertas pauperis hæc eſt : 
„ Pulfatus rogat, & pugnis conciſus, adorat, 
« Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti.” 


This will always be the event of ſuch an imaginary reſiſtance, where men 


may not ſtrike again. He therefore who may reſiſt, muſt be allowed to ſtrike. 


And then let our author, or any body elſe, join a knock on the head, or a 
cut on the face, with as much reverence and reſpe& as he thinks fit. He 


that can reconcile blows and reverence, may, for aught I know, deſerve for 
his pains, a civil, reſpe&ful cudgeling, wherever he can meet with it. 


SECONDLY, As to his ſecond, * An inferior cannot puniſh a ſuperior;” that 


is true, generally ſpeaking, whilſt he is his ſuperior. But to reſiſt force with 


force, being the ſtate of war that levels the parties, cancels all former relation 
of reverence, reſpect, and ſuperiority : and then the odds that remains, is, 


that he, who oppoſes the unjuſt aggreſſor, has this ſuperiority over him, that 
he has a right, when he prevails, to puniſh the offender, both for the breach of 
the peace, and all the evils that followed upon it. Barclay therefore, in ano- 


ther place, more coherently to himſelf, denies it to be lawful to reſiſt a king 
in any caſe. But he there afſigns two caſes, whereby a king may un-king 
himſelf. His words are, - „ 


« Quidergo, nulline caſus incidere poſſunt quibus populo ſeſe erigere atque 
«* in regem impotentius dominantem arma capere & invadere jure ſuo ſuàãque 


authoritate liceat ? Nulli certe quamdiu rex manet. Semper enim ex divinis 
id obſtat, Regem honorificato; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationi re- 
« ſiſtit: non alias igitur in eum populo poteſtas eſt quam fi id committat 


« propter quod ipſo jure rex eſſe deſinat. Tunc enim fe ipſe principatu exuit 
atque in privatis conſtituit liber: hoc modo populos & ſuperior efficitur, 


« reverſo ad eum {c. jure illo quod ante regem inauguratum in interregno 


« habuit. At ſunt paucorum generum commiſſa ejuſmodi quæ hunc effectum 
« pariunt. At ego cum plurima animo perluſtrem, duo tantum invenio, 
« duos, inquam, caſus quibus rex ipſo facto ex rege non regem ſe facit & 


c omni honore & dignitate regali atque in ſubditos poteſtate deſtituit ; quorum 


etiam meminit Winzerus. Horum unus eſt, Si regnum diſperdat, quemad- 


modum de Nerone fertur, quod is nempe ſenatum populumque Romanum, 


« atque adco urbem ipſam ferro flammaque vaſtare, ac novas fibi ſedes quæ- 


rere, decreviſſet. Et de Caligula, quod palam denunciarit ſe neque civem 
* neque principem ſenatui amplius fore, inque animo habuerit interempto 
„ utriuſque ordinis cle ctiſſtimo quogue Alexandriam commigrare, ac ut po- 

pulum uno ictu itterimeret, unam ci cervicem optavit. Talia cum rex ali- 
« quis meditatur & molitur ſerio, omnem regnandi curam & animum ilico 


« abjicit, ac proinde imperium in ſubditos amittit, ut dominus ſervi pro dere- 
4 licto habiti deminium.” SOL VR, Tac nn exam uns 

8. 236. ALTER caſus eſt, Si rex in alicujus clientelam ſe contulit, ac 
« regnum quod liber um a majoribus & populo traditum accepit, alienæ diti- 


* 


plane ut incommodet : tamen quia quod præcipuum eſt regiæ dignitatis 


« oni mancipavit. Nam tunc quamvis forte non ei mente id agit populo 
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amiſit, ut ſummus ſcilicet in regno ſecundum Deum fit, & ſolo Deo in- 
ferior, atque populum etiam totum ignorantem vel invitum, cujus liber- 
tatem ſartam & tectam conſervare debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem & po- 
teſtatem dedidit; hac velut quadam regni ab alienatione efficit, ut nec 
quod ipſe in regno impe erium habuit retineat, nec in eum cui collatum 


voluit, juris quicquam transferat; atque ita co facto liberum jam & ſaw 


cc 


poteſtatis populum relinquit, cujus rei exemplum unum annales Scotict 
ſuppeditant.“ Barclay contra Monarchom. I. iii. c. 10. 


Which 1 in Engliſh runs thus. 


8. 2 37. cc WI Ar then, can there no caſe happen wherein the people may 
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BE: perhaps it may not be his intention to prejudice the people; vet becauſe 
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10 


of right, and by their own authority, help themſelves, take arms, and ſet 
upon their king, imperiou ly domineering over them? None at all, whilſt 
he remains a king. Honour the king, and he that refiſts the power, te- 
fiſts the ordinance of God; are divine oracles that will never permit it. 
The people therefore can never come by a power over him, unleſs he does 


ſomething that makes him ceaſe to be a king: for then he diveſts himſelf 
of his crown and dignity, and returns to the ſtate of a private man, and 


the people become free and ſuperior, the power which they had in the in- 
terregnum, before they crowned him king, devolving to them again. But 
there are but few miſcarriages which bring the matter to this ſtate. After 


conſidering it well on all ſides, I can find but two. Two caſes there are, [ 


ſay, whereby a king, ipſo facto, becomes no king, and loſes all power and 
regal authority over his people; which are alſo taken notice of by Winzerus. 


Tux firſt is, If he endeavour to overturn the government, that is, if he 
cc. 


have a purpoſe and deſign to ruin the kingdom and commonwealth z as it 


is recorded of Nero, that he reſolved to cut off the ſenate and people of 


Rome, lay the city waſte with fire and ſword, and then remove to ſome 


other place. And of Caligula, that he openly declared, that he would be 


66 


no longer a head to the people or ſenate, and that he had it in his thoughts 
to cut "off the worthieſt men of both ranks, and then retire to Alexandria: 
and he wiſhed that the people had but one neck, that he might diſpatch 


them all at a blow. Such deſigns as theſe, when any king harbours in his 


thoughts, and ſeriouſly promotes, he immediately gives up all care and 
thought of the commonwealth ; and conſequently forfeits the power of 


governing his ſubjects, as a maſter does the dominion over his ſlaves whom | 


he hath abandoned.” 


. 238. Tur other caſe 1s, When a king makes kinfelf the dependent 
of aal and ſubjects his kingdom which his anceſtors left him, and the 


people put free into his Rand: to the dominion of another : for however 


he has hereby loſt the principal part of regal dignity, viz. to be next and 


immediately under God, ſupreme in his kingdom ; and alſo becauſe he 


betrayed or forced his people, whoſe liberty he ought to have carefully pre- 
ſerved, into the power and dominion of a foreign nation. By this, as it 
were, alienation of his kingdom, he himſelf loſes che power he had in it 


“ before, 


zog 
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« before, without transferring any the leaſt right to thoſe on whom he would 
« have beſtowed it; and ſo by this act ſets the people free, and leaves them 
« at their own diſpoſal, One example of this is to be found in the Scottiſh 
% Annals.“ 
. 239. IN theſe caſes Barclay, the great champion of abſolute monarchy, 
is forced to allow, that a king may be reſiſted, and ceaſes to be a king. That 
is, in ſhort, not to multiply caſes, in whatſoever he has no authority, there 
he is no king, and may be reſiſted : for whereſoever the authority ceaſes, the 
king ceaſes too, and becomes like other men who have no authority. And 
theſe two caſſs he inſtances in, differ little from thoſe above mentioned, to 
be deſtructive to governments, only that he has omitted the principle from = 
which his doctrine flows; and that is, the breach of truſt, in not preſerving 9 
the form of government agreed on, and in not intending the end of govern- 
ment itſelf, which is the publick good and preſervation of property. When 
a king has dethroned himſelf, and put himſelf in a tate of war with his people, 
what ſhall hinder them from proſecuting him who is no king, as they would 
any other man, who has put himiclf into a ſtate of war with them; Barclay  K 
and thoſe of his opinion, would do well to tell us. This farther I defire ma . 1 
be taken notice of out of Barclay, h ſays, 4 The miſchief that is deſigned = 3 
e them, the people may prevent , it be done: whereby he allows reſiſt- | 
1 dance when tyranny is but in deſig cn actigns as theſe (ſays he) when 
any king harbours in his thoughts and fo 10ufly POR, he immediately 
gives up all care and thought of the communwealth ;” ſo that, according 8 
to him, the neglect of the publick good is to be taken as an evidence of ſuch = 
deſign, or at leaſt for a ſufficient cauſe of reſiſtance. And the reaſon of all, 1 
he gives in theſe words, * Becauſe he betrayed or forced his people, whos __ = 
liberty he ought carefully to have prefer ved.” What he adds, „into the = 
«© power and dominion of a foreign nation,”  Gonifies nothing, the fault and 5 
forfeiture lying in the loſs of their liberty, which he ought to have preſerved, 1 
and not in any diſtinction of the perſons to whoſe dominion they were ſubjected. _ = 
The peoples right is equally invaded, and their liberty loſt, whether they are 
made ſlaves to any of their own, or a foreign nation; and in this lies the in- 
jury, and againſt this only have they the right of defence. And there are 
inſtances to be found in all countries, which ſhew, that it is not the change 
Ol nations in the perſons of their governors, but the change of government, 
that gives the oftence. Bilſon, a biſhop of our church, and a great ſtickler 
for the power and prerogative of princes, does, if I miſtake not, in his treatiſe 
of Chriſtian ſubjection, acknowledge, that princes may forfeit their power, 
and their title to the obedience of their ſubjects; and if there needed authority 
in a caſe where reaſon is fo plain, I could fend my reader to Bracton, Forteſcue, 
and the author of the Mirrour, and others, writers that cannot be ſuſpected 
to be ignorant of our government, or enemies to it. But I thought Hooker 
alone might be enough to ſatisfy thoſe men, -who relying on him for their 
eccleſiaſtical polity, are by a ſtrange fate carried to deny thoſe principles upon 
which he builds it. Whether they are herein made the tools of cunninger 


workmen, to pull down their own fabrick, they were beſt look. This I am 
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ſure, their civil policy is ſo new, ſo dangerous, and ſo deſtructive to _ 
rulers and people, that as former ages never could bear the broaching of it; 
ſo it may be hoped, thoſe to come, "redeemed from the impoſitions of theſo 
Egyptian under-taſk-maſters, will abhor the memory of ſuch ſervile flatterers, 


who, whilſt it ſeemed to ſerve their turn, reſolved all. government into abſo- 


ſolute tyranny, and would have all men born to, what their mean fouls fitted 
them for, ſlavery. 

$.. 240. HERE, it is like, the common queſtion will bs 0 «© Who: 
«© ſhall be judge, whether the prince or legiſlative act contrary to their traſt?” 
This, perhaps, ill- affected and factious men may ſpread amongſt the people, 
when the prince only makes uſe of his due prerogative. Tv this I reply, 
** The people ſhall be judge ;” for who ſhall be judge whether his truſtee or 
deputy acts well, and according to the truſt repoſed in him, but he who de- 
putes him, and muſt, by having deputed him, have ſtill a power to diſcard 
him, when he fails in his truſt? If this be reaſonable in particular caſes of 
private men, why ſhould it be otherwiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where 


the welfare of millions is concerned, and alſo where the evil, if not prevented, 
is greater, and the redreſs very difficult, dear, and dangerous ? 
$8 241. Bor farther, this queſtion, (“ Who ſhall be judge?“ ) cannot 


mean, that there is no judge at all: for where there is no judicature on earth, 
to decide controverſies amongſt men, God in heaven is judge. He alone, 
it is true, is judge of the right. But every man is judge for himſelf, as in 


all other caſes, ſo in this, whether another hath put himſelf into a ſtate of 


war with him, and whether he ſhould * to the ſupreme judge, a8 
Jeptha did. 


§. 242. IF a controverſy ariſe betwixt a prince and ſome of the people, in 


a e where the law is ſilent, or doubtful, and the thing be of great con- 


ſequence, 1 ſhould think the proper umpire, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould be the 


body of the people: for in caſes where the prince hath a truſt repoſed in him, 


194 is diſpenſed from the common ordinary rules of the law; there, if any 


men find themſelves aggrieved, and think the prince acts contrary to, or be- 
vond that truſt, who ſo proper to judge as the body of the people, (who, at 


firſt, lodged that truſt in him) how far they meant it ſhould extend? But if 


the prince, or whoever they be in the adminiſtration, decline that way of de- 
termination, the appeal then lies no where but to heaven; force between 
either perſons, who have no known ſuperior on earth, or which permits no 
"appeat: to a judge on carth, being properly a ſtate of war, wherein the appeal 
lies only to heaven; and in that ſtate the injured party muſt judge for himſelf, 
when he will think fit to make uſe of that appeal, and put himſelf upon it. 
d. 243. To conclude, The power that every individual gave the ſociety, 
when he entered into it, can never revert to the individuals again, as long as 
the ſociety laſts, but will always remain in the community; becauſe without 
this there can be no community, no commonwealth, which is contrary to the 
original agreement : o alſo when the ſociety hath placed the legiſlative in any 
aſſembly of men, continue in them and their ſucceſſors, with direction and 


authority for providing ſuch ſucceſſors, the legiſlative can never revert to the 


people 
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people whilſt that government laſts ; becauſe having provided a legiſlative with 
power to continue for ever, they have given up their political power to the 
legiſlative, and cannot reſume it. But if they have ſet limits to the duratoin 
of their legiſlative, and made this ſupreme power in any perſon, or aſſembly, 
only temporary ; or elſe, when by the miſcarriages of thoſe in authority, it 
is forfeited ; upon the forfeiture, or at the determination of the time ſet, it 
reverts to the ſociety, and the people have a right to act as ſupreme, and con- 


tinue the legiſlative in themſelves; or erect a new form, or under the old 


form place it in new hands, as they think good, ; 
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I v A E1 REN T1 tibi, vir c clariſſime, quid exiſtimem de mutua inter 
Chriſtianos tolerantia, breviter reſpondeo, hoc mihi viderr praecipuum 
verae eccleſiae criterium. Quicquid enim alit jactant de locorum, et 
nominum antiquitate, vel cultus ſplendore ; alii de diſciplinae reformatione ; 
omnes denique de fide orthodoxa, nam fibi quiſque orthodoxus eſt, haec et 
hujuſmodi poſſunt eſſe hominum de poteſtate, et imperio contendentium, 
potius quam eccleſiae Chriſti notae. Haec omnia qui poſſidet, ſi charitate 
deſtituatur, ſi manſuetudine, fi benevolentià erga omnes in univerſum homines, 
nedum fidem Chriſtianam profitentes, nondum eſt Chriſtianus. * Reges gen- 
« tium dominantur iis; vos autem non fic,” Luc. xx11, dicit ſuis Salvator 
noſter. Alia res eſt verae religionis, non ad externam pompam, non ad do- 
minationem eccleſiaſticam, non denique ad vim; ſed ad vitam recte pieque 
inſtituendam natae. Primo omnium vitiis ſuis, faſtui et libidini propriae bel- 
lum debet indicere, qui in eccleſia Chriſti velit militare; alias fine vitae ſane- 
timonia, morum caſtitate, animi benignitate et manſuetudine, fruſtra quaerit 
== | fibi nomen Chriſtianum. Tu converſus confirma fratres tuos,” Luc. xx11, 
dixit Petro Dominus noſter. Vix enim quiſquam perſuadebit, ſe de aliena 
ſalute mire eſſe ſolicitum, qui negligens eſt ſuae: nemo ſincerè in id totis 
viribus incumbere poteſt, ut alii fiant Chriſtiani, qui religionem Chriſti animo 
ſuo nondum ipſe revera amplexus eſt. Si enim Evangelio, fi Apoſtolis cre- 
dendum fit, fine charitate, fine fide per amorem, non per vim, operante 
nemo Chriſtianus eſſe poteſt. An vero illi qui religionis practextu alios vex- 
ant, lacerant, ſpoliant, jugulant, id amico et benigno animo agant, ipſorum 
teſtor conſcientiam ; et tum denique credam cum zelotas illos vide! ro amicos 
et familiares ſuos, contra Evangelii praecepta manifeſte peccantes, eundem 
in modum corrigere; ſuoſque aſſeclas vitiorum corruptela tactos, et fine mu- 
tatione in meliorem frugem certò perituros, ferro et igne aggredi; et amorem 
ſuum atque ſalutis animarum deſiderium omni crudelitatis et tormentorum 
genere teſtari. Si enim, uti prae ſe ferunt, charitate, et ſtudio erga eorum 
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animas, bonis exuant,. corpora mutilent, carcere et paedore macerent, vit —_— 
denique ipſa privent, ut fidęles, ut ſalvi fiant, cur < ſcortationem, verſutiam, iy 1 
malitiam, et alia quae Ethniciſmum tam apertè ſapiunt, teſtante Apoſtolo, 11 
Rom. 1, impune inter ſuos graſſari permittunt? cum haec et hujuſmodi magis 114 


adverſentur 1 
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adverſentur Dei gloriae, eccleſiae puritati, et ſaluti animarum, quam erronea 
2 | quaevis contra deciſiones eccleſiaſticas conſcientiae perſuaſio, vel in externo 
1 cultu defectus cum vitae innocentia conjunctus? Cur inquam zelus ille pro 
Deo, pro eccleſid, pro ſalute animarum uwique ad vivicomburium ardens, 
flagitia Wa et vitia moralia Chriſtianae profeſſtioni, omnibus (atentibus, è di- 
ametro contraria, fine caſtigatione, ſine animadverſione practeriens, in corri- 
gendis opinionibus, uſque plerumque de rebus ſubtilibus, vulgique captum 
ſuperantibus, vel ceremoniis ingerendis unice haeret, et omnes nervos ſuos in- 
tendit? Quae inter diſſidentes de his rebus fanior fit, quaeve ſchiſinatis vel 
haereſeos rea, an dominatrix vel ſuccumbens pars, tum demum conitabit, 
cum de cauſd ſeparationis judicabitur. Qui enim Chriftum ſequitur ejuſque 
amplectitur doctrinam, et jugum ſuſcipit, etiamſi patrem et matrem, patrios TE 
ritus, caetum publicum, et quoſcunque demum homines relinquat, non eſt 14 
haereticus. J. N = 
Quop fi ſectarum divortia adeo adverſentur ſaluti animarum, * aduſteriury, 
« ſcortatio, immunditia, laſcivia, fimulacrorum cultus, et his ſimilia,“ non 
ſunt minus opera carnis, de quibus diferte. pronuntiat Apoſtoſus, quod “e qui 
« talia agunt regni Dei haeredes non erunt, Gal. v Haec igitur non minore 
cura et induſtria, quam ſectae, penitus extirpanda, ſi quis de regno Det fin- 
cere ſolicitus in ejus pomeriis ampliandis ſibi elaborandum ſerio judicaverit. 
Quod ſi quiſquam aliter fecerit; et dum erga diverſa ſentientes immitis, et 
implacabilis eſt, peccatis interim et morum vitiis, Chriſtiano nomine indignis, 
parcat, palam demonſtrat,, quantumvis crepat ecclefiam, ſe aliud, non Dei 
regnum quaerere. V% nn op D s 
_ Sx quis animam, cujus ſalutem vehementer optat, vel per cruciatus, etiam 
nondum converſam efflari, mirabor ſane, et mirabuntur, puto, mecum alii; ſed 
ita tamen, ut nemo uſpiam credat hoc ab amore, a benevolentia, a charitate 
poſſe proficiſci. Si homines igne et ferro ad certa dogmata amplectenda ſunt 
impellendi, et ad externum cultum vi cogendi, de quorum tamen moribus 
nulla omnino ſit quaeſtio; ſi quis heterodoxos ita convertat ad fidem, ut cogat 
ca profiteri, quae non credunt, et permittat ea agere, quae Evangelium Chriſ- 
tianis, fidelis ſibi non permittit; illum velle numeroſum coetum eadem ſe- 
cum profitentium non dubito; velle autem eceleſiam Chriſtianam, quis eſt = 
qui poteſt credere ? Non mirandum igitur, ſi utantur armis militias Chriſti 
anae non debitis, qui, quicquid prae fe ferunt, pro vera. religione et eccleſid 
Chriſtiana non militant. Si, uti Dux ſalutis noſtrae, fincere cuperent ſalutem 
animarum, illius inſiſterent veſtigiis, et optimum illud principis pacis ſeque- 
rentur exemplum, qui ſatellites ſuos non ferro, non gladio, non vi armatos, 
ſed Evangelio, ſed pacis nuntio, morum ſanctitate et exemplo inſtructos, ad 
ſubjugandas gentes, ct in eccleſiam cogendas emiſit: Cui tamen, ft vi et ar- 
mis convertendi eſſent infideles, ſi armato milite ab erroribus revocandi cae- 
cutientes, vel obſtinati mortales, paratior erat caeleſtium legionum exercitus, 
quam cuivis eccle ſiae patrono, quantumvis potenti, ſuae ſunt cohortes. 
Tor ERAN TIA eorum qui de rebus religionis diverſa ſentiunt, Evangelie 
et rationi adeo conſona eſt, ut monſtro ſimile videatur, homines in tam clara 
luce caecutire. Nolo ego hic aliorum incuſare faſtum, et ambitionem; ali- 
3 orum 
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7 orum intemperiem, et zelum charitate et manſnetudine deſtitutum : haec ſunt 
id vitia humanis rebus forſan non eximenda, ſed tamen ejuſmodi, ut ea nemo ſibi 


apertè imputari velit; nemo pene eſt, qui his in tranſverſum actus aliena et 


ſervanda promovendaque conſtituta. 


9 boneſtà ſpecie tectis non quaerat laudem. Ne quis autem perſecutioni et 
Wi ſaevitiae parum Chriſtianae curam reipublicae et legum obſervantiam prae- 

texat, et è contra ne alii religionis nomine ſibi quaerant morum licentiam et 
delictorum impunitatem : Ne quis, inquam, vel ut fidus principis ſubditus, 

vel ut ſincerus Dei cultor, ſibi vel aliis imponat; ante omnia inter res civi- 
== tatis, et religionis diſtinguendum exiſtimo, limiteſque inter eccleſiam, et rem- 
Th Si hoc non fit, nullis litibus modus ſtatui poteſt, 


8 inter eos, quibus ſalus animarum, aut reipublicae, vel revera cordi eſt, vel 
= cf ſimulatur. 


- RESPUBLICA mihi Tidetur ſocietas hominum folummodo ad bona civilia 


. Bom A civilia voco, vitam, libertatem, corporis integritatem, et indolentiam, | 
cee .t rerum externarum poſſeſſiones, ut ſunt latifundia, pecunia, ſupellex, &c. 
HARUM rerum ad hanc vitam pertinentium poſſeſſionem juſtam omni uni- 


verſim populo, et ſingulis privatim ſubditis, ſartam tectam ſervare officium 
eſt magiſtratus civilis, per leges ex aequo omnibus poſitas; quas fi quis con- 


tra jus faſque violare vellet, illius comprimenda eſt audacia metu 
quae conſiſtit vel in ablatione, vel imminutione eorum bonorum, qui 


robore. 
Qudp vero ad bona haec lle uvled f 


oenae ;. 
= 69 alias 
_ mulctatur, nedum libertate, aut vita; ideo magiſtratus ad poenam alieni ju- 
Mm ris violatoribus infligendam vt armatus eſt, toto ſeilicet ſubditorum ſuorum 


* 


pectat tota magiſtratus Tarlfiitio,. 


et in lis ſolis curandis promovendiſque terminatur, et circumſcribitur omne 


civilis poteſtatis jus et imperium; nec ad ſalutem animarum aut debet aut 


poteſt ullo modo extendi, ſequentia mihi videntur demonſtrare. 
PRIMO. 


demandatur cura. 


Quia animarum magiſtratui civili plus quam aliis hominibus non 
Non a Deo; quia nuſquam apparet Deum hujuſmodi 


authoritatem hominibus in homines tribuiſſe, ut poſſint alios ad ſuam reli- 
gionem amplectendam cogere. Non ab hominibus magiſtratui poteſt ejuſ- 


modi tribui poteſtas; quia nemo poteſt ita falutis ſuae aeternae curam abjicere, 
ut quam alter, five princeps five ſubditus, praeſcripſerit cultum vel fidem ne- 


Quia nemo ex alterius praeſcripto poteſt, fi vellet, cre- 


ceſſario amplectatur. 


dere; in fide autem conſiſtit verae et ſalutiferae religionis vis et efficacia, 


Quicquid enim ore profiteris, quicquid in cultu externo praeſtes, fi hoc et ve- 
rum eſſe, et Deo placere tibi intus in corde penitus perſuaſum non ſit, non 
modo non prodeſt ad ſalutem, verum & contratio obeſt; quandequidem hoc 
modo aliis peccatis, religione expiandis, addatur cumuli loco ipfius religionis 
fimulatio Numinifque contemptus, cum eum Deo O. NM. offers cultum quem 


credis ipſi diſplicere. 


quia tota illius poteſtas conſiſtit in coactione. 


SECUNDO. Cura animarum non potel pertinere ad e civilem: 


Cum autem vera et ſalutifera 
religio conſiſtit in interna animi fide, fine qua nihil apud Deum valet ; ea eſt 


humani intelleQus natura, ut nulla vi extern cogi poſſit. Auferantur bona, 


Car ceris 
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Carceris cuſtodill vel cruciatus poenà urgeatur corpus, fruſtra eris, ſi hir 127 
pliciis mentis judicium de rebus mutare velis. 


Sep dices, magiſtratus poteſt argumentis uti, adeoque heterodoxos i in veri- 


tatem pertrahere et ſalvos facere. Eſto; ſed hoc illi cum aliis hominibus 


commune eſt: ſi doceat, ſi inſtruat, ſi argumentis efrantem revocet, facit ſane 


quod virum bonum decet ; non neceſſe eſt magiſtratui vel hominem vel Chrit- 


tianum exuere. Verum aliud eſt ſuadere, aliud imperare: aliud argumentis, 
aliud edictis contendere. Quorum hoc eſt poteſtatis civilis, illud benevo- 
lentiae humanae. Cuivis enim mortalium integrum eſt monere, hortari, er- 
roris arguere, rationibuſque in ſententiam ſuam adducere: ſed magiſtratus 


proprium e{t, edictis jubere, gladio cogere. Hoc eſt igitur quod dico, ſci- 


licet quod poteſtas civilis non debet articulos fidei, five dogmata, vel modos 
coleadi Deum lege civili praeſcribere. Si enim nullae adjunctae ſint poenae, 


legum vis perit; ſi poenae intententur, eae plane ineptae ſunt et minime ad 
perſuadendum accommodae. Si quis ad animae ſalutem dogma aliquod, vel 
cultum amplecti velit, ex animo credat oportet dogma illud verum eſſe, cul- 
tum autem Deo gratum et acceptum fore; hujuſmodi vero perſuaſionem 


animis inſtillare pocna quaevis minime poteſt. Luce opus eſt ut mutetur 


animi ſententia, quam nullo modo foeneratur corporis ſupplicium. 


TERTIO. Cura ſalutis animarum nullo modo pertinere poteſt ad magiſtra- 
tum civilem; quia dato quod legum authoritas et poenarum vis efficax eſſet 
ad convertendas hominum mentes, hoc tamen nihil prodeſſet ad ſalutem ani- 


marum. Cum enim unica fit vera religio, una quae ad beatas ducit ſedes 


via, quae ſpes majorem hominum illuc perventurum numerum, ftea mortali- 
bus data eſſet conditio, ut quiſque poſthabito rationis et conſcientiae ſuae 


dictamine, deberet coecà mente amplecti principis ſui dogmata, et eo modo 
Deum colere, prout patriis legibus latutum eſt? Inter tot varias principum 


de religione opiniones neceſſe eſſet viam illam ſtrictam portamque anguſtam, 


quae ducit i in coelum, paucis admodum eſſe apertam, idque in una ſolum re- 
gione: et, quod maxime hac in re abſurdum eſſet et Deo indignum, acterna 


felicitas vel cruciatus unicè deberetur naſcendi forti. 
HAazc inter multa alia, quae ad hanc rem afferri poterant,  ſufficere mihi 


videntur, ut ſtatuamus omnem reipublicae poteſtatem verſari circa bona illa 
civilia, et intra rerum hujus ſaeculi curam contineri, neque ea 1 ad futu- 
ram ſpectant vitam ullatenus attingere. | 2 FEE 
NuNc videamus quid fit eccleſia. Eccleſia mihi iet ſocietas libera 
hominum ſponte ſua countium ut Deum publice colant eo modo quem cre- 


dunt Numini acceptum fore ad ſalutem animarum. 


Dico eſſe “ ſocietatem liberam et voluntariam.“ 3 naſcitur alicujus 


eccleſiae membrum, alias patris avorumque religio jure haereditario ſimul cum 


latifundiis ad quemque deſcenderet, et fidem quiſque deberet natalibus: quo 


nihil abſurdius excogitari poteſt. Ita igitur ſe res habet. Homo nulli à na- 
tura obſtrictus ecclefiae, nulli addictus ſectae, illi ſe ſponte adjungit ſocietati 


ubi vera religionem cultumque Deo gratum credit fe inveniſſe. Spes vero 


ſalutis quam illic reperit, uti unica intrandi in eccleſiam cauſa, ita pariter et 
Illic manendi menſura. Quod fi depreberdeci Liquid vel in doctrina erro- 
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neum, , vel in cultu i incongruum, eadem libertate, qua ingreſſus eſt, ſemper ipſi 
pateat exitus neceſſe eſt; nulla enim eſſe poſſunt indiſſolubilia vincula, niſi 


quae cum certa vitae aeternae expectatione conjuncta ſunt. 
ſponte ſua et hunc in finem unitis coaleſcit eccleſia. 


SEQUITUR jam ut inquiramus To fit ejus poteſtas, quibuſque legibus 


Ex membris ita 


ſubjecta. 


Qu anDogUIDEM nulla, quantumvis libera, aut levi de cauſa inſtituta ſo- 
cietas, ſive ea fuerit literarorum, ad philoſophiam; ſive mercatorum, ad ne- 


gotia; ſive denique feriatorum hominum, ad mutuos ſermones, et animi 
cauſa, ſubſiſtere poteſt, quin illico diſſoluta interibit, ſi omnibus deſtituta ſit 
legibus: ideo neceſſe eſt ut ſuas etiam habeat eccleſia; ut loci, temporiſque 


quibus coetus coëant, habeatur ratio; ut conditiones proponantur, quibus 


quiſque in ſocietatem, vel admittatur, * ab ea excludatur; ut denique mu- 


nerum diverſitas, rerumque conſtituatur ordo, et his ſimilia. Cum vero 
ſpontanea fit, uti demonſtratum eſt, coalitio ab omni vi cogente libera, ſequi- 


tur neceſſario, quod jus legum condendarum penes nullum niſi ipſam ſocie- 
tatem eſſe poteſt, vel illos altem, quod eodem recidit, quos ipſa ſocietas aſ- 


ſenſu ſuo comprobaverit. 
Sep dices, vera eſſe non poteſt eccleſia, quae Epiſcopum vel Preſbyterium 


non habet, gubernandi authoritate, derivata ab ipſis uſque Apoſtolis, continua 


et non interrupta ſucceſſione inſtructum. 


PRIMo, Rogo ut edictum oſtendas, ubi hanc legem eccleſiae fas” poſuit 
Chriſtus ; nec vanus ero, fi diſerta in re tanti momenti verba requiram. 
Aliud ſuadere videtur effatum illud: Ubicunque duo vel tres congregantur 


in meo nomine, ibi ergo ero in medio ipſorum.” An coetui, in cujus medio 


erit Chriſtus, aliquid deërit ad veram eccleſiam, ipſe videris. Nihil certe 


illic deëſſe poteſt ad veram ſalutem: quod ad rem noſtram ſufficit. 


SECUNDO, Videas quaeſo illos, qui rectores eccleſiae à Chriſto . et 
ſucceſſione continuandos volunt, in ipſo limine inter ſe diſſentientes. Lis 


321 


haec neceſſario permittit eligendi libertatem, ſcilicet ut integrum ſit cuivis ad 


eam accedere, quam ipſe praefert eccleſiam. 


TERTIO, Habeas quem tibi praeponas neceſſariumque credis bujuſinods 
longa ſerie deſignatum rectorem; dum ego interim me iſti ſocietati adjungo, 


in qua mihi perſuaſum eſt repertum iri ea quae ad animae ſalutem ſunt ne- 
Itaque utrique noſtrum ſalva eſt, quam poſcis, eccleſiaſtica libertas, 


nec alteruter alium habet quam quem ipſe ſibi eligeret legiſlatorem. 


QuANDoQUIDEM autem de vera eccleſia adeo folicitus es, obiter hic rogare 
liceat, an non verae eccleſiae Chriſti magis conveniat eas communionis con- 
ditiones ſtabilire, quibus illa, et illa ſola continentur, quae Spiritus ſanctus in 
Sacra Scriptura clare, et diſertis verbis docuit, ad ſalutem eſſe neceſſaria; 


quam ſua vel inventa, vel interpretamenta, tanquam legem divinam ob- 


trudere, et ea tanquam ad profeſſionem Chriſtianam omnino neceſſaria legi- 
bus eccleſiaſticis ſancire, de quibus aut nihil prorſus, aut non decretoriè fal- 


tem pronunciarunt eloquia divina? Qui ea poſcit ad communionem eccle- 


fiaſticam, quae Chriſtus non poſcit ad vitam aeternam; ille ad ſuam opini— 


onem, et utilitatem forte, ſocietatem commode conſtituit; ſed ea Chriſti 
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quomodo dicenda, quae alienis inſtitutis ſtabilitur eccleſia; et ex qua illi ex- 
cluduntur, quos olim recipiet Chriitus in regnum coclorum ? Sed cum verac 
eccleſiae notas indagare hujus loci non fit, eos ſaltem qui pro ſuae ſocietatis 
placitis tam acriter contendunt, et nihil niſi eccleſiam, non minore ſtrepitu, 
et forſan eadem inſtinctu, quo olim argentarii illi Epheſii Dianam ſuam, 
AR. xix. continuo crepant, unum hoc monitos vellem, Evangelium ſcilicet 
paſſim teſtari, veros Chriſti difcipulos ex pectare, et pati debere perſecuti- 
ones: veram autem Chriſti eccleſiam alios perſequi, aut inſectari debere; vel 


vi, ferro, et flammis ad fidem, et dogmata ſua amplectenda cogerc, non me 


mini me uſpiam in Novo Teſtamento legiſſe. 


Fins ſocietatis religioſae, uti dictum, eſt, cultus Dei publicus, et per eum 
vitae aeternae acquiſitio. Eo 1gitur collimare debet tota diſciplina; his fint-- 
bus circumſcribi omnes leges eccleſiaſticae. Nihil in hac ſocietate agitur, 


nec agi poteſt, de bonorum civilium, vel terrenorum poſſeſſione; nulla hic, 

quacunque de cauſa, adbibenda vis, quae omnis ad magiſtratum civilem per- 

tinet; bonoramque externorum poſſeſſio, et uſus illius ſubjacet poteſtati. 
Diers: Quae igitur ſanctio leges eccleſiaſticas ratas habebit, ſi coactio om- 


nis abeſſe debet? Reſp. Ea ſane quae convenit rebus, quarum externa pro- 


feſſio, et obſervantia nihil prodeſt, niſi penitus animis inſideant; plenumque 
conſcientiae aſſenſum in his obtineant; nempe hortationes, monita, conſilia, 
arma ſunt hujus ſocietatis, quibus membra in officio continenda. Si his non 


corrigantur delinquentes, erranteſque reducantur in viam, mhil aliud reſtat, 


niſi ut reluctantes, et obſtinati, nullamque melioris frugis de fe ſpem prae- 


bentes, a ſocictate prorſus ſejuncti rejiciantur. Haec ſuprema et ultima eſt 


poteſtatis eccleſiaſticae vis, quae nullam aliam infert poenam, niſi quod, ceſ- 


lante relatione inter corpus membrumque abſciſſum, damnatus definit eccle- 


ſiae illius eſſe pars. 5 


His ita conſtitutis, inquiramus porro quae cujuſque ſunt circa Tolerantiam 


ofiicia, Primo, Dico quod nulla eccleſia tenetur tolerantiae nomine eum ſinu 
ſuo fovere, qui monitus obſtinatè peccat contra leges in ea ſocietate ſtabilitas; 
quas ſi cui impune violare licet, de ſocietate actum eſt; cum hae ſint, et com- 
munionis conditiones, et unicum ſocietatis vinculum. Veruntamen cavendum 


eſt, ne excommunicationis decreto adjiciatur vel verborum contumelia, vel 


facti violentia, qua vel corpus ejecti, vel bona quoquo modo laedantur. Vis 


enim tota, uti dictum, magiſtratus eſt, nec privato cuivis permiſſa, niſi ſoluni 
ut illatam repellat. Excommunicatio nihil bonorum civilium, quae aut pri- 
vatim poſſidebat, excommunicato autert, aut auferre poteſt. Ea omnia ad civi- 
lem ſtatum pertinent, et magiſtratus tutelae ſubjiciuntur. Excommunicationis 
vis tota in ev unice confiſtit, ut declaratä ſocietatis voluntate, ſolvatur unio 
inter corpus et membrum aliquod, qua ceſſante relatione neceſſario ceſſat qua- 


rundam rerum communio, quas membris ſuis tribuit ſocietas; ad quas nemo 


jus habet civile. Nulla enim facta eſt excommunicatò civilis injuria, ſi miniſ- 
ter eccleſiae panem et vinum non illius, ſed aliena pecunia emptum, illi non 


dat in celebratione coenae dominicae. 
SECUNDo, Nemo privatus alterius bona civilia quoquo modo invadere, aut 
imminuere debet, propterea, quod a ſua religione ſuiſque ritibus alienum fe 
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profiteatur. Omnia illi tam humanitatis quam civitatis jura ſane conſer- 
vanda: religionis haec non ſunt: five Chriſtianus fit, five ethnicus, ab omni 


vi, et injuria temperandum. Juſtitiae menſura benevolentiae et charitatis 
ofhciis cumulanda. Hoc jubet Evangelium; ſuadet ratio; et, quam conci- 
liavit natura, hominum inter ipſos communis ſocietas. Si à recto tramite 


aberrat, ſibi ſoli errat miſer, tibi innocuus; nec igitur a te male mulctandus 


debet hujus vitae bonis excidere, quod in futuro ſaeculo credis periturum. 
Qu op de mutua privatorum hominum inter ſe de religione diſſidentium 
tolerantia dixi, id etiam de ecclefiis particularibus dictum volo, quae inter fe 


privatae quodammodo ſunt perſonae, nec altera in alteram jus aliquod habet, 
ne tum quidem, ſi forte accidat, cum magiſtratus civilis hujus vel illius ec- 
cleſiae fit : quandoquidem reſpublica nullum jus novum tribuere poteſt eccle- 


ſfiac, uti nec vice verſa eceleſia reipublicae : ſiquidem eccleſia, five magiſtratus 


ci ſe adjungat, five deſerat, manet ſemper eadem, quae ante, libera et volun- 


taria ſocietas; nec accedente magiſtratu gladii poteſtatem acquirit; nec de- 


cedente, quam prius habuit docendi excommunicandive, amittit diſciplinam. 

Hoc ſpontaneae ſocietatis ſemper erit immutabile jus, ut ex ſuis, quos viſum 
fuerit, abalienare poſlit : nullam vero quorumvis acceſſione acquirat in alienos 
juriſdictionem. Quare pax, aequitas, et amicitia inter diverſas eccleſias, uti 


inter privatos homines, fine Juris alicujus 7 ſemper, et . 
colenda. 


Ur exemplo res an far ponamns Conſtantinopoli duas, hon Remon- 
ſtrantium, alteram Antiremonſtrantium eccleſias. An aliquis dicat alteri ea- 


rum jus competere, ut diſſentientes alios, quod diverſa habent, vel dogmata 
vel ritus, libertate, vel bonis ſpoliet, quod alibi factum videmus : vel exilio, 
vel capite puniat? tacente interim, et ridente Turca, dum Chriſtiani Chriſti- 


anos crudelitate et laniena vexant. Si vero altera harum eccleſiarum in alte- 


ram ſaeviendi habet poteſtatem, rogo quaenam ex duabus, et que jure? Re- 


ſpondebitur fine dubio Orthodoxa in errantem, vel haereticam. Hoc elt 


magnis et ſpecioſis verbis nihil dicere. Quaclibet eccleſia ſibi orthodoxa «it, 


alliis erronea, vel haeretica; ſiquidem quae credit vera eſſe credit, quae in di- 
verſum abeunt erroris damnat. Itaque de dogmatum veritate, de cultus rec- 
titudine, inter utramque lis aequa eſt, nulla judicis, qui nullus aut Conſtan- 
tinopoli aut in tetris eſt, ſententià componenda. 


premum omnium hominunf” judicem unice pertinet, ad quem etiam folum 


pertinet errantis caſtigatio. Interim cogitent, quanto gravius illi peccant, 
qui, ſi non errori, ſaltem ſuperbiae addunt injuſtitiam, dum alieni domini * 
vos, ſibi minime obnoxios, temere et inſolenter dilacerant. 


Quop fi certo conſtare poſſit, quaenam inter diſſidentes recte de rel igione 


ſentiret, non inde accreſceret orthodoxae eccleiiae poteſtas alias ſpo! b 
cum e EW in res terreſtres nulla ſit juriſdictio: nec fetrum, et i; Znis ad 
_ errores arguendos, menteſque hominum, aut informandas, aut convertendas 
idonea ſunt inſtrumenta. Fac tamen alteri parti favere magiſtratum civilem, 
ſuumque illi praebere velle gladium ; ut heterodoxcs, ſe annuente, quocun- 


que velit modo caſtiget. An a Turca Imperatore eccleſiac Chrittianae in fra- 


tres Jus aliquod accedere poſſe quis dixerit ? Infidelis, qui {ua authoritate 
Tt 2: = | Chriſtianos 


Quaeſtionis deciſio ad ſu- 
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eſt mutua tolerantia. 


humanitate et benevolentia rationum et argumentorum pondere. 


danis ſpoliandi, ſub praetextu religionis. 


poteſt. 


tolerantiam hortari, omnemque illam averſationem et contra heter 


EPISTOLA DE TOLERANTIA. 


Chriſtianos ob fidei dogmata punire non poteſt, ſocietati cuivis Chriſtianae au- 
thoritatem iſtam minime poteſt impertire, nec jus, quod ipſe non habet, dare. 
Eandem rationem in Chriſtiano eſſe regno cogita. Poteſtas civilis ubique 
eadem eſt, nec majorem poteſt tribuere eccleſiae authoritatem in manu prin- 
cipis Chriſtiani, quam ethnici, id eſt, nullam. Quanquam hoc obſervatu 
forte dignum eſt, quod animoſiores hi veritatis ſatellites, errorum oppugna- 
tores, ſchiſmatum impatientes, zelum iſtum ſuum pro Deo, quo toti accen- 


duntur, et ardent, nuſpiam pene expromunt, niſi ubi faventem ſibi habent 
magiſtratum civilem. Ubi primum gratia apud magiſtratum, adeoque viri- 


bus ſunt ſuperiores, violanda illico pax, et charitas Chriſtiana; alias colenda 


tienter ferre poſſunt, à quo tantum ſibi et religioni alias metuunt, idololatriae, 


ſuperſtitionis, haereſeos in vicinia contagium: nec libenter aut fervidè ar- 
guendis erroribus, qui aulae, et magiſtratu placent, impendunt operam; quae 


tamen vera et ſola eſt propagandae veritatis methodus, juncto ſcilice 

Nur LA igitur five perſonae, five eccleſiae, five demum reſpublicae, jus ali- 
quod habere poſſunt bona civilia invicem invadendi ſeque mutuo rebus mun- 
Qui aliter ſentiunt, velim ſecum 
reputent, quam infinitam praebent humano generi litium et bellorum mate- 


riem: quantum ad rapinas et caedes et aeterna odia incitamentum : nec uſ- 


piam ſecuritas aut pax, nedum amicitia inter homines ſtabiliri aut ſubſiſtere 


poteſt, ſi ea obtineat opinio, Dominium ſcilicet fundari in Gratia: et religio- 
nem vi et armis propagandam. bo Do od ht ”: 


3. VIpEAMus quid Tolerantiae officium exigit ab iis, qui à reliquo coetu 


et gente laicà, uti loqui amant, charactere et munere aliquo eccleſiaſtico diſ- 
tinguuntur, five ſint epiſcopi, ſacerdotes, preſpyteri, miniſtri, vel quocunque 
De origine ſive poteſtatis ſive dignitatis clericae jam 
non eſt inquirendi locus: hoc tamen dico; undecunque orta eſt eorum au- 
thoritas, cum fit eccleſiaſtica, inter eccleſiae cancellos debet coërceri, nec ad 


alio nomine veniant. 


res civiles quovis modo poteſt extendi : quandoquidem ipſa eccleſia à repub- 


lica rebuſque civilibus prorſus ſejuncta eſt et ſeparata. Fixi et immobiles 
ſunt utrique limites. Coelum et terram, res disjunctiſſimas, miſcet qui has 
duas focietates, origine, fine, materia, toto coelo diverſas velit confundere. 


Quare nemo, quocunque demum munere eccleſiaſtico ornatus, poteſt quem- 


vis hominum, a ſua eccleſia vel fide alienum, vita, libertate, aut quavis bo- 
norum terreſtrium parte mulctare religionis cauſa, Quod enim integrae non 


licitum eſt 


Nec vi 


omnes homines; tam erroneos quam orthodoxos, tam ſecurn ſentientes quam 


5 a fide ſua vel ritibus alienos, et cunctos, ſive privatos five rempublicam ge- 


rentes, ſi qui hujuſmodi ſint in ſui ecclefia, ad charitatem, manſuetudinem, 


animi 


Quando robore civili impares ſunt, innoxie, et pa- 


t cum 


eccleſiae, 1d alicui ejus membro jure eccleſiaſtico licere non 
ris eccleſiaſticis ſatis eſt à vi et rapina et omnimoda perſecutione ab- 


ſtinere; qui ſe ſucceſſorem profitetur Apoſtolorum, et docendi munus in fe 
ſuſcepit, tenetur porro monere ſuos de pacis et benevolentiae officiis erga 


odoxos. 
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animi ardorem compeſcere et lenire, quem aut ſuus cujuſque pro ſua religione 


et ſectà feroculus zelus, aut aliorum aſtus in mentibus accenderit. Qui et 


quantus tam in eccleſia quam republica perciperetur fructus, fi doCtrina pacis 


et tolerantiae reſonarent pulpita, nolo dicere, nequid gravius a me dictum in 
eos videatur, quorum dignitatem ? à nemine, ne a ſeipſis quidem, imminutam 
vellem. Verum dico hoc ita fieri oportere, et fi quis, qui ſe miniſtrum 


verbi divini profitetur, et praeconem Evangelu pacis, alia docet, negotium 


ibi demandatum aut neſcit, aut negligit, cujus aliquando | principt pacis red- 
det rationem. Si monendi ſint Chriſtiani, ut a vindiata abſtineant, iteratis 

lacefſiti injuriis uſque ad ſeptuagies ſepties; quanto magis illi ab omni ira, et 
inimica vi fibi temperare debent, qui nihil ab alio paffi ſunt ; et cavere 
maxime ne illos quoquo modo Jaedant a quibus nulla in re fuerint laeſi; 
Praecipuè ne aliis quodvis intentent malum, qui res ſuas ſolum agunt, et de 
hoc uno ſoliciti ſunt, ut Deum colant eo modo, quem, neglecta hominum 
opinione, ipſi Deo maxime acceptum fore credunt, et eam amplectuntur reli- 
gionem, quae ipſis maximam ſpem facit ſalutis aeternae? Si de re domeſtica 
et facultatibus, ſi de corporis valetudine agatur, quid è re ſua fuerit apud ſe 
conſulere cuivis integrum eſt, illudque fequi permiſſum quod ſuo judicio fit 
optimum: de vicini ſui re familiari male adminiſtrata nemo queritur; de 
ſemendis agris vel locanda filia erranti nemo iraſcitur; in popinis decoquen- 
tem nemo corrigit: diruat, aedificet, ſumptus faciat ſuo more, tacitum eſt, 
licitum eſt: ſi vero templum publicum non frequentet, ſi illic debito ritu 
corpus non flectat; fi liberos hujus vel illius eceleſiae facris initiandos non 
tradat, fit murmur, clamor, incuſatio, quiſque tanti criminis paratus eſt vin- 

dex, et à vi et rapina vix ſibi temperant zelotae, dum in jus vocatur, et ſen- 
tentia judicis vel corpus carceri necive tradat, vel bona haſtae ſubjiciat. Ora- 
tores eccleſiaſtici cujuſque ſectae aliorum errores, qua poſſunt, argumentorum 
vi redarguant et debellent, ſed hominibus parcant. 


tionum momentis, abſona et alieni fori inſtrumenta ne adſciſcant, eccleſiaſticis 


Quod ſi deſtituantur ra- 


non tractanda; nec in ſubſidium ſuae vel eloquentiae vel doctrinae a magi- 


ſtratu faſces et ſecures mutuentur, ne forte dum prae ſe ferunt veritatis 


amorem, zelus eorum ferro et igne nimium efferyeſcens affectatae dominionis 


fiat indicium. Haud facile enim perſuadebit viris cordatis, ſe vehementer et 
fincere cupere fratrem in futuro ſaeculo ab igne gehennae tutum ſalvumque- 
fore, qui ficcis oculis et 0 animo vivum hic tradit carnifici « concre- 


mandum. 


4; Quart ſunt e partes, quae fans Circa tolerantiam maximae- 
ſunt, ultimo jam loco videndum. 

Supra probavimus, ad magiſtratum non pertinere animarum curam, 8 
ritativam, ſi ita loqui liceat, volo, quae ſcilicet legibus jubendo, poeniſque 
cogendo, exercetur : charitativa enim quae docendo, monendo, ſuadendo 
conſulit, nemini negari poteſt. Itaque penes quemque animae ſuae cura eſt, 

eique permittenda. Dices, Quid fi animae ſuae curam negligit ? Reſp. 

Quid ſi fanitatis? quid ſi rei familiaris, quae res propius magiſtratus imperio- 
ſubjacent? an magiſtratus edicto ad eam rem facto cavebit ne pauper vel 


aeger fiat ? Leys nes fieri poten ſubditorum bona et ſanitatem ab aliena 
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vi vel fraude tueri conantur, non à poſſidentis i incuria vel d: Nipatione. Nemo 


ut valeat, ut diteſcat, invitus cogi poteſt. Invitos ne quidem Deus fervabit. 
Fac tamen principem ſubditos ad opes acquirendas, vel corporis robur tuendum 
velle cogere : Anne ſolos medicos Romanos conſulendos eſſe lege ſtatutum 


erit, et ad eorum praeſcriptum vivere quiſque tenebitur ? Numquid nullum 


ſamendum vel medicamentum vel obſonium, niſi quod in Vaticano paratum, 
zut è Genevenſi prodierit Officinà: Vel ut ſubditis domi ſuae abunde fit et 
laute, anne omnes lege tenebuntur mercaturam vel muſicam exercere? an 


quiſque fiet vel caupo, vel faber, quibus artibus aliqui ſatis commode fami- 
liam ſuam ſuſtentant, opibuſque augent? Sed dices, Quaeſtus mille ſunt artes, 


unica ſalutis via. Recte ſane dictum, ab 11s praeſertim, qui ad hanc vel illam 


cogere vellent: nam ſi plures eſſent, ne cogendi quidem inveniretur practex=- 
tus. Quod ſi ego ſecundum geographiam ſacram rectà Hieroſolymas totis viri- 
bus contendo, cur vapulo quod non cothurnatus forſan, vel certo modo lotus 


vel tonſus incedo ; quod carnibus in itinere veſcor, vel victu utor ſtomacho et 


valetudini commodo; quod hinc inde aliqua diverticula vito, quae mihi vi- 


dentur in praccipitia vel vepreta deducere? vel inter varios, qui ejuidem viae 
ſunt et eodem tendentis, calles eum ſeligo qui minime ſinuoſus coenoſuſye ap- 
paret? Quod illi minus modeſti, hi moroſiores, viſi ſunt quam quibus me li- 
benter vellem adjungere comitem; vel quod habeo vel non habeo mitratum 


vel alba ſtola indutum itineris ducem ? Nam profecto fi recte rem reputemus, 
| hyjuſmodi plerumque ſunt minoris momenti res, quae fratres Chriſtianos de 
ſummi religionis eadem et recte ſentientes tam acriter committunt, et quae 
ſalvia religione et animarum ſalute, modo ablit e vel e poſ- 
Lint vel obſcrvari vel omitti. 


VERUM demus zelotis, et omnia quae ſua non fant damnantibus, ex his 


circumſtantiis diverſas et in diverſa tendentes naſci vias; quid tandem pro- 
ficiemus ? Unica ex his revera ſalutis fit via. Verum inter mille, quas ho- 


mines ingrediuntur, de recta ambigitur : nec cura reipublicae, nec legum 


condendarum Jus, Ham quae Gucit ad coelum viam, magiſtratui certius de- 


tegit, quam ſuum privato ſtudium. Debile traho corpus et gravi morbo lan- 
guidum, cajus unicam eamque ignotam ponamus eſſe medelam. Ideone 
magiſtratus eſt praeſcribere remedium, quia unicum tantum eſt, idque inter 
tot varia ignotum? Ideone quia unicum quo mortem evitem mihi agendum 
reſtat, id quod jubet fieri magiſtratus erit tutum? Quae A { lingulis ſtudio, 
conſilio, judicio, cogitatione, et ſincerà mente indaganda, ea non uni alicui 
hominom ſorti, tanquam ipſi propria, tribuenda fant.- Naſcuntur principes 
pote eſtate ſuperiores, natura vero aequales reliquis mortalibus, nec regnandi 
jus vel peritia ſecum trahit aliarum rerum certam cognirionem, nedum reli- 
Slonis verde; ſi enim ita effect, qui fit quod de rebus religionis tam in diver- 
ſom abeunt terrarum domini? Sed demus veroſimile eſſe, viam ad vitam 
acternam principi eſſe quam ſubditis notiorem: vel faltem tutius commodi- | 


uſve eſſe in hac rerum incertitudine illius mandatis obtemperare. Dices igi- 
tur, an ſi te juberet mercatura victum quaerere, recuſares, quia dubitares an 
hac arte quaeſtum faceres? Reſp. Mercator fierem jubente principe: quia fi 


male ſuccederet, ille oleum et operam mercatura h fen eſt alio 
— modo 
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modo abunde reſarcire; et ſi 1 pwperiemque, uti prae ſe fert, à me 
amotam velit, id facile praeſtare poteſt, ſi mea omnia abſumpferit infoelicis 
mercaturae mala ſors. Verum Hoc non fit in rebus vitae futurae. S'! illic 


male operam locavero ; f1 illic femel ſpe excidi, magiſtratus nequaquam Po- 
teſt reſarcire damnum, levare malum, nec me in aliquam partem, multo mi- 
nus in integrum reſtituere. Qua ſponſione de regno coelorum cavebitur ? 


Dices forte, magiſtratui civih de rebus ſacris certum, quo d ſequi omnes de- 


bent, non tribuimus judicium, fed eccleſiae. Quod definivit eccleſia id ma- 
giſtratus civilis ab omnibus obſervari jubet, et nequis aliud in ſacris vel agat 
vel credat quam quod docet eccleſia, authoritate ſua cavet : adeo ut judicium 


fit penes eccleſiam; oblequium magiſtratus ipſe praeſtat, et ab aliis exigit. 
Reſp. Venerandum illud Apoſtolorum tempore eceleſiae nomen, ſequior; us 


tacculis ad fucum faciendum non raro uſurpatum fuiſſe, quis non videt ? 
praeſenti ſaltem in re nihil opis nobis affert. Ego unicam lam anguſtam 
quae ad coelum ducit ſemitam, magiſtratui non magis notam eſſe dico quam 
privatis; idcoque tuto eum non poſſum ſequi ducem, qui cum viae poteſt 


eſſe acque ignarus, de mea certe ſalute non poteſt non eſſe minus ſolicitus 


quam ego iple. Inter tot gentis Hebracae reges quotufquiſque fuit, quem 


fecutus aliquis Iſratlita, non à vero cultu Dei deflexiſſet in idololattiam, in 
L 


certam perniciem coecà hujuſmodi obedientia ruiturus? Tu contra bono me 
eſſe animo jubes, in tuto dicis res eſt; jam enim magiſtratus non ſua fed ec- 
cleſiae de rebus religionis decreta populo obſervanda Proponit, et ſanctione 


civili ſtabilit. Sed rogo cujus demum eccleſiae? Illius ſcilicet quae principi 
placet. Quaſi vero ille de religione ſuum non interponit judicium, qui me in 


hanc vel illam eccleſiam lege, ſupplicio, vi cogit? Quid intereſt five ipſe me 
ducat, five. aliis ducendum tradat ? ex illius pariter pendeo voluntate, et de 
meã ſalute utrimque aeque ſtatuit. Quanto ſecurior Judaeus, qui ex edicto 


regis Baali ſe adjunxit, quod ipfi dictum ſit, regem ſao arbitrio nihil in reli- 


gione ſtatuere, nihil ſubditis in cultu divino injungere, niſi quod ſacerdotum 
cConcilio et illius religionis myſtis comprobatum et pro divino habitum ? Si 
ideo vera, 1deo ſalutifera {ir alicujus eccleſiae religio, quia ſectae illius antifti- 


tes, ſacerdotes, aſſeclae eam laudant, praedicant, et quantum poſlunt ſuftragiis 
ſuis commendant: quae tandem erit erronea, falſa, pernicioſa? De Socini- 


anorum fide dubito; - Pontificiorum vel Lutheranorum cultus mibi ſuſpectus 
eſt; an igitur tutior mihi ingreſſas eſt in hanc vel illam eccleſiam, jubente 


magiſtratu, quod ille nihil imperat, nihil de religione ſancit, niſi ex autho- 


ritate et conſilio doctorum iſtius eccleſiae? Quanquam ſi verum dicere volu- 
mus, ſacilius plerumque fe aulae accommodat eccleſia, fi ita dicendus fit ec- 
clefiaiticorum decreta facientium conventus, quam aula eccleſiae. Sub prin- | 
cipe orthodoxo vel Ariano qualis fuit eccleſia ſatis notum. Sed {i haec nimis 
remota, recentiora nobis offert Anglorum hiſtoria, quam belle, quam prom- 
pte, eccleſiaſtici decreta, fidei articulos, cultum, omnia ad nutum principis 
com ponebant ſub Henrico, Eduardo, Maria, Elizabetha : qui principes tum 
diveria de religione et ſentiebant et jubebant, ut nemo niſi amens, pene 
dixeram 5 aſicrere audeat, quemvis virum probum et vert Dei cultorem 


poſſe ſalvà conſcientia, falva erga Deum veneratione, corum de religione dg 
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cretis obtemperare. Sed quid multa ? Si rex, live ex proprio judicio, five 
authoritate ecclefiaſtici et ex aliorum opinione, leges alienae religioni ponere 
velit, perinde eſt. Eccleſiaſticorum, quorum diſſentiones et dimicationes 
plus ſatis notae, nec magis ſanum nec magis tutum judicium: neque ali- 
quam vim poteſtati civili eorum undecunque collecta addere poſſunt ſuffragia. 


Quanquam hoc notatu dignum, quod Principes eccleſiaſticorum, ſuae fidei 


et cultui non faventium, opiniones et ſuffragia non ſolent aliquo in loco 
habere. 


SED quod caput rei eſt, et rem penitus conficit ; etiam magiſtratiis de re- 


ligione potior lit ſententia, et via quam inire jubet vere Evangelica ; fi hoc 
mihi ex animo non perſuaſum ſit, mihi non erit ſalutaris. Nulla, quam re- 
clamante conſcientia ingredior viam, me ad beatorum ſedes unquam deducet. 
Arte quam averſor diteſcere poſſum, medicamentis de quibus dubito ſanus 
fieri; religione vero de qua dubito, cultu quem averſor, ſalvus fieri non poſ- 


ſum. Incredulus externos fruſtra induit mores, cum fide et interna ſinceri- 


tate opus fit ut Deo placeat. Medicina utcunque ſpecioſa, utcunque aliis pro- 


bata, fruſtra propinatur, ſi ſtatim ſumptam rejiciet ſtomachus ; nec invito in- 


fondi debet remedium, quod idioſyncraſiae vitio mutabitur in venenum. 
Quicquid de religione in dubium vocari poteſt, hoc demum certum eſt, quod 
nulla religio, quam ego non credo eſſe veram, mihi vera aut utilis eſſe poteſt. 


Nequicquam igitur ſalvandae animae praetextu ſubditos ad ſacra ſua cogit 


magiſtratus, ſi credant, ſponte venturos, fi non credant, quamvis venerint, 


nihilominus perituros. Quantumvis igitur prae te fers alteri bene velle ; 
| quantumvis de falute ejus labores, homo ad ſalutem cogi non poteſt: poſt | 


omnia, ſibi et conſcientiae ſuae relinquendus. . 
Sic tandem homines habemus in rebus religionis ab alieno dard ind liberos: : 


quid jam facient? Deum publice colendum et ſciunt et agnoſcunt omnes, 
quorſum alias ad coetus publicos cogimur ? Hominibus itaque in eà libertate 
conſtitutis ineunda eſt ſocietas eccleſiaſtica, ut coetus celebrent, non ſolum 
ad mutuam aedificationem, ſed etiam ut ſe coram populo teſtentur cultores 
eſſe Dei, eumque ſe divino Numini cultum offere, cujus ipſos non pudet, nec 
Deo credunt aut indignum aut ingratum ; ut doctrinae puritate, vitae ſancti- 
- monaa et rituum modeſto decore, alios ad religionis veritatiſque amorem pel- 


 liceant, aliaque praeſtent quae A ſingulis privatim fieri non poſſunt. 


Has ſocietates religioſas eccleſias yoco, quas magiſtratus tolerare debet; 


quia a populo ita in coetus collecto non aliud agitur, quam quod ſingulis ho- 

minibus ſeorſim integrum eſt et licitum, ſcilicet de ſalute animarum: nec 
hac in re diſcrimen aliguod. eſt inter eccleſiam aulicam, reliquaſque ab ca 
diverſas. 


Sep cum in omni ceclefis duo praecipue 3 ſunt, 2 ſrilicet | 


externus, five ritus, et dogmata ; de utriſque ſeparatim een eſt, ut clarius 
de „ tolerantiae ratione conſtet. 


Mals TRA Tus nec in ſud, nec, quod multo minus licet, in aliena ec- 
clefia poteſt ritus aliquos ecclefiaſticos, vel ceremonias in cultu Dei uſurpandas, 
lege civili ſancire; non ſolum quia liberae ſunt ſocietates, ſed quicquid 1 in cultu 


divino Deo offertur, id ca ſolum ratione pen eſt, quod à colentibus 
Deo 
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Deo acceptum fore creditur. Quicquid ea fiducia non agitur, nec licitum 
eſt, nec Deo acceptum. Repugnat enim, ut, cui libercas permittitur reli- 
gionis, cujus finis eſt Deo placere, eum in ipſo cultu jubeas Deo diſplicere. 
Dices: Anne igitur negabis, quae ab omnibus conceditur, magiſtratui in res 
adiaphoras poteſtatem, quae f1 auferatur, nulla reſtabit legum ferendarum 


materia? Reſp. Concedo res indifferentes, eaſque forſan ſolas, poteſtati legiſ- 

lativae ſubjici. Wes — „ 
1. No inde tamen ſequitur, quod licituin fit magiſtratui de quavis re indif- 

ferente quodcunque placuerit ſtatuere. Legum ferendarum modus et menſura 


eſt publicum commodum : Si quid ex uſu reipblicac non fuerit, utcunque fit 
res indifferens, non potelt illico lege ſanciri. | FO ao 


PU 


2. Rxs utcunque ſua natura indifferentes extra magiſtratus juriſdictionem 


poſitae ſunt, cum in eccleſiam et cultum divinum transferuntur ; quia illo in 


uſu nullam habent cum rebus civilibus connectionem: ubi ſolum agitur de 
flute animarum, nec vicini nec reipublicae intereſt five hic five ule ritus 


uſurpetur. Ceremoniarum in coctibus ecclefiaſticis five obſervatio, five omiſſio, 


aliorum vitae, libertati, opibus, ne obeſt quidem nec obeſſe poteſt. Exem- 
pli gratia, infantem nuper natum aqua lavare, res fit ſua natura indifierens. 
Detur etiam magiſtratui licitum eſſe id lege ſtatuere, modo ſciat utilem eſſe 


hujuſmodi lotionem ad morbum aliquem, cui obnoxii ſunt infantes, vel ſa- 


nandum vel praecavendum, credatque etiam tanti eſſe ut de ea edicto caveatur. 
An igitur dicet aliquis, eodem jure licere magiſtratui lege etiam jubere, ut 

infantes a ſacordote ſacro fonte abluantur ad purgationem animarum ? vel ut 
ſacris aliquibus initientur? Quis non primo aſpectu videt res haſce toto coelo 
differre? Supponas Judaei eſſe filium, ut res ipſa per fe loquitur. Quid enim 
vetat, magiſtratum Chriſtianum Judaeos habere ſubditos? Quam injuriam, 
in re ſua natura indifferenti, Judaeo non faciendam agnoſcis, ſcilicet ut in cultu 
religioſo contra quam iple ſentiat aliquid agere cogatur, eam Chriſtiano homini 


JJ _ 77-7 coo 
3. Res ſua natura indifferentes non poſſunt fieri pars cultus divini autho- 


ritate et arbitrio humano, et hanc ipſam ob rationem, quia ſunt indifferentes. 
Nam cum res indifferentes nulla virtute ſua propria aptae natae ſunt ad Nu- 
men propitiandum, nulla humana poteſtas vel authoritas eam illis conciliare 

_ valet dignitatem et excellentiam, ut Deum poſtint demereri. In communi 

vita rerum ſua natura indifferentium liber is et licitus eſt uſus quem Deus non 


prohibuerit, adeoque in iis locum habere poteſt arbitrium vel authoritas hu- 


mana: fed eadem non eſt in religione et ſacris libertas. In cultu divino res 


adiaphorae non alia ratione ſunt licitae, nifi quatenus a Deo inſtitutae, eam- 
que illis certo mandato tribuerit Deus dignitatem ut fiant pars cultus, 


quam approbare et ab homunculis et peccatoribus accipere dignabitur ſupremi 
Numinis majeſtas. Nec Deo indignabunde roganti, Quis requiſivit ? ſatis 
erit reſpondere, juſſiſſe magiſtratum. Si juriſdictio civilis eouſque extenda- 
tur, quid non licebit in religione? quae rituum farrago, quae ſuperſtitionis 
inventa, modo magiſtratus authoritate innixa, etiam reclamante et condem- 
nante conſcientia, non erunt Dei cultoribus amplectanda, cum horum pars 


Vor. II. Uu maxima 
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maxima in religioſo rerum ſua natura indifferentium uſa conſiſtat, nec in alio 
peccat, quam quod Deum non habeat authorem ? Aquae aſperſio, panis et 

vini uſus, res ſunt ſui natura, et in communi vita maxime indifferentes : an 
jgitur hacc in uſus ſacros introduci, et divini cultus pars fieri poterant ſine 


inſtituto divino? Hoc fi potuit humana aliqua, vel civilis poteſtas, quid ni 


etiam et jubere poſſit tanquam partem cultus divini, in ſacra ſynaxi piſcibus 
et cereviſia epulari; jugulatarum beſtiarum ſanguinem in templo aſpergere; 
aqua vel igne luſtrare; et hujuſmodi alia infinita, quae quamvis extra reli- 
gionem indifferentia ſint, cum in ſacros ritus fine authoritate divinà adſciſ- 
cantur, ceque Deo exoſa ſunt ac canis immolatio: quid enim catulum inter 
et hircum intereſt reſpectu divinae naturae, ab omni materiae affinitate aequa- 


liter et infinitum diſtantis, niſi quod hoc animalium genus vellet, illud nollet 


Deus in facris cultuque ſuo adhiberi? Vides igitur, quod res in medio poſitae, 

utcunque ſubjaceant poteſtati civili, non pofſunt tamen eo nomine in ſacros 
ritus introduci, et coetibus religioſis injungi: quia in ſacro cultu deſinunt 
protinus eſſe indifferentes. Qui Deum colit, eo colit animo, ut placeat, pro- 
pitiumque reddat; quod tamen facere non poteſt is, qui jubente alio illud 
Deo offert, quod credit Numini, quia non juſſit, diſpliciturum. Hoc non 
eſt Deum placare, ſed manifeſta contumelia, quae cum cultus ratione con- 
ſiſtere non poteſt, ſciens prudenſque laceſſere. 


Dicks: Si nihil in cultu divino permittatur humano arbitrio, quomodo 


tribuitur eccleſiis ipſis poteſtas aliquid de tempore locoque, etc. ſtatuendi? 
Reſp. In cultu religioſo aliud eſt pars, aliud circumſtantia. IIlud pars eſt, 
quod creditur à Deo requiri, et ipfi placere; unde fit neceſſarium. Circum- 
ſtantiae ſunt, quae etſi in genere a cultu abeſſe non poſſunt, tamen earum 
certa ſpecies non definitur, adeoque ſunt indifferentes : cujuſmodi ſunt locus 
et tempus, cultoris habitus et corporis ſitus; cum de lis nihil mandaverit vo- 
luntas divina. v. g. Tempus locuſque et ſacra facientium habitus apud Ju- 
daeos non erant merae circumſtantiae, fed pars cultus, in quibus fi quid man- 
cum aut immutatum, ſperare non poterant ſacra ſua Deo fore grata et ac- 
cepta: quae tamen Chriſtianis, quibus conſtat libertas Evangelica, purae ſunt. 
cults circumſtantiae, quas prudentia cujuſque eccleſiae poteſt in morem tra- 
here, prout eas credit hoc vel illo modo cum ordine et decoro aedificationi 
maxime inſervire : 1is vero quibus ſub Evangelio perſuaſum eſt diem domini- 


cum ſao cultui a Deo ſegregatum eſſe, illis tempus hoc non eſt circumſtantia, . 


ſed pars culttis divini, quae nec mutari nec negligi poteſt, 


,2. MacisTRATUs eccleſiae cujuſvis ritus ſacros et cultum in ea receptum 


prohibere non poteſt in coetibus religioſis: quoniam ea modo ipſam tolleret 


ecclefiam, cujus finis eſt ut Deum ſuo more libere colat. Dices: An igitur fi. 


infantem immolare; fi, quod Chriſtianis olim falſo affictum, in promiſcua 
ſtupra ruere velint, an et haec hujuſmodi, quia in coetu eccleſiaſtico fiunt, 
à magiſtratu ſint toleranda ? REP: Haec domi et in civili vita non licita, 


itaque nec in coetu aut cultu religioſo. Si vero vitulum immolare vel ent, 


id lege prohibendum, eſſe nego; Meliboens, cujum pecus eſt, domi vitulum 


ſuum maRare poteſt, partemque quam velit igne cremare : nulli facta eft 


ns alienae Poſſeioni nihil detrahitur ; in cultu jgitur divino vitulum 


jugulare | 
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jugulare itidem licet: an Deo placeat, ipſorum eſt videre: magiſtratùs ſolum, 


proſpicere nequid detrimenti reſpublica capiat, ne alterius vel vitae vel bonis 


flat damnum; adeoque quod convixio poterat, poteſt et ſacrificio impendi. 
uod ft is fit rerum ſtatus, ut è repub. foret, parcere omni boum ſanguini 


in ſubſidium armentorum lue aliqui abſumptorum, quis non videt, licere 


magiſtratui, quamcunque vitulorum in quoſyis uſus caedem omnibus ſubditis 


interdicere. Sed co in caſu non de te religionis, {ed politica fit lex, nec pro- 


Hibetur vituli immolatio, fed caedes. Jam vides ecclefiam inter et rempub. 


quae fit differentia. Id quod in repub. licitum eſt, in eccleſia non poteſt a A 
magiſtratu prohiberi; quodque aliis ſubditis permiſſum in quotidiano uſu, id 


ne fat in coetu eccleſtaſtico, et ab hujus vel illius ſectae myſtis ad ſacros uſus, 


nullo modo lege caveri poteſt aut debet. Si domi panem vel vinum diſcum- 


bens vel flexis genibus ſumere quis licite poteſt; lex civilis vetare non debet, 
quo minus idem in facris faciat, etiamſi illic vini et panis longe diverſus fit 
uſus, et in eccleſia ad cultum divinum et myſticos ſenſus transferatur. Quae 
per ſe civitati noxia in vità communi, legibus in commune bonum latis pro- 
hibentur, ea in eccleſia ſacro uſu licita eſſe non poſſunt, nec impunitatem 
mereri. Sed maxime cavere debent magiſtratus, ne civilis utilitatis praetextu 


ad opprimendam alicujus eceleſiae libertatem abutantur; & contra vero quae 


in vita communi et extra cultum Dei licita ſunt, ea in cultu divino lociſve ſa- 


cris quo minus fiant lege civili prohiberi non poſſunt. 
Dices : Quid ſi eccleſia aliqua fit idololatrica, anne illa etiam à magiſtratu 


toleranda ? Reſp. Ecquod jus dari poteſt magiſtratui, ad ſupprimendam ec- 
cleſiam idololatricam, quod etiam ſuo tempore et loco non peſſundabit ortho- 
doxam? Nam memineris oportet, quod eadem eſt ubique civilis poteſtas, et 


ſua cuique principi orthodoxa religio. Ideoque ſi in rebus religionis magiſ- 


tratui civili conceſſa fit poteſtas quae Genevae vi et ſanguine extirpare debet 
religionem, quae pro falſa vel idololatrica hahetur; in vicinia eodem jure 


orthodoxam opprimet, et in Indiis Chriſtianam. Poteſtas civilis vel omnia 
poteſt 1 in religione ad opinionem principis mutare, vel nihil. Si aliquid liceat 


in rebus facris lege, vi, ppenis introducere, fruſtra quaeritur modus: omnia 


licebit ad normam veritatis, quam ſibi magiſtratus finxerit, iiſdem armis exi- 
gere. Nemo hominum religionis cauſi bonis ſuis terreſtribus evertendus, nec 
Americani principi Chriſtiano ſubjecti ideo vita aut bonis exuendi, quia 
Chriſtianam religionem non amplectuntur. Si patriis ritibus ſe Deo placere 
et ſalvos fieri credant, ſibi et Deo relinquendi. Rem ab origine retexam. 


Venit in Ethnicorum ditionem Chriſtianorum parva et debilis turba, omnium 
rerum egena: poſtulant extranei ab indigenis, homines ab hominibus, uti par 


eſt, ſubſidia vitae: dantur neceſſar ia, conceduntur ſedes, coaleſcit in unum 


populum utraque gens. Chriſtiana religio radices agit, diſſeminatur, ſed non- 


dum fortior; colitur adhuc pax, amicitia, fides ; et aequa ſervantur jura: tan- 


dem magiſtratu in eorum partes tranſeunte fortiores facti ſunt Chriſtiani: 


tum demum pacta proculcanda, violanda jura, ut amoveatur idololatria, et ni 
ritus ſuos antiquos relinquere, et in alienos novoſque tranſire velint, vita, bo- 


nis tertiſque avitis exuendi innocui et juris obſervantiſſimi ethnici, utpote 


contra bonos mores et legem civilem non peccantes; et tum demum, quid 
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zelus pro eccleſia, ſcilicet cum amore dominandi conjunctus, ſuadet- ap ert& 
conſtat : et quam commode rapinae et ambition praetexitur religio et ſalus 


animarum palam demonſtratu. 


81 legibus, poenis, ferro et igne alicubi extirpandam credis eſſe idololatriam, 


« mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” Quandoquidem non meliore jure res 
ſuas in America amittunt ethnici, quam in regno aliquo Europaeo ab eccle- 


fit aulica quovis modo diſcrepantes Chriſtiani; nec magis hic quam illic 


propter religionem civilia vel violanda vel mutanda jura. IT 
Diczs : Idololatria peccatum eſt, ideoque non toleranda, Reſp. Si dicas, 


1dololatria peccatum eſt, ideoque ſtudiosè vitanda, recte admodum infers.: 
fi vero peccatum elit, ideoque a magiſtratu punienda, non item: non enim 
magiſtratus eſt, in omnia, quae apud Deum credit peccata eſſe, vel legibus 
animadvertere, vel gladium ſuum ſtringere. Avaritia, non ſubvenire aliorum 
indigentiae, otium, et alia hujuſmodi multa, omnium conſenſu peccata ſunt; 


quis autem unquam à magiſtratu caſtiganda cenſuit? quia alienis poſſeſſioni- 


bus nullum fit detrimentum, quia pacem publicam haec non perturbant, iis 
ipſis in locis ubi pro peccatis agnoſcuntur legum cenſura non coercentur : de 
mendacibus, imo perjuris, ubique filent leges, niſi certis quibuſdam in caſi- 
bus, in quibus non reſpicitur Numinis provocatio vel criminis turpitudo, ſed 


intentata vel reipublicae vel vicino injuria. Et quid ſi principi ethnico vel 


Mahumedano videatur religio Chriſtiana falſa et Deo diſplicere, nonne eodem 
jure et eodem modo extirpandi etiam et Chriſtiani ? . 5 
Dicks: Lege Moſaici idololatras exterminandos. Reſp. Recte quidem 
Moſaicd, quae nullo modo Chriſtianos obligat. Nec tu quidem totum illud, 
quod lege poſitum eſt Judaeis, in exemplum trahes; nec uſui tibi erit proferte 
tritam illam, ſed hac in re futilem, legis Moralis, Judicialis et Ritualis di- 
ſtinctionem. Lex enim quaecunque poſitiva nullos obligat, niſi eos quibus 
ponitur. Audi Iſrael,“ ſatis coërcet ad eam gentem Moſaicae legis obliga- 


tionem. Hoc unicum ſufficeret contra illos, qui idololatris capitale ſupplicium 


ex lege Moſaica ſtatuere volunt. Libet tamen hoc argumentum paulo fuſius 


expendere. . 5 * 
TroroLATRARUM reſpectu reipublicae Judaicae duplex erat ratio: Primo 
eorum, qui ſacris Moſaicis initiati et iſtius reipublicae cives facti a cultu Dei 


Iſraëlis deſciverint. Hi tanquam proditores et rebelles laeſae majeſtatis rei 


agebantur. Reſpub: enim Judaeorum ab aliis longe diverſa, quippe quae in 


Theocratid fundabatur: nec, uti poſt Chriſtum natum, ulla fuit aut eſſe po- 


tait inter eccleſiam et rempublicam diſtinctio; leges de unius inviſibiliſque 
Numinis cultu in ea gente fuere civilis et politici regiminis pars, in quo ipſe 
Deus legiſlator. Si rempublicam eo jure conſtitutam uſpiam oſtendere potes, 


in ea fatebor leges eccleſiaſticas in civiles tranſire, omneſque ſubditos etiam à 


cultu extraneo et facris alienis magiſtratùs gladio cohiberi et poſſe et debere. 


Sed ſub Evangelio nulla prorſus eſt reſpublica Chriſtiana, Multa fateor ſunt 
regna et civitates quae in fidem tranſierunt Chriſtianam, retenta et conſervata 


veteris reipublicae et regiminis forma, de qua Chriſtus nihil ſua lege ſtatuit. 


Qui fide, quibus moribus vita aeterna ſingulis obtinenda fit, docuit : verun- 
tamen nullam rempublicam inſtituit, novam civitatis formam et ſuo populo 
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peculiarem nullam introduxit, nullos magiſtratus gladio armavit, quo ho- 
mines ad fidem vel cultum eum, quem ſuis propoſuit, cogerentur, vel ab 
alienae religionis inſtitutis arcerentur. 

SECUNDo extranei et a republica Iiraelis atieni non vi cogebantur ad ritus 
Moſaicos tranſire; verum eo ipſo paragrapho quo mors Iſraëlitis idololatris 
intentatur, Exod. xx11..20, 21. nequis peregrinum vexat vel opprimat lege 
cautum eſt, Exſcindendae penitus fateor erant ſeptem gentes. quae terram 
Ifraelitis promiſſam poſſidebant, quod factum non quod idololatrae fuerint; 
hoc enim fi eſſet, cur Moabitis et alus nationibus etiam idololatris parcen- 
dum? fed cum Deus populi Hebraei peculiar modo rex erat, venerationem - 


alterius Numinis, quod erat propriè crimen laeſae majeſtatis, fuo illo in 9 


no, terra nempe Cananaea, pati non poterat : hujuſmodi aperta defectio cum 
Jehovae imperio iſtis in terris plane politico, nullo modo potuit conſiſtere. 
Expellenda erat igitur a limitibus regni omnis idololatria, qua rex alius, 


alius ſcilicet Deus contra jus imperii agnoſcebatur. Expellendi etiam in- 


colae, ut vacua et integra Iſraëlitis daretur poſſeſſio; qua plane ratione po- 
puli Emmim et Horim exterminati ſunt ab Eſavi et Lothi poſteris, eorum 
territoria eodem plane jure à Deo conceſſa invadentibus : quod facile patebit 
caput ſecundum Deuteronomii legenti. Expulſa igitur licet & finibus terrae 
Cananaeae omnis idololatria, non tamen in omnes idololatras animadverſum. 
Rahabe toti familiae, Gibeonitarum univerſo populo pepercit Joſuah ex 


Pacto. Captivi idololatrae paſſim inter Hebraeos. Regiones etiam ultra li- 


mites terrae promiſſae a Davide et Salomone ad Euphraten uſque ſubjugatae 
et in provincias redacte. Ex his tot mancipiis, tot populis poteſtati Hebraeae - 
ſubjectis, nemo unquam, quod legimus, ob idololatriam, cujus certe omnes 
rei erant, caſtigatus: nemo vi et poenis ad religionem Moſaicam et veri Dei 
cultum coactus. Si quis proſelyta civitate donari cupierat, civitatis Iſraëliticae 
etiam leges, hoe. eſt religionem fimul amplexus eſt: fed id ſponte ſul pronus, 
non imperantis vi coactus, tanquam privilegium cupidus ambivit, non invitus 
in obſequii teſtimonium accepit. Simul atque civis factus eſt legibus reipub- 
licae obnoxius erat, quibus intra pomaeria et limites terrae Cananaeae prohibe- 
batur idololatria. De exteris regionibus Rü ultra eos terminos ſitis nihil. 
ea lege ſtatutum. . 

 HacTenvus de cultu externo : ſequitur ut de fide agamus. 

EcccLEslARUM dogmata alia practica, alia ſpeculativa : et quamvis vtraque 


in veritatis cognitione conſiſtunt, haec tamen opinione et intellectu termi- 


nantur, illa aliquo modo ad voluntatem et mores ſpectant. Speculativa igi- 
tur dogmata, et, uti vocantur, articulos fidei, quod attinet, qui nihil aliud 


exigunt niſi ſolum ut credantur, illos lex civilis nullo modo in eccleſiam ali- 


quam poteſt introducere: Quorſum enim attinet id lege ſancire, quod qui 
vellet maxime, non poteſt agere? Ut hoc vel illud verum eſſe credamus in 


noſtra voluntate ſitum non eſt. Sed de hoc ſatis jam dictum. Verum profi- 


teatur ſe credere. Nimirum ut pro ſalute animae ſuae Deo et hominibus 
mentiatur. Bella ſane religio. Si magiſtratus ita ſervari homines velit, quae 
ſit via ſalutis videtur parum intelligere; ſi id non agit ut erventur, quare de 
 articulis religionis tam ſolicitus, ut lege jubeat? , 
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149 neantur doceanturve prohibere non debet magiſtratus; quia hae ad civilia ſub- 
ke ditorum jura nequaquam attinent. Si quis pontificius credat id corpus Chriſti 
11 1 revera eſſe, quod alius panem vocaret, nullam injuriam facit vicino. Si Ju- 
1 daeus non credat novum teſtamentum eſſe verbum Dei, nulla mutat jura civilia: 
'q Si ethnicus de utroque dubitat teſtamento, non igitur puniendus tanquam im- 
A EE probus civis. Haec ſi quis credat, ſive non, ſarta tecta eſſe poſſunt magiſ- 
tratüs poteſtat et civium bona. Falſas has eſſe et abſurdas opiniones libenter 
3 concedo; caeterum de opinionum veritate non cavent leges, fed de bonorum 
il LOS | cujuſque et reipublicae tutela et incolumitate. Nec hoc plane dolendum eſt. 
1 


rum opis illi attulit vel afferet unquam potentiorum dominatus, quibus nec 


al mentes aditum inveniat; nec legum voce docetur. Mutuatitiis et extraneis 
Il | | 
4 1 k | 


| auxiliis regnant errores. Veritas ſi ſua luce fibi non arripiat intellectum, 
1 alieno robore non poteſt. Sed de his hactenus. Ad . practicas jam 
| 
| 


| „ Pergendum. 

1 5 Mount rectitudo, in qua conſiſtit non minima religionis et ſincerae pieta- 
Wil tis pars, etiam ad vitam civilem ſpeCtat, et in ea verſatur animarum ſimul et 
Wh N reipublicae ſalus; ideoque utriuſque ſunt fori, tam externi quam intern1, 
* actiones morales; et utrique ſubjiciuntur imperio, tam moderatoris civilis 
1 


= quam domeſtici, ſcilicet magiſtratus et conſcientiae. Hic igitur metuendum 
4 - eſt, ne alter alterius jus violet, et inter pacis et animae cuſtodem lis oriatur. 
if, 1 | 

| Þ 


4 rem hanc totam facile expedient. 
" Qv1vis mortalium animam habet Annett lem aeternae beatitudinis ant 


egerit ea quae agenda, et ea crediderit quae credenda, ad Numinis concilia- 


oblervanda ante omnia obligatur homo, et in his praecipue inveſtigandis per- 
agendiſque omnem ſuam curam ſtudium et diligentiam ponere debet; quan- 
doquidem nihil habet haec mortalis conditio quo cum illà aeterna ullo modo 
fit aequiparanda. 
erroneo cultu nequaquam violet, cum alteri injuriam non faciat quod cum eo 


rectè de rebus divinis non ſentiat, nec illius perditio aliorum rebus proſperis 


fraudi fit; ad ſingulos folum ſalutis ſuae curam pertinere. Hoc autem non 


guentium, quae maxima ſunt Chriſtian officia, excludere vellem. Horta- 
tionum et argumentorum quantum velit cuivis licet alterius ſaluti impendere; 
fed vis omnis et coactio abeſſe debet, nihil illic faciendum pro imperio. 


285 obtemperare tenetur : ſuum cuique de ſua ſalute ſupremum et ultimum judi- 


poteſt. 


PRAETER animam immortalem vita inſuper homini eſt in hoc 3 la- 
bilis quidem et incertae durationis, ad quam ſuſtentandam terrenis commodis 


opus 


| | 
| | | Dix pr, opiniones quaſvis ſpeculativas quo minus in eccleſia quavis te- 


i Bene profecto cum veritate actum eſſet, ſi ſibi aliquando permitteretur. Pa- 


d = _ cognita ſemper nec ſemper grata veritas: vi opus non habet, ut ad hominum 
| 
| 


| Sed fi ea, quae ſupra de utriuſque limitibus dicta ſunt, recte perpendantur, 


miſeriae capacem, cujus ſalus cum ex eo pendeat, quod homo in hac vita 


tionem ſunt neceſſaria, et a Deo praeſcripta; inde 1. Sequitur, quod ad haec 
2. Sequitur, quod cum homo aliorum hominum | Jus ſuo 
ita dictum velim, ac ſi omnia charitatis monita, et ſtudium errores redar- 


Nemo alterius. monitis vel authoritati hac in re ultra quam ipſi viſum fuerit 


cium eſt; quia ipbus folum res agitur, aliena inde nihil detrimenti | capere 
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opus eſt, labore et in austria conquirendis, aut jam conquiſitis. Quae enim 
ad bene beateque vivendum neceſſaria ſunt, non ſponte naſcuntur. Hinc 


homini de his rebus altera cura. Cum vero ea fit hominum improbitas, ut 


plerique mallent alieno labore partis frui, quam ſuo quaerere ; ideo homini 


parta, ut opes et facultates; vel ea quibus parantur, ut corporis libertatem et 
robur, tuendi gratia, ineunda eſt cum alus ſocietas, ut mutuo auxilio et junctis 
viribus harum rerum ad vitam utilium ſua cuiq; privata et ſecura ſit poſſeſſio, 

relicta interim unicuique ſalutis ſuae aeternae cura; cum illius acquiſitio nec 
alterius | juvari poterit induſtria, nec amiſſio alterius cedere in damnum, nec 
ſpes ulla vi abripi. Cum vero homines in civitatera coëuntes, pactà ad rerum 

hujus vitae defenſionem mutui ope, poſſint nihilominus rebus ſuis everti, vel 
_ civium rapina et fraude ; vel exterorum hoſtili impetu ; huic malo, armis, 
opibus, et multitudine civium; illi, legibus quaeſitum eſt remedium; quarum 
omnium rerum cura et poteſtas à ſocietate magiſtratibus demandata elt. 
 Hanc originem habuit ; ad hos uſus conſtituebatur ; et his cancellis circum- 
. ſcribitur legiſlativa quae ſuprema eſt reipub. cujuſvis poteſtas : ut ſcilicet proſ- 


piciat ſingulorum privatis poſſeſſionibus, adeoque univerſo populo ejuſque 
publicis commodis, ut pace opibuſque floreat ac augeatur : et contra aliorum 


invaſionem quantum fieri poſlit ſuo robore tutus fit. 
His poſitis, intellectu facile eſt quibus regitur finibus magiſtratiis in legibus 5 
ferendis praerogativa, bono ſcilicet publico terceſtri ſive mundano, quod idem 


unicumi neundae ſocietatis argumentum, unicuſque conſtitutae reipub. finis, 
quaeque ex altera parte privatis reſtat in rebus ad futuram vitam ſpectanti- 
bus libertas; nempe ut quod credit placere Deo, ex cujus beneplacito pen- 
det hominum ſalus, id quiſque agat. Primum enim debetur Deo obſequium, 


deinde legibus. Sed dices: Quid $i edicto juſſerit magiſtratus quod privatac 


conſcientiae videatur illicitum ? Reſp. Si bona fide adminiſtretur reſpub. et 
ad bonum commune civium revera dirigantur magiſtratus conſilia, hoc raro 
eventurum : quod ſi forte eveniat, dico abſtinendum privato ab actione quac 
ipſi dictante conſcientia eſt illicita; ſed poena quae ferenti non eſt illicita 
ſubeunda. Privatum enim cujuſque judicium legis in bonum publicum, et 


de rebus politicis latae, non tollit obligationem, nec meretur tolerantiam. 


Quod ſi lex fit de rebus extra magiſtratus provinclam poſitis, ſcilicet ut 
Populus, ejuſre pars aliqua, ad alienam religionem amplectendam, et ad alios 


Titus tranſire cogatur; ea lege non tenentur aliter ſentientes: quandoquidem 


ad rerum hujus vitae ſolummodo conſervandam privato cuique poſſeſſionem, 
nec alium in finem, inita eſt ſocietas politica; animae ſuae et rerum coeleſtiu.n 


cura, quae ad civitatem non pertinet nec ei ſubjici potuit, privato cuique re- 


ſervata atque retenta. Vitae inde et rerum ad hanc vitam ſpectantium tutela 


civitatis eſt negotium, et earum poſſeſſoribus ſuis conſervatio officium ma- 


giſtratüs. Non poſſunt igitur res hae mundanae ad magiltratus libitum his 
auferri illis, tradi : nec earum, ne quidem lege, mutari inter concives privata 


; poſſeſſio propter cauſam, quae ad concives nullo modo pertinet, nempe reli- 
gionem, quae ſive vera ſive falſa, nullam facit reliquis civibus in rebus mun- 


danis, quae ſolae reipublicae lubjiciuntur, injuriam. 


SED 
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so Dices. Quid ſi magiſtratus credat hoc in bonum publicum fieri 


'P 
Reſp. Quemadmodum privatum cujuſque judicium, ſi falſum fit, illum a 
legum obligatione nequaquam eximit, fic privatum, ut ita dicam, magiſtra- 


tis judicium novum illi in ſubditos legum ferendarum jus non acquirit, quod 
ipſa reipublicae conſtitutione illi non conceſſum fuit, nec concedi quidem 
potuit: Multo minus, ſi id agat magiſtratus, ut ſuos aſſeclas, ſuae ſectae ad- 


dictos, aliorum ſpoliis augeat et ornet. Quaeris: Quid fi magiſtratus id 
qucd jubet in ſua poteſtate eſſe ſitum et ad rempub. utile credat, ſubditi vero 
contrarium credant. Quis erit inter eos judex? Reſp. Solus Deus: quia 
inter legiſlatorem et populum nullus in terris eſt judex. Deus inquam hoc 


in caſu ſolus eſt arbiter, qui in ultimo judicio pro cujuſque meritis, prout 
bono publico pacique et pietati ſincere et ſecundum jus faſque conſuluit, re- 


pendet. Dices: quid interim fiet? Reſp. Prima animae cura habenda, et 
paci quam maxime ſtudendum; quanquam pauci ſint qui ubi ſolitudinem 
factam vident pacem credent. Eorum quae inter homines diſceptantur du- 
plex eſt ratio, una jure, alia vi agentium; quorum ea eſt natura, ut ubi al- 
terum deſinit, alterum incipiat. Quouſque jura magiſtratus apud ſingulas 


gentes extendantur, non meum eſt inquirere: hoc ſolum ſcio quid fieri ſolet 


ubi ambigitur abſente judice. Dices: Igitur magiſtratus quod è re ſua fore 
crediderit viribus potior efficiet. Reſp. Rem dicis ; caeterum hic de recte 
faciendorum norma, non de dubiorum ſucceſſu quaeritur. „ 
SED ut ad magis particularia deſcendamus: Dico primo; nulla dogmata, 
Hhumanae ſocietati vel bonis moribus ad ſocietatem civilem conſervandam ne- 
ceſſariis adverſa et contraria, a magiſtratu ſunt toleranda. Sed horum rara 
ſunt in quavis eccleſia exempla.: quae enim ſocietatis fundamenta manifeſto 
ſubruunt, adeoque univerſi humani generis judicio damnata ſunt, nulla ſecta 
eo veſaniae progredi ſolet, ut ea pro religionis dogmatibus docenda judicet, 
quibus ſuae ipſorum res, quies, fama in tuto eſſe non poſſunt. ; 
2. TxcTivs ſane, fed et periculoſius reipub. malum eſt eorum, qui ſibi 
ſuaeque ſectae hominibus peculiare aliquod praerogativum contra jus civile arro- 
gant, verborum involucris ad fucum faciendum aptis occultum. Nuſquam 
fere invenies, qui crude et aperte docent, nullam fidem eſſe ſervandam ; _ 
principem a quavis ſectà è ſolio ſuo deturbari poſſe ; dominium omnium re- 


rum ad fe ſolos pertinere. Haec enim ita unde et aperte propoſita excitarent 


ſtatim magiſtratus animos, et reipub. oculos curamque ad malum hoc in ſinu 
ſuo latens ne ultra ſerperet, illico converterent. Inveniuntur tamen qui aliis 
verbis idem dicunt. Quid enim aliud fibi volunt, qui docent, nullam fidem 
ſervandam eſſe cum haereticis ? Illud ſcilicet volunt, ſibi conceſſum eſſe fidei 
fallendae privilegium, quandoquidem omnes ab ipſorum communione alieni 
haeretici pronuntiantur, vel data occaſione poſſunt pronuntiari. Reges ex- 
communicatos regno excidere, quo tendit, niſi ut reges regno ſuo exuendi 
poteſtatem ſibi arrogarent, cum excommunicationis jus ſuae ſoli hierarchiae 


vendicent ? Dominium fundari in gratia, tribuet tandem omnium rerum poſ- 


ſeſſionem hujus ſententiae propugnatoribus, qui uſque adeo ſibi non deerunt, 
ut credere vel profiteri nolint ſe vere pios eſſe et fideles. Hi igitur et hujuſ- 


modi, qui fidelibus, religioſis, orthodoxis, id eſt ſibi, aliquod prae reliquis 


mortalibus l 
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teſtatem aliquam in homines à communione ſua eccleſiaſtica alienos, vel quo- 
cunque modo ſeparatos, praetextu religionis ſibi vendicant, ut a magiſtratu 
tolerentur jus nullum habere poſſunt: uti nec ii, qui alios etiam A ſe de reli- 
gione diſſentientes tolerandos eſſe docere nolunt. Quid enim aliud docent hi 


et hujuſmodi omnes, quam ſe quacunq; data occaſione reipub. jura et civi- 
um libeftatem ac bona invaſuros; idq; folum a magiſtratu petunt, ut ſibi de- 


tur vena et libertas, uſq; dum ad id audendum ipſis e et virium \ ſatis 
fit ? 

3- Ea eccleſia ut à magiſtratu toleretur Jus habere non poteſt, in quam 
quicunque initiantur ipſo facto in alterius principis clientelam et obedientiam 


tranſeunt. Hoc enim pacto extraneae juriſdictioni, ſuis in finibus urbibuſque, 


locum pfacbetet magiſtratus ; et ex ſuis civibus contra ſuam rempub. milites 
conſcribi pateretur. Nec huic malo remedium aliquod affert futilis illa et 


fallax infer aulam et ecclefiam diſtinctio; cum utraque abſoluto ejuſdem ho- 
minis imperio aeque ſubjicitur, qui quicquid libet, poteſt, vel quatenus ſpi- 
rituale vel in ordine ad ſpiritualia, ſuadere, imo injungere ſuae eccleſiae ho- 
minibus ſub poent ignis aeterni. Fruſtra aliquis ſe religione ſolum Mahu- 
medanum eſſe, cactera magiſtratis Chriſtiani fidelem ſubditum dicet, ſi fa- 
teatur ſe coecam obedientiam Mufti Coſtantinopolitano debere, qui et ipſe 
Imperatori Ottomano obſequentiſſimus, ad illius voluntatem conficta promit 
religionis ſuae oracula. Quanquam aliquanto apertius reipub. Chriſtianac 
renunciaret ille inter Chriſtianos Turca, li eundem N eſſe eccleſiae | 
ſuae qui et imperii caput. 
. Ur T1Mo, qui Numen eſſe negant nullo modo tolerandi Goto Athei | 
enim nec fides, nec pactum, nec jusjurandum aliquod ſtabile et ſanctum eſſe 

poteſt, quae ſunt ſocietatis humanae vincula ; adeo ut Deo vel ipſa opinione 


1ublato haec omnia corruant. Praeterea, nullum ſibi religionis nomine ven- 


dicare poteſt tolerantiae privilegium, qui omnem funditus tollit per atheiſ- 
mum religionem. Reliquas opiniones practicas quod attinet, etiamſi non 
omni errore vacuas, ſi iis nulla dominatio nec impunitas civilis quaeratur ec- 


cleſiae, in quibus docentur, cur tolerari non debeant nulla dari poteſt ratio. 


Rs TA ut pauca de coetibus dicam, qui maximam doctrinae de tolerantid 


afferre creduntur difficultatem, cum ſeditionum fomenta et factionum conci- 


Labula vulgo audiant; et forte al iquando fuerunt ; ſed non ſuo peculiari ali- 


quo genio, Ted oppreſſae vel male ſtabilitae libertatis infortunio. Ceſſarent 


ilico hae criminationes, fi conceſſae quibus debetur tolerantiae ea eſſet lex, ut 
omnes eccleſiae tenerentur docere et pro libertatis ſuae fundamenta ponere,, 
ſcilicet quod alii etiam a fe in ſacris diflentientes eſſent tolerandi, et quod 


nemo vel lege vel vi ulla in rebus religionis deberet coërceri; quo uno ſta- 
bilito, omnis querelarum tumultuumque conſcientiae nomine adimeretur 


praetextus. His autem ſublatis motuum vel irarum cauſis, nihil reſtat quod. 


in his quam in aliis coetibus non eſſet magis pacificum, et a rebus 4 


turbandis alienum. Verum 2 accuſationum Capita, | 
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mortalibus privileg ium vel poteſtatem in rebus civilibus tribuunt ; quive po- 
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Diers: Coetus et hominum concurſus reipub, ſunt periculoſl, et paci mi- 
nantur. Reſp. Hoc ſi ita ſit, quare in foro quotidie coitio, quare in judiciis 


conciones, quare in collegiis conventus, et in urbibus frequentia ? Dices: 


Hi ſunt coetus civiles, illi vero de quibus agitur eccleſiaſtici. Reſp. Quaſi 
vero illi coetus, qui a rebus civilibus tractandis inter ceteros longiſſime ab- 
ſunt, rebus civilibus turbandis maxime eſſent accommodi. Dices: Coetus 
civiles ſunt hominum de rebus religionis diverſa ſentientium. Eccleſiaſtici 


vero hominum qui in eadem ſunt opinione. Reſp. Quaſi vero de rebus ſa- 


cris et ſalute animae eadem ſentire eſſet contra rempub. conſpirare: nec mi- 
nus, imo vero acrius conſentiunt, quo minor publice coëundi libertas. Dices: 
In coetus civiles cuivis liber ingreſſus, in religioſorum conciliabulis commo- 


dior tectis et clandeſtinis conſiliis locus. Reſp. Nego omnes coetus civiles, 


ut ſunt collegia, &c. omnibus patere: fi vero clanueſtinae ſunt quorundam 
ad rem ſacram coitiones, quinam quaeſo hac in re criminandi, qui cupiunt, 
an qui prohibent publicos coetus ? Dices: Sacrorum communionem maxime 
hominum inter ſe devincire animos, ideoque maxime metuendam. Reſp. 


Si ita ſe res habet, quare magiſtratus a ſua fibi non metuit eccleſia, eoſque 


coetus tanquam ſibi minitantes non prohibet? Dices: Quia ipſe illorum 


pars eſt et caput. Reſp. Quaſi vero et ipſius reipub. non fit pars, totiuſque 


populi caput. Dicamus igitur quod res eſt; metuit ab aliis eccleſiis, à ſua 
vero non metuit, quia his favet et benignus eſt, aliis ſeverus et immitis: His 
liberorum conditio cſt, quibus indulgetur uſque ad laſciviam; illis ſervorum, 
quibus ergaſtulum, carcer, capitis imminutio, bonorum ſectio, frequentiores 

ſunt vitae inculpatae mercedes: hi foventur, illi quavis de cauſa vapulant. 


Mutentur vices, vel aequo cum reliquis civibus in rebus civilibus utantur jure, 
ſenties ilico non amplius a coetibus religioſis metuendum eſſe: fi quid enim 
factioſe meditentur homines, id non congregatis ſuadet religio, ſed oppreſſis 
miſeria. Juſta et temperata imperia ubique quieta, ubique tuta ſunt; in- 
juſtis et tyrannicis gravati ſemper reluctabuntur. Scio ſeditiones ſaepe fieri, 


caſque plerumque religionis nomine: verum et religionis cauſa ſubditi ple- 


_ rumque male mulctantur, et iniqu ſorte vivunt; fed crede mihi, non ſunt ii 


quarundam eccleſiarum vel religioſarum . peculiares, ſed communes 


ubique hominum mores, ſub iniquo onere gementium, et jugum quod gra- 


vius cervicibus fuis inſidet ſuccutientium. Quid credis, ſi negleQa religione 


ct factà à corporis habitu diſcriminatione, iis qui nigro ſunt capillo aut cacfiis 


oculis iniqua eſſet inter reliquos cives conditio, ut non libera illis eſſet emptio 


et venditio, artis exercitium prohibitum, liberorum educatio et tutela paren- 


tibus adempta, fora aut clauſa, aut tribunalia 1 iniqua, quid, nonne exiſtimas 
ab his, qui ſolum crinium vel oculorum colore conjunguntur adjectà perſe- 


cutione, aeque metuendum eſſe magiſtratui, quam ab alis inter quos ſocieta- 


tem conciliaverit religio? Alios in ſocietatem redigit ad negotia ſumptus lu- 


criq; communitas, alios ad hilaritatem otium; hos conjungit urbs eadem, 


tectorumque vicinitas ad convictum, illos religio ad cultum divinum : ſed 


una eſt quae 435 ad ſeditionem congregat, oppreſſio. Dices. WW igi- 
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1 tur vis, ad ſacra celebranda coetus fieri invito magilirnrs;? Reſp. Quid in- | 
„ vito? res enim eſt licita et neceſſatia. \owito dicis magiſtratu : hoc eſt, quod | 
. queror, hoc mali fons, et fundi ncſtri calamitas. Cur magis diſplicet i in 
1 emplo quam in theatro aut circo, hominum concurſus? Non vitiofior hic :| 
Eo nec turbulentior multitudo. Nempe huc tandem tota res redit, quod male. i 
— habiti, ideo minus ferendi. Tolle juris iniquam diſtinctionem, mutatis legi- 14 
War bus tolle ſupplicii poenam, et omnia tuta, omnia ſecura erunt; tantoque is 
= magis A magiſtratus religione alieni reipub. Paci ſtudendum exiſtimabunit, | 
_— quantum in ea melior eorum fit conditio quam alibi plerumque inveniatur : 
9 75 omneſque particulares et inter ſe diſſidentes eccleſiae, tanquam publicae qui- 
1 etis cuſtodes, acrius in aliarum mores invicem invigilabunt, nequid novarum 
{I rerum moliantur, nequid in regiminis forma mutetur, cum meliora ſperare 
5 non poſlint, quam quae jam poſſident, ſcilicet ſub juſto et moderato im- 
. perio aequam cum reliquis civibus fortem. Quod fi maximum habetur regi- 
. minis civilis columen ea eccleſia, quae cum principe de religione conſentit, 


idque eam ſolam ob cauſam, uti jam probavi, quod magiſtratum habet propi- 
tium legeſque faventes; quanto magis aucto ſatellitio ſecurior erit reſpub. cum 
omnes boni cives ex quacunq; demum eccleſia, eadem principis benignitate, 
_eademque legum aequitate fruantur, nulla habita ob religionem diſtinctione; 
ſoliſque facinoroſis et contra pacem civilem . metuenda lit legum 
 ſeveritas ? 
Ur finem aliquando Faciarmns; conceſſa aliis civibus j jura petimus. Licetne 


„ more Romano Deum colere? Liceat et Genevenſi. Permiſſumne eſt Latinè 
1 1oqui in foro ? permittatur etiam quibus libet in templo. Fas eſt domi ſuae, 
8 genua flectere, ſtare, ſedere, geſticulationibus his vel illis uti, veſtibus albis 
5 vel nigris, brevibus vel talaribus indui? in eccleſia nefas ne ſit panem comedere, 
* vinum bibere, aqua ſe abluere; reliquaque quae in communi vita lege libera 
8 ſunt, in ſacro cultu libera cuique eceleſiae permaneant. Nullius ob haec labe- 


factetur vita, aut corpus; nullius domus aut res familiaris evertatur. Preſby- 
terorum apud te eccleſia permittitur diſciplinae; cur non itidem quibus pla- 
cet etiam et epiſcoporum ? Eccleſiaſtica poteſtas, five unius five plurimum 
manibus adminiſtretur, ubique eadem eſt, nec in res civiles jus, nec vim co- 
7 gendi habet ullam : nec divitiae aut reditus annui ad regimen eccleſiaſticum 
pertinent, Licitos eſſe coetus ecclefiaſticos et conciones uſu publico compro- 
Ne : hos unius eccleſiae vel ſectae civibus conceditis, quare non omnibus? 
$i quid in coetu religioſo contra pacem publicam agitatum, reprimendum eſt 
eodem nec diverſo modo quam ſi in nundinis acciderit. Siquid in concione 
eccleſiaſtica ſeditiosè vel dictum vel factum, eodem modo puniendum ac ſi in 


foro delictum eſlet. Haec non debent eſſe nec factioſorum nec flagitioſorum | 
perfugia : nec è contra concurſus hominum in templo quam in curia magis "A 
illicitus, nec in his quam in illis civibus magis culpandus ; quitque ſuo ſolum | | 

if 


crimine, non aliorum vitio, in odium vel ſuſpi cionem vocandus, Seditiofi, | 
homicidae, ficarii, latrones, rapaces, adulteri, injuſti, conviciatores, etc. ex 
quacunque demum eccleſia, five aulica five non, cattigentur rcprimanturque. 
Quorum vero doctrina pacifica, quorum mores caſti et inculpati, codem ſint 

„ cum. 
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cum reliquis civibus loco. Atque fi aliis coetus, ſolennes conventus, feſtorum 
dierum celebrationes, conciones, et ſactra publica permittantur : haec omnia 
Remonſtranti, Antiremonſtranti, Lutherano, Anabaptiſtae, Sociniano pari jure 


permittenda. Imo ſi, quod verum eſt, et quod hominem erga homines de- 


cet, apertè loqui liceat, ne Ethnicus quidem, vel Mahumedanus, vel Judaeus 
religionis causa a repub. arcendus; nil ſimile jubet Evangelium; id non de- 


ſiderat eccleſia, quae 1 Cor. v. 12. 13. extraneos non judicat; non poſcit 


reſpub. quae homines modo probos, pacificos, induſtrios, recipit et am- 
plectitur. An Ethnicum apud te mercaturam exercere permittes, Deum 
vero precari vel colere prohibebis ? Judacis habitatio et tecta privata con- 


ceduntur, ſynagoga cur negatur? an eorum doctrina falſior, cultus turpior, 
vel concordia periculoſior, in coetu publico quam in privatis aedibus ? Si hace 
Judaeis et Ethnicis concedenda, pejorne erit in republica Chriſtiana Chriſti- 
anorum conditio? Dices: Imo vero, quia ad factiones, tumultus, et bella 


Civilia magis proclives. Reſp. Anne religionis Chriſtianae hoc vitium? Si 
ita, peſſima certe omnium eſt religio Chriſtiana, et digna quam nec tu pro- 
fitearis, nec reſpub. omnino toleret. Nam ſi hic fit genius, haec natura ip- 


ſius religionis Chriſtianae, ut turbulenta ſit et paci-civili inimica; ipſa illa 

quam fovet magiſtratus eccleſia aliquando non erit innocens. Sed abſit ut hoc 
dicatur de religione, avaritiae, ambitioni, diſſidiis, jurgiis, terreniſque cupi- 
ditatibus contraria, et omnium quae unquam fuerunt maxime modeſtà et pa- 

cific). Alia igitur malorum quae religioni imputantur quaerenda cauſa; quae 
f recte rem reputemus, in eà de qua nunc agitur quaeſtione tota conſiſtere 
apparebit. Non opinionum diverſitas, quae vitari non poteſt, ſed negata di- 

verſa opinantibus tolerantia, quae concedi poterat, pleraque quae in orbe 
Chriſtiano nata ſunt de religione jurgia et bella produxit : dum primores ec- 
cleſiac avaritia et dominanui-libidine acti, magiſtratum ſaepe ambitione im- 


potentem, et populum ſuperſtitione ſemper vanum, adverſus heterodoxos om- 


nimodo excitarent et acuerent, et contra leges Evangelii, contra charitatis 
monita, ſchiſmaticos haereticoſque ſpoliandos exterminandoſque praedicarent; 


* 


et duas res diverſiſſimas miſcerent, ecclefiam et rempub. Quod fi, uti fir, 


homines rebus ſuis honeſto labore partis ſe exui haud patienter ferunt, et con- 


tra jus humanum divinumque alienae violentiae et rapinae praedam fieri; prae- 
ſertim cum alias omnino inculpati ſint, et ea res agitur quae ad jus civile mi- 


nime pertinet, ſed ad ſuam cujuſque conſcientiam et animae ſalutem, cujus 


ratio ſoli Deo reddenda eſt: quid aliud pene expectari poteſt, quam ut ho- 
mines malorum, quibus opprimuntur, pertaeſi, fibi tandem perſuadeant, li- 


cere vim vi repellere, et jura ſibi A Deo et natura conceſſa, nec propter religi- 
onem ſed flagitia ſolum amittenda, arma quibus poterunt defendere? Haec 
nimirum ita hactenus fuiſſe plus ſatis teſtatur hiſtoria, et ita in poſterum fore 


demonſtrat ratio, quam diu illa de perſecutione propter religionem valebit ſive 


apud magiſtratum ſive apud populum opinio, et ita ad arma clament, et bel- 
la totis lateribus ebuccinent illi, qui debent eſſe pacis et concordiae praecones. 


Quod magiſtratus hujuſmodi incendarios et publicae quietis perturbatores paſſi 


Fuerint mirandum eſſet, niſi pateret et eos in praedae ſocietatem vocatos, 


cum 
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aliena libidine et faſtu ad ſuam augendam potentiam ſaepe uſos ſuiſſe. Quis 
enim non videt, hos bonos vices non tam Evangeli quam imperii fuiſſe mi- 


niſtros, et principum ambition! potentiorumque domiiat! oni adulatos; idque 
omni ſtudio et opera allaboraſſe, ut in republica promoverent, quam alias 


fruſtra affectarent in eccleſia, tyrannidem. Haec fuit plerumque cccleſiae et | 


reipub. concordia, inter quas, ſi utraque ſuis fe contineret finibus, diſcordia 
quidem eſſe non potuit, dum haec mundanis civitatis bonis, illa animarum fa- 


luti unicè ſtuderet. Sed pudet hace opprobria. Faxit Deus O. M. ut ali- 


quando Evangelium pacis pracdicetur, magiſtratuſque civilis de ſua ad legem 


Dei wy > nn munten de aliena conſeientia e humanis en. 


e 


Forſan ate re non ſnerit pauca de Haerefi et Schiſmate bie 3 Ma- 


humetanus Chriſtiano haereticus vel ſchiſmaticus non eſt, nec eſſe poteſt: et 
ſi aliquis a fide Chriſtiand ad Iflamiſmum deficiat, non eo haercticus vel 


ſchiſmaticus factus eſt, {ed Apoſtata et infidelis. De his nemo eſt qui du- 
bitat. Unde conſtat homines diverſac religionis hominibus haereticos vel 


ſchiſmaticos eſſe non poſſe. 
InNqQuiIRENDUM eſt igitur quinam. fiat cjuidem religionis. : Quain re mani- 
feſtum eſt cos eſſe ejuſdem religionis, qui unam eandemque habent fidei et 


cultus divini regulam: illi vero religionis ſunt diverſae, qui eandem non 1 
bent fidei et cultus regulam. Quia cum omnia quae ad iftam religionem 
pertinent in ea regula conitineantiar; neceſſe eſt eos qui in eadem regula con- 


341 


veniunt, in eadem etiam religione convenire, et viceverſa. Sic Turci et 
Chriſtiani diverſae ſunt religionis; quia hi 8. Scripturam, illi Alcoranum pro 


regula religionis ſuae agnoſcunt. Eadem plane ratione ſub nomine Chriſti- 


ano diverſae poſſunt eſſe religiones ; Pontificii et Lutherani, quamvis utrique 


plane Chriſtiani, utpote in nomine Chriſti fidem profeſſi, non ſunt ejuſdem 
religionis; quia; hi ſolum S. Scripturam agnoſcunt pro religionis ſuae regula, 
et fundamento; illi vero S. Scripturae adjiciunt traditiones et Pontificis de- 
creta; et inde fibi conficiunt religionis ſuae regulam : Chriſtiani S. Johannis, 
uti vocantur, et Chriſtiani Genevenſes diverſae ſunt religionis, quanquam | 
_ utriq;. Chriſtiani nuncupentur, quod hi 8 . Scripturam ; illi traditiones neſcio by 


quas pro regula religionis ſuae habent. His politis ſequitur. 


1. Quop haerefis ſit ſeparatio facti in communione ecclefiaſtics inter ho- ; 


mines ejuſdem religionis ob dogmata quae in ipſa regula non continentur. 


2. Quop apud illos, qui ſolam S. Scripturam pro regula fidei agnoſcunt, ; 


haereſis fat ſeparatio facta in communione Chriſtiana | ob cogmata diſertis 


8. -Scripturae verbis non contenta. 
Ha ſeparatio duplici modo fieri botelt. 


1. QUanDo 
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1. Qg Axpo major, vel patrocinante magiſtratu fortior pars eceleſiae ſeparat 
ſe ab aliis, eos & communione ejiciendo excludendoque, quia certa dogmata 
verbis Scripturae non concepta ſe credere profiteri nolunt. Non enim ſepa- 
ratorum paucitas, nec magiſtratus authoritas, haereſeos reum poteſt aliquem 
reddere : ſed ille ſolus haereticus eſt, qui ob hujuſmodi dogmata eccleſiam in 
partes ſcindit, diſtinctionum nomina et notas introducit, et ones. ſua- ſepara- 
tionem efficit. 


2. QUANDo aliquis ſe ſeparat ab corlefite communione, quia in ea publica 


non fit profeſſio quorundam dogmatum quae diſertis verbis non exhibet 8. 


Scriptura. 


HoR u utrique Haeretici ſunt : quia in fundamentalibus errant, et pru- 
dentes ſcienteſque obſtinate errant. Cum enim pro unico fundamento fidei 


poſuerint S. Scripturam, aliud nihilominus ponunt fundamentum, propoſi- 


tiones ſcilicet quae in S. Scripturâ nuſquam reperiuntur; et quia alii adſcititias 


haſce ipſorum opiniones 8. Scripturae aſſutas tanquam neceſſarias et funda- 
mentales agnoſcere et 11s inniti nolunt, eos a ſe abigendo, vel ſe ab us ſubtra- 


hendo, ſeceſſionem faciunt. Nec attinet dicere, ſuas confeſſiones et articulos 
fidei S. Scripturae et analogiae fidei eſſe conſonos: ft enim S. Scripturae verbis. 
concipiantur, nulla poteſt eſſe queſtio: quia omnium conſenſu fundamentalia 


ea ſunt, et ejuſmodi omnia, quia theopneuſta. Quod fi dicas, articulos illos 
tuos, quorum profeſſionem exigis, eſſe S. Scripturae poriſmata ; recte quidem 
facis, ſi ipſe ea credas et profitearis quae tibi videntur cum regula fidei, ſcili- 
cet 8. Scriptura, conſentire: peſſime vero, ſi ea velis aliis obtrudere, quibus 


non videntur indubia S. Scripturae dogmata : et haereticus es, fi ob haec quae 
nec fundamentalia ſunt, nec eſſe poſſunt, ſeparationem introducas. Non 
enim credo aliquem eo inſaniae provectum eſſe, ut audeat ſua conſectaria, 


ſuaque S. Scripturae interpretamenta, pro theopneuſtis venditare, et articulos 


fidei ad modulum mentemque ſuam concinnatos authoritati S. Scripturae- 


gequare. Scio aliquas eſſe propoſitiones tam evidenter S. Scripturae conſonas, 


ut nemo dubitare poſſit eas inde ſequi: de his igitur nullum fieri poteſt diſſi- 
dium. Quod autem tibi videtur legitima deductione & S. Scripturà ſequi, id 


tanquam neceſſarium fidei articulum alteri obtrudere non debes, quia tu ipſe 


regulae fidei conſonum credis ; nifi tu ipſe aequum judicas, ut tibi part jure 


aliorum obtrudantur opiniones, et tu cogaris admittere et profitert diverſa et 
inter fe pugnantia, pO ag Calviniſtarum, Remonſtrantium, Ana- 
baptiſtarum, aliarumque ſectarum dogmata, quae tanquam neceſſaria et 


genuina S. Scripturae conſectaria aſſeclis ſuis ingerere, et depredicare ſolent 


= Symbolorum, Syſtematum et Confefſionum artifices. Non poſſum non mi- 
rari inauſpicatam illorum arrogantiam, qui ea, quae ad ſalutem ſunt neceſſaria, 


putant ſe clarius et dilucidius poſſe tradere, quam Spee Sanctus, infinita 


illa et acterna ſapientia, tradere poſſit. 


Hacrrxus de Haereſi, quae vox ſecundum communem uſum ſolis dog- 
matibus tribuitur: jam de Schiſinate videndum, quod cognatum haereſi vi- 
tium eſt: utraque enim vox mihi videtur ſignificare ſeparationem in com- 


munione eccleſiaſtica temere et de rebus non neceſſariis factam. Sed cum 


uſus, 
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uſus, quem penes arbitrium et jus et norma loquendi, obtinuerit, ut haere- 
ſis erroribus in fide, ſchiſma in cultu vel diſciplina tribueretur, de iis ſub ea 
diſtinctione hie agendum eſt, £ 
SCHISMA igitur ob rationes ſupra memoratas nihil aliud eſt, quam ſepara- 
tio in eccleſidae communione facta ob aliquod in cultu divino vel diſfciplina 
eccleſiaſtica non neceſſarium. Nihil in cultu divino vel diſciplina eccleſia- 
ſtica ad communionem Chriſtiano eſſe poteſt neceſſarium, niſi quod diſertis 
verbis juſſerit legiſlator Chriſtus, vel inſtin&u Spiritu Sancti Apoſtoli. 
 VeRBo dicam: Qui non negat aliquid quod diſertis verbis enunciant elo- 
quia divina, nec ſeparationem Reit ob aliquod quod in ſacro textu expreſſe 
non continetur, haereticus vel ſchiſmaticus eſſe non poteſt, quantumvis male 
audiat apud quaſvis Chriſtiani nominis ſectas, et ab iis, vel aliquibus vel om- 
nibus, tanquam vera religione Chriſtiana deſtitutus pronuncietur. 
p 3 ornatius et fuſius deduci potuiſſent, ſed tibi adeo perſpicaci indicaſſe 
uncut. : EY 5 e 15 
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and French. So general and ſpeedy an approbation may therefore 


beſpeak its favourable reception in England. I think indeed there is no na- 


tion under heaven, in which ſo much has already been ſaid upon that ſub- 


ject, as ours. But yet certainly there is no people that ſtand in more need of 


having ſomething turther both faid and done _— them, in this pount, 


than we do. 5 
OuR government has not only been partial in matters of religion ; but . 
thoſe alſo who have ſuffered under that partialty, and have therefore en- 
deavoured by their writings to vindicate their own rights and liberties, have 
for the moſt part done it upon narrow , ſuited only to the intereſts 
of their own ſects. : 
THis narrowneſs of ſpirit on all | ſides has undoubtedly been the principal 
occaſion of our miſeries and confuſions. But whatever have been the occa- 
fion, it is now high time to ſeek for a thorough cure. We have need of more 

_ generous remedies than what have yet been made uſe of in our diſtemper. It 

is neither Declarations of Indulgence, nor Acts of Comprehenſion, ſuch as 

| have yet been practiſed or projected amongſt us, 18850 can do the work. The 5 
firſt will but palliate, the ſecond increaſe our evil. | 
ABSOLUTE LIBERTY, JUST AND TRUE LIBERTY, EQUAL AND 1M- 


PARTIAL LIBERTY, IS THE THING THAT WE STAND IN NEED Or. 


the people in general, or by any diſſenting parties of the propee towards one 
another. 
I CANNOT therefore but hope that this Aon which treats of that fab 


the true intereſt of the public, before that of a party. 


H E enſuing Letter concerning Toleration, firſt printed i in Latin this | 
very year, in Holland, has already been tranſlated both into Dutch 


Now though this has indeed been much talked of, I doubt it has not been much 
underſtood ; I am ſure not at all practiſed, either by our governors towards 


ject, however briefly, yet more exactly than any we have yet ſeen, demon- 
ſtrating both the equitableneſs and practicableneſs of the thing, will be 
eſteemed highly ſeaſcnable, by all men that have ſouls mays enough to prefer 


Ir is for the uſe of ſuch as are already ſo ſpirited, or to inſpire chat ſpirit I 
into thoſe that are net, that I have tranſlated it into our language. But the 
thing itſelf is ſo ſhort, that it will not bear a longer preface. I leave it 
therefore to the conſideration of my countrymen, and heartily wiſh ey may : 

make the uſe of 1 it that it appears to be deſigned — 3 
| „%% A 
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Honoured 8 1 R, 


"ay, tual Toleration of Chriſtians in their different profeſſions of religion, 1 
" muſt needs anſwer you freely, that I eſteem that Toleration to be the- 
chief charaQteriſtical mark of the true church. For whatſoever ſome people 

| boaſt of the antiquity of places and names, or of the pomp of their outward. 


worſhip ; others, of the reformation of their diſcipline ; all, of the orthodoxy 


of their faith, for every one is orthodox to himſelf : theſe things, and all others 
of this nature, are much rather marks of men ſtriving for power and empire 
over one another, than of the church of Chriſt. Let any one have ever ſo 
true a claim to all theſe things, yet if he be deſtitute of charity, meekneſs, 
and good-will in general towards all mankind, even to thoſe that are not 
_ Chriſtians, he is certainly yet ſhort of being a true Chriſtian himſelf. © The 
kings of the Gentiles exerciſe lordſhip over them, ſaid our Saviour to his 


« diſciples, but ye ſhall not be fo,” Luke xxii. The buſineſs of true religion 


is quite another thing. It is not inſtituted in order to the erecting an exter- 
nal pomp, nor to the obtaining of eccleſiaſtical dominion, nor to the exerci- 


ſing of compulſive force; but to the regulating of mens lives according to the 


rules of virtue and piety. Whoſoever will liſt himſelf under the banner of 


Chriſt, muſt, in the firſt place and above all things, make war upon his own 
luſts and vices. It is in vain for any man to uſurp the name of Chriſtian, 
without holineſs of life, purity of manners, and benignity and meekneſs of 
ſpirit. Let every one that nameth the name of Chriſt, depart from ini- 


« quity. Thou; when thou art converted, ſtrengthen thy brethren,” ſaid _ 
our Lord to Peter, Luke xxii. It would indeed be very hard for one that 
appears careleſs about his own falvation, to perſuade me that he were extremely _ 
concerned for mine. For it is impoſſible that thoſe ſhould fincerely and - 


| heartily apply themſelves to make other people Chriſtians, who have not really 


embraced the Chriſtian religion in their own hearts. If the Goſpel and the 


Apoſtles may be credited, no man can be a Chriſtian without charity, and 
. without that faith which works, not by force, but by love. Now I appeal to 
I 8 3 „„ 


8 IN CE you are pleaſed to enquire what are my thoughts about the mu- 
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A LETTER concerning TOLERATION. 


the conſciences of thoſe that perſecute, torment, deſtroy, and kill other men 
upon pretence of religion, whether they do it out of friendſhip and kindneſs 
towards them, or no : and I ſhall then indeed, and not till then, believe they 
do fo, when I ſhall ſee thoſe fiery zealots correcting, in the ſame manner, 
their friends and familiar acquaintance, for the manifeſt ſins they commit 


againſt the precepts of the Goſpel; when I ſhall ſee them proſecute with. 
fire and ſword the members of their own communion that are tainted with 


enormous vices, and without amendment are in danger of eternal perdition ; 


and when I ſhall ſee them thus expreſs their love and deſire of the ſalvation 
of their ſouls, by the infliction of torments, and exerciſe of all manner of 


cruelties. For if it be out of a principle of charity, as they pretend, and 


love to mens fouls, that they deprive them of their eſtates, maim them with 


corporal puniſhments, ſtarve and torment them in noiſome priſons, and in 


the end even take away their lives; I ſay, if all this be done merely to make 


men Chriſtians, and procure their ſalvation, why then do they ſuffer © whore- 
«© dom, fraud, malice, and ſuch like enormities,” which, according to the: 


Apoſtle, Rom. i. manifeſtly reliſh of heatheniſh corruption, to predominate 


ſo much and abound amongſt their flocks and people? Theſe, and ſuch like 
things, are certainly more contrary to the glory of God, to the purity of the 
church, and to the ſalvation of ſouls, than any conſcientious ident from ec- 


dleſiaſtical deciſion, or ſeparation from publick worſhip, whilſt accompanied. 
with innocency of life. Why then does this burning zeal for God, for the 
church, and for the ſalvation of fouls ; burning, I fay,. literally, with fire 


and faggot, paſs by thoſe moral vices and wickedneſſes, without any chat- 


tiſement, which are acknowledged by all men to be diametrically oppoſite 


to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; and bend all its nerves either to the intro- 


ducing of ceremonies, or to the eſtabliſhment of opinions, which for the 


moſt part are about nice and intricate matters, that exceed the capacity of 


ordinary underſtandings? Which of the parties contending about theſe 
things is in the right, which of them is guilty of ſchiſm or hereſy, whether 
thoſe that domineer or thoſe that ſuffer, will then at laſt be manifeſt,. when. 


the cauſe of their ſeparation comes to be judged of. He certainly that fol- 


lows Chriſt, embraces his doctrine, and bears his yoke, though he forſake 


both father and mother, ſeparate from the publick aſſemblies and ceremonies 


of his country, or whomſoever, or whatſoever elſe he relinquiſhes, will not. 


then be judged an heretick. _ 


Nov, though the diviſions that are amongſt ſects ſhould be allowed to be : 


ever ſo obſtructive of the ſalvation of ſouls; yet nevetheleſs “ adultery, forni- 


cation, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſnets, idolatry, and ſuch like things, cannot: 
be dented to be works of the fleſh;” concerning which the Apoſtle has ex- 

_ preſly declared, that © they who do them ſhall. not inherit the kingdom of. 

«© God,” Gal. v. Whoſoever therefore is ſincerely ſolicitous about the king=- | 


dom of God, and thinks it his duty to endeavour the enlargement of it amongſt: 

men, ought to apply himſelf with no leſs care and induſtry to the rooting out: 
of theſe immoralities, than to the extirpation of ſets. But if any one do other- 
wiſe, and whilſt he is cruel and implacable towards thoſe that differ from him 


ia 
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in opinion, he be indulgent to ſuch iniquities and immoralities as are unbe- 
coming the name of a Chriftian, let ſuch a one talk ever fo much of the 
church, he plainly demonſtrates by his actions, that it is another kingdom he 
aims at, and not the advancement of the kingdom of God. 

Inar any man ſhould think fit to cauſe another man, whoſe ſalvation 
he heartily deſires, to expire in torments, and that even in an unconverted 
eſtate, would, I confeſs, ſeem very ſtrange to me, and, I think, to any other 
alſo. But no body, ſurely, will ever believe that ſach a carriage can proceed 


from charity, love, or good- will. If any one maintain that men ought to be 


compelled by fire and {word to profeſs certain doctrines, and conform to this 
or that exterior worſhip, without any regard had unto their morals; if any 


one endeavour to convert thoſe that are erroneous unto the faith, by forcing | 
ey to profeſs things that they do not believe, and allowing them to prac- 


iſe things that the Goſpel does not permit; it cannot be doubted indeed, that 
lach a one is defirous to have a numerous aſſembly joined in the ſame pro- 


feſſion with himſelf; but that he principally intends by thoſe means to com- 
poſe a truly Chriſtian church, is altogether incredible. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at, if thoſe who do not really contend for the advancement of 
the true religion, and of the church of Chriſt, make uſe of arms that do 
not belong to the Chriſtian warfare. If, like the captain of our ſalvation, 


they ſincerely deſired the good of ſouls, they would tread in the ſteps, and 


follow the perſect example of that prince of peace, who ſent out his ſol- 
diers to the ſubduing of nations, and gathering them into his church, not 
armed with the ſword, or other inſtruments of force, but prepared with the 


Goſpel of peace, and with the exemplary holineſs of their converſation. 
This was his method. Though if infidels were to be converted by force, if 
thoſe that are either blind or obſtinate were to be drawn off from their errors 
by armed foldiers, we know very well that it was much more eaſy for him 


todo it with armies of heavenly legions, than for Wy ſon of the church, how 
potent ſoever, with all his dragoons. 


Tu toleration of thoſe that differ from others in matters of religion, is ſo 


agreeable to the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the genuine reaſon of man- 
kind, that it ſeems monſtrous for men to be ſo blind, as not to perceive the 
_ neceſſity and advantage of it, in fo clear a light. I will not here tax the 


pride and ambition of ſome, the paſſion and uncharitable zeal of others. 


Theſe are faults from which human affairs can perhaps ſcarce ever be per- 
fectly freed; but yet ſuch as no body will bear the plain imputation of, 
without covering them with ſome ſpecious colour; and fo pretend to com- 
mendation, whilſt they are carried away by their own irregular paſſions. 


But however, that ſome may not colour their ſpirit of perſecution and un- 
chriſtian cruelty, with a pretence of care of the publick weal, and obſervation 


of the laws; and that others, under pretence of religion, may not ſeek im- 
punity for their libertiniſm and licentiouſneſs; in a word, that none may 


impoſe either upon himſelf or others, by the pretences of loyalty and obe- 
dience to the prince, or of tenderneſs and fincerity in the worſhip-of God; 


1 eſteem it above all things W to ane exactly the buſineſs of 


civil 
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civil government from that of religion, and to ſettle the juſt bounds that lie 


between the one and the other. If this be not done, there can be no end put 
to the controverſies that will be always ariſing between thoſe that have, or 
at leaft pretend to have, on the one fide, a concernment for the intereſt of 
mens ſouls, and on the other ſide, a care of the commonwealth. _ 


Tur commonwealth ſeems to me to be a ſociety of men conſtituted only 


for the procuring, preſerving, and advancing their own civil intereſts. 


C1vir intereſts I call life, liberty, health, and indolency of body; and the 
oſſeſſion of outward things, ſuch as money, lands, houles, furniture, and 


the like. N „ i . N . 
Ir is the duty of the civil magiſtrate, by the impartial execution of equal 


| laws, to ſecure unto all the people in general, and to every one of his ſubjects 

in particular, the juſt poſſeſſion of theſe things belonging to this life. If any 

one preſume to violate the laws of publick juſtice and equity, eſtabliſhed for 
the preſervation of theſe things, his preſumption is to be checked by the fear 
of puniſhment, conſiſting in the deprivation or diminution of thoſe civil in- 
tereſts, or goods, which otherwiſe he might and ought to enjoy. But ſeeing 


| O 


no man does willingly ſuffer himſelf to be puniſhed by the deprivation of any 
part of his goods, and much leſs of his liberty or life, therefore is the ma- 
giſtrate armed with the force and ſtrength of all his ſubjects, in order to the 


uniſhment of thoſe that violate any other man's rights. _ 


Now that the whole juriſdiction of the magiſtrate reaches only to theſe. 
civil concernments ; and that all civil power, right and dominion, is bounded: 
and confined to the only care of promoting theſe things; and that it neither 
can nor ought in any manner to be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls ; theſe 
following conſiderations ſeem unto me abundantly to demonſtrate. = _ 
FiRsT, Becauſe the care of ſouls is not committed to the civil magiſtrate, 
any more than to other men. It is not committed unto him, I ſay, by God; 
becauſe it appears not that God has ever given any ſuch authority to 
one man over another, as to compel any one to his religion. Nor can any 
ſuch power be veſted in the magiſtrate by the conſent of the people ; becauſe 
no man can fo far abandon the care of his own falvation, as blindly to leave 
it to the choice of any other, whether prince or ſubject, to preſcribe to him 
what faith or worſhip he ſhall embrace. For no man can, if he would, 
conform his faith to the dictates of another. All the life and power of true 
religion conſiſts in the outward and full perſuaſion of the mind; and faith is 
not faith without believing. Whatever profeſſion we make, to whatever 
outward worſhip we conform, if we are not fully ſatisfied in our own mind. 
that the one is true, and the other well pleaſing unto God, ſuch profeſſion. 
and ſuch practice, far from being any furtherance, are indeed great obſtacles. 
to our ſalvation, For in this manner, inſtead of expiating other ſins by the 
_ Exerciſe of religion, I fay, in offering thus unto God Almighty. ſuch a. 
| worſhip as we eſteem to be diſpleaſing unto him, we add unto the num» 


bet of our other ſins, thoſe alſo of hypocriſy, and contempt of his. Divine 
Majeſty, PP 
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In the ſecond place. The care of ſouls cannot belong to the civil magiſ- 
trate, becauſe his power conſiſts only in outward force: but true and ſaving 
religion conſiſts in the inward perſuaſion of the mind, without which nothin 
can be acceptable to God. And ſuch is the nature of the underſtanding, that 
it cannot be cumpelled to the belief of any thing by outward force. Con- 
fiſcation of eſtate, impriſonment, torments, nothing of that nature can have 


any ſuch efficacy as to make men change the inward judgment that they have 


framed of things. 1 : | 
IT may indeed be alledged, that the magiſtrate may make uſe of argu- 


ments, and thereby draw the heterodox into the way of truth, and procure 


their ſalvation. I grant it; but this is common to him with other men. In 
teaching, inſtructing, and redreſſing the erroneous by reaſon, he may cer- 


tainly do what becomes any good man to do. Magiſtracy does not oblige 
him to put off either humanity or chriſtianity. But it is one thing to per- 


ſuade, another to command ; one thing to preſs with arguments, another with 


penalties. This the civil power alone has a right to do; to the other good- 


will is authority enough. Every man has commiſſion to admoniſh, exhort, 


convince another of error, and by reaſoning to draw him into truth: but to 
give laws, receive obedience, and compel with the ſword, belongs to none 


but the magiſtrate. And upon this ground I affirm, that the magiſtrate's 


power extends not to the eſtabliſhing of any articles of faith, or forms of 
worſhip, by the force of his laws. For laws are of no force at all without 
penalties, and penalties in this caſe are abſolutely impertinent ; becauſe they 
are not proper to convince the mind. Neither the profefſion of any articles 
of faith, nor, the conformity to any outward form of worſhip, as has been 
already ſaid, can be available to the ſalvation of ſouls, unleſs the truth of the 
one, and the acceptableneſs of the other unto God, be thoroughly believed 
by thoſe that ſo profeſs and practiſe. But penalties are no ways capable to 
produce ſuch belief. It is only light and evidence that can work a change 
in mens opinions; and that light can in no manner proceed from corporal ſuf- 


ferings, or any other outward penaltiee. 


I x the third place, The care of the ſalvation of mens ſouls cannot belong 
to the magiſtrate ; becauſe, though the rigour of laws and the force of pe- 
nalties were capable to convince and change mens minds, yet would not that 


help at all to the falvation of their fouls. For, there being but one truth, 


one way to heaven; what hopes is there that more men would be led into 
it, if they had no other rule to follow but the religion of the court, and were 
put under a neceſſity to quit the light of their own reaſon, to oppoſe the dic- _ 
tates of their own conſciences, and blindly to reſign up themſelves to the will 
bf their governors, and to the religion, which either ignorance, ambition, or 


ſuperſtition had chanced to eſtabliſh in the countries where they were born? 
of the world are as much divided as in their ſecular intereſts, the narrow wa 

would be much ftraitened ; one country alone would be in the right, and all 
the reſt of the world put under an obligation of following their princes in 
the ways that lead to deſtruction ; and that which heightens the abſurdity, 


and 


In the variety and contradiction of opinions in religion, wherein the ptinces 
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table to him, and effectual to the ſalvation of their ſouls. . . 
ISA, it is a free and voluntary ſociety. No body is born a member of 
any church; otherwiſe the religion of parents would deſcend unto children, 
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and very ill ſuits the notion of a deity, men would owe their eternal happineſs 


or miſery to the places of their nativity. ; 3 
THEse conſiderations, to omit many others that might have been urged 
to the ſame purpoſe, ſeem unto me ſufhcient to conclude, that all the power 


of civil government relates- only to mens civil intereſts, is confined to the 
care of the things of this world, and hath nothing to do with the world to 


Come. 5 | hes 3 oo) s/f Oy rye 3 
Ly r us how conſider what a church is. A church then I take to be a vo- 


luntary ſociety of men, joining themſelves together of their own accord, in 


order to the publick worſhipping of God, in ſuch a manner as they judge accep- 


4 I 


by the ſame right of inheritance as their temporal eſtates, and every one 


would hold his faith by the ſame tenure he does his lands; than which no- 
thing can be imagined more abſurd. Thus therefore that matter ſtands. 
No man by nature is bound unto any particular church or ſect, but every one 
Joins himſelf voluntarily to that ſociety in which he believes he has found 


that profeſſion and worſhip which is truly acceptable to God. The hopes 


of falvation, as it was the only cauſe of his entrance into that communion, 
ſo it can be the only reaſon of his ſtay there. For if afterwards he diſcover 
any thing either erroneous in the doctrine, 1e 
that ſociety to which he has joined himſelf, why ſhould it not be as free for 

him to go out as it was to enter? No member of a religious ſociety can be 
tied with any other bonds but what proceed from the certain expectation of 

| eternal life. A church then is a ſociety of members voluntarily uniting to 


Ir follows now that we conſider what is the power of this church, and unto 


what laws it is ſubje&t, 

 FoRAsSMUCH as no ſociety, 
caſion inſtituted, (whether of philoſophers for learning, of merchants for com- 
merce, or of men of leiſure for mutual converſation and diſcourſe) no church 


or company, I ſay, can in the leaſt ſubſiſt and hold together, but will pre- 
ſently diſſolve and break to pieces, unleſs it be regulated by ſome laws, and 
the members all conſent to obſerve ſome order. Place, and time of meeting 
muſt be agreed on; rules for admitting and excluding members mult be eſta- 
bliſhed; diſtinction of officers, and putting things into a regular courſe, 
and ſuch like, cannot be omitted. But ſince the joining together of ſcveral 
members into this church- ſociety, as has already been demonſtrated, is ab- 


ſolutely free and ſpontaneous, it neceſſarily follows, that the right of mak- 


ing its laws can belong to none but the ſociety itſelf, or at leaſt, which is 


the ſame thing, to thoſe whom the ſociety by common conſent has autho- 
riſed thereunto. N 5 


SOME perhaps may object, that no ſuch ſociety can be ſaid to be a true 


church, unleſs it have in it a biſhop, or preſbyter, with ruling authority de- 
Vor, H. 5 5 rived 


or incongruous in the wotſhip of 


how free ſoever, or upon whatſoever ſlight oc- _ 
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rived from the very Apoſtles, and continued down unto the preſent times by 


an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 


To theſe I anſwer. In the firſt place, Let them ſhew me the edit by 
which Chriſt has impoſed that law upon his church. And let not any man 
think me impertinent, if, in a thing of this conſequence, I require that the 
terms of that edict be very expreſs and poſitive, For the promiſe he has 


made us, that“ whereſoever two or three are gathered together in his name, 
« he will be in the midſt of them,” Mat. xviii. ſeems to imply the contrary. 
Whether ſuch an aſſembly want any thing neceſſary to a true church, pray do 


Certain I am, that nothing can be there wanting unto the ſal- 


you conſider, 
vation of ſouls; which is ſufficient for our purpoſe. 


Nrxr, pray obſerve how great have always been the diviſions avongtt even 
thoſe who la 


ceſſion of a certain order of rulers in the church. Now their very diſſention 


unavoidably puts us upon a neceflity of deliberating, and conſequently allows 
a liberty of chooſing that, which upon conſideration we prefer. 


AND in the laſt place, I conſent that theſe men have a ruler of their 


church, eſtabliſhed by ſuch a long ſeries of ſucceſſion as they judge neceſſary, 
provided I may have liberty at the ſame time to join myſelf to that ſociety, in 


which I am perfuaded thoſe things are to be found which are cogent th ns 
the ſalvation of my ſoul. In this manner eccleſiaſtical liberty will be 


ſerved on all ſides, and no man will have a legiſlator impoſed upon him, but. ” 
- Whom himſelf has choſen. 


Bur fince men are ſo ſolicitous about the true church, I would only aſk. 


them here by the way, if it be not more agreeable to the church of Chriſt, 


to make the conditions of her communion conſiſt in ſuch things, and ſuch 


things only, as the Holy Spirit has in the Holy Scriptures declared, in ex- 


preſs words, to be neceſſary to ſalvation? I aſk, I ſay, whether this be not 
more agreeable to the church of Chriſt, than for men to impoſe their own. 
inventions and interpretations upon others, as if they were of divine autho- 
and to eſtabliſh by eccleſiaſtical laws, as abſolutely neceſſary to the pro- 
feſſion of - Chriſtianity, ſuch things as the Holy Scriptures do either not 


rity. 3 


mention, or at leaſt not expreſſy command? Whoſoever requires thoſe 
things in order to eccleſiaſtical communion, which Chriſt does not require 


in order to life eternal, he may perhaps indeed conſtitute a ſociety accom- 


modated to his own opinion, and his own advantage; but how that can be 
called the church of Chriſt, which is eſtabliſhed upon laws that are not his, 

and which excludes ſuch perſons from its communion, as he will one day 
receive into the kingdom of heaven, I underſtand not. 


proper place to enquire into the marks of the true church, I will only mind 


But this being not a 


thoſe that contend ſo earneſtly for the decrees of their own ſociety, and that 
cry out continually the cxuRcn,y the CHURCH, with as much noiſe, and 


perhaps upon the ſame principle, as the Epheſian filverſmiths did for their 


Diana; this, I fay, I defire to mind them of, that the Goſpel frequently 


declares that the true diſciples of Chriſt muſt ſuffer perſecution ; but that the 
| church of Chriſt thould TODD others, and force others by fire and ſword, 


to 


y fo much ſtreſs upon the divine inſtitution, and continued ſuc- 
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to embrace her faith and doctrine, I could never yet find in any of the books 


of the New Teſtament. 9 BE N 
Tux end of a religious ſociety, as has already been ſaid, is the publick wor- 


ſhip of God, and by means thereof the acquiſition of eternal life. All diſ- 
cipline ought therefore to tend to that end, and all eccleſiaſtical laws to be 


thereunto confined. Nothing ought, nor can be tranſacted in this ſociety, 


relating to the poſſeſſion of civil and worldly goods. No force is here to be 
made uſe of, upon any occaſion whatſoever: for force belongs wholly to the 
civil magiſtrate, and the poſſeſſion of all outward goods is ſubject to his 


juriſdiction. 


Bur it may be aſked, by what means then ſhall eccleſiaſtical laws be eſta- 


bliſhed, if they muſt be thus deſtitute of all compulſive power ? I anſwer, 


they muſt be eſtabliſhed by means ſuitable to the nature of ſuch things, 
| whereof the external profeſſion and obſervation, if not proceeding from a 
| thorough conviction and approbation of the mind, is altogether uſeleſs and 
_ unprofitable. The arms by which the members of this ſociety are to be 


kept within their duty, are exhortations, admonitions, and advice. If by 
theſe means the offenders will not be reclaimed, and the erroneous convinced, 


there remains nothing farther to be done, but that ſuch ſtubborn and obſti- 
nate perſons, who give no ground to hope for their reformation, ſhould be 


caſt out and ſeparated from the ſociety. This is the laſt and utmoſt force of 


eccleſiaſtical authority: no other puniſhment can thereby be inflicted, than 
that the relation ceaſing between the body and the member which is cut off, 
the perſon ſo condemned ceaſes to be a part of that church. g. 


THESE things being thus determined, let us inquire in the next place, 


how far the duty of Toleration extends, and what is required from every 
one by it. . 1 „ e 'J 


Ay firſt, I hold, that no church is bound by the duty of Toleration to 
retain any ſuch perſon in her boſom, as after admonition continues obſti- 
nately to offend againſt the laws of the ſociety. For thele being the condi- 


tion of communion, and the bond of the ſociety, if the breach of them were 


permitted without any animadverſion, the ſociety would immediately be 
thereby difſolved. But nevertheleſs, in all ſuch caſes care is to be taken that 
the ſentence of excommunication, and the execution thereof, carry with it 
no rough uſage, of word or action, whereby the ejected perſon may any ways 
be damnified in body or eſtate. For all force, as has often been ſaid, be- 
_ longs only to the magiſtrate, nor ought any private perſons, at any time, to 
uſe force; unleſs it be in ſelf-defence againſt unjuſt violence. Excommu- 
nication neither does nor can, deprive the excommunicated perſon of any of 


thoſe civil goods that he formerly poſſeſſed. All thoſe things belong to the 


civil government, and are under the magiſtrate's protection. The whole 
force of excommunication conſiſts. only in this, that the reſolution of the 
ſociety in that reſpect being declared, the union that was between the body 
and ſome member, comes thereby to be diſſolved ; and that relation cealing, 
the participation of ſome certain things, which the ſociety communicated to 


its members, and unto which no man has an 


y civil right, comes alſo to 
2 2 2 — 


Ceaſe. 
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ceaſe. For there is no civil injury done unto the excommunicated perſon, 
by the church miniſter's refuſing him that bread and wine, in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's ſupper, which was not bought with his, but other men's 
mone 
SE a No private perſon has any right, in any manner to prejudice 
another perſon. in his civil enjoyments, becauſe he is of another church or 
religion. All the rights and franchiſes that belong to him as a man, or as 
a deniſon, are inviolably to be preſerved to him. Theſe are not the buſineſs 
of religion. No violence nor injury is to be offered him, whether he be' 
| | | Chriſtian or Pagan. Nay, we muſt not content ourſelves with the narrow 
18 5 | meaſures of bare juſtice: charity, bounty, and liberality muſt be added to = 
1 it. This the Goſpel enjoins, this reaſon directs, and this that natural fel- _ 
lowſhip we are born into requires of us. If any man err from the right 1 
way, it is his own misfortune, no injury to thee: nor therefore art thou to 
puniſh him in the things of this life, becauſe thou Rory he will be mi- 
LD: ſerable in that which is to come. 
EE War I ſay concerning the mutual toleration of private perfons differing | 
os from one another in religion, I underſtand alſo of particular churches ; which 
Fob ſtand as it were in the ſame relation to each other as private perſons among 
| themſelves, nor has any one of them any manner of juriſdiction over. any 
Other, no not even when the civil magiſtrate, as it ſometimes happens, 
comes to be of this or the other communion. For the civil government can 
give no new right to the church, nor the church to the civil government. 
So that whether the magiſtrate join himſelf to any church, or ſeparate from 
it, the church remains always as it was before, a free and voluntary ſociety. 
It neither acquires the power of the ſword: by the magiſtrate's coming to it, 
nor does it loſe the right of inſtruction and excommunication by his going 
from it. This is the fundamental and immutable right of a ſpontaneous ſo- 
ciety, that it has power to remove any of its members who tranſgreſs the 
rules of its inſtitution : but it cannot, by the acceſſion of any new members, 
acquire any right of juriſdiction over thoſe that are not joined with it. And 
therefore peace, equity, and friendſhip, are always mutually to be obſerved 
by particular churches, in the ſame manner as by- private perſon without 
any pretence of ſuperiority or juriſdiction over one another. | 
THAT the thing may be made yet clearer by an example ; let us ſuppoſe | 
two churches, the. one of Arminians, the other of Calviniſts, reſiding in the 
city of Couſtantinople. Will any one ſay, that either of theſe churches has 
right to deprive the members of the other of their eſtates and liberty, as we 
' ſee practiſed elſewhere, becauſe of their differing from it in ſome doctrines or 
ceremonies, whilſt the Turks in the mean while filently ſtand by, and laugh 
to ſee with what inhuman cruelty Chriſtians thus rage againſt- Chriſtians? 
ut if one of theſe churches hath this power of treating the other ill, aſk 
Which of them it is to whom that power belongs, and by what right? It 
will be anſwered, undoubtedly, that it is the orthodox church which has the 
right of authority over the erroneous or heretical, This is, in great and ſpe- 
cious words, to lay Jan nothing at all. For every church is orthodox to it- 
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A LETTER concerning ToOLERATI1ON. 


ſelf; to others; erroneous or heretical. Whatſoever any church believes, 


it believes to be true; and the contrary thereunto, it pronounces to be error. 
So that the controverſy between theſe churches about the truth of their 
doctrines, and the purity of their worſhip, is on both ſides equal; nor is 
there any judge, either at Conſtantinople, or elſewhere upon earth, by whoſe 


ſentence it can be determined. The deciſion of that queſtion belongs only 
to the Supreme judge of all men, to whom alſo alone belongs the puniſn- 

ment of the erroneous. In the mean while, let thoſe men conſider how 
| heinouſly they ſin, who, adding injuſtice, if not to their error, yet certainly 
to their pride, do raſhly and arrogantly take upon them to miſuſe the ſer- 


vants of another maſter, who are not at all accountable to them. 


Nay, further: if it could be manifeſt which of theſe two diſſenting 


churches were in the right way, there would not accrae thereby unto the or- 


thodox any right of deſtroying the other. F or churches have neither any ju- 


riſdiction in worldly matters, nor are fire and ſword: any proper inſtruments. 


 wherewith to convince mens minds of error, and inform them of the truth. 
Loet us ſuppoſe, nevertheleſs, that the civil magiſtrate inclined to favour one 


of them, and to put his ſword into their hands, that, by his conſent, they 
might chaſtize the diſſenters as they pleaſed. Will any man ſay, that any 
right can be derived unto a Chriſtian church, over its brethren, from a 


'Turkiſh emperor? An infidel, who has himſelf no authority to puniſh 
Chriſtians for the articles of their faith, cannot confer ſuch an authority up- 
on any ſociety of Chriſtans, nor give unto them a right which he has not 


himſelf. This would be the caſe at Conſtantinople. And the reaſon of the 
thing is the ſame in any Chriſtian kingdom. The civil power is the ſame in 


every place: nor can that power, in the hands of a Chriſtian prince, confer 
any greater authority upon the church, than in the hands of a heathen ; 


which is to ſay, juſt none at all. : 


NEveRTHELESS, it is worthy to be obſerved, and lamented, that the moſt 
violent of theſe defenders. of the truth, the oppoſers of errors, the exclaimers 
againſt ſchiſm, do hardly ever let looſe this their zeal for God, with which 
they are ſo warmed and inflamed, unleſs where they have the civil magiſ- 
trate on their. ſide. But fo ſoon ag ever court- favour has given them the better 
end of the ſtaff, and they begin to feel themſelves the ſtronger, then pre- 


ſently peace and charity are to be laid aſide: otherwiſe, they are religiouſly 
to be obſerved. Where they have not the power to carry on perſecution, and 


to become maſters, there they deſire to live upon fair terms, and preach up 
Toleration. When they are not ſtrengthened with the civil power, then they 
can bear moſt patiently, and unmovedly, the contagion of idolatry, ſuper- 
| ſtition, and hereſy, in their neighbourhood ; of which, in other occaſions, 


the intereſt of religion makes them to be extremely apprehenſive. They 
do not forwardly attack thoſe errors which are in faſhion at court, or 


are countenanced by the government. Here they can be content to ſpare 
their arguments: which yet, with their leave, is the only right method of 


propagating truth, which has no ſuch way of prevailing, as when ſtrong argu- 


ments and good reaſon, are joined with the ſoftneſs of civility and good uſage. 
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A LETTER concerning TOLERATION. 


No body therefore, in fine, neither ſingle perſons, nor churches, nay, nor 


even commonwealths, have any juſt title to invade the civil rights and 


worldly goods of each other, upon pretence of religion. Thoſe that are of 
another opinion, would do well to conſider with themſelves how pernicious 
a ſeed of diſcord and war, how powerful a provocation to endleſs hatreds, 
rapines, and ſlaughters, they thereby furniſh unto mankind. No peace and 
ſecurity, no not ſo much as common friendſhip, can ever be eſtabliſhed or 
preſerved amongſt men, ſo long as this opinion prevails, “ that dominion is 
% founded in grace, and that religion is to be propagated by force of arms.” 
In the third place: Let us ſee what the duty of Toleration requires from 
thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind, from the laity, as they 
pleaſe to call us, by ſome eccleſiaſtical character and office; whether they be 
biſhops, prieſts, preſbyters, miniſters, or however elſe dignified or diftin- 
guiſhed. It is not my buſineſs to inquire here into the original of the power 


or dignity of the clergy. This only I ſay, that whenceſoever their authority 
be ſprung, ſince it is eccleſiaſtical, it ought to be confined within the bounds 
of the church, nor can it in any manner be extended to civil affairs; be- 
cauſe the church itſelf is a thing abſolutely ſeparate and diſtin& from the 
commonwealth. The boundaries on both ſides are fixed and immoveable. 


He jumbles heaven and earth together, the things moſt remote and oppoſite, 
who mixes theſe ſocieties ; which are in their original, end, buſineſs, and 
in every thing, perfectly diſtinct, and infinitely different from each other. 


No man therefore, with whatſoever eccleſiaſtical office he be dignified, can 
deprive another man that is not of his church and faith, either of liberty, 


or of any part of his worldly goods, upon the account of that difference 


which is between them in religion. For whatſoever is not lawful to the 
whole church, cannot, by any eccleſiaſtical right, become lawful to any of 


its members. 55 : . 5 . 
Bur this is not all. It is not enough that eccleſiaſtical men abſtain from 


violence and rapine, and all manner of perſecution. He that pretends to be 


a ſucceſſor of the Apoſtles, and takes upon him the office of teaching, is 


_ obliged alſo to admoniſh his hearers of the duties of peace, and good-will 
towards all men; as well towards the erroneous as the orthodox ; towards 
thoſe that differ from them in faith and worſhip, as well as towards thoſe 

that agree with them therein: and he ought induſtriouſly to exhort all men, 


whether private perſons or magiſtrates, if any ſuch there be in his church, 


to charity, meekneſs, and toleration ; and diligently endeavour to allay and 


temper all that heat, and unreaſonable averſeneſs of mind, which either any 
man's fiery zeal for his own ſect, or the craft of others, has kindled againſt 


diſſenters. I will not undertake to repreſent how happy and how great would 


be the fruit, both in church and ſtate, if the pulpits every where ſounded 
with this doctrine of peace and toleration ; leſt I ſhould ſeem to reflect too 


ſeverely upon thoſe men whoſe dignity I defire not to detract from, nor 
would have it diminiſhed either by others or themſelves. But this I ſay, 


that thus it ought to be. And if any one that profeſſes himſelf to be a mi- 
preacher of the goſpel of peace, teach other- 
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A LETTER concerning ToLERATION. 


wiſe ; he either. underſtands not, or neglects the buſineſs of his calling, and 
ſhall one day give account thereof unto the prince of peace. If Chriſtians 
are to be admoniſhed that they abſtain from all manner of revenge, even af- 


ter repeated provocations and multiplied injuries; how much more ought they 


who ſuffer nothing, who have had no harm done them, forbear violence, and 


abſtain from all manner of ill uſage towards thoſe from whom they have re- 


ceived none. This caution and temper they ought certainly to uſe towards 
thoſe who mind only their own buſineſs, and are ſolicitous for nothing but 


that, whatever men think of them, they may worſhip God in that manner 
which they are perſuaded is acceptable to him, and in which they have the 
ſtrongeſt hopes of eternal ſalvation. In private domeſtick affairs, in the ma- 
nagement of eſtates, in the conſervation of bodily health, every man may 
_ conſider what ſuits his own conveniency, and follow what courſe he likes 
| beſt. No man complains of the ill management of his neighbours affairs. 


No man is angry with another for an error committed in ſowing his land, 


or in marrying his daughter. No body corrects a ſpendthrift for conſuming 
his ſubſtance in taverns. Let any man pull down, or build, or make what 
ſoever expences he pleaſes, no body murmurs, no body controuls him ; he 


has his liberty. But if any man do not frequent the church, if he do not 


there conform his behaviour exactly to the accuſtomed ceremonies, or if he 
brings not his. children to be initiated in the ſacred myſteries of this or the 
other congregation ; this immediately cauſes an uproar, and the neighbour- 
hood is filled with noiſe and clamour. Every one is ready to be the avenger 
of ſo great a crime. And the zealots hardly have patience to refrain from 
violence and rapine, fo long till the cauſe be heard, and the poor man be, 
according to form, condemned to the loſs oſ liberty, goods, or life. Oh 


that our eccleſiaſtical orators, of every ſect, would apply themſelves with all 


the ſtrength of arguments that they are able, to the confounding of mens 
errors! But let them ſpare their perſons. Let them not ſupply their want of 
reaſons with the inſtruments of force, which belong to another juriſdiction, 
and dv ill become a churchman's hands. Let them not call in the magiſ- 


trate's authority to the aid of their eloquence, or learning; leſt perhaps, 
whilſt they pretend only love for the truth, this their intemperate zeal, 
breathing nothing but fire and ſword, betray their ambition, and ſhew that 


what they deſire is temporal dominion. For it will be very difficult to per- 

ſuade men of ſenſe, that he, who with dry eyes, and ſatisfaction of mind, 
can deliver his brother unto the executioner, to be burnt alive, does ſincerely 
and heartily concern himſelf to fave that brother from the flames of hell in 


the world to come. | 


IN the laſt place. Let us now conſider what is the magiſtrate's duty in the 


buſineſs of toleration : which is very certainly conſiderable. 
Wx have already proved, that the care of fouls does not belong to the 


- magiſtrate : not a magiſterial care, I mean, if I may fo call it, which conſiſts 
in preſcribing by laws, and compelling by puniſhments. But a charitable. 
care, which conſiſts in teaching, admoniſhing, and perſuading, cannot be de- 
nied unto any man. The care therefore of every man's ſoul belongs unto- 


O 
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A LETTER concerning ToLERATION. 
himſelf, and 1s to be left unto himſelf. But what if he neglect the care of 


his ſoul? I anſwer, what if he negle& the care of his health, or of his 


eſtate, which things are nearlier related to the government of the magiſtrate 
than the other? Will the magiſtrate provide by an expreſs law, that ſuch an 
one ſhall not become poor or fick? Laws provide, as much as is poſſible, 
that the goods and health of ſubjects be not injured by the fraud or violence 
of others; they do not guard them from the negligence or ill-huſbandry of 
the poſſeſſors themſelves. No man can be forced to be rich or healthful, 
whether he will or no. Nay, God himſelf will not fave men againſt their 
wills. Let us ſuppoſe, however, that ſome prince were defirous to force 
his ſubjects to accumulate riches, or to preſerve the health and ſtrength of 


their bodies. Shall it be provided by law, that they muſt conſult none but 
Roman phyſicians, and ſhall every one be bound to live according to their 


preſcriptions? What, ſhall no potion, no broth be taken, but what is pre- 
pared either in the Vatican, ſuppoſe, or in a Geneva ſhop ? Or, to make 
theſe ſubjects rich, ſhall they all be obliged by law to become merchants, or 


muſicians ? Or, ſhall every one turn victualler, or ſmith, becauſe there are 


ſome that maintain their families plentifully, and grow rich in thoſe profeſ- 


ſions? But it may be ſaid, there are a thouſand ways to wealth, but one 
only way to heaven. It is well ſaid indeed, eſpecially by thoſe that plead for 


compelling men into this or the other way. For if there were ſeveral ways 


that lead thither, there would not be ſo much as a pretence left for compul- 
Hon. But now, if I be marching vn with my utmoſt vigour, in that way 
which, according to the ſacred geography, leads ſtrait to Jeruſalem ; why 
am I beaten and ill uſed by others, becauſe, perhaps, I wear not buſkins ; 
becauſe my hair is not of the right cut; becauſe, perhaps, I have not been 


dipt in the right faſhion; becauſe I eat fleſh upon the road, or ſome other 


food which agrees with my ſtomach; becauſe I avoid certain by-ways, 
which ſeem unto me to lead into briars or precipices; becauſe amongſt the 
ſeveral paths that are in the fame road, I chooſe that to walk in which ſeems 
to be the ſtreighteſt and cleaneſt ; becauſe I avoid to keep company with 
ſome travellers that are leſs grave, and others that are more ſour than they 
ought to be; or in fine, becauſe I follow a guide that either is, or is not, 
cloathed in white, and crowned with a mitre ? Certainly, if we confider 


right, we ſhall find that for the moſt part they are ſuch frivolous things as 


theſe, that, without any prejudice to religion or the ſalvation of ſouls, if 
not accompanied with ſuperſtition or hypocriſy, might either be obſerved or 
_ omitted ; I ſay, they are ſuch like things as theſe, which breed implacable 
enmities amongſt Chriſtian brethren, who are all agreed in the ſubſtantial and 


truly fundamental patt of religion. 


Bur let us grant unto theſe zealots, who condemn all things that are not 
of their mode, that from theſe circumſtances ariſe different ends. What ſhall 
we conclude from thence? There is only one of theſe which is the true way 


to eternal happineſs. But in this great variety of ways that men follow; it 


is ſtill doubted which is this right one. Now neither the care of the com- 


monwealth, nor the right of enacting laws, does diſeover this way that leads 


to 
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* A LETTER concerning TOLERATION. 361 
Fr j if to heaven more certainly to the magiſtrate, than every private man's ſearch 
" and ſtudy diſcovers it unto himſelf. I haye a weak body, ſunk under a lan- 


Fay iy guiſhing diſeaſe, for which, I ſuppoſe, there is only one remedy, but that 
4 unknown. Does it therefore belong unto the magiſtrate to preſcribe me a 
remedy, becauſe there is but one, and becauſe it is unknown ? Becauſe there 
is but one way for me to eſcape death, will it therefore be ſafe for me to 
do whatſoever the magiſtrate ordains? Thoſe things that every man ought 
 fincerely to enquire into himſelf, and by meditation, ſtudy, ſearch, and his 
own endeavours, attain the knowledge of, cannot be looked upon as the 
| peculiar profeſſion of any one ſort of men. Princes indeed are born ſuperior 
_ unto other men in power, but in nature equal. Neither the right, nor the 


mw art of ruling, does neceſſarily carry along with it the certain knowledge of | 
. other things; and leaſt of all of the true religion. For if it were ſo, how | 
1 could it come to paſs that the lords of the earth ſhould differ ſo vaſtly as they | 
1 do in religious matters? But let us grant that it is probable the way to eter- | 
1 nal life may be better known by a prince than by his ſubjects; or at leaſt, | 
N that in this incertitude of things, the ſafeſt and moſt commodious way for 
private perſons is to follow his dictates. You will ſay, what then? If he 


ſhould bid you follow merchandize for your livelihood, would you decline 
that courſe for fear it ſhould not ſucceed ? I anſwer : I would turn merchant 
upon the prince's command, becauſe in caſe I ſhould have ill ſucceſs in trade, 
he is abundantly able to make up my loſs ſome other way. If it be true, as 
he pretends, that he deſires I ſhould thrive and grow rich, he can ſet me up 
again when unſucceſsful voyages have broke me. But this is not the caſe, in 
the things that regard the life to come. If there I take wrong courſe, if 
in that reſpe& I am once undone, it is not in the magiſtrate's power to re- 
pair my loſs, to eaſe my ſuffering, or to reſtore me in any meaſure, much 
leſs entirely, to a good eſtate, What ſecurity can be given for the kingdom 
of heaven ? . „ 3 „„ 
PERHAPS ſome will ſay, that they do not ſuppoſe this infallible judgment, 
that all men are bound to follow in the affairs of religion, to be in the civil 
magiſtrate, but in the church. What the church has determined, that the 
civil magiſtrate orders to be obſerved; and he provides by his authority that 
no body ſhall either act or believe, in the buſineſs of religion, otherwiſe than 
the church teaches. So that the judgment of thoſe things is in the church. 
The magiſtrate himſelf yields obedience thereunto, and requires the like 
obedience from others. I anſwer : Who ſees not how frequently the name 
of the church, which was fo venerable in the time of the Apoſtle's, has been 
made uſe of to throw duſt in peoples eyes, in following ages? But however, 
in the preſent caſe it helps us not. The one only narrow way which leads 
to heaven is not better known to the magiſtrate than to private perſons, and 
therefore I cannot ſafely take him for my guide, who may probably be as ig- 
norant of the way as myſelf, and who certainly is leſs concerned for my ſal- 
vation than I myſelf am. Amongſt ſo many kings of the Jews, how many 
of them were there whom any Iſraclite, thus blindly following, had not 
fallen into idolatry, and thereby into deſtruction ? Yet nevertheleſs, you bid 
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= emperors is very well known. 


dcleſiaſtical authority and advice of others. 


whoſe differences and diſputes are ſufficiently known, cannot be any founder, 
or ſafer than his: nor can all their ſuffrages joined together add any new 
ſtrength unto the civil power. Though this alſo muſt be taken notice of, that 
' princes ſeldom have any regard to the ſuffrages of eccleſiaſticks that are not 


tbis controverſy, is this. 


bound, and the wy that he ee be truly evangelical, yet if I be not 
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me be of good courage, and tell me that all is now ſafe and ſecure, becauſe 
the magiſtrate does not now enjoin the obſervance, of his own decrees in 
matters of religion, but only the decrees of the church. Of what church I 


beſeech you? Of that certainly which likes him beſt. As if he that com- 


pels me by laws and penalties to enter into this or the other church, did not 
interpoſe his own judgment in the matter. What difference is there whether 
he lead me himſelf, or deliver me over to be led by others? I depend both 


ways upon his will, and it is he that determines both ways of my eternal 
ate 


any thing to be done by his ſubje&s in divine worſhip, but what was ap- 


proved by the counſel of prieſts, and declared to be of divine right by the 


doors of their church? If the religion of any church become therefore 


true and ſaving, becauſe the head of that ſe, the prelates and prieſts, and 


thoſe of that tribe, do all of them, with all their might, extol and praiſe it ; 


what religion can ever be accounted erroneous, falſe and deſtructive? I am 
doubtful concerning the doctrine of the Socinians, I am ſuſpicious of the way 


of worſhip practiſed by the Papiſts, or Lutherans ; will it be ever a jot the 


ſafer for me to join either unto the one or the other of thoſe churches, upon 
the magiſtrate's command, becauſe he commands nothing in religion but by 
the authority and counſel of the doctors of that church? 


Bur to ſpeak the truth, we muſt acknowledge that the church, if a con- 


vention of clergymen, making canons, muſt be called by that name, is for 
the moſt part more apt to be influenced by the court, than the court by the 
church. How the church was under the viciſſitude of orthodox and Arian 


Or if thoſe things be too remote, our modern 
Engliſh hiſtory affords us freſher examples, in the reigns of Henry VIII, 


Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, how eafily and ſmoothly the clergy 
changed their decrees, their articles of faith, their form of worſhip, every 


thing according to the inclination of thoſe kings and queens. Yet were 
_ thoſe kings and queens of ſuch different minds, in point of religion, and en- 
joined thereupon ſuch different things, that no man in his wits, I had almoſt 


ſaid none but an atheiſt, will preſume to ſay that any ſincere and upright 


worſhipper of God could, with a ſafe conſcience, obey their ſeveral decrees. 
To conclude, It is the ſame thing whether a king that” preſcribes laws to 


another man's religion pretend to do it by his own judgment, 6r by the ec- 
The decifions of church- men, 


favourers of their own faith and way of worſhip. 


Bou x after all, the principal conſideration, and which abſolutely nn 
Although the magiſtrate's opinion in religion be 


Would an Ifraclite, that had worſhipped Baal upon the command of 
his king, have been in any better condition, becauſe ſome body had told him 
that the king ordered nothing in religion upon his own head, nor commanded 
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thoroughly perſuaded thereof in my own mind, there wall be no ſafety for 


me in following it. No way whatſoever that I ſhall walk in againſt the 


dictates of my conſcience, will ever bring me to the manſions of the bleſſed. 
I may grow rich by an art that I take not delight in; I may be cured of 
ſome diſeaſe by remedies that I have not faith in; but I cannot be ſaved by 
a religion that I diſtruſt, and by a worſhip that J abhor. It is in vain for an 


unbeliever to take up the outward ſhew of another man's profeſſion. Faith 
only, and inward fincerity, are the things that procure acceptance with God. 
The moſt likely and moſt approved remedy can have no effect upon the pa- 
tient, if his ſtomach reject it as ſoon as taken. And you will in vain cram 
a medicine down a ſick man's throat, which his particular conſtitution will 
be ſure to turn into poiſon. In a word: Whatſoever may be doubtful in 
religion, yet this at leaſt is certain, that no religion, which J believe not to 
be true, can be either true, or profitable unto me. In vain therefore do 
princes compel their ſubjects to come into their church-communion, under 


pretence of ſaving their ſouls. If they believe, they will come of their own 


accord; if they believe not, their coming will nothing avail them. Ho] 
great ſoever, in fine, may be the Provence of good-will and charity, and con- 
alv "als, men cannot be forced to be ſaved whe- 
ther they will or no. And therefore, when all is done, they muſt be left to 
their own conſciences. F 8 5 5 
Having thus at length freed men from all dominion over one another in 
matters of religion, let us now conſider what they are to do. All men know 
and acknowledge that God ought to be publickly worſhipped. Why other 

wiſe do they compel one another unto the publick aſſemblies ? Men therefore 
_ conſtituted in this liberty are to enter into ſome religious ſociety, that they 

may meet together, not only for mutual edification, but to own to the world 
that they worſhip God, and offer unto his divine majeſty ſuch ſervice as 
they themſelves are not aſhamed of, and ſuch as they think not unworthy 
of him, nor unacceptable to him; and finally that by the purity of doctrine, 
| holineſs of life, and decent form of worſhip, they may draw others unto the 


cern for the ſalvation of mens ſon 


love of the true religion, and perform ſuch other things in religion as cannot 
be done by each private man apart. >. N 


Tuxsz religious ſocieties I call churches : and theſe I ſay the magiſtrate 
ougght to tolerate. For the buſineſs of theſe aſſemblies of the people is no- 
thing but what is lawful for every man in particular to take care of; I mean 
the falvation of their ſouls : nor in this caſe is there any difference between 
the national church, and other ſeparated congregations. = 
Bur as in every church there are two things eſpecially to be conſidered ; 
the outward form and rites of worſhip, and the doctrines and articles of | 


faith; theſe things muſt be handled each diſtinctly; that ſo the whole mat- 
ter of Toleration may the more clearly be underſtood. N ES 


CoNnCERNING outward worſhip, I fay, in the firit place, that the magiſ- 
trate has no power to enforce by law, either in his own church, or much leſs 
in another, the uſe of any rites or ceremonies whatſoever in the worſhip of 
God. And this, not only becauſe theſe churches are free ſocieties, but be- 
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cauſe whatſoever is practiſed in the worſhip of God, is only ſo far juſtifiable 
| as it is believed by thoſe that practiſe it to be acceptable unto him. Whatſo- 

| ever is not done with that aſſurance of faith, is neither well in itſelf, nor can 

| it be acceptable to God. To impoſe ſuch things therefore upon any people, 

| contrary to their own judgment, is in effect to command them to offend 
| | God; which, conſidering that the end of all religion is to pleaſe him, and 

| that liberty is eſſentially neceſſary to that end, appears to be abſurd beyond 
| expreſſion. | „„ alk 85 „ 5 
3 Bur perhaps it may be concluded from hence, that I deny unto the ma- 
{ giſtrate all manner of power about indifferent things; which if it be not 
| granted, the whole ſubject matter of law-making is taken away. No, I 
| | readily grant that indifferent things; and perhaps none but ſuch, are ſub- 
is jected to the legiſlative power. But it does not therefore follow that the 
i= | magiſtrate may ordain whatſoever he pleaſes concerning any thing that is in- 
1 Attfferent. The publick good is the rule and meaſure of all law-making. If 
1 a thing be not uſeful to the commonwealth, though it be ever ſo indifferent, 
| it may not preſently be eſtabliſhed by law. 1 


Bur further: Things ever fo indifferent in their own nature, when they 
are brought into the church and worſhip of God, are removed out of the 
186 reach of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction, becauſe in that uſe they have no con- 

„ nection at all with civil affairs. The only buſineſs of the church is the ſal- 
vation of ſouls: and it no ways concerns the commonwealth, or any mem 
ber of it, that this, or the other ceremony be there made uſe of. Neither 


i 2 the uſe, nor the omiſſion of any ceremonies in thoſe religious aſſemblies, 45 
i 55 _ does either advantage or prejudice thelife, liberty, or eſtate, of any man. For To 
' example: Let it be granted, that the waſhing of an infant with water is in 1 5 
N itſelf an indifferent thing. Let it be granted alſo, that if the magiſtrate un- YL 
derſtand ſuch waſhing to be profitable to the curing or preventing of any 114 
l | diſeaſe that children are ſubject unto, and efteem the matter weighty enough SY 
| to be taken care of by a law, in that caſe he may order it to be done. But Oh 
| | will any one therefore ſay, that the magiſtrate has the ſame right to ordain, 115 
| | by law, that all children ſhall be baptized by prieſts, in the ſacred font, in mt 
8 order to the purification of their ſouls? The extreme difference of theſe two Ea 
'F caſes is viſible to every one at firſt fight. Or let us apply the laft caſe to the 1555 
f child of a Jew, and the thing will ſpeak itſelf. For what hinders but a Chrif- 1 
| tian magiſtrate may have ſubjects that are Jews? Now if we acknowledge i 
| that ſuch an injury may not be done unto a Jew, as to compel him againſt his 1 
[ own opinion, to practiſe in his religion a thing that is in its nature indif- . 
ferent; how can we maintain that any thing of this kind may be done to a Fi 
Chriſtian ?. CCC . i e WL; 

AAN: Things in their own nature indifferent, cannot, by any human 3 

authority, be made any part of the worſhip of God, for this very reaſon; 55 
Lo becauſe they are indifferent. For ſince indifferent things are not capable, by TK 
| any virtue if their own, to propitiate the Deity; no human power or autho- 1 
ity can confer on them ſo much dignity and excellency as to enable them to | 

=: do it. In the common affairs of life, that uſe of indifferent things which 8 
| 5 __ God 8 
| 1 
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God has not forbidden, is free and lawful : and therefore in thoſe things 
human authority has place. But it is not ſo in matters of religion. Things 


indifferent are not otherwiſe lawful in the worſhip of God than as they are 


inſtituted by God himſelf; and as he, by ſome poſitive command, has or- 
dained them to be made a part of that worſhip which he will vouchſafe to 
accept of at the hands of poor ſinful men. Nor when an incenſed Deity 


ſhall aſk us, Who has required theſe, or ſuch like things at your hands?“ 
Will it be enough to anſwer him, that the magiſtrate commanded them. If 


civil juriſdiction extended thus far, what might not lawfully be introduced 
into reſigion ? What hodge-podge of ceremonies, what ſuperſtitious inven- 


tions, built upon the magiſtrate's authority, might not, againſt conſcience, 


be impoſed upon the worſhippers of God? For the greateit part of theſe 


ceremonies and ſuperſtitions conſiſts in the religious uſe of ſuch things as are 
in their own nature indifferent: nor are they ſinful upon any other account, 
than becauſe God is not the author of them. The ſprinkling of water, and 
the uſe of bread and wine, are both in their own nature, and in the ordi- 
nary occaſions of life, altogether indifferent. Will any man therefore ſay 


that theſe things could have been introduced into religion, and made a part 


of divine worſhip, if not by divine inſtitution? If any human authority or 
civil power could have done this, why might it not alſo enjoin the eating of 
fiſh, and drinking of ale, in the holy banquet, as a part of divine worſhip ?. 
Why not the ſprinkling of the blood of beaſts in churches, and expiations 
by water or fire, and abundance more of this kind? But theſe things, how 
indifferent ſoever they be in common uſes, when they come to be annexed 
_ unto divine worſhip, without divine authority, they are as abominable to 
God, as the ſacrifice of a dog. And why a dog ſo abominable ? What dif- 
| ference is there between a dog and a goat, in reſpect of the divine nature, 
equally and infinitely diſtant from all affinity with matter; unleſs it be that 
God required the uſe of the one in his worſhip, and not of the other? We 
ſee therefore that indifferent things, how much ſoever they be under the 
power of the civil magiſtrate, yet cannot upon that pretence be introduced. 
into religion, and impoſed upon religious aſſemblies ; becauſe in the worſhip 


of God they wholly ceaſe to be indifferent. He that worſhips God does it 
with deſign to pleaſe him and procure his favour. But that cannot be 
done by him, who, upon the command of another, offers unto God that 


which he knows will be diſpleaſing to him, becauſe not commanded by him- 


ſelf. This is not to pleaſe God, or appeaſe his wrath, but willingly and 
knowingly to provoke him, by a manifeſt contempt ; which is a thing abſo- 


lutely repugnant to the nature and end of worſhip. 


Bor it will here beaſked: If nothing belonging to divine worſhip be leſt 


to human diſcretion, how is it then that churches themſelves have the power 

of ordering any thing about the time and place of worſhip, and the like ? 
To this I anſwer; that in religious worſhip we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
what is part of the worſhip itſelf, and what is but a circumſtance. That is 


a part of the worſhip which is believed to be appointed by God, and to be 


well pleaſing to him; and therefore that is neceſſary. Circumſtances are 
| | = fac h- 
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ſuch things which, though in general they cannot be ſeparated from worſhip, 
yet the particular inſtances or modifications of them are not determined; 
and therefore they are indifferent. Of this fort are the time and place of 


worſhip, the habit and poſture of him that worſhips. Theſe are circum- 


ſtances, and perfectly indifferent, where God has not given any expreſs com- 
mand about them. For example: Amongſt the Jews, the time and place 
of their worſhip, and the habits of thoſe that officiated in it, were not mere 

circumſtances, but a part of the worſhip itſelf ; in which if any thing were 


defective, or different from the inſtitution, they could not hope that it 
would be accepted by God. But theſe, to Chriſtians under the liberty of 


the Goſpel, are mere circumſtances of worſhip, which the prudence of eve- 
ry church may bring into ſuch uſe as ſhall be judged moſt ſubſervient to the 
end of order, decency, and edification. Though even under the Goſpel alſo, 
thoſe who believe the firſt, or the ſeventh day to be ſet apart by God, and 
conſecrated ſtill to his worſhip ; to them that portion of time is not a ſimple 


circumſtance, but a real part of divine worſhip, which can neither be changed 
nor neglected. „„ 5 15 RO: 


In the next place: As the magiſtrate has no power to impoſe by his laws, 
the uſe of any rites and ceremonies in any church, ſo neither has he any 
power to forbid the uſe of ſuch rites and ceremonies as are already received, 
approved, and practiſed by any church: becauſe if he did fo, he would de- 


troy the church itſelf; the end of whoſe inſtitution is only to worſhip God 


With freedom, after its own manner. 


To will fay, by this rule, if ſome congregations ſhould have a mind to 
ſacrifice infants, or, as the primitive Chriſtians were falſly accuſed, luſtfully 
_ pollute themſelves in promiſcuous uncleanneſs, or practiſe any other ſuch 
| heinous enormities; is the magiſtrate obliged to tolerate them, becauſe they 


are committed in a religious aſſembly? I anſwer, No. Thele things are 


not lawful in the ordinary courſe of life, nor in any private houſe; and 


therefore neither are they ſo in the worſhip of God, or in any religious 
meeting. But indeed if any people congregated upon account of religion, 


' ſhould be deſirous to ſacrifice a calf, I deny that that ought to be prohibited 
by a law. Meliboeus, whoſe calf it is, may lawfully kill his calf at home, 


and burn any part of it that he thinks fit. For no injury is thereby done to 
any one, no prejudice to another man's goods. And for the ſame reaſon he 
may kill his cal alſo in a religious meeting. Whether the doing fo be well- 


pleaſing to God or no, it is their part to conſider that do it. The part of 
the magiſtrate is only to take care that the commonwealth receive no pre- 


judice, and that there be no injury done to any man, either in life or eſtate. 
And thus what may be ſpent on a feaſt, may be ſpent on a ſacrifice. But if 
peradventure ſuch were the ſtate of things, that the intereſt of the common- 
wealth required all {laughter of beaſts ſhould be forborn for ſome while, in 
order to the increaſing of the ſtock of cattle, that had been deſtroyed by 
ſome extraordinary murrain; who ſees not that the magiſtrate, in ſuch a 
cate, may forbid all his ſubjects to kill any calves for any uſe whatſoever ? 
Only it is to be obſerved, that in this cafe the law is not made about a reli- 
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ious, but a political matter: nor is the ſacrifice, but the laughter of calves 
thereby prohibited. 3 6 
By this we ſee what difference there is between the church and the com- 
monwealth. Whatſoever is lawful in the commonwealth, cannot be pro- 
hibited by the magiſtrate in the church. Whatſoever is permitted unto any 
of his ſubjects for their ordinary uſe, neither can nor ought to be forbidden 
by him to any ſect of people for their religious uſes. If any man may law- 


fully take bread or wine, either fitting or kneeling in his own houſe, the 


law ought not to abridge him of the ſame liberty in his religious worſhip ; 


though in the church the uſe of bread and wine be very different, and be 
there applied to the myſteries of faith, and rites of divine worſhip. But | 
thoſe things that are prejudicial to the commonweal of a people in their or- 
dinary uſe, and are therefore forbidden by laws, thoſe things ought not to 
be permitted to churches in their ſacred rites. Only the magiſtrate ought 
always to be very careful that he do not miſuſe his authority, to the oppreſſion 
of any church, under pretence of publick good. . 


Ix may be ſaid, what if a church be idolatrous, is that alſo to be tolerated by 
the magiſtrate? In anſwer, I aſk, what power can be given to the magiſtrate for 
the ſuppreſſion of an idolatrous church, which may not, in time and place, 
be made uſe of to the ruin of an orthodox one? For it muſt be remembered, 


that the civil power is the ſame every where, and the religion of every 
prince is orthodox to himſelf. If therefore ſuch a power be granted unto the 


civil magiſtrate in ſpirituals, as that at Geneva, for example; he may extir- 


pate, by violence and blood, the religion which is there reputed idolatrous; 


by the ſame rule, another magiſtrate, in ſome, neighbouring country, may 


oppreſs the reformed religion; and, in India, the Chriſtian. The civil 


power can either change every thing in religion, according to the prince's 
_ Pleaſure, or it can change nothing. If it be once permitted to introduce any 
thing into religion, by the means of laws and penalties, there can be no 
bounds put to it; but it will in the fame manner be lawful to alter every 
thing, according to that rule of truth which the magiſtrate has framed unto 
himſelf. No man whatſoever ought therefore to be deprived of his terreſ- 
trial enjoyments, upon account of his religion. Not even Americans, ſub- 
jected unto a Chriſtian prince, are to be puniſhed either in body or goods, 
for not embracing our faith and worſhip. If they are perſuaded that they 
Pleaſe God in obſerving the rites of their own country, and that they ſhall 
obtain happineſs by that means, they are to be left unto God and themſelves. 
Let us trace this matter to the bottom. Thus it is: an inconſiderable and 
weak number of Chriſtians, deſtitute of every thing, arrive in a pagan 
country; theſe foreigners beſeech the inhabitants, by the bowels of huma- 
nity, that they would ſuccour them with the neceſſaries of life; thoſe 
neceſſaries are given them, habitations are granted, and they all join toge- 


ther, and grow up into one body of people, The Chriſtian religion by this 


means takes root in that country, and ſpreads itſelf; but does not {ſuddenly 
grow the ſtrongeſt, While things are in this condition, peace, friendſhip, | 


faith, and equal juſtice, are preſerved amongſt them. At length the ma- 


giſtrate 


touſneſs, rapine, and ambition. 
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giſtrate becomes a Chriſtian, and by that means their party becomes the 
molt powerful. Then immediately all compacts are to be broken, all civil 
rights to be violated, that idolatry may be extirpated : and unleſs theſe inno- 
cent pagans, ſtrict obſervers of the rules of equity and the law of nature, 
and no ways offending againſt the laws of the ſociety, I ſay unleſs they will 
forſake their ancient religion, and embrace a new and ſtrange one, they are 
to be turned out of the lands and poſſeſſions of their forefathers, and perhaps 
deprived of life itſelf. Then at laſt it appears what zeal for the church, 
joined with the deſire of dominion, is capable to produce; and how eaſily 
the pretence of religion, and of the care of ſouls, ſerves for a cloak to cove- 
Now whoſoever maintains that idolatry is to be rooted out of any place by 
laws, puniſhments, fire and ſword, may apply this ſtory to himſelf. For the 
reaſon of the thing is equal, both in America and Europe. And neither 


pagans there, nor any diſſenting Chriſtians here, can with any right be de- 


prived of their worldly goods, by the predominating faction of a court- 
church : nor are any civil rights to be either changed or violated upon account 
of religion in one place more than another. . . 

Bur idolatry, ſay ſome, is a fin, and therefore not to be tolerated. If 
they ſaid it were therefore to be avoided, the inference were good. But it 


does not follow, that becauſe it is a fin it ought therefore to be puniſhed by 


the magiſtrate. For it does not belong unto the magiſtrate to make uſe of 
his ſword in puniſhing every thing, indifferently, that he takes to be a ſin 
againſt God. Covetouſneſs, uncharitableneſs, idleneſs, and many other 


things are fins, by the conſent of all men, which yet no man ever ſaid were 
to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate. The reaſon is, becauſe they are not pre- 
judicial to other mens rights, nor do they break the publick peace of ſocieties. 
Nay, even the fins of lying and perjury are no where puniſhable by laws; 


unleſs in certain caſes, in which the real turpitude of the thing, and the of- 
fence againſt God, are not conſidered, but only the injury done unto mens 


neighbours, and to the commonwealth. And what if in another country, 


to a Mahometan or a pagan prince, the Chriſtian religion ſeem falſe and of- 


fenſive to God; may not the Chriſtians for the ſame reaſon, and after the ſame 


manner, be extirpated there? TTT 
Bur it may be urged farther, that by the law of Moſes, idolaters were to be 


rooted out. True indeed, by the law of Moſes; but that is not obligatory | 


to us Chriſtians. No body pretends that every thing, generally, enjoined 


by the law of Moſes, ought to be practiſed by Chriſtians. But there is no- 


thing more frivolous than that common diſtinction of moral, judicial, and 
ceremonzal law, which men ordinarily make uſe of. For no poſitive law 


whatſoever can oblige any people but thoſe to whom it is given. Hear 


O Iſrael,“ ſufficiently reſtrains the obligation of the law of Moſes only to that 
people. And this conſideration alone is anſwer enough unto thoſe that urge 
tne authority of the law of Moſes, for the inflicting of capital puniſhments 
upon idolaters. But however, I will examine this argument a little more 
particularly. 4 5 „ 
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Tux caſe of idolaters, in reſpect of the Jewiſh corcamomwealch, folls un- 
der a double conſideration. The firſt is of thoſe, who, being initiated in the 
Moſaical rites, and made citizens of that commonwealth, did afterwards 
apoſtatiſe from the worſhip of the God of Iſrael. Theęſe were proceeded 


againſt as traitors and rebels, guilty of no leſs than high treaſon. For the 


commonwealth of the Jews, different in that from all others, was an abſo- 


lute theacracy : nor was there, or could there be, any difference between that 
commonwealth and the church. The laws eſtabliſhed there concerning the 


worſhip of one inviſible Deity, were the civil laws of that people, and a part 
of their political government, in which God himſelf was the legiſlator. 


Now if any one can ſhew me where there is a commonwealth, at this time, 


conſtituted upon that foundation, I will acknowledge that the eccleſiaſtical 
laws do there unavoidably become a part of the civil; and that the ſubjects 


of that government both may, and ought to be kept in ſtrict conformity with 
that church, by the civil power. But there is abſolutely no ſuch thing, un- 


der the Goſpel, as a Chriſtian commonwealth. There are, indeed, many 


cities and kingdoms that have embraced the faith of Chriſt, but they have 


retained their ancient form of government; with which the law of Chriſt 


hath not at all meddled. He, indeed, hath taught men how, by faith and 
good works, they may attain eternal life. But he inſtituted no common=- 
wealth. He preſcribed unto his followers no new and peculiar form of go- 

vernment, nor put he the ſword into any magiſtrate's hand, with commiſſion 


to make uſe of it in forcing men to forſake their former religion, and re- 


SECONDLY, Foreigners, and ſuch as were ſtrangers to the commonwealth 


of Iſrael, were not compelled by force to obſerve the rites of the Moſaical law. 
But, on the contrary, in the very ſame place where it is ordered“ that 
* an Iſraelite that was an idolater ſhould be put to death, there it is provided 


* that ſtrangers ſhould not be vexed nor oppreſſed,” Exod. xxii. I confeſs that 


the ſeven nations that poſſeſſed the land which was promiſed to the Iſraelites, 
were utterly to be cut off. But this was not ſingly becauſe they were idola- 
ters. For if that had been the reaſon, why were the Moabites and other 
nations to be ſpared? No; the reaſon is this. God being in a peculiar 


manner the king of the Jews, he could not ſuffer the adoration of any other 


Deity, which was properly an a& of high-treaſon againſt himſelf, in the 
land of Canaan, which was his kingdom. For ſuch a manifeſt revolt could 
no ways conſiſt with his dominion, which was perfectly political, in that 
country, All idolatry was therefore to be rooted out of the bounds of his 
kingdom; becauſe it was an acknowledgment of another God, that is to 
May, another king, againſt the laws of empire. The inhabitants were alſo 
to be driven out, that the entire poſſeſſion of the land might be given to 
the Iſraelites. And for the like reaſon the Emims and the Horims were dri- 


ven out of their countries by the children of Eſau and Lot; and their lands, 


upon the ſame grounds, given by God to the invaders, Deut. ii. But though | 
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all idolatry was thus rooted out of the land of Canaan, yet every idolater 


was not brought to execution. The whole family of Rahab, the whole na- 
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tion of the Gibeonites, articled with Joſhua, and were allowed by treaty . 
and there were many captives amongſt the Jews, who were idolaters: Da- 


vid and Solomon ſubdued many countries without the confines of the Land of 


Promiſe, and carried their conqueſts as far as Euphrates. Amongſt ſo many 


captives taken, of ſo many nations reduced under their obedience, we find not 


one man forced into the Jewiſh religion, and the worſhip of the true God, 
and puniſhed for idolatry, though all of them were certainly guilty of it. If 


ay one indeed, becoming a proſelyte, deſired to be made a deniſon of their 


commonwealth, he was obliged to ſubmit unto their laws; that is, to em- 


brace their religion. But this he did willingly, on his own accord, not by 
conſtraint. He did not unwillingly ſubmit, to ſhew his obedience ; but he 
ſought and ſolicited for it, as a privilege. And as ſoon as he was admitted, 


he became ſubject to the laws of the commonwealth, by which all idolatry 


was forbidden within the borders of the land of. Canaan. But that law, as 


J have ſaid, did not reach to any of thoſe regions, however ſubjected unto 


the Jews, that were ſituated without thoſe bounds. 


Tnus far concerning outward worſhip. Let us now conſider articles of 
faith. 5 ; | 


THe articles of religion are ſome of them practical, and ſome ſpeculative. 
Now, though both forts conſiſt in the knowledge of truth, yet theſe terminate 


ſimply in the underſtanding, thoſe influence the will and manners. Specu-, 


lative opinions, therefore, and articles of faith, as they are called, which are 


required only to be believed, cannot be impoſed on any church by the law 

of the land. For it is abſurd that things ſhould be enjoined by laws, which 
are not in mens power to perform. And to believe this or that to be true, 
does not depend upon our will. But of this enough has been faid already. 


But, will ſome ſay, let men at leaſt profeſs that they believe. A ſweet reli- 
gion indeed, that obliges men to diſſemble, and tell lies both to God and 
man, for the falvation of their ſouls! If the magiſtrate thinks to ſave men 
thus, he ſeems to underſtand little of the way of falvation. And if he does 


it not in order to fave them, why is he fo ſolicitous about the articles of 
faith as to enact them by a law? i = : 


ForRTHrR, The magiſtrate ought not to forbid the preaching or profeſſing 


of any ſpeculative- opinions in any church, becauſe they have no manner of 
relation to the civil rights of the ſubjects. If a Roman Catholick believe that 


to be really the body of Chriſt, which another man calls bread, he does no 


injury thereby to his neighbour. If a Jew does not believe the New Teſta- 
ment to. be the word of God, he does not thereby alter any thing in mens 


Civil rights. If a heathen doubt of both Teſtaments, he is not therefore to 


be puniſhed as a pernicious citizen. The power of the magiſtrate, and the 
eſtates of the people, may be equally ſecure, whether any man believe theſe 
things or no. I readily grant, that theſe opinions are falſe and abſurd. But 
the buſineſs of laws is not to provide for the truth of opinions, but for 
the ſafety and ſecurity of the commonwealth, and of every particular man's 


goods and perſon. And fo it ought to be. For truth certainly would do 
well enough, if ſhe were once left to ſhift for herſelf, She ſeldom has re- 


ceived 
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ceived, and I fear never will receive, much aſſiſtance from the power of 
great men, to whom ſhe is but rarely known, and more rarely welcome. 
She is not taught by laws, nor has ſhe any need of force to procure her en- 
trance into the minds of men. Frrors indeed prevail by the aſſiſtance of 
foreign and borrowed ſuccours, Out if muth makes not her way into the 


underſtanding by her own light, ſhe will be but the weaker for any borrowed 


force violence can add to her. Thus much for ſpeculative opinions. Let us 


now proceed to practical ones, | 


A 600d life, in which conſiſts not the leaſt part of religion and true piety, 


concerns alſo the civil government: and in it lies the ſafety both of mens 


ſouls, and of the commonwealth. Moral actions belong therefore to the 


juriſdiction both of the outward and-inward court; both of the civil and do- 
meſtick governor; I mean, both of the magiſtrate and conſcience. Here 


therefore is great danger, leſt one of theſe juriſdictions intrench upon the 


other, and diſcord ariſe between the keeper of the publick peace and the 
overſeers of ſouls. But if what has been already ſaid concerning the limits 


of both theſe governments be rightly conſidered, it will eaſily remove all dif- 
ficulty in this matter. Ft 1 


EvERY man has an immortal ſoul, capable of eternal happineſs or miſery ; 
whoſe happineſs depending upon his believing and doing thoſe things in this 
life, which are neceſſary to the obtaining of God's favour, and are preſcribed 
by God to that end; it follows from thence; firſt, that the obſervance of 
theſe things is the higheſt obligation that lies upon mankind, and that our 
utmoſt care, application, and diligence, ought to be exerciſed in the ſearch 


and performance of them; becauſe there is nothing in this world that is of 
any confideration in compariſon with eternity. Secondly, that ſeeing one 
man does not violate the right of another, by his erroneous opinions, and 
undue manner of worſhip, nor is his perdition any prejudice to another 


man's affairs; therefore the care of each man's ſalvation belongs only to 


himſelf. But I would not have this underſtood, as if J meant hereby to 


condemn all charitable admonitions, and affectionate endeavours to reduce 
men from errors; which are indeed the greateſt duty of a Chriſtian. An 

one may employ as many exhortations and arguments as he pleaſes, towards 
the promoting of another man's ſalvation. But all force and compulſion are 


to be forborn. Nothing is to be done imperiouſly. No body is obliged in 


that matter to yield obedience unto the admonitions or injunctions of ano- 
ther, farther than he himſelf is perſuaded. Every man, in that, has the 
ſupreme and abſolute authority of judging for himſelf. And the reaſon is, 
| becauſe no body elſe is concerned in it, nor can receive any prejudice from his 
conduct therein. = JJ ra NT 
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Bor beſides their ſouls, which are immortal, men have alſo their temporal Fs 


lives here upon earth; the ſtate whereof being frail and fleeting, and the 


duration uncertain ; they have need of ſeveral outward conveniencies to the 


ſupport thereof, which are to be procured or preſerved by pains and induſtry. 
For thoſe things that are neceſſary to the comfortable ſupport of our lives, are 
not the ſpontaneous products of nature, nor do offer themſelves fit and pre- 
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pared for our uſe. This part therefore draws on another care, and neceſſa- 
rily gives another employment. But the pravity of mankind being ſuch, 
that they had rather injuriouſly prey upon the fruits of other mens labours, 
than take pains to provide for themſelves ; the neceſſity of preſerving men 
in the poſſeſſion of what honeſt induſtry has already acquired, and alſo of 
preſerving their liberty and ſtrength, whereby they may acquire what they 
iarther want, obliges men to enter into fociety with one another; that by 


mutual aſſiſtance and joint force, that may ſecure unto each other their pro- 
N in the things that contribute to the comforts and happineſs of this 


ife; leaving in the mean While to every man the care of his own eternal 


happineſs, the attainment whereof can neither be facilitated by another 
man's induſtry, nor can the loſs of it turn to an other man's prejudice, nor 


the hope of it be forced from him by any external violence. But foraſmuch 


as men thus entering into ſocieties, grounded upon their mutual compacts 
of aſſiſtance, for the defence of their temporal goods, may nevertheleſs be 
deprived of them, either by the rapine and fraud of their fellow citizens,. or 
by the hoſtile violence of foreigners : the remedy of this evil conſiſts in arms, 
riches and multitudes of citizens; the remedy of others in laws; and the 
care of all things relating. both to the one and the other, is committed by 
the ſociety to the civil magiſtrate. This is the original, this is the uſe, and 


theſe are the bounds of the legiſlative, which is the ſupreme power in every 


commonwealth. - I mean, that proviſion may be made for the ſecurity of 
each man's private poſſeſſions; for the peace, riches, and publick commodi- 
ties of the whole people; and, as much as poffible, for the increaſe of their 
inward ſtrength, againſt foreign invaſions. On ers ak 
Tus things being thus explained, it is eaſy to underſtand to what end 
the legiſlative power ought to be directed, and by what meaſures regulated ; 
and that is the temporal good and outward proſperity of the ſociety; which 
is the {ole reaſon of men's entering into ſociety, and the only thing they ſeek 
and aim at in it. And it is alſo evident what liberty remains to men in re- 
ference to their eternal ſalvation, and that is, that every one-ſhould do what 
he in his conſcience is perſuaded to be acecptable-to the Almighty, on whoſe 
good pleaſure and acceptance depends his eternal happineſs. For obedience is 
due in the firſt place to God, and afterwards to the laws. 1 


N 


Bo r ſome may aſk, © What if the magiſtrate ſhould enjoin any thing by his 


* authority, that appears unlawful to the conſcience of a private perſon? I an- 


ſwer, that if government be faithfully adminiſtered, and'the-counſels of the 
magiſtrate be indeed directed to the publick good, this will ſeldom happen. 


But if perhaps it do fo fall out, I fay, that ſuch a private perſon is to abſtain * 
from the action that he judges unlawful; and he is to undergo the puniſh- 
_ nient, which it is not unlawful for him to bear. For the private judgment 
of any perſon concerning a law enacted in political matters, for the publick 


good, does not take away the obligation of that law, nor deſerve a diſpenſa- 
tion. But if the law indeed be concerning things that lie not within-the 


verge of the magiſtrate's authority; as for example, that the-people, or any 
party amongſt them, ſhould be compelled to embrace a ſtrapge religion, and 
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join in the worſhip and ceremonies of another church ; men are not in theſe 


caſes obliged by that law, againſt their conſciences. For the political fociety 
is inſtituted for no other end, but only to ſecure every man's poſſeſſion of the 


things of this life. The care of each man's foul, and of the things of hea- 


ven, which neither does belong to the commonwealth, nor can be ſubjeQted 
to it, is left entirely to every man's ſelf. Thus the ſafeguard of mens lives, 
and of the things that belong unto this life, is the buſineſs of the common- 
wealth ; and the preſerving of thoſe things unto their owners, 1s the ny 
of the magiſtrate. And therefore the magiſtrate cannot take away theſe 


worldly things from this man, or party, and give them to that; nor change 


property amongſt fellow- ſubjects, no nat even by a law, for a cauſe that 
has no relation to the end of. civil government; I mean for their religion; 
which whether it be true or falſe, does no prejudice to the worldly concerns 
of their fellou- ſubjects, which are the things that only belong unto the care of 
the commonwealth. _ 5 gs „ F 


„Bur what if the magiſtrate believe fuch a law as this to be for the pub- 


lick good?” I anſwer: as the private judgment of any particular perſon, if er- 
roneous, does not exempt him from the obligation of law, ſo the private judg- 
ment, as I may call:it, of the magiſtrate, does not give him any new right of 
impoſing laws upon his ſubjects, which neither was in the conſtitution of the 
vernment granted him, nor ever was in the power of the people to grant: 


and leaſt of all, if he make it his buſineſs to enrich and advance his followers 


and fellow- ſectaries, with the ſpoils of others. But what if the magiſtrate be- 
lieve that he has a right to make ſuch laws, and that they are for the pub- 
lick good; and his ſubjects believe the contrary? Who ſhall be judge between 
them? 1 anſwer, God alone. For there is no judge upon earth between the 
ſupreme magiſtrate and the people. God, I ſay, is the only judge in this 
caſe, who will retribute unto every one at the laſt day according to his de- 


ſerts; that is, according to his ſincerity and uprightneſs in endeavouring to 


promote piety, and the publick weal and peace of mankind. But what ſhall 
be done in the mean while? I anfwer: the principal and chief care of ever 
one ought to be of his own ſoul ficſt, and in the next place, of the publick 
peace: though yet there are very few will think it is peace there, where they 
| fee all laid waſte. There are two ſorts of conteſts amongſt men; the one 


managed by law, the other by force: and they are of that nature, that 


where the one ends, the other always begins. But it is not my buſineſs to 
enquire into the power of the magiſtrate in the different conſtitutions of na- 
tions. I only know what uſually happens where controverſies ariſe, without 
a judge to determine them. You will ſay then the magiſtrate being the 
ſtronger will have his will, and carry his point. Without doubt. But the 
8 is not here concerning the doubt fulneſs of the event, but the rule of 
right. e J „„ 
BuT to come to particulars. I ſay, Firſt, No opinions contrary to human 
ſociety, or to thoſe moral rules which are neceſſary to the preſervation of 
civil ſociety, are to be tolerated by the magiſtrate. But of thoſe indeed ex- 
amples in any church are rare. For no ſect can eaſily arrive to ſuch a degree 
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hit of madneſs, as that it ſhould think fit to teach, for doctrines of religion, ſuch 
Wo things as maniteſtly undermine the foundations of ſociety, and are therefore con- 
Nl demned by the judgment of all mankind : becauſe their own intereſt, peace, 
Fil reputation, every thing would be thereby endangered. 1 
1 ANOTHER more ſecret evil, but more dangerous to the commonwealth, is 
j F when men arrogate to themſelves, and to thoſe of their own ſect, ſome peculiar 
| 1 | prerogative covered over with a ſpecious ſhew of deceitful words, but in effect 
_ FE _ oppoſite to the civil right of the community. For example. We cannot 
„ find any fect that teaches expreſely and openly, that men are not obliged to 
"Wl | keep their promiſe ; that princes may be dethroned by thoſe that differ from 
| 8: them in religion; or that the dominion of all things belongs only to them- 
„ ſelves. For theſe things, propoſed thus nakedly and plainly, would ſoon 
15 5 draw on them the eye and hand of the magiſtrate, and awaken all the 


care of the commonwealth to a watchfulneſs againſt the ſpreading of 
lf | | fo dangerous an evil. But nevertheleſs, we find thoſe that ſay the ſame 
\ things, in other words. What elſe do they mean, who teach that“ faith is 
| not to be kept with hereticks?” Their meaning, forſooth, is that the privi- 
1 lege of breaking faith belongs unto theraſelves : for they declare all that are 
1 not of their communion to be hereticks, or at leaſt may declare them ſo when- 
ſoever they think fit. What can be the meaning of their aſſerting that © kings 
« excommunicated forfeit their crowns and kingdoms?” It is evident that they 
thereby arrogate unto themſelves the power of depoſing kings: becauſe 
they challenge the power of excommunication as the peculiar right of their 
hierarchy, © That dominion is founded in grace, is alſo an aſſertion by which 
thoſe that maintain it do plainly lay claim to the poſſeſſion of all things. For 
they are not ſo wanting to themſelves as not to believe, or at. leaſt as not to 
profeſs, themſelves to be the truly pious and faithful. Theſe therefore, and 
the like, who attribute unto the faithful, religious, and orthodox, that 1s, in 
plain terms, unto themſelves, any peculiar privilege or power above other 
mortals, in civil concernments; or who, upon pretence of religion, do 
challenge any manner of authority over ſuch, as are not aſſociated with them _ mw 
it in their eccleſiaſtical communion; I ſay theſe have no right to be tolerated 3 
Wiik by the magiſtrate; as neither thoſe that will not own and teach the duty of = 
ll 


tolerating all men in matters of mere religion. For what do all theſe and 
1 the like doctrines ſignify, but that they may, and are ready upon any occaſion 
to ſeize the government, and poſſeſs themſelves of the eſtates and fortunes 
of their fellow- ſubjects; and that they only aſk leave to be tolerated by the 
magiſtrate ſo long, until they find themſelves ſtrong enough to effect it. 
' AGAIN: That church can have no right to be tolerated by the magiſtrate, 
which is conſtituted upon ſuch a bottom, that all thoſe who enter into it, do 
thereby ipſo facto, deliver themſelves up to the protection and ſervice of ano- 
ther prince. For by this means the magiſtrate would give way to the ſettling 
of a foreign juriſdiction in his own country, and ſuffer his own people to be 
liſted, as it were, for ſoldiers againſt. his own government. Nor does the 
frivolous and fallacious diſtinction between the court and the church afford 
any remedy to this inconvenience ; «ſpecially when both the one af 
DE, other 
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other are equally ſubject to the abſolute authority of the ſame perſon; who 


has not only power to perſuade the members of his church to whatſoever he 


liſts, either as purely religious, or as in order thereunto; but can allo enjoin it 
them on pain of eternal fire. It is ridiculous for any one to profeſs himſelf to 
be a Mahometan only in his religion, but in every thing elle a faithful ſubject 
to a Chriſtian magiſtrate, whilſt at the ſame time he acknowledges himſelf 
bound to yield blind obedience to the mufti of Conſtantinople ; who himſelf 
is intirely obedient to the Ottoman emperor, and frames the feigned oracles of 


that religion according to his pleaſure. But this Mahometan living amongſt 


Chriſtians, would yet more apparently renounce their government, if he 


acknowledged the fame perſon to be head of his church, who is the ſupreme: 


magiſtrate in the ſtate. _ 


LAST, Thoſe are not at all to be tolerated who deny the being of God. 
Promiſes, covenants, and oaths, which are the bonds of human ſociety, can 


have no hold upon an atheiſt. The taking away of God, though but even in 


thought, diflolves all. Beſides alſo, thoſe that by their atheiſm undermine! 
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and deſtroy all religion, can have no pretence of religion wherenpon to chal-, 


| lenge the privilege of a toleration. As for other practical opinions, though not 


abſolutely free from all error, yet if they do not tend to eſtabliſh domination 
cover others, or civil impunity to the church in which they are taught, there 
can be no reaſon why they ſhould not be tolerated.  _ 5 5 


IT remains that I ſay ſomething concerning thoſe aſſemblies, which being 


vulgarly called, and perhaps having ſometimes been conventicles, and nurſeries 


of factions and ſeditions, are thought to afford the ſtrongeſt matter of objec- 
tion againſt this doctrine of toleration. But this has not happened by any 
thing peculiar unto the genius of ſuch aſſemblies, but by the unhappy cir- 
cumſtances of an oppreſſed or ill-ſettled liberty. Theſe accuſations. would 
ſoon ceaſe, if the law of toleration were once fo ſettled, that all churches were 


obliged to lay down toleration as the foundation of their own liberty; and 


teach that liberty of conſcience is every man's natural right, equally belonging 
to diſſenters as to themſelves; and that no body ought to be compelled in 
matters of religion either by law or force. The eſtabliſhment of this one thing 


would take away all ground of complaints and tumults upon account of con- 


ſcience. And theſe cauſes of diſcontents and animoſities being once removed, 
there would remain nothing in theſe afſemblies that were not more peaceable, 
and leis apt to produce diſturbance of ſtate, than in any other meetings what- 


ſoever. Rut let us examine particularly the heads of theſe accuſations. 


You will fay, that © aſſemblies and meetings endanger the publick peace, 


and theaten the commonwealth.” I anſwer: if this be ſo, why are there 
/ daily ſuch numerous meetings in markets, and courts of judicature ? Why are 
crowds upon the Exchange, and a concourſe of people in cities ſaffered? You 


* 


will reply; the! 
aſtical. I anſwer: it is a likely thing indeed, that ſuch aſſemblies as are alto- 


gether remote from civil affairs, ſhould be moſt apt to embroil them. O, but 
civil aſſemblies are compoſed of men that differ from one another in matters of 


religion ; but theſe ecclefiaſtical meetings are of perſons that are all of on 


e opi- 
nion, 


e are civil aſſemblies, but thoſe we object againſt, are eccleſi- : 
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: nion. As if an agreement in matters of religion, were in effect a conſpiracy . | 


againſt the commonwealth : or as if men would not be fo much the more 55 
warmly unanimous in religion, the leſs liberty they had of aſſembling. But it . 
will be urged ſtill, that civil aſſemblies are open, and free for any one to enter : 
into; whereas religious conventicles are more private, and thereby give oppor- 
tunity to clandeſtine machinations. I anſwer, that this is not ſtrictly true: 


10 ns for many civil aſſemblies are not open to every one. And if ſome religious 
| meetings be private, who are they, I beſeech you, that are to be blamed for 
| | it? thoſe that deſire, or thoſe that forbid their being publick? Again; you 
C ill will fay, that religious communion does exceedingly unite mens minds and 
1 affections to one another, and is therefore the more dangerous. But if this be 
114 ſo, why is not the magiſtrate afraid of his own church; and why does he not 1 . 
1 = forbid their aſſemblies, as things dangerous to his government? You will ſay, 
1 becauſe he himſelf is a part, and even the head of them. As if he were not 
| $17 | alſo a part of the commonwealth, and the head of the whole people. 
"Wh . LIT us therefore deal plainly. The magiſtrate is afraid of other churches, 
| 100 but not of his own; becaule he is kind and favourable to the one, but ſevere 
Il [|| and cruel to the other. Theſe he treats like children, and indulges them even 
ll || to wantonneſs. Thoſe he uſes as ſlaves; and how blameleſly ſoever they de- 
j I! mean themſelves, recompenſes them no otherwiſe than by gallies, priſons, 
|| confiſcations and death. Theſe he cheriſhes and defends : thoſe he continunnsnsnsn 
$1788 „„ ally ſcourges and oppreſſes. Let him turn the tables: or let thoſe diffenters 7 
N enjoy but the ſame privileges in civils as his other ſubjects, and he will quickly = 
$118 find that theſe religious meetings will be no longer dangerous. For if men 5 
r 4 enter into ſeditious conſpiracies, it is not religion inſpires them to it in their 2 
meetings, but their ſufferings and oppreflions that make them willing to 1 
eaſe themſelves. Juſt and moderate governments are every where quiet, every == 
where ſafe. But oppreſſion raiſes ferments, and makes men ſtruggle to caſt off 1 


an uncaſy and tyrannical yoke. I know that ſeditions are very frequently 
raiſed upon pretence of religion. But it is as true, that, for religion, ſub- 
jects are frequently ill treated, and live miſerably. Believe me, the ſtirs that 
are made, proceed not from any peculiar temper of this or that church or 
religious ſociety; but from the common diſpoſition of all mankind, who 
when they groan under any heavy burthen, endeavour naturally to ſhake off 

the yoke that galls their necks. Suppoſe this buſineſs of religion were let 
alone, and that there were ſome other diſtinction made between men and 
men, upon account of their. different complexions, ſhapes, and features, fo 

| that thoſe who have black hair, for example, or grey eyes, ſhould not enjoy 

Fl the ſame privileges as other citizens; that they ſhould not be permitted either 

\ REED | to buy or ſell, or live by their callings ; that parents ſhould not have the go- 

If vernment and education of their own children; that they ſhould either be ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the laws, or meet with partial judges : can it be 
doubted but theſe perſons, thus diſtinguiſhed from others by the colour of 
their hair and eyes, and united together be one common perſecution, would 
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[ be as dangerous to the magiftrate, as any others that had aſſociated them- 
| ſelves merely upon the account of religion? Some enter into company for trade 
10 ... — — — — 
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and profit : others, for want of buſineſs, have their clubs for claret, Neigh- 
bourhood joins ſome, and religion others. . But there 1s one only thing which 
2athers people into ſeditious commotions, and that is opprefſion. 8 ic 
You will ſay; what, will you have people to meet at divine ſervice againſt 
the magiſtrate's will? I anſwer; why, I pray againſt his will * Is it not both 
lawful and neceſſary that they ſhould meet? Againſt his will, do you lay ? 
That is what I complain of. That is the very root of all the miſchief. Why are 
aſſemblies leſs ſufferable in a church than in a theatre or market? Thoſe that 
meet there are not either more vicious, or more turbulent, than thoſe that 
meet elſewhere. The buſineſs in that is, that they are ill uſed, and therefore 
they are not to be ſuffered. Take away the partiality that is uſed towards 
them in matters of common right; change the laws, take away the penalties 
unto which they are ſubjected, and all things will immediately become ſafe, 
and peaceable: nay, thoſe that are averſe to the religion of the magiſtrate, 
will think themſelves ſo much the more bound to maintain the peace of the 
commonwealth, as their condition is better in that place than elſewhere; and 
all the ſeveral ſeparate congregations, like ſo many guardians of the publick 
peace, will watch one another, that nothing may be innovated or changed in 
the form of the government: becauſe they can hope for nothing better than 
what they already enjoy; that is, an equal condition with their fellow- ſub- 
jects, under a juſt and moderate government. Now if that church, which 
agrees in religion with the prince, be eſteemed the chief ſupport of any civil 
government, and that for no other reaſon, as has already been ſhewn, than 
becauſe the prince is kind, and the laws are favourable to it; how much 
greater will be the ſecurity of a government, where all good ſubjects, of what- 
ſoever church they be, without any diſtinction upon account of religion, en- 
joying the ſame favour of the prince, and the ſame benefit of the laws, ſhall 
become the common ſupport and guard of it; and where none will have any 
occaſion to fear the ſeverity of the laws, but thoſe that do injuries to their 
neighbours, and offend againſt the civil peace? J 
Tur we may draw towards a ᷑oncluſion. The ſum of all we drive at is, 
ce that every man enjoy the ſame rights that are granted to others.” Is it per- 
| mitted to worſhip God in the Roman manner? Let it be permitted to 
do it in the Geneva form alſo. Is it permitted to ſpeak Latin in the market- 
place? Let thoſe that have a mind to it, be permitted to do it alſo in the church. 
Is it lawful for any man in his own houſe to kneel, ſtand, fit, or uſe any other 
| poſture; and to cloath himſelf in white or black, in ſhort or in long garments? 
Let it not be made unlawful to eat bread, drink wine, or waſh with water in 
the church. In a word : whatſoever things are left free by law in the common 
| occaſions of life, let them remain free unto every church in divine worſhip. 
Let no man's life, or body, or houſe, or eſtate, ſuffer any manner of prejudice 
upon theſe accounts. Can you allow of the Preſbyterian diſcipline ? wh 
ſhould not the Epiſcopal alſo have what they like? Eccleſiaſtical authority, 
whether it be adminiſtered by the hands of a fingle perſon, or many, is every 
where the ſame; and neither has any juriſdiction in things civil, nor any man- 
ner of power of compulſion, nor any thing at all to do with riches and revenues. 
— — C o 7272777 
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EccrzslAs TIC AI aſſemblies, and ſermons, are juſtified. b daily ___ 
ence, and publick allowance. Theſe are allowed to people of ſome one 
ſuaſion: why not to all? If any thing pals in a religious meeting feditiouſly, 

and contrary to the publick peace, it is to be puniſhed in the fame manner, 
and no otherwiſe, than as if it had happened in a fair or market. Theſe meet- 
ings ought not to be ſanctuaries of factious and flagitious fellows : nor ought 
it to be leſs lawful for men to meet in churches than in halls : nor are one 
part of the ſubje&s to be eſteemed more blameable, for their meeting toge- 
ther, than others. Every one is to be accountable for his own actions; and 
no man is to be laid under a ſuſpicion, or odium, for the fault of another. 
Thoſe that are ſeditious, murderers, thieves, robbers, adulterers, ſlanderers, 
Kc. of whatſoever church, whether national or not, ought to be puniſhed and 
ſuppreſſed. But thoſe whoſe doctrine is peaceable, and whoſe manners are 
pure and blameleſs, ought to be upon equal terms with their fellow- ſubjects. 
Thus if folemn afſemblies, obſervations of feſtivals, publick worſhip, be per- 
mitted to any one fort of profeſſors; all theſe things ought to be permitted to 
[i the Preſbyterians, Independents, Anabaptiſts, Arminians, Quakers, and others, 
1 i with the ſame liberty. Nay, if we may openly ſpeak the truth, and as be- 
| j comes one man to another, neither Pagan nor Mahometan, nor Jew, ought 
1 1 to be excluded from the civil rights of the commonwealth, becauſe of his re- 
106 = ligion. The Goſpel commands no ſuch thing. The church, © which judgeth 
0 ||| | «© not thoſe that are without,” 1 Cor. v. wants is not. And the commonwealth, 
100 which embraces indifferently all men that are honeſt, peaceable and induſtri- 3 
i hi . ous, requires is not. Shall we ſuffer a Pagan to deal and trade with us, and 1 
nts ſhall we not ſuffer him to pray unto and worſhip God ? If we allow the Jews = 
1 to have private houſes and dwellings amongſt us, why ſhould we not allow 55 
1 them to have ſynagogues? Is their doctrine more falſe, their worſhip more 
—_ abominable, or is the civil peace more endangered, by their meeting in publick 
MW than in their private houſes? But if theſe things may be granted to Jews and 
19 N Pasagans, ſurely the condition of any Chriſtians ought not to be wore ms | 
Wii SET theirs, in a Chriſtian commonwealth. n 
= You will ſay, perhaps, yes, it ought to be: becauſe they « are more in- 
=_ clinable to factions, tumults, and civil wars. J anſwer : is this the fault of 
lj 1 the Chriſtian religion? If it be ſo, truly the Chriſtian religion is the worſt of 
NN all religions, and ought neither to be embraced by any particular perſon, nor 
Hil | tolerated by any commonwealth. For if this be the genius, this the nature of . i 
—_— the Chriſtian religion, to be turbulent, and deſtructive to the civil peace, that 
i „ | church itſelf which the magiſtrate indulges, will not always be innocent. 
Wil fo But far be it from us to ſay any ſuch thing of that religion, which cargies the 
| | greateſt oppoſition to covetouſneſs, ambition, diſcord, contention, and all 
| manner of inordinate deſires; and is the.moſt modeſt and peaceable religion 
that ever was. We muſt therefore ſeek another caufe of thoſe evils that are 
charged upon religion. And if we conſider right, wie thall ſind it conſiſt 
wholly in the ſubject that I am. treating of. It is not the diverſity of opinions, 
which cannot = avoided, but the retufal of toleration to theſe that ate of 
different Win which might have been e that has produced all the 
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| buſiles and wars, that have been in the Chriſtian world, upon account of re- 
ligion. The heads and leaders of the church, moved by avarice and inſa- 
tiable deſire of dominion, making uſe of the immoderate ambition of magif- 


trates, and the credulous ſuperſtition of the giddy multitude, have incenſed 
and. animated them againſt thoſe that diflent from themſelves ; by preaching 
unto them, contrary to the laws of the Goſpel, and to the precepts of cha- 
rity, that ſchiſmaticks and hereticks are to be outed of their poſſeſſions, and de- 


ſtroyed. And thus have they mixed together, and confounded two things, 


that are in themſelves moſt different, the church and the commonwealth. 


Now as it is very difficult for men patiently to ſuffer themſelves to be ftript 
of the goods, which they have got by their honeſt induſtry; and contrary to 
all the laws of equity, both human and divine, to be delivered up for a prey 
to other mens violence and rapine, eſpecially when they are otherwiſe alto- 


gether blameleſs; and that the occaſion for which they are thus treated, 
does not at all belong to the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate, but intirely to the 
conſcience of every particular man; for the conduct of which he is account- 


able to God only; what elſe can be expected, but that theſe men, growing 
weary of the evils under which they labour, ſhould in the end think it lawful _ 
for them to reſiſt force with force, and to defend their natural rights, which 

are not forfeitable upon account of religion, with arms as well as they can? 
That this has been 5 | 
dent in hiftory : and that it will continue to be fo hereafter, is but too appa- 
rent in reaſon. It cannot indeed be otherwiſe, ſo long as the principle of 
perſecution for religion ſhall prevail, as it has done hitherto, with magiſtrate 
and people; and ſo long as thoſe that ought to be the preachers of peace and 
concord, ſhall continue, with all their art and ſtrength, to excite men to arms 
and. ſound the trumpet of war. But that magiſtrates ſhould thus ſuffer theſe 
incendiaries, and difturbers of the publick peace, might juftly be wondered at, 
if it did not appear that they have been invited by them unto a participation 
of the ſpoil, and have therefore thought fit to make uſe of their covetouſneſs 
and pride, as means whereby to increaſe their own power. For who does not 
ſee that theſe good men are indeed more miniſters of the government, than mi- 
nifters of the Goſpel ; and that by flattering the ambition, and favouring the 
dominion of princes and men in authority, they endeavour with all their 
might to promote that tyranny in the commonwealth, which otherwiſe they 
: ſhould not be able to eftabliſh in the church? This is the unhappy agree- 


therto the ordinary courſe of things, is abundantly evi- 


ment that we fee between the church and ſtate. Whereas if each of them 


would contain itſelf within its own bounds, the one attending to the worldly 
welfare of the commonwealth, the other to the ſalvation of ſouls, it is impoſ- 
ſible that any diſcord ſhould ever have happened between them. Sed pudet 
_ © haec opprobria, etc.” God Almighty grant, I beſeech him, that the Goſpel 
of peace may at length be preached, and that civil magiſtrates, growing more 

careful to conform their own conſciences to the law of God, and leſs foli- 

citous about the binding of other mens conſciences by human laws, may, like 
fathers of their country, direct all their counſels and endeavours to promote 
univerſally the civil welfare of all their children; except only of ſuch as are 
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voluntarily makes a ſeparation hecguls of net opinions. 


eccleſiaſtical communion between men of the ſame religion, for ſome. opinions: 
no way contained in the rule itſelf. And Secondly, That amongſt thoſe who. 
acknowledge nothing but the Holy Scriptures to be their rule of faith, he- 
reſy is a ſeparation made in their Chriſtian communian, for ice not con- 


ſtronger part, of the church ſeparates itſelf from others, by excluding them 
out of her communion, becauſe they will nat profeſs their belief of certain 
opinions which are not to be found in the expreſs words of Scripture, For it. 
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arrogant, ungovernable, and injurious to their brethren; and that all' eccle- 
ſiaſtical men, who boaſt themſelves to be the ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, 
walking peaceably and modeſtly in the Apoſtles ſteps, without intermeddling 
with ſtate- affairs, may apply themſelves wholly to promote the ſalvation of. 
ſonls. Farewel, 

PERHAPS it may not be amiſs to add a few things: concerning neteſy ana 
ſchiſm. A Turk is not, nor can be either heretick or ſchiſmatick, to a Chriſ- 
tian: and if any man fall off from the Chriſtian faith to Mahometiſm, he does 


not thereby become a heretick, or a ſchimatick, but an apoſtate and an in- 
fidel. This no body doubts of. And by this it. appears that men of different 
| religions cannot be hereticks or ſchiſmaticks to one another. 


We are to enquire therefore, what men are of the ſame religion. Con- 


cerning which, it is manifeſt that thoſe who have: one and the ſame rule cf 


faith and worſhip, are of the ſame religion: and thaſe who have not the. 


| fame rule of faith and worſhip, are of different religions. For fince all 
things that belong unto that religion are contained in that rule, it follows. 
neceffarily, that thoſe who agree in one rule are of one and the ſame religion: 


and vice verſi, Thus Turks and Chriſtians are of different religions: be- 
cauſe theſe take the Holy Scriptures to be the rule of their religion, and thoſe. 
the Koran. And for the ſame reaſon, . there may be different religions alſo 
even amongſt Chriſtians. The Papiſts and the Lutherans, though both of 
them profeſs faith in Chriſt, and are therefore called Chriſtians, yet. are not- 


both of the ſame religion: becauſe theſe acknowledge nothing but the. Holy. 
Scriptures to be the rule and foundation of their religion; thoſe. take in alſo 


traditions and decrees of popes, and of all theſe together make the rule of. 


their religion. And thus the Chriſtians of St. John, as they are called, and- 
the Chriſtians of Geneva are of different religions: becauſe theſe alſo take: 


only the Scriptures ; and thoſe, I know not what traditions ; for the rule of 
their religion. 


Tris being ſtd, it follows; Firſt, That hereſy i is a ſeparation ads in 


tained in the expreſs words of Scripture. 
Now this ſeparation may be made in a twofold n manner. | 
FikT, When. the greater part, or, by the magiſtrate's patronage, * 


is not the paucity of thoſe that are ſeparated, nor the authority of the magiſ- 
trate, that can make any man guilty. of hereſy. But he only is an heretick who: 
divides the church into parts, introduces names and marks of diſtinction, and 
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SEconDLY, When any one [ſeparates himſelf from the communion of a 


church, becauſe that church does not publickly profeſs ſome certain opinions | 


which the Holy Scriptures do not expreſly teach. 


Born theſe are © hereticks, becauſe they err in fundamentals, and they err 
« obſtinately againſt knowledge.” For when they have determined the Holy 


Scriptures to be the only foundation of faith, they nevertheleſs lay down cer- 


tain. propoſitions as fundamental, which are not in the Scripture ; and becauſe 


others will not acknowledge theſe additional opinions of theirs, nor build 
upon them as if they were neceffary and fundamental, they therefore make a 
| ſeparation in the church; either by withdrawing themſelves from the others. 


or expelling the others from them. Nor does it ſignify any thing for then 


ta ſay that their confeſſions and ſymbols are agreeable to Scripture, and tc 
the analogy of faith. F or if they be conceived in the expreſs words of 
Scripture, there can be no queſtion about them; becauſe: thoſe are acknow- 


ledged by all Chriſtians to be of divine inſpiration, and therefore fundamental. 


But if they ſay that the articles which they require to be profeſſed, ars 

conſequences deduced from the Scripture; it is undoubtedly well done of 
them to believe and profeſs ſuch things as ſeem unto them fo agreeable to 
the rule of faith: but it would be very ill done to obtrude thoſe things upon 

others, unto whom they do not ſeem to be the indubitable doctrines of the 
"Scripture. And to make a ſeparation for ſuch things as theſe, which neither 
are nor can be fundamental, is to become hereticks. For I do not think 
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there is any man arrived to that degree of madneſs, as that he dare give 


out his conſequences and interpretations of Scripture as divine inſpirations, 


and compare the articles of faith that he has framed according to his own 


fancy, with the authority of the Scripture. I know there are ſome propoſi- 
tions ſo evidently agreeable to Scripture, that no body can deny them to be 
drawn from thence : but about thoſe therefore there can be no difference. 
This only I ſay, that however clearly we may think this or the other doQrine 
to be deduced from Scripture, we ought not therefore to impoſe it upon 
others, as a neceſſary article of faith, becauſe we believe it to be agrecable 
to the rule of faith; unleſs we would be content alſo that other doctrines 
ſhould be impoſed upon us in the ſame manner; and that we ſhould be com- 
pelled to receive and profeſs all the different and contradictory opinions of 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, Remonſtrants, Anabaptiſts, and other ſects, which the 
contrivers of ſymbols, ſyſtems, and confeſſions, are accuſtomed to deliver un- 
to their followers as genuine and neceſſary deductions from the Holy Scrip- 
ture. I cannot but wonder at the extravagant arrogance of thoſe men who 
think that they themſelves can explain things neceſſary to ſalvation more 
clearly than the Holy Ghoſt, the eternal and infinite wiſdom of God. EN 


Txvs much concerning hereſy; which word in common uſe is applied 


only to the doctrinal part of religion. Let us now conſider ſchiſm, which is 
a crime near a-kin to it. For both thoſe words ſeem unto me to ſignify an 


„ il|-grounded ſeparation in eccleſiaſtical communion, made about things not 


«« neceſſary,” But ſince uſe, which. is the ſupreme law in matter of len- 


guage, 
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guage, has determined that hereſy, relates to errors in faith, and ſchiſm to 


thoſe in worſhip or diſcipline, we muſt conſider them under that diſtinction. 
ScuisM then, for the ſame reaſons that have already been alledged, is no- 
thing elſe but a ſeparation made in the communion of the church, upon ac- 
count of ſomething in divine worſhip, or eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that is not 
any.neceſlary part of it. Now nothing in worſhip or diſcipline can be neceſſa 
to Chriſtian communion, but what Chriſt our legiſlator, or the Apoſtles, by 


inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, have commanded in expreſs words. 


In a word: he that denies not any thing that the Holy Scriptures teach in 


: expreſs words, nor makes a ſeparation upon occaſion of any thing that is not 
manifeſtly contained in the ſacred text; however he may be nick-named by 


any ſect of Chriſtians, and declared by ſome, or all of them, to be utterly void 


of true Chriſtianity ; yet in deed and in truth this man cannot be either a 


heretick or ſchiſmatick. 
THESE things might have been explained more largely, and more advantage- 


.ouſly ; but it is _ to _ hinted at . thus oO” to a m_ of : 
your parts. 
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To the Aurk oR of the Argument of the LET ER. concerning 


ToLER A TIO v, briefly conſidered and anſwer ed. 


0 I R, 
O U will pardon me if I take the fun kberty with you, that you 


chem. For ſince you have ſo plainly yielded up the queſtion to him, and do 


have done with the author of the Letter concerning Toleration ; to 
| conſider your arguments, and endeavour to ſhew you the miſtakes of 
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own that © the ſeverities he would diſſuade Chriſtians from, are utterly unapt P. 12, 13.1 14 


« and improper'to bring men to embrace that truth which muſt fave them: 


I am not without ſome hopes to prevail with you, to do that yourſelf, which 
you ſay is the only juſtifiable aim of men differing about religion, even in the 
uſe of the ſevereſt methods: viz. carefully and impartially to weigh the 


whole matter, and thereby to remove that prejudice which makes you yet fa- 


vour ſome remains of perſecution : promiſing myſelf that ſo ingenious a per- 
fon will either be convinced by the truth which appears ſo very lear and evi- 
dent to me; or elſe confeſs, that, were either you or I in authority, we ſhould 
very unreaſonably and very unjuſtly uſe any force upon the other, which differed | 
from him, upon any pretence of want of examination, And if force be not 
to be uſed in your caſe or mine, becauſe unreaſonable, or unjuſt ; you will, 
I hope, think fit that it ſhould be forborn in all others,. where it will be 
equally unjuſt and unreaſonable ; as I doubt not but to make it appear it will 


unavoidably be, wherever you will go about to puniſh men for want of conſi- 


deration. For the true way to try ſuch ſpeculations as theſe, 1s to ſee how 


TREF will prove when they are reduced into practice. 
Tae firſt thing you ſeem ſtartled at, in the author's letter, is the Pere den 
of the toleration he propoſes: and you think it ſtrange that he would not 


have ſo much as a Pagan, Mahometan, or Jew, excluded from the civil . 
r <* rightsof the common wealth, becauſe of his religion, p. 1. We pray every 


Ver. II. r 82 day 
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day for their converſion, and I think it our duty fo to do: but it will, I fear, 
hardly be believed that we pray in earneſt, if we exclude them from the other 
ordinary and probable means of converſion ; either by driving them from, or 


perſecuting them when they are amongſt us. Force, you allow, is impro- 


per to convert men to any religion. Toleration is but the removing that 
force. . So that why thoſe ſhould not be tolerated as well as others, if you 
wiſh their converſion, I do not ſee. But you ſay, It ſeems hard to conceive 


«c 


general, or to the Chriſtian religion, by recommending and perſuading ſuch 


% trade and commerce, (which ſome ſeem to place above all other conſidera- 


tions) I ſee no reaſon, from any experiment that has been made, to expect 


« fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors by it.“ 
itſelf, « Whether true religion would be a gainer by ſuch a toleration ;” give 


me leave to take notice, that if, by other conſiderations, you mean any thin 
but religion, your parentheſis is wholly beſide the matter; and that if you do 


not know that the author of the Letter places the advancement of trade above 


religion, your inſinuation is very uncharitable. But I go on. 


« You ſee no reaſon, you ſay, from any experiment that has been made, 
« to expect that true religion would be a gainer by it.” True religion and 


Chriſtian religion are, I ſuppoſe, to you and me, the ſame thing. But of 


this you have an experiment in its firſt appearance in the world, and ſeveral _ 
hundreds of years after. 


It was then * better preſerved, more widely propa- 
bo gated, in proportion, and rendered more fruitful in the lives of its profeſ- 


ſors, than ever fince ; though then Jews and Pagans were tolerated, and 
more than tolerated by the governments of thoſe places where it grew up. I 
hope you do not imagine the Chriſtian religion has loſt any of its firſt beauty, 
force, or reaſonableneſs, by having been almoſt two thouſand years in the 


world ; that you ſhould fear it ſhould be leſs able now to ſhift for itſelf, with- 


out the help of force. I doubt not but you look upon it {till to be * the power 


and wiſdom of God for our ſalvation ;” and therefore cannot ſuſpect it leſs 
capable to prevail now, by itz own truth and light, than it did in the firſt 


ages of the church, when poor contemptible men, without authority, or the 


n of authority, had alone the care of it. This, as I take it, has 


been made uſe of by Chriſtians generally, and by ſome of our church in par- 


ticular, as an argument for the truth of the Chriſtian religion; that it grew 


and ſpread, and prevailed, without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the 
powers in being. And if it be a mark of the true religion, that it will pre- 


vail by its own light and ſtrength, but that falſe religions will not, but have 
need of force and foreign helps to ſupport them, nothing certainly can be 
more for the advantage of true religion, than to take away compulſion 

And therefore it is no more © hard to conceive how the author 


of the Letter ſhould think to do ſervice to religion in general, or to the 
66 Chriſtian religion,” than | it is hard to conceive that he ſhould think there 


is 


„ how the author of that Letter ſhould think to do any ſervice to religion in 
« a toleration. For how much ſoever it may tend to the advancement of 


that true religion would be a gainer by it; that it would be either the better 
preſerved, the more widely propagated, or rendered any whit the more 


Before I come to your doubt | 
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is a true religion, and that the Chriſtian religion is it; which its profeſſors 
have always owned not to need force, and have urged that as a good argu- 
ment to prove the truth of it. The inventions of men in religion need the 
force and helps of men to ſupport them. A religion that is of God wants 
not the aſſiſtance of human authority to make it prevail. I gueſs, when this 
dropped from you, you had narrowed your thoughts to your own age and 
country : but if you will enlarge them a little beyond the confines of England. 
I do not doubt but you will eaſily imagine that if in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 


Ke. the inquiſition ; and in France their dragooning; and in other parts thoſe 


ſeverities that are uſed to keep or force men to the national religion, were 


taken away; and inſtead thereof the toleration propoſed by the author were 


ſet up; the true religion would be a gainer by it. 3 . . 
THe author of the Letter ſays, Truth would do well enough, if ſhe were 


„once left to ſhift for herſelf. She ſeldom hath received, and he fears never 
e will receive, much aſſiſtance from the power of great men, to whom ſhe is 


« but rarely known, and more rarely welcome. Errors indeed prevail, by 


the aſſiſtance of foreign and borrowed ſuccours. Truth makes way into 
our underſtanding, by her own light, and is but the weaker for any bor- 


« rowed force that violence can add to her.” Theſe words of his, how hard 
ſoever they may ſeem to you, may help you to conceive how he ſhould 
think to do ſervice to true religion, by recommending and perſuading ſuch 


a Toleration as he propoſed. And now, pray tell me yourſelf, whether 
you do not think true religion would be a gainer by it, if ſuch a toleration 
eſtabliſhed there, would permit the doctrine of the church of England to be 
freely preached, and its worſhip ſet up, in any Popiſh, Mahometan, or Pagan 
country? If you do not, you have a very ill opinion of the religion of the 
church of England, and muſt own that it can only be propagated and ſup- 


ported by force. If you think it would gain in thoſe countries, by ſuch 


a a toleration, you are then of the author's mind, and do not find it fo hard 


to conceive how the recommending ſuch a toleration, might do ſervice to that 


which you think true religion. But if you allow ſuch a toleration uſeful to 
truth in other countries, you muſt find ſomething very peculiar in the air, 


that muſt make it leſs uſeful to truth in England. And it. will favour of much 
partiality, and be too abſurd, I fear, for you to own, that toleration will be 


_ advantageous to true religion all the world over, except only in this iſland ; 
though, I much ſuſpect, this, as abſurd as it is, lies at the bottom ; and you _ 
build all you ſay, upon this lurking ſuppoſition, that the national religion 
now ein England, backed by the publick authority of the law, is the only true 
religion, and therefore no other is to be tolerated. Which being a ſup- 


poſition equally unavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries, unleſs we 
can imagine that every where but in England men believe what at the ſame 


time they think to be a lie, will in other places exclude toleration, and there- 


by hinder truth from the means of propagating itſelf. 5 bez, 
— Wuar the fruits of Toleration are, which in the next words you complain 
do © remain ſtill among us,” and which you fay, © give no encouragement 


e to hope for any advantages from it?“ what fruits, I fay, theſe are, or whe- 
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ther they are owing to the want or wideneſs of Toleration among us, we 
ſhall then be able to judge, when you tell us what they are. In the mean time 


I will boldly ſay, that if the magiſtrates will ſeverely and impartially fet them- 


ſelves againſt vice, in whomfoever it is ſound; and leave men to their own 
conſciences, in their articles of faith, and ways of worſhip ; © true religion 
vill be ſpread wider, and be more fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors,” 


than ever hitherto it has been, by the impoſition of creeds and ceremonies. 


You tell us, © that no man can fail of finding the way of falvation, who 
«© ſeeks it as he ought.” I wonder you had not taken notice, in the places 
vou quote for this, how we are directed there to the right way of feeking. 


The words, John vii. 17. are, © If any man will do his will, he ſhall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God.” And, Pſalm xxv. 9, 12, 14. 


which are allo quoted by you, tell us, 6c The meek will he guide in judgment, 


« and the meek will he teach his way. What man is he that feareth the 


«© Lord, him ſhall he teach in the way that he ſhall chuſe. The ſecret of 
« the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will ſhew them his covenant.” 
So that theſe places, if they prove what you cite them for, that no man can 


« fail of finding the way of falvation, who ſeeks it as he ought ;” they do 
alſo prove, that a good life is the only way to feek as we ought, and that 


therefore the magiſtrates, if they would put men upon ſeeking th way of 


falvation as they ovght, ſhould, by their laws and penalties, force them to a 


good life ; a good converſation being the readieft and ſureſt way to a right ; 
underſtanding. Puniſhments and ſeverities thus applied, we are fare, are 
both practicable, juſt, and uſeful. How puniſhments will prove in the 2 


you contend for, we ſhall ſee when we come to conſider it. 


HavinG given us theſe broad marks of your good- will to Toleration, you 


tell us, © It is not your deſigu to argue againſt it, but only to inquire what 
our author offers for the proof of his aſſertion.” + And then you give us 


this ſcheme of his argument. 
1. THERE is but one way of ſalvation, or but one true religion. 
2. © No man can be ſaved by this religion, who does not believe it to be 


« the true religion. 


3. T Is belief is to be wiought | in men by reaſon and argument, not by 


*« outward force and compulſion. 
4. © THEREFORE all ſuch force 1s utterly of no uſe for the promoting true 


religion, and the ſalvation of fouls. 
« pulſion, for the bringing men to the true religion.” 
AND you tell us, „the whole ſtrength of what that Letter urged * the 


any ſtrength in it, when there are ſeveral others that would e the build- 
ing, were that gone. . 

Tur purpoſe of the Letter is plainly to defend Toleration, exempt bo all 
ſorce ; eſpecially civil force, or the force of the magiſtrate. Now if it be a 


true conſequence « that men muſt be eee if magiſtrates have no com- 


„ miſſion 


5. Ab therefore no body can have any right to uſe any force or com- 5 


purpoſe of it, lies in this argument, which I think you have no more 
reaſon to lay, than if you ſhould tell us, that only one beam of a houſe had 
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« miſſion or authority to puniſh them for matters of religion ;” then the only 
ſtrength of that letter lies not in the unfitneſs of force to convince mens 
underſtanding. See Letter, p. 350. 


AGAIN; ff it be true that © magiſtrates being as liable to error as the reſt 


*« of mankind, their ufing of force in matters of religion, would not at all 
« advance the ſalvation of mankind,” allowing that even force could work 
upon them, and magiſtrates had authority to uſe it in religion, then the ar- 


gument you mention is not ** the only one in that Letter, of ſtrength to prove 


* the neceſſity of toleration. See Letter, p. 351. For the argument of the 


unfitneſs of force to convince mens minds being quite taken away, either of 


the other would be a ſtrong proof for toleration. But let us conſider the ar- 


gument as you have put it. 


„Tux two firſt propoſitions, you fay, you agree to.“ As to the third, 


| you grant © that force is very improper to be uſed to induce the mind to aſ- 
„ ſent to any truth.“ But yet you deny, © that force is utterly uſeleſs for the 


3”, 


* promoting true religion, and the ſalvation of mens ſouls ;” which you call 
the author's fourth propoſition ; but indeed that is not the author's fourth 
propoſition, or any propoſition of his, to be found in the pages you quote, or 
any where elſe in the whole Letter, either in thofe terms, or in the ſenſe you 
take it. In page 351, which you quote, the author is ſhewing that the ma- 
giſtrate has no power, that is not right, to make uſe of force in matters of 
_ religion, for the ſalvation of mens fouls. And the reaſon he gives for it there, 
is, becauſe force has no efficacy to convince mens minds; and that without 


a full perſuaſion of the mind, the profeſſion of the true religion itſelf is not 


acceptable to God. Upon this ground, ſays he, I affirm that the magiſ- 
« trate's power extends not to the eſtabliſhing any articles of faith, or forms 
* of worthip, by the force of his laws. For laws are of no force at all with- 
« out penalties; and penalties in this caſe are abſolutely impertinent, becauſe 
they are not proper to convince the mind.” And fo again, p. 363, which 


is the other place you quote, the author ſays; «© Whatſover may be doubted 


* in religion, yet this at leaſt js certain; that no religion which I believe not 
« to be true, can be either true, or profitable unto me. In vain therefore do 
* princes compel their ſubjects to come into their church- communion, under 
the pretence of ſaving their ſouls.” And more to this purpoſe. But in 
neither of thoſe paſſages, nor any where elſe, that I remember, does the au- 
| thor fay that it is impoſitble that force ſhould any way, at any time, upon 
any perſon, by any accident, be uſeful towards the promoting of true religion, 5 
and the falvation of ſouls; for that is it which you mean by * utterly of no 
« uſe.” He does not deny that there is any thing which God in his good- 
neſs does not, or may not, ſometimes graciouſly make uſe of, towards the 
ſalvation of mens fouls, as our Saviour did of clay and ſpittle to cure blind- 
_ neſs, and that fo, force alſo may be ſometimes uſeful. But that which he 
_ denies,” and you grant, is, that force has any proper efficacy to enlighten the 
underſtanding, or produce belief. And from thence he infers, that there- 
fore the magiſtrate cannot lawfully compel men in matters of religion. This 
2 Bo 
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is what the author ſays, and what I imagine will always hold true, whatever 
you or any one can fay or think to the contrary. Gs 5 
Tu Ar which you ſay is, . Force indirectly, and at a diſtance may do ſome 
«« ſervice.” What you mean by doing ſervice at a diſtance, towards the bring- 
ing men to ſalvation, or to embrace the truth, I confeſs I do not underſtand; 
unleſs perhaps it be-what others, in propriety of ſpeech, call by accident. 
But be it what it will, it is ſuch a ſervice as cannot be aſcribed to the direct 
and proper efficacy of force. And ſo, ſay you, Force, indirectly, and at a 
« diſtance, may do ſome ſervice.” I grant it: make your beſt of it. What 


=» oi 


do you conclude from thence, to your purpoſe ? That therefore the magiſtrate 


may make uſe of it? That I deny, that ſuch an indirect, and at a diſtance 


_ uſefulneſs, will authorize the civil power in the uſe of it, that will never be 


proved. Loſs of eſtate and dignities may make a proud man humble: 
ſufferings and impriſonment may make a wild and debauched man ſober : 
and ſo theſe things may “ inditrectly, and at a diſtance, be ſerviceable towards 


-& the ſalvation of mens ſouls.” I doubt not but God has made ſome, or all 


of theſe, the occaſions of good to many men. But will you therefore infer, 
that the magiſtrate may take away a man's honour, or eſtate, or liberty, for 
the ſalvation of his foul ; or torment him in this, that he may be happy in 


the other world? What is otherwiſe unlawful in itſelf, as it certainly is to 
puniſh a man without a fault, can never be made lawful by ſome good that, 


inditectly, and at a diſtance, or if you pleaſe, indirectly and by accident, may 
follow from it. Running a man through, may ſave his life, as it has done 
by chance, opening a lurking impoſthume. But will you ſay therefore, that 


this is lawful, juſtifiable chiturgery? The gallies, it is like, might reduce 


many a vain, looſe Proteſtant to repentance, ſobriety of thought, and a true 


ſenſe of religion: and the torments they ſuffered in the late perſecution, 


might make ſeveral conſider the pains of hell, and put a due eſtimate of va- 
nity and contempt on all things of this world. But will you ſay, becauſe 
thoſe puniſhments might, indirectly, and at a diſtance, ſerve to the ſalvation 
of mens ſouls, that therefore the king of France had right and authority to 


make uſe of them? If your indirect and at a diſtance ſerviceableneſs, ma: 


authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force in religion, all the cruelties uſed by the 


Heathens againſt Chriſtians, by Papifts againſt Proteſtants, and all the per- 


ſecuting of Chriſtians one among another, are all juſtifiable. | 
Bur what if I ſhould tell you now of other effects, contrary effects, that 
puniſhments in matters of religion may produce; and fo may ſerve to keep 
men from the truth and from falvation ? What then will become of your 
indirect, and at a diftance uſefulneſs? For in all pleas for any thing becauſe 


of its uſefulneſs, it is not enough to ſay as you do, and is the utmoſt that can 


be faid for it, that it may be ſerviceable ; but it muſt be conſidered not only 
what it may, but what it is likely to produce: and the greater good or 


harm like to come from it, ought to determine the uſe of it. To ſhew 
you what effects one may expect from force, of what uſefulneſs it is to bring 


men to embrace the truth, be pleaſed to read what you yourſelf have writ. 
I cannot but remark, ſay you, that theſe methods (viz. depriving men of 
e | „„ | 8 2 eſtates, 2 
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* eſtates, corporal puniſhment, ſtarving and tormenting them in priſons, and 
in the end even taking away their lives, to make them Chriſtians) are ſo 
very improper in reſpect to the deſign of them, that they uſually produce 
the quite contrary effect. For whereas all the uſe which force can have ior 
« the advancing true religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls, is (as has already. 
been ſhewed) by diſpoſing men to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair 
« hearing to the. reaſons which are offered for the enlightning their minds, 
and diſcovering the truth to them; theſe cruelties have the misfortune to 
«« be commonly looked upon as ſo juſt a prejudice againſt any religion that uſes 
„ them, as makes it needleſs to look any farther into it; and to tempt men 
« to reject it, as both falſe and deteſtable, without ever vouchſafing to con- 
ce. ſider the rational grounds and motives of it. This effect they ſeldom fail: 
4 to work upon the ſufferers of them. And as to the ſpectators, if they be. 
ce not beforehand well inſtructed in thoſe grounds and motives, they will be. 
„ much tempted likewiſe, not only to entertain the ſame opinion of ſuch a 
« religion, but withal to judge much more favourably of that of the ſuſferers;. 
ho they will be apt to think, would not expoſe themſelves to ſuch ex- 
« tremities, which they might avoid by compliance, if they were not tho- 
* roughly ſatisfied of thg juſtice of their cauſe.” Here then you allow that 
taking away mens eſtates, or liberty, and corporal puniſhments, are apt to. 
drive away both ſufferers and ſpectators from the religion that makes uſe of 
them, rather than to it. And ſo theſe you renounce. Now if you give up. 
puniſhments of a man, in his perſon, liberty, and eſtate, I think we need 
not ſtand with you, for any other puniſhments may be made uſe of. But, by. 
what follows, it ſeems you ſhelter yourſelf under the name of ſeverities. 
For moderate puniſhments, as you call them in another place, you think may. 
be ſerviceable ; indirectly, and at a diſtance ſerviceable, to bring men to the. 
truth. And I fay, any ſort of puniſhments diſproportioned to the offence, 
or where there 1s no fault at all, will always be ſeverity, unjuſtifiable ſeverity, . 
and will be thought ſo by the ſufferers and by-ſtanders ; and fo will uſually 
produce the effects you have mentioned, contrary to the defign they are uſed 
for. Not to profeſs the national faith, whilſt one believes it not to be true; 
not to enter into church-communion with the magiſtrate as long as one. 
1 judges the doctrine there profeſſed to be erroneous, or the worſhip not ſuch. 
1 as God has either preſcribed, or will accept; this you allow, and all the 
RF world with you muſt allow, not to be a fault. But yet you would have men 
6 puniſhed for not being of the national religion; that is, as you yourſelf con- 
 feſs, for no fault at all. Whether this be not ſeverity, nay ſo open and 5 
avowed injuſtice, that it will give men a juſt prejudice againſt the religion Bs 
that uſes it, and produce all thoſe ill effects you there mention, I leave you 
to conſider. So that the name of ſeverities, in oppoſition to the moderate 


* puniſhments you ſpeak for, can do you no ſervice at all. For where there is 
458 n= no fault, there can be no moderate puniſhment : all puniſhment is immode- 
1 late, where there is no fault to be puniſhed. But of your moderate puniſh- 
_ ment we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak more in another place. It ſuffices here 


to have ſhewn, that, whatever puniſhments you uſe, they are as likely to 
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drive men from the religion that uſes them, as to bring them to the truth; 
and much more likely, as we ſhall ſee before we have done: and ſo by your 
own confeſſion, they are not to be uſed. 


Oxs thing in this paſſage of the author, it ſeems, appears abſurd to you; 


that he ſhould ſay, That to take away mens lives, to make them Chriſtians, 


« was but an ill way of expreſſing a deſign of their ſalvation.“ I grant there 
is great abſurdity ſomewhere in the caſe. But it is in the practice of thoſe who, 


perſecuting men under a pretence of bringing them to ſalvation, ſuffer the 


temper of their good- will to betray itſelf, in taking away their lives. And 
whatever abſurdities there be in this way of proceeding, there is none in the 


author's way of expreſſing it; as you would more plainly have ſeen, if you 
had looked into the Latin original, where the words are, Vita denique ipſi 
« privant, ut fideles, ut falvi fiant, p. 317. which though more literally, 


might. be thus rendered, To bring them to the faith and to ſalvation ;” yet 


the tranſlator is not to be blamed, if he choſe to expreſs the ſenſe of the au- 
| thor, in words that very livelily repreſented the extreme abſurdity they are 


guilty of, who under pretence of zeal for the ſalvation of ſouls, proceed to 
the taking away their lives. An example whereof we have in a neighbouring 


country, where the prince declares he will have al his diſſenting ſabje&s | 
ſaved, and purſuant-thereunto has taken away the lives of many of them. 


For thither at laſt perſecution muſt come ; as I fear, notwithſtanding your 


talk of moderate puniſhments, you yourſelf intimate in theſe words ; “ Not 


«© that I think the ſword is to be uſed in this buſineſs, (as I have ſufficiently 
declared already) but becauſe all coactive power reſolves at laſt into the 


_*«£ ſword; ſince all (I do not ſay, that will not be reformed in this matter by 
<< lefler penalties, but) that refuſe to ſubmit to leſſer penalties, muſt at laſt 
fall under the ſtroke of it.” In which words, if you mean any thing to 


the buſineſs in hand, you ſeem to have a reſerve for greater puniſhments, 


when leſſer are not ſufficient to bring men to be convinced. But let that paſs. 


Loy fay, „If force he uſed, not inſtead of reaſon and arguments, that is, 
not to convince by its own proper efficacy, which it cannot do,” &c. I 


think thoſe who make laws, and uſe force, to bring men to church-confor- 
mity in religion, ſeek only the compliance, but concern themſelves not for 
the conviction. of thoſe they puniſh ; and fo never uſe force to convince. For, 
pray tell me; when any diflenter conforms, and enters into the church- com- 


munion, is he ever examined to ſee whether he does it upon reaſon, and con- 
viction, and ſuch grounds as would become a Chriſtian concerned for relj- 


gion? If perſecution, as is pretended, were for the ſalvation of mens ſouls, 


this would be done; and men not driven to take the ſacrament to keep their 
places, or to obtain licences to fell ale, for ſo low have theſe holy things 


been proſtitated, who perhaps knew nothing of its inſtitution ; and con- 
ſidered no other uſe of it but the ſecuring ſome poor ſecular advantage, 
which without taking of it they ſhould have loft. So that this exception of 
youis, of the © uſe of force, inſtead of arguments, to convince men, I think 


is needleſs ; thoſe who uſe it, not being, that ever Lewd, cn thin 
men ſhould be convinced. | i e 
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BuT you go on in telling us your way of uſing force, “only to bring men P. 5: 


* to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are proper and ſufficient to 
„ convince them; but which, without being forced, they would not con- 
« ſider.” And, ſay you, who can deny but that, indirectly, and at a 


% (diſtance, it does ſome ſervice, towards bringing men to embrace that truth, 


« which either through negligence they would never acquaint themſelves 


„ with, or through prejudice they would reject and condemn unheard * 
Whether this way of puniſhment is like to increaſe, or remove prejudice, 
we have already ſeen. And what that truth is, which you can poſitively 


ſay, any man, „without being forced by puniſhment, would through care- 
« leſſneſs never acquaint himſelf with,” I defire you to name. Some are 


| called at the third, ſome at the ninth, and ſome at the eleventh hour. And 
whenever they are called, they embrace all the truth neceſſary to ſalvation. | 
But theſe ſlips may be forgiven, amongſt ſo many groſs and palpable miſ- 
takes, as appear to me all through your diſcourſe. For example: you tell 


us that * force uſed to bring men to conſider, does indirectly, and at a diſ- 


e tance ſome ſervice.” Here now you walk in the dark, and endeavour to 
cover yourſelf with obſcurity, by omitting two neceſſary parts. As firſt, who 


muſt uſe this force : which, though you tell us not here, yet by other parts 


of your treatiſe it is plain you mean the magiſtrate. And, ſecondly, you omit 
to ſay upon whom it muſt be uſed, who it is muſt be puniſhed : and thoſe, if 
you fay any thing to your purpoſe, muſt be diſſenters from the national reli- 
gion, thoſe who come not into church-communion with the magiſtrate. And 
then your propoſition, in fair plain terms, will ſtand thus. If the magiſ- 
* trate puniſh diſſenters, only to bring them to conſider thoſe reaſons and ar- 
« gaments which are proper to convince them; Who can deny but that in- 
e directly, and at a diſtance, it may do ſervice, &c. towards bringing men 


to embrace that truth which otherwiſe they would never be acquainted _ 


<« with?” &c. In which propoſition, 1. There is ſomething impracticable. 
2. Something unjuſt. And, 3. Whatever efficacy there is in force, your 
way applied, to bring men to conſider and be convinced, it makes againſt you. 


1. Ir is impracticable to puniſh diſſenters, as diſſenters, only to make them 


punith them alone, and them all without exception, you puniſh them for 


Not being of the national religion. And to puniſh a man for not being of 
the national religion, is not to puniſh him only to make him conſider ; unleſs 
Not to be of the national religion, and not to conſider, be the ſame thing. But 
you will ſay, the deſign is only to make diſſenters conſider ; and therefore 
they may be puniſhed only to make them conſider. To this I reply ; it is im- 


conſider. For if you puniſh them as diſſenters, as certainly you do, if you 


poſſible you ſhould puniſh one with a deſign only to make him conſider, whom 


vou puniſh for ſomething el(e beſides want of conſideration ; or if you puniſh 


him whether he conſider or no; as you do, if you lay penaltics on diſſenters 


in general. If you ſhould make a law to puniſh all ſtammerers; could any 
one believe you, if you ſaid it was deſigned only to make them leave ſwear- 


ing! Would not every one ſee it was impoſſiblè that punithment ſhould be 
only againſt ſwearing, when all ſtammerers were under the penalty? Such a 
You. I. —. — 
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propcſal as this, is in itſelf, at firſt fight, monſtrouſly abſurd. But you muſt 
thank yourſelf for it. For to Jay penalties upon ſtammerers, only to make 
them not ſwear, is not more abſurd and impoſſible than it is to lay penalties 
upon diſſenters only to make them conſider. _ | oF” 
2. 'To puniſh men out of the communion of the national church, to make 
them conſider, is unjuſt. They are puniſhed becauſe out of the national 
church: and they are out of the national church, becauſe they are not yet 
convinced. Their ſtanding out therefore in this ſtate, whilſt they are not 
convinced, not ſatisfied in their minds, is no fault ; and therefore cannot 
juſtly be puniſhed. But your method is, Puniſh them, to make them con- 


« fſider ſuch reaſons and arguments as are proper to convince them.” Which 


is juſt ſuch juſtice, as it would be for the magiſtrate to puniſh you for not 
being a Carteſian, “only to bring you to conſider ſuch reaſons and arguments 
« as are proper and ſufficient to convince you:“ when it is poſſible, 1. That 


you being ſatisfied of the truth of your own opinion in philoſophy, did not 
judge it worth while to conſider that of Des Cartes. 2. It is poſſible you are 


not able to conſider, and examine, all the proofs and grounds upon which he 


endeavours to eſtabliſh his philoſophy. 3. Poſſibly you have examined, and 


can find no reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince you. 


3. WHATEVER indirect efficacy there be in force, applied by the magiſtrate 


your way, it makes againft you. Force uſed by the magiſtrate to bring men 

46 

to convince them, but which without being forced they would not conſider; 
60 
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uſefulneſs is which ſo much recommends it, even to a degree that you pre- 
tend it needful and neceſſary. Had you fome new untried chymical prepara- 


tion, that was as proper to kill as to fave an infirm man, of whoſe life I hope 


you would not be more tender than of a weak brother's ſoul, would you give 
it your child, or try it upon your friend, or recommend it to the world for 


its rare uſefulneſs? I deal very favourably with you, when I ſay as proper to 


kill as to ſave. For force, in your indirect way, of the magiſtrate's << apply- 
ing it to make men conſider thoſe arguments that otherwiſe they would not; 


to make them lend an ear to thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their 
way, and offer to ſhew them the right; I ſay, in this way, force is much 


more proper, and likely, to make men receive and embraee error than the truth. 
1. BECAvsE men out of the right way are as apt, I think I may ſay apter, 


to uſe force, than others. For truth, I mean the truth of the Goſpel, 
which is that of the true religion, is mild, and gentle, and mcek, and apter 
to uſe prayers and intreaties, than force, to gain a hearing. 


2. BECAUSE 


to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are proper and ſufficient 


may, fay you, be ſerviceable indirectly, and at a diſtance, to make men 
embrace the truth which muſt fave them.” And thus, ſay I, it may be ſer- 
viceable to bring mea to receive and embrace falſhood, which will deſtroy 
them. So that force and puniſhment, by your own confeſſion, not being 
able directly, by its proper efficacy, to do men any good, in reference to their 
future eſtate; though it be ſure directly to do them harm, in reference to 
their preſent condition here; and indirectly, and in your way of applying it, 
being proper to do at leaſt as much harm as good ; I deſire to know what the 
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2. Brc aus the magiſtrates of the world, or the civil ſovereigns, as you 
think it more proper to call them, being few of them in the right way ; not 


one of ten, take which fide you will, perhaps you will grant not one of an 


hundred, being of the true religion ; it is likely your indirect way of uſing 
of force would do an hundred, or at leaſt ten tines as much harm as good: 
eſpecially if you conſider, that as the magiſtrate will certainly uſe it to force 
men to hearken to the proper miniſters of his religion, let it be what it will; 


between puniſhing you to bring you to maſs, and puniſhing you to conſider 


' thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince you 


398 


P. 16. 


ſo you having ſet no time, nor bounds, to this conſideration of arguments 
and reaſons, ſhort of being convinced; you, under another pretence, put in- 

to the magiſtrate's hands as much power to force men to his religion, as any 
the openeſt perſecutors can pretend to. For what difference, I beſeech you, 


that you ought to go to maſs? For till you are brought to conſider reaſons and 
arguments proper and ſufficient to convince you; that is, till you are convin- 


ced; you are puniſhed on. If you reply, you meant reaſons and arguments 
proper and ſufficient to convince them of the truth. I anſwer, if you meant 

| fo, why did you not ſay ſo? But if you had, it would in this caſe do you 
little ſervice. For the maſs, in France, is as much ſuppoſed the truth, as the 

| liturgy here. And your way of applying force wil as much | wy pat 
popery in France, as proteſtantiſm in England. And ſo you 
ſerviceable it is to make men receive and embrace the truth that muſt ſave 
5 ee ee eee ee 


ee how. 


HoweEveR you tell us, in the ſame page, that « if force ſo applied, as is « 5. 
“ above-mentioned, may in ſuch ſort as has been ſaid, i. e. indirectly, and at a 


e diſtance, be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and embrace truth, you think 
it ſufficient to ſhew the uſefulneſs of it in religion :” where I ſhall obſerve, 
1. That this uſefulneſs amounts to no more but this, that it is not impoſſible 
but that it may be uſeful. And ſuch a uſefulneſs one cannot deny to auricular 


confeſſion, doing of penance, going of a pilgrimage to ſome ſaint, and what 


not. Yet our church does not think fit to uſe them: though it cannot be 
denied, but they may have ſome of your indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs; | 
that is, perhaps may do ſome ſervice indirectly, and by accident. — 


2. Fock, your way applied, as it may be uſeful, ſo alſo it may be uſcleſs. 


pect he ſhould make it ſucceſsful. 


3. IT may be hurtful : nay it is likely to prove more hurtful than uſeful. 


1. Becauſe to puniſh men for that, which it is viſible cannot be known 
whether they have performed or no, is ſo palpable an injuſtice, that it is 


likelier to give them an averſion to the perſons, and religion that uſes it, than 


For, 1. Where the law puniſhes diſſenters, without telling them it is to make 
them conſider, they may through ignorance and overſight negle& to do it, 
and ſo your force proves uſeleſs. 2. Some diſſenters may have conſidered al- 
ready, and then force employed upon them muſt needs be uſeleſs; unleſs you | 
can think it uſeful to puniſh a man to make him do that which he has done 
already. 3. God has not directed it: and therefore we have no reaſon to ex- 


to bring them to it. 2. Becauſe the greateſt part of mankind, being not 
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able to diſcern betwixt truth and falſhood, that depend upon long and many 
proofs, and remote conſequences; nor have ability enough to diſcover t he 
falſe grounds, and reſiſt the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men 
verſed in controverſies; are fo much more expoſed, by the force which is 
_ uſed to make them hearken to the information and inſtruction of men appointed 
to it by the magiſtrate, or thoſe of his religion, to be led into falſhood and 
error, than they are likely this way to be brought to embrace the truth that 
muſt ſave them; by how much the national religions of the world are, be- 
yond compariſon, more of them falſe or erroneous, than ſuch as have God 
for their author, and truth for their ſtandard. And that ſeeking and ex- 
amining, without the ſpecial grace of God, will not ſecure even knowin 
and learned men from error; we have a famous inſtance in the two Reynolds, 
both ſcholars, and brothers, but one a proteſtant, the other a papiſt, who 
upon the exchange of papers between them, were both turned; but fo that 
neither of them, with all the arguments he could uſe, could bring his brother 
back to the religion which he himſelf had found reaſon to embrace. Here 
was ability to examine and judge, beyond the ordinary rate of moſt men. 
Let one of theſe brothers was fo caught by the ſophiſtry and {kill of the 
other, that he was brought into error, from which he could never again be 
extricated. This we muſt unavoidably conclude ; unleſs we can think, that 
 Wherein they differed, they were both in the right; or that truth can be an 
argument to ſupport a falſhood ; both which are impoſſible. And now, I 
pray, which of theſe two brothers would you have puniſhed, to make him 
bethink himſelf, and bring him back to the truth? For it is certain ſome ill- 
grounded cauſe of aflent alienated one of them from it. If you will examine 
your principles, you will find that according to your rule, the papiſt muſt be 
| puniſhed in England, and the proteſtant in Italy. So that, in effect, by your 
rule, paſſion, humour, prejudice, luſt, impreſſions of education, admiration 
of perſons, worldly reſpect, and the like incompetent motives, mult always 
be ſuppoſed on that fide on which the magiſtrate is not. Rai nt: 


 Trave tken the pains here, in a ſhort recapitulation, to give you the 

view of the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, which you make ſuch a 
noiſe with, and lay fo much ſtreſs on. Whereby I doubt not but it is viſible, 

that its uſefulneſs and uſeleſſneſs laid in the balance againſt each other, the 
pretended uſefulneſs is fo far from outweighing, that it can neither encourage 
nor excuſe the uſing of puniſhments; which are not lawful to be uſed in 
our caſe without ſtrong probability of ſucceſs. But when to its uſefulneſs 
miſchief is added, and it is evident that more, much more, harm may be 
expected from it than good ; your own argument returns upon you. For if 
it be reaſonable to uſe it, becauſe it may be ſerviceable to promote true religion, 
and the ſalvation of fouls; it is much more reaſonable to let it alone, if it 
may be more ſerviceable to the promoting falſhood, and the perdition of 
fouls. And therefore you will do well hereafter not to build ſo much on the 
uſefulneſs of force, applied your way, your indirect, andat a diſtance uſefulneſs, 
which amounts but to the ſhadow and poſſibility of uſefulneſs, but with an 
overbalancing weight of miſchief and harm annexed to it. For upon a juſt 
CR | . eſtimate, 
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eſtimate, this indirect, and at a diſtance, uſefulneſs, can directly go for nothing; 
or rather leſs than nothing. 5 3 
Bur ſuppoſe force, applied your way, were as uſeful for the promoting 
true religion, as I ſuppoſe I have thewed it to be the contrary ; it does not 
from thence follow that it is lawſul and may be uſed. It may be very uſeful 
in a pariſh that has no teacher, or as bad as none, that a lay- man who 
wanted not abilities for it, for ſuch we may ſuppoſe to be, ſhould ſometimes 
preach to them the doctrine of the Goſpel, and ſtir them up to the duties 
of a good life. And yet this, (which cannot be denied, may be at leaſt © indi- 
« rectly, and at a diſtance, ſerviceable towards the promoting true religion, 
« and the ſalvation of ſouls,”) you will not, I imagine, allow, for this uſeful- 
neſs, to be lawful: and that, becauſe he has not commiſſion and authority to 
do it. The ſame miglit be ſaid of the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and 
any other function of the prieſtly office. This is juſt our caſe. Granting force, 
as you fay, indirectly, and at a diſtance, uſeful to the ſalvation of mens ſouls ; 
yet it does not therefore follow that it is lawful for the magiſtrate to uſe it 
| becauſe, as the author ſays, the magiſtrate has no commithon or authority 
to do ſo. For however you have put it thus, as you have framed the au- 
thor's argument, * force is utterly of no uſe for the promoting of true religion, 
« and the ſalvation of ſouls ; and therefore no body can have any right to uſe 
« any force or compulſion for the bringing men to the true religion;” yet the 
author does not, in thoſe pages you quote, make the latter of theſe propoſiti- 
ons an inference barely from the former; but makes uſe of it as a truth proved 
by ſeveral arguments he had before brought to that purpoſe. For though it 
be a good argument; it is not uſeful, therefore not fit to be uſed : yet this will 
not be good logick; it is uſeful, therefore any one has a right to uſe it. For 
if the uſefulneſs makes it lawful, it makes it lawful in any hands that can ſo 
apply it; and fo private men may uſe it. F 42 
Wuo can deny, ſay you, but that force indirectly, and at a diſtance, may 
e do ſome ſervice towards the bringing men to embrace that truth, which other- 
« wiſe they would never acquaint themſelves with.” If this be good arguing 
in you, for the uſefulneſs of force towards the ſaving of mens ſouls ; give me 
leave to argue after the fame faſhion. 1. I will ſuppoſe, which you will not 
deny me, that as there are many who take up their religion upon wrong grounds, : 
to the endangering of their ſouls; ſo there are many that abandon them- 
ſelves to the heat of their luſts, to the endangering of their ſouls. 2. I will 
ſuppoſe, that as force applied your way is apt to make the inconſidetate con- 
ſider, fo force applied another way is apt to make the laſcivious chaſte. The 
argument then, in your form, will ſtand thus: “ Who can deny but that force, 
« indirectly, and at a diſtance may, by caſtration, do ſome ſervice towards bring- 
ing men to embrace that chaſtity, which otherwiſe they would never acquaint 
„ themſelves with.” Thus, you ſee, © caſtration may, indirectly, and at a diſ- 
tance, be ſerviceable towards the ſalvation of mens fouls.” But will you ſay, 
from ſuch an uſefulneſs as this, becauſe it may indirectly, and at a diſtance, 
_ conduce to the ſaving of any of his ſubjects ſouls, that therefore the magiſtrate 
has a right to do it, and may by force make his ſubjects eunuchs for the king- 
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dom of heaven? It is not for the magiſtrate, or any body elſe, upon an imagi- 
nation of its uſefulneſs, to make uſe of any other means for the ſalvation of 
mens ſouls, than what the author and finiſher of our faith hath directed. 
You may be miſtaken in what you think uſeful, Dives thought, and fo 
perhaps ſhould you and I too, if not better informed by the Scriptures, that 
it would be uſeful to rouze and awaken men if one ſhould come to them 
from the dead. But he was miſtaken. And we are told, that if men will 
not hearken to Moſes and the prophets, the means appointed, neither will the 
ſtrangeneſs nor terror of one coming from the dead, perſuade them. If 
what we are apt to think uſeful, were thence to be concluded ſo, we ſhould 
I fear, be obliged to believe the miracles pretended to by the church of 
Rome. For miracles, we know, were once uſeful for the promoting true re- 
ligion, and the ſalvation of ſouls; which is more than you ſay for your 
political puniſhments : but yet we muſt conclude that God thinks them not 
uſeful now; unleſs we will ſay, that which without impiety cannot be ſaid; 


that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things does not now 
uſe all uſeful means for promoting his own honour in the world, and the good 


of ſouls. I think this conſequence will hold, as well as what you draw in 
near the ſame words. 5 


LET us not therefore be more wiſe than our Maker, in that ſtupendious 


and ſupernatural work of our ſalvation. The ſcripture, that reveals it to us, 


contains all that we can know, or do, in order to it: and where that is 


filent, it is in us preſumption to direct. When you can ſhew any commiſ- 


fion in ſcripture, for the uſe of force to compel men to hear, any more than 
to embrace, the doctrine of others that differ from them, we ſhall have rea- 


ſon to ſubmit to it, and the magiſtrate have ſome ground to ſet up this new 
way of perſecution, But till then, it will be fit for us to obey that precept - 
of the goſpel, which bids us“ take heed what we hear,” Mark iv. 24. So that 


hearing is not always ſo uſeful as you ſuppoſe. If it had, we ſhould never 


have had fo direct a caution againſt it. It is not any imaginary uſefulneſs, 


you can ſuppoſe, which can make that a puniſhable crime, which the ma- 


giſtrate was never authorized to meddle with. © Go and teach all nations,” was 


a commiſſion of our Saviour's : but there was not added to it, puniſh thoſe 
that will not hear and conſider what you ſay. No, but © if they will not receive 
« you, ſhake off the duſt of your feet; leave them, and apply yourſelves to 

ſome others. And St. Paul knew no other means to make men hear, but the 


preaching of the goſpel; as will appear to any one who will read Romans x. 


14, &c. Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
You go on, and in favour of your beloved force you tell us that it is not 
only uſeful but needful. And here, after having at large, in the four fol- 


lowing pages, ſet out the negligence or averſion, or other hinderances that keep 
men from examining, with that application and freedom of judgment they 


ſhould, the grounds upon which they take up and perſiſt in their religion; you 
come to conclude force neceſſary, Your words are: © If men are generally 
e averſe to a due conſideration of things, where they are moſt concerned to. uſe 


and 


way? 
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« and then grow ſo opinionative and ſo Riff in their prejudice, that neither 
the gentleſt admonitions, nor the moſt earneſt intreaties, ſhall ever prevail 


« with them afterwards to doit; what means is there left, beſides the grace 
« of God, to reduce thoſe of them that are got intoa wrong way, but to lay 
« thorns and briars in it? That ſince they are deaf to all perſuaſions, the un- 


«© eafineſs they meet with may at leaſt put them to a ſtand, and incline them 
« to lend an ear to thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer 
« to ſhew them the right.” What means is there left, ſay you, but force. 


What to do? To reduce men, who are out of it, into the right way.” So 
you tell us here. And to that, I ſay, there is other means beſides force; 


that which was appointed and made uſe of from the beginning, the preaching 


of the goſpel. _ „ Oh en: 
« But, ſay you, to make them hear, to make them conſider, to make them ex- 


amine, there is no other means but puniſhment; and therefore it is neceſlary.” 

| I ANSWER, I. What if God, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would not 

have men compelled to hear; but thought the good tidings of falvation, and 
the propoſals of life and death, means and inducements enough to make 


them hear, and conſider, now as well as heretofore? Then your means, 


your puniſhments, are not neceſſary. What if God would have men left to 
their freedom in this point, if they will hear, or if they will forbear, will 
you conſtrain them? Thus we are ſure he did with his own people: and 
this when they were in captivity, Ezek. xi. 5, 7. And it is very like were 
ill treated for being of a different religion from the national, and fo were pu- 
niſhed as diſſenters. Yet then God expected not that thoſe. puniſhments 
as appears by 
Ezek. iii. 2. And this alſo is the method of the Goſpel. © Weare ambaſſa- 
_ «« dors for Chriſt; as if God did beſeech by us, we pray in Chriſt's ſtead,” 
ſays St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 20. If God had thought it neceſſary to have men pu- 
niſhed to make them give ear, he could have called magiſtrates to be ſpreaders- 
and miniſters of the goſpel, as well as poor fiſhermen, or Paul a perſecutor, 
who yet wanted not power to puniſh where puniſhment was nece 


ſhould force them to hearken more than at other times : 


flary, as is 
evident in Ananias and Sapphira, and the inceſtuous Corinthian. eo} 
2. WHAT 1f God, foreſeeing this force would be in the hands of 
their brethre 
3. W 


upon the account that there is no means left.. For you yourſelf allow, “That 


I the grace of God is another means.” And I ſuppoſe you will not deny it to be 
both a proper and ſufficient means; and which is more, the only means; 
ſuch means as can work by itſelf, and without which all the force in the 
world can do nothing. God alone can open the ear that it may hear, and 


open the heart that it may underſtand : and this he does in his own good 


time, and to whom he is graciouſly pleaſed ; but not according to the will. 
. and. fancy of man, when he thinks fit, b 


thren. If God has pronounced againſt any perſon or people, what he did 


y puniſhments, to compel his bre- 


againſt 


| men 
as paſſionate, humourſome, as liable to prejudice and error as the reſt of 


HAT if there be other means? Then yours ceaſes to be neceſſary, 
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n, did not think it a proper means to bring men into the right 
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againſt the Jews, (Iſa. vi. 10.) “ Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
« their cars heavy, and ſhut their eyes; leſt they ſee with their eyes, and hear 
„ with their ears, and underſtand with their hearts, and convert, and be 
« healed :” will all the force you can uſe, be a means to make them hear and 
underſtand, and be converted: A e 
Bo r, Sir, to return to your argument; you ſee “ no other means left (tak- 
« ing the world as we now find it) to make men throughly and impartially 
« examine a religion, which they embraced upon ſuch inducements as oug at 
to have no {way at all in the matter, and with little or no examination of the 
« proper grounds of it.” And thence you conclude the uſe of force, by the 
magiſtrate upon diſſenters, neceſſary. And, I fay, I fee no other means left 
(taking the world as we now find it, wherein the magiſtrates never lay penal- 
ties, for matters of religion, upon thoſe of their own church, noi is it to be 
expected they ever ſhould;) © to make men” of the national church, any where, 
a throughly and impartially examine a religion, which theyembraced upon ſuch 
e inducements, as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with 
little or no examination of the proper grounds of it.” And therefore, I conclude 
the uſe of force by diſſenters upon conformiſts neceſſary. I appeal to the world, 
whether this be not as juſt and natural a conclufion as yours. Though, if you 
will have my opinion, I think the more genuine confequence 1s, that force, 
to make men examine matters of religion, is not neceſſary at all. But you 
may take which of theſe conſequences you pleaſe. Both of them, I am ſure, 
you cannot avoid. It is not for you and me, out of an imagination that they 
may be uſeful, or are neceſſary, to preſcribe means in the great and myſterious 
work of ſalvation, other than what God himſelf has directed. God has ap- 
pointed force as uſeful or neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; is a way 
of arguing, becoming the ignorance and humility of poor creatures. But I 
think force uſeful or neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; has, methinks, 
a little too much preſumption in it. You aſk, ! What means elſe is there left?” 
None, ſay I, to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has directed in th 
_ ſcriptures, wherein are contained all the means and methods of ſalvation. Faith 
is the gift of God.“ And we are not to uſe any other means to procure this 
gift to any one, but what God himſelf has preſcribed. If he has there appoint- 
ed that any ſhould be forced“ to hear thoſe who tell them they have miſta- 
ken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right;“ and that they ſhould be 
puniſhed by the mogiſtrate if they did not; it will be paſt doubt, it is to be 
made uſe of. But till that can be done, it will be in vain to ſay what other 
means is there left. If all the means God has appointed, to make men hear 
and conſider, be © exhortation in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon,” &c. together with 
prayer for them, and the example of meekneſs and a good life; this is all 
ought to be done, Whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” 
| By theſe means the Goſpel at firſt made itſelf to be heard through a great 
part of the world; and in a crooked and perverſe generation, led away by 
luſts, humours, and prejudice, as well as this you complain of, prevailed with 
men to hear and embrace the truth, and take care of their own fouls ; without 
the aſſiſtance of any ſuch force of the magiſtrate, which you now think 
. _— needful. 
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needful. But whatever negle& or averſion there is in ſome men, impartially 
and throughly to be inſtructed ; there will upon a due examination, I fear, 
be found no leſs a neglect and averſion in others, impartially and throughly 
to inſtra& them. It is not the talking even general truths in plain and 
clear language; much leſs a man's own fancies in ſcholaſtick or uncommon 
ways of ſpeaking, an hour or two, once a week in publick; that is enough to 


inſtruct even willing hearers in the way of falvation, and the grounds of 
their religion. They are not politick diſcourſes which are the means of right 
information in the foundations of religion. For with ſuch, ſometimes venting 
antimonarchical principles, ſometimes again preaching up nothing but abſo- 
lute monarchy and paflive obedience, as the one or other Have been in vogue, 
and the way to preferment, have our churches rung in their turns, ſo loudly, 


that reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth 


in the controverted points of religion, and to direct them in the right way 
to falvation, were ſcarce any where to be heard. But how many, do you 
think, by friendly and chriſtian debates with them at their houſes, and by 
the gentle methods of the Goſpel made uſe of in private converſation, might 
have been brought into the church; who, by railing from the pulpit, ill and 
unfriendly treatment out of it, and other neglects and miſcarriages of thoſo 


who claimed to be their teachers, have been driven from hearing them? 


Paint the defects and miſcarriages frequent on this ſide, as well as you have 
done thoſe on the other, and then do you, with all the world, confider whe- 
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ther thoſe who you ſo handſomely declaim againſt, for being miſled by edu- 
e cation, paſſion, humour, prejudice, obſtinacy,” &c. do deſerve all the puniſh- | 


ment. Perhaps it will be anſwered ; if there be ſo much toil in it, that parti- 


cular perſons muſt be applied to, who then will be a miniſter? And what if 
a layman ſhould reply: if there be fo much toil in it, that doubts muſt be 
cleared, prejudices removed, foundations examined, &c. who then will be a 


| Proteſtant? the excuſe will be as good hereafter for the one as for the other. 


Tus new method of yours, which you ſay © no body can deny but that indi- 
© rectly, and at a diſtance, it does ſome ſervice towards bringing men to embrace 


the truth;” was never yet thought on by the moſt refined perſecutors. Though : 


indeed it is not altogether unlike the plea made uſe of to excuſe the late bar- 


barous uſage of the proteſtants ih France, deſigned to extirpate the reformed 2 
religion there; from being a perſecution for religion. The French king re- 


quires all his ſubjects to come to maſs : thoſe who do not, are puniſhed with 
a witneſs, For what? Not for their religion, ſay the pleaders for that diſ- 


cipline, but for diſobeying the king's laws. So by your rule, the diſſenters, 


for thither you would, and thither you muſt come, if you mean any thing, 


muſt be punithed. For what ? Not for their religion, ſay you, not for fol- 
Flowing the light of their own reaſon, not for obeying the dictates of their own 
conſciences.“ That you think not fit. For what then are they to be puniſhed? 


To make them, fay you, examine the religion they have embraced, and the 


* religion they have rejected.” 80 that they are puniſhed, not for having of- 


fended againſt a law: for there is no law of the land that requires them to exa- 
mine. And which now is the fairer plea 
— 4nd DER Ff f 


pray judge. You ought, indeed, te 
5 EE _ have 
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have the credit of this new invention. All other law-makers have conſtant] 


taken this method; that where any thing was to be amended, the.fault was 
firſt declared, and then penalties denounced againſt all thoſe, who, after a 
time ſet, ſhould be found guilty of it. This the common ſenſe of mankind, 
and the very reaſon of laws, which are intended not for puniſhment, but 


correction, has made ſo plain, that the ſubtileſt and moſt refined law-makers 


have not gone out of this courſe, nor have the moſt ignorant and barbarous 


nations miſſed it. But you have outdone Solon and Lycurgus, Moſes and our 


Saviour, and are reſolved to be a law-maker of a way by yourſelf. It is an 
old and obſolete way, and will not ſerve your turn, to begin with warnings 
and threats of penalties to be inflicted on thoſe who do not reform, but con- 


tinue to do that which you think they fail in. To allow of impunity to the 
innocent, or the opportunity of amendment to thoſe who would avoid the 


penalties, are formalities not worth your notice. You are for a ſhorter and 


ſurer way. Take a whole tribe, and puniſh them at all adventures; whe- 
ther guilty or no, of the miſcarriage which you would have amended; or 


without ſo much as telling them what it is you would have them do, but 


leaving them to find it out if they can. All theſe abſurdities are contained 
in your way of proceeding ;. and are impoſſible to be avoided by any one who 
will puniſh diſſenters, and only diſſenters, to make them conſider and weigh 
* the grounds of their religion, and impartially examine whether it be true or no, 
and upon what grounds they took it up, that fo they may find and embrace the 
truth that muſt ſave them.” But that this new ſort of diſcipline may have all 
fair play, let us enquire firſt, who it is you would have be puniſhed. In the 
place above=-cited, they are thoſe who are got into a wrong way, and are deaf 
a to all perſuaſions.” If theſe are the men to be puniſhed, let a law be made 
_ againſt them: you have my conſent ; and that is the proper courſe to have 


offenders puniſhed. For you do not, I hope, intend to puniſh any fault by a 
law, which you do not name in the law; nor make a law againſt any fault 
vou would not have puniſhed. And now, if you are ſincere, and in earneſt, 


and are, as a fair man ſhould be, for what your words plainly ſignify, and 


nothing elſe ; what will ſuch a law ſerve for? Men in the wrong way are to 
be puniſhed : but who are in the wrong way is the queſtion. You have no 


more reaſon to determine it againſt one, who differs from you; than he has 
to conclude againſt you, who differ from him. No, not though you have 

the magiſtrate and the national church on your ſide. For, if to differ from 

them be to be in the wrong way; you, who are in the right way in England, 


O 


will be in the wrong way in France. Every one here muſt be judge for him- 


ſelf: and your law will reach no body, till you have convinced him he is in 


the wrong way. And then there will be no need of puniſhment to make 
14M conlider; unleſs you will affirm again, what you have denied, and have 
men puniſhed for embracing the religion they belicve to be true, when it dif- 


ters from yours or the publick. "i 


_ BESIDES being in the wrong way, thoſe who you would have puniſhed mult | 
be ſuch as are deaf to all perſualions. But any ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you will 
hardly find, who hearken to no body, not to thoſe of their own way. If 


you 
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you mean by deaf to all perſuaſions, all perſuaſions of a contrary. party, or of 
a different church ; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you may abundantly find in your own 
church, as well as elſewhere; and I preſume to them you are {o charitable, 
that you would not have them puniſhed for not lending an ear to ſeducers. 
For conſtancy in the truth, and preſeverance in the faith, is, I hope, rather 
to be encouraged, than by any penalties checked in the orthodox. And your 
church, doubtleſs, as well as all others, is orthodox to itſelf in all its tenets. If 


| ſider whether it will not belong to any of your church, let it be what it 
will. Conſider, I ſay, if there be none in your church“ who have embraced 
cher religion, upon ſuch inducements as ought to have no ſway at all in the 
matter, and therefore with little or no examination of the proper grounds of 
| it, who have not been inclined by prejudices; who do not adhere to a religi- 
= bon, which for any thing they know may be falſe, and who have rejected ano- 
£2] ther which for any thing they know may be true.” If you have any ſuch in 
your communion, and it will be an admirable, though I fear but a little, flock 
that has none ſuch in it, conſider well what you have done. You have pre- 
pared rods for them, for which I imagine they will con you no thanks. For 
to make any tolerable ſenſe of what you here propoſe, it muſt be anden 
— nnondnmyoniomrmm—n Ff f 2 n 


| you mean by all preſuaſion, all your perſuaſion, or all perſuaſion of thoſe of 
your communion ; you do but beg the queſtion, and ſuppoſe you have a right 
to puniſh thoſe who differ from, and will not comply with you. 5 
Your next words are, When men fly from the means of a right informa- P. 11. 
* tion, and will not ſo much as conſider how reaſonable it is, throughly and im- 
partially to examine a religion, which they embraced upon ſuch inducements 
* as: ought to have no ſway: at all in the matter, and therefore with little or no 
* examination of the proper grounds of it; what human method can be uſed, 
ce to bring them to act like men, in an affair of ſuch conſequence, and to make 
a wiſer and more rational choice, but that of laying ſuch penalties upon them, [i 
eas may balance the weight of thoſe prejudices which inclined them to prefer = 
a falſe way before the true, and recover them to ſo much ſobriety and reflection, = 
eas ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to themſelves ; whether it be really worth the 1 
* while to undergo ſuch inconvenieneies, for adhering to a religion, which, for if 
be any thing they know, may be falſe, or for rejecting another (if that be the caſe) tt 
= which, for any thing they know may be true, till they have brought it tothe bar = 
m_ —_ * of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there?” Here you again bring in ſuch as prefer 4 
= a falſe way before a true: to which having anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay it 
£ | no more, but that, ſince our church will not allow thoſe to be in a falſe way _ wv 
4 who are out of the church of Rome, becauſe the church of Rome, which pre- A 
=_ tends-infallibility, declares hers to be the only true way; certainly no one of our 4 
1 church, nor any other, which claims not infallibility, can require any one to = 
1 take the teſtimony of any church, as a ſufficient proof of the truth of her own | 
= doctrine. So that true and falſe, as it commonly happens, when we ſuppoſe = 
| them for ourſelves, or our party, in effect, ſignify juſt nothing, or nothing to 8 
8-4 the purpoſe; unleſs. we can think that true or falſe in England, which will x 
a not be ſo at Rome, or Geneva: and vice verſa, As for the reſt of the de- # 
1 ſeription, of thoſe on whom you are here laying penalties; I beſeech you con- = 
| 
| 
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that you would have men of all religions puniſhed, to make them conſider 
« whether it be really worth the while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies for ad- 
« hering to a religion which for any thing they know may be falſe.” If you hope 
to avoid that, by what you have ſaid of true and falſe; and pretend that the 
ſuppoſed preference of the true way in your church, ought to preſerve its mem- 
bers from your puniſhment; you manifeſtly trifle. For every church's teſtimony, 


that it has choſen the true way, muſt be taken for itſelf ; and then none will be 
liable; and your new invention of puniſhment is come to nothing: or elſe the 


differing churches teſtimonies muſt be taken one for another ; and then they 


will be all out of the true way, and your church need penalties as well as the 
reſt. So that, upon your principles, they muſt all or none be puniſhed... 


Chuſe which you pleaſe : one of them, I think, you cannot eſcape. 


WHAT you ſay in the next words; “ Where inſtruction is ſtifly refuſed, 
and all admonitions and perſuaſions prove vain and ineffectual;“ differs no- 
thing but in the way of expreſſing, from deaf to all perſuaſions: and fo that 


is anſwered already. _ 


In another place, you give us another deſcription of thoſe you think ought to 


be puniſhed, in theſe words; * Thoſe who refuſe to embrace the doctrine, and. 


*« ſubmit to the ſpiritual government of the proper miniſters of religion, who by 


« ſyecial deſignation are appointed to exhort, admoniſh, reprove, &c. Here 
then, thoſe to be puniſhed, * are ſuch who refuſe to embrace the doctrine, and 
ſubmit to the government of the proper miniſters of religion.” Whereby we 
are as much ſtill at uncertainty, as we were before, who thoſe are, who by your 
ſcheme, and laws ſuitable to it, are to be puniſhed. Since every church has, as 
it thinks, its proper miniſters of religion. And if you mean thoſe that re- 
refuſe to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government of the minif- 
ters of another church; then all men will be guilty, and muſt be puniſhed; 
even thoſe of your church, as well as others If you mean thoſe who refuſe, 
Kc. the miniſters of their own church; very few will incur your penalties. 
But if, by theſe proper miniſters of religion, the miniſters of ſome particular 
church are intended, why do you not name it? Why are you ſo reſerved, in 

a matter wherein, if you ſpeak not out, all the reſt that you ſay will be to no 
purpoſe ? Are men to be puniſhed for refuſing to embrace the doctrine, and 
ſubmit to the government, of the proper miniſters of the church of Geneva? 
For this time, ſince you have declared nothing to the contrary, let me ſuppoſe. 


you of that church: and then, I am ſure, that is it that you would name. 


For of whatever church you are, if you think the miniſters of any one church 
ought to be hearkened to, and obeyed, it mult be thoſe of your own. There 


are perſons to be puniſhed, you ſay. This you contend for, all through your 


book; and lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make the preſervation and pro- 


pagation of religion, and the. ſalvation of ſouls, to depend on it; and yet you 
deſcribe them by ſo general and equivocal marks; that, unleſs it be upon ſup- 
_ poſitions which no body will grant you, I dare fay, neither you, nor any body 


elſe, will be able to find one guilty, Pray find me, if you can, a man whom 
you can judicially prove, for he that is to be puniſhed by law muſt be fairly 


tried, is in a wrong way, in reſpect of his faith; I mean, © who is deaf to 
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ball perſuaſions, who flies from all means of a right information, who refuſes 
to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit tothe government of the ſpiritual paſtors,” 
And when you have done that, I think, I may allow you what power you 
leaſe to puniſh bim; without any prejudice to the Toleration the author 
of the Letter propoſes. _ RT I e 
Bor why, I pray, all this bogling, all this looſe talking, as if you knew not 
what you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for puniſhing ſome 
body, you know not whom ? I do not think fo ill of you. Let me then 
| ſpeak out for you. The evidence of the argument has convinced you that 
men ought not to be perſecuted for their religion; that the ſeverities in uſo 
amongſt Chriſtians cannot be defended ; that the magiſtrate has not autho- _ 
rity to compel any one to his religion. This you are forced to yield. But you 
would fain retain ſome power in the magiſtrate's hands to. puniſh diſſenters, 
upon a new pretence ; viz. not for having embraced the doctrine and wor- 
ſhip they believe to be true and right, but for not having well conſidered their 
own and the magiſtrate's religion. To ſhew you that I do not ſpeak wholly 
without- book; give me leave to mind you of one paſſage of yours. The 
words are, Penalties to put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of P. 26. 
* the controverſy between the magiſtrates and them.“ Though theſe words 
be not intended to tell us who you would have puniſhed, yet it may be plainly 
inferred from them. And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, than 
all the foregoing places, where you ſeem to, and ſhould, deſcribe them. 
For they are ſuch as between whom and the magiſtrate there is a controverſy : 
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that is, in ſhort, who differ from the magiſtrate in religion. And now in- | 

5 deed you have given us a note by which theſe you would have puniſhed may 2 
1 be known. We have, with much ado, found out at laſt whom it is we may 1 
3 | - 5 . | . | 35 1 
1 preſume you would have puniſhed. Which in other caſes is uſually not very 'Y 


—— —[— 


* — 2 
2 re 


difficult: becauſe there the faults to be mended eaſily deſign the perſons to be 
5 corrected. But yours is a new method, and unlike all that ever went be- 
. oo OY ))) 

: I the next place; let us ſee for what you would have them puniſhed. 
Lou tell us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and weigh 
impartially, and without prejudice or paſſion, all which, for ſhortneſs-ſake, we 
will expreſs by this one word conſider, the religion one embraces or refuſes, is 
a a fault very common, and very prejudicial to true religion, and the falyation of 
mens ſouls. But penalties and puniſhments are very neceſſary, ſay you, to 


2 pn Ars 


remedy this evil. 


Lex us ſee now how you apply this remedy. Therefore, ſay you, let all 
_ _ diſſenters be puniſhed. Why? Have no diſſenters conſidered of religion? 
_ Or have all conformiſts conſidered ? That you yourſelf will not fay. Your | 
N Project therefore is juſt as reaſonable, as if a lethargy growing epidemical in 
Wit England; you ſhould propoſe to have a law made to bliſter and ſcarify and 28 
— ſhave the heads of all who wear gowns : though it be certain that neither al! 7 
_ who wear gowns are lethargick, nor all who are lethargick, wear gowns. | 
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Dii te Damaſippe deaeque 


Verum ob conſilium donent tonſore. 


For there could not be certainly a more learned advice, than that one man 
ſhould be pulled by the ears, becauſe another is aſleep. This, when you 
have conſidered of it again, for I find, according to your principle, all men 
have now and then need to be jogged, you will, I gueſs, be convinced is 
not like a fair phyſician, to apply a remedy to a diſeaſe ; but, like an en- 
raged enemy, to vent one's ſpleen upon a party. Common ſenſe, as well as 
common juſtice, requires, that the remedies of laws and penalties ſhould be 
directed againſt the evil that is to be removed, wherever it be found. And if 
the puniſhment you think fo neceſſary, be, as you pretend, to cure the miſ- 


chief you complain of, you muſt let it purſue and fall on the guilty, and 


thoſe only, in what company ſoever they are; and not, as you here propoſe, 
and is the higheſt injuſtice, puniſh the innocent conſidering diſſenter, with the 


guilty ; and, on the other ſide, let the inconfiderate guilty conformiſt ſcape, 
with the innocent. For one may rationally preſume that the national 
church has ſome, nay more in proportion, of thoſe who little conſider or 
concern themſelves about religion, than any congregation of diflenters. For 


conſcience, or the care of their ſouls, being once laid afide ; intereſt of courſe 
leads men into that ſociety, where the protection and countenance of the go- 
vernment, and hopes of preferment, bid faireſt to all. their remaining deſires. 


So that if careleſs, negligent, inconſiderate men in matters of religion, who 


without being forced would not conſider, are to be rouzed into a care of their 


ſouls, and a ſearch after truth, by puniſhments ;. the national religion, in | 


all countries, will certainly have a right to the greateſt ſhare of thoſe: puniſh- 
ments; at leaſt, not to be wholly exempt from them. 


Tals is that which the author of the Letter, as I remember, complains 
of; and that juſtly, viz. « That the pretended: care of mens: fouls. always ex- 
«« preſſes itſelf, in thoſe who would have force any way made uſe of to that 
< end, in very unequal methods; ſome perſons being to be treated with ſeve- 
e rity, whilſt others guilty of the ſame faults, are not to be fo much as touched.“ 


Though you are got pretty well out of the deep mud, and renounce puniſh- 


ments directly for religion; yet you ſtick ſtill in this part of the mire ; whilit 
vou would have diſſenters puniſhed to make them confider, but would not 
have any thing done to conformiſts, though ever ſo negligent in this point of 

conſidering. The author's letter pleaſed me, becauſe it is equal to all mankind, 


is direct, and will, I think, hold every where; which I take to be a good 


mark of truth. For I ſhall always ſuſpect that neither to comport with the 
truth of religion, or the deſign of the Goſpel, which is ſuited: to only ſome 
one country, or party. What is true and good in England, will be true and 


good at Rome too, in China,. or Geneva. But whether your great and only 


method for the propagating of truth, by bringing the inconſiderate by pu- 
niſhments to conſider, would, according to your way of applying your pu- 
niſhments only to diſſenters from the national religion, be of uſe in thoſe 


countries, or any where but where you ſuppoſe the magiſtrate to be in the 
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right, judge you. Pray, Sir, conſider a little, whether prejudice has not 

ſome ſhare in your way of arguing. For this is your poſition ? Men are ge- 

« nerally negligent in examining the grounds of their religion.” This I grant. 

But could there be a more wild and incoherent conſequence drawn from it, 

than this; therefore diſſenters muſt be puniſhed?” 

Bur that being laid aſide, let us now ſee to what end they muſt be puniſh- _ 
ed. Sometimes it is, To bring them to confider thoſe reaſons and arguments P of > 
which are proper and ſufficient to convince them.” Of what? That it is not 

eaſy to ſet Grantham ſteeple upon Paul's church? Whatever it be you would 

have them convinced of, you are not willing to tell us. And ſo it may be any 

thing. Sometimes it is, To incline them to lend an ear to thoſe who tell ho P. 10. 

« they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right.” Which 
is, to lend an ear to all who differ from them in religion; as well crafty ſc- F. ay. 

ducers, as others. Whether this be for the procuring the ſalvation of their p. - 

fouls, the end for which you ſay this force is to be uſed, judge you. But this 

I am ſure; whoever will lend an ear to all who will tell them they are out of 

the way, will not have much time for any other buſineſs. 

S8oMETIMEs it is, „To recover men to ſo much ſobriety and refle&ion;-s as p. th.” 
« ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to themſelves, whether it be really worth their 
while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies, for adhering to a religion which, 

« for any thing they know, may be falſe ; or for rejecting another (if that be 
the caſe) which, for ought they know, may be true, till the have brought | 

« it to the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there.” Which, in ſhort, 

amounts to thus much, viz. © to make them examine whethei their religion be 
true, and fo worth the 1 under thoſe penalties that are annexed to it.” 

Diſſenters are indebted to you for your great care of their ſouls. But what, I 

beſeech you, ſhall become of thoſe of the national church, every where, which 

make far the greater part of mankind, who have no ſuch puniſhments to make 
5 them conſider; who have not this only remedy provided for them; but are left 
= in that deplorable condition you mention, “of being ſuffered quietly, and P. 27 

. „ without moleſtation, to take no care at all of their fouls, or in doing of it 
to follow their own prejudices, humours, or ſome crafty ſeducers?” Need 
not thoſe of the national church, as well as others, bring their religion to the | | * 
Li « bar of reaſon, and give it a fair trial there?” And if they need to do fo, as 1 
5 they muſt, if all national religions cannot be ſuppoſed true, they will always P. 12. 
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1 need that which, you ſay, is the only means to make them do ſo. So that if 4 
= ay you are ſure, as you tell us, that there is need of your method; I am ſure there | 
= 5 is as much need of it in national churches, as any other. And ſo, for ought I Ho 1 
. can ſee, you muſt either puniſh them, or let others alone; unleſs you think it F 8 
3 ant reaſonable that the far greater part of an ind ſhould conſtantly he without that =_ 
1 ſovereign and only remedy, which theyſtand in needofequally with other people. 3 1 


SOMETIMES the end for which men mult be punithed is, © to diſpoſe them P. 13. „„ 
* to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the reaſons are offered 3 | 
e for the enlightning their minds, and diſcovering the truth to them.” If their 1 
own words may be taken for it, there are as few diſſenters as confort miſts . in | 
any country, who will not 4 they have done, and do this. And if their a 
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own words may not be taken; who, I pray muſt be judge? You and your 
magiſtrates? If ſo, then it is plain you puniſh them not to diſpoſe them to ſub- 
mit to inſtruction, but to your inſtruction; not to diſpoſe them to give a fair 
hearing to reaſons offered for the enlightning their minds, but to give an obe- 


dient hearing to your reaſons. If you mean this; it had been fairer and ſhorter 
to have ſpoken out plainly, than thus in fair words, of indefinite ſignification, 
to ſay that which amounts to nothing. For what ſenſe 1s it, to puniſh a man 


* to diſpoſe him to ſubmit to inſtruction, and give a fair hearing to reaſons 
« offered for enlightning his mind, and diſcovering truth to him,” who goes 


two or three times a week ſeveral miles on purpoſe to do it, and that with the 


hazard of his liberty or purſe ? Unleſs you mean your inſtructions, your rea- 

ſons, your truth: which brings us but back to what you have diſclaimed, 

plain perſecution for differing in religion nt 4 op 

P. 14. SoMETINMEs this is to be done, “ to prevail with men to weigh matters of 
1 « religion carefully, and impartially.” Diſcountenance and puniſhment put 
into one ſcale, with impunity and hopes of preferment put into the other, is as 

ſure a way to make a man weigh impartially, as it would be for a prince to 

bribe and threaten a judge to make him judge uprightly. e ee e 
P. 20, SoMREHTIMEs it is, To make men bethink themſelves, and put it out of the 
power of any fooliſh humour, or unreaſonable prejudice, to alienate them from 
<« truth and their own happinefs.” Add but this, to put it out of the power of any 
humour or prejudice of their own, or other mens; and TI grant the end is good, 


* 


if you can find the means to procure it. But why it ſhould not be put out of 


the power of other mens humour or prejudice, as well as their own, wants, 


and will always want, a reaſon to prove. Would it not, I beſeech you, to 


an indifferent bye-ſtander, appear humour or prejudice, or ſomething as bad; 
to ſee men, who profeſs a religion revealed from heaven, and which they 
own contains all in it neceſſary to falvation, exclude men from their com- 
munion, and perſecute them with the penalties of the civil law, for not 


joining in the uſe of ceremonies which are no where to be found in that 


revealed religion? Would it not appear humour'or prejudice, or ſome ſuch 

thing, to a ſober impartial Heathen ; to ſee Chriſtians exclude and perſecute 

one of the ſame faith, for things which they themſelves confeſs to be indiffe- 
P. 6, 7, 8, rent, and not worth the contending for? “Prejudice, humour, paſſion, luſts, 
9, 10. e jmprefjions of education, reverence and admiration of perſons, worldly re- 
* ſpects, love of their own choice, and the like, to which you juſtly impute 
many mens taking up, and perſiſting in their religion, are indeed good words; 

and fo, on the other fide, are theſe following; “ truth the right way, enlight- 

ning reaſon, ſound judgment;“ but they fignify nothing at all to your pur- 

poſe, till you can evidently and unqueſtionably ſhew the world that the latter, 

viz. truth and the right way,” &c. are always, and in all countries, to be 


found only in the national church; and the former, viz. © paſſion and pre- 


« judice,” &c. only amongſt the diflenters. But to go on : 2 

F. 22. SOMETIMES it 18, © to bring men to take ſuch care as they ought of their 
* ſalvation.” What care is ſuch as men ought to take, whilſt they are out of your 

church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour to explain your- 


ſelf, 


1 
2 00 
1 * 


. 
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ſtatues to be erected to you, as to the reſtorer of decayed religion. But if 
all men have not reaſon and ſound judgment, will puniſhment put it into 
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ſelf, inthe following words; © that they may not blindly leave it to the choice 
« neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their own luſts and paſſions, to pre- 
« ſcribe to them what faith or what worſhip they ſhall embrace.” You do well 1 
to make uſe of puniſhment to ſhut paſſion out of the choice: becauſe you x 
know fear of ſuffering is no paſſion. But let that paſs. You would have men i 
puniſhed, © to bring them to take ſuch care of their ſalvation, that they may 
« not blindly leave it to the choice of any other perſon to preſcribe to them.” 
Are you fincere? Are you in earneſt? Tell me then truly: did the magiſtrate 
or national church, any where, or yours in particular, ever puniſh any man, 


to bring him to have this care, which, you ſay, he ought to take of his (al- 
vation ? Did you ever puniſh any man, that he might not blindly leave it to 


the choice of his pariſh-prieſt, or biſhop, or the convocation, what faith or 


| worſhip he ſhould embrace? It will be ſuſpected care of a party, or any thing 


elſe rather than care of the ſalvation of mens ſouls ; if, having found out ſo 


_ uſeful, ſo neceſſary a remedy, the only method there is room left for, you will P. 12. 
apply it but partially, and make trial of it only on thoſe whom you have truly 


leaſt kindneſs for. This will, unavoidably, give one reaſon to imagine, you 
do not think fo well of your remedy as you pretend, who are fo ſparing of it 
to your friends; but are very free of it to ſtrangers, who in other things are 
uſed very much like enemies. But your remedy is like the helleboraſter, that 
grew in the woman's garden for the cure of worms in her neighbour's children; 


for truly it wrought too roughly, to give it to any of her own. Methinks Sho 
your charity, in your preſent perſecution, is much what as prudent, as 
juſtifiable, as that good woman's. I hope I have done you no injury, that 

I here ſuppoſe you of the church of England. If I have, I beg your pardon.” 

It is no offence of malice, I aſſure you: for I ſuppoſe no worſe of you, than 
1 confeſs of myſelf. 5 1 S 


SOMETIMES this puniſhment that you contend for, is “to bring men to P. 22. 


« act according to reaſon and ſound judgment.“ 


« Tertius & coelo cecidit Cato.” 


Tus is reformation indeed. If you can help us to it, you will deſerve _ 


them? Beſides, concerning this matter, mankind is ſo divided, that he acts 
according to reaſon and ſound judgment at Augſburg, who would be judged to 


do the quite contrary at Edinburgh. Will puniſhment make men know 
what is reaſon and ſound judgment? If it will not, it is impoſſible it ſhould = 
make them act according to it. Reaſon and found judgment are the elixir it- 
elf, the univerſal remedy : and you may as reaſonably puniſh men to bring 


them to have the philoſopher's ſtone, as to bring them to act according to 

reaſon and ſound judgment. 5 CF 
SouETIMEsõ it is, © To put men upon a ſerious and impartial examination P. 26. 
«« of the controverſy between the magiſtrate and them, which is the way for 


* 


6 them to come to the knowledge of the truth.” But what if the truth be | 
on neither fide, as I am apt to imagine you will thinkit is not, where neither 5 
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the magiſtrate nor the diſſenter is either of them of your church ; how will 


the © examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate and him be the wa 
« to come to the knowledge of the truth? Suppoſe the controverſy between 


a Lutheran and a Papiſt; or, if you pleaſe, between a Preſbyterian magiſtrate 
and a Quaker ſubject. Will the examining the controverſy between the 


magiſtrate and the diſſenting ſubject, in this caſe, bring him to the know- 
ledge of the truth? If you fay yes, then you grant one of theſe to have, 


the truth on his fide. For the examining the controverſy between a Preſpyte- 


rian and a Quaker, leaves the controverſy either of them has with the church 
of England, or any other church, untouched. And ſo one, at leaſt, of thoſe 


being already come to the knowledge of the truth, ought not to be put under 


your diſcipline of puniſhment; which is only to bring him to the truth. If 
you ſay no, and that the examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate 
and the diſſenter, in this caſe, will not bring him to the knowledge of the 


truth; you confeſs your rule to be falſe, and your method to no purpoſe. 


To conclude, your ſyſtem is, in ſhort, this, You would have all men, 
laying aſide prejudice, humour paſſion, &c. examine the grounds of their 
religion, and ſearch for the truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be 
wiſhed. The means that you propoſe to make men do this, is that diſſenters 
ſhould be puniſhed to make them do ſo. It is as if you had ſaid: Men ge- 


nerally are guilty of a fault; therefore let one ſect, who have the ill luck to 


to be of an Opinion different from the magiſtrate, be puniſhed, This at firſt 
ſight ſhocks any who has the leaſt ſpark of ſenſe, reaſon, or juſtice. But 
having ſpoken of this already, and concluding that upon ſecond thoughts, 
you yourſelf will be aſhamed of it; let us conſider it put ſo as to be conſiſtent 
with common ſenſe, and with all the advantage it can bear; and then let 
us ſee what you can make of it. Men are negligent in examining the reli- 


5 gions they embrace, refuſe, or perkit i in; therefore it is fit they ſhould be 


* puniſhed to make them do it.” This is a conſequence indeed which may, 
without defiance to common ſenſe, be drawn from it. This is the uſe, the 
only uſe, which you think puniſhment can indirectly, and at a diſtance, have, 
in matters of religion. You would have men by puniſhments driven to ex- 


amine. What? Religion. To what end? To bring them to the know- | 


ledge of the truth. But I anſw er, 1. EvuRy one has not the ability to do 
this. 2 


2. Every one has not the opportunity to <5 it. 6 

Wourp you have every poor Proteſtant, for example, in the Palatinate, 
examine th 10roughly whether the Pope be. infallible, or head of the church; 
whether, there bea purge tory z Whether ſaints are to be prayed to, or he. 
dead prayed Hr; whether the ſcripture be the only rule of faith; whether 
there be no ſalation out of the church; and whether there be no church 
without bi{k: 2 and an hundred 8 50 queſtions i in controverſy between 
the Fapiſts and thoſe Proteſtants; and when he had maſtered theſe, go on 
to fortily boſe againſt the Sinio s and objections of other churches he 
differs, rom ? This, which is no. ſm zal talc, muſt be done; before a man 
can have brought u. religion to che bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial 
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there. And if you will puniſh men till this be done; the countryman muſt 


leave off plowing and ſowing, and betake himfelf to the ſtudy of Greek and 
Latin; and the artiſan muſt ſell his tools, to buy fathers and ſchoolmen, 


and leave his family to ſtarve. If ſomething lets than this will ſatisfy you, 


pray tell me what is enough. Have they confidered and examined enough, 


if they are ſatisfied themſelves where the truth lies? If this be the limits of 
their examination, you will find few to puniſh; unleſs you will. puniſh 
them to make them do what they have done already. For, however he 
came by his religion, there is ſcarce any one to be found who does not.own 


himſelf ſatisfied that he is in the right. Or clſe, muſt they be punithed to 
make them conſider and examine till they embrace that which you chooſe 


for truth? If this be ſo, what do you but in effect chooſe for them, when 
yet you would have men puniſhed, to bring them to ſuch a care of their F. 22. 


« ſouls, that no other perſon might chooſe for them?“ If it be truth in ge- 


neral you would have them by puniſhments driven to ſeek; that is to offer 


matter of diſpute, and not a rule of diſcipline. For to puniſh any one to make 


him ſeek till he find truth, without a judge of truth, is to puniſh' for you 


know not what ; and is all one as if you ſhould whip a ſcholar to make him 


find out the ſquare root of a number you do not know. I wonder not there- 


fore that you could not reſolve with yourſelf what degree of ſeverity you would 


have uſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out directly 


- 


whom you would have puniſhed, and are far from being clear to what end a 
they ſhould be under penaltiee. „ 5 


Cod soN AN to this uncertainty, of whom, or what to be puniſhed ; you 


tell us, that there is no queſtion of the ſucceſs of this method. Force will P. 
certainly do, if duly proportioned to the deſign of it.” „„ Seng. 


_ Wauar, I pray, is the defign of it? Ichallenge you, or any man living, out 


of what you have ſaid in your book, to tell me directly what it is. In all 
other puniſhments that ever I heard of yet, till now that you have taught the 


world a new method, the deſign of them has been to cure the crime they are 
denounced againſt ; and ſo I think it ought to be here. What I beſeech you 


is the crime here? Diſſenting? That you ſay not, any where, is a fault. 
. Beſides you tell us, that the magiſtrate hath not authority to compel any P. 21. 
one to his religion :” and that you do not require that men ſhould have no P. 


» 


rule but the religion of the country.” And the power you aſcribe to the P. 
magiſtrate is given him to bring men, * not to his own, but to the true reli- 


gion.“ If diſſenting be not the fault; is it that a man does not examine his 
oven religion, and the grounds of it? Is that the crime your puniſhments are 


deſigned to cure? Neither that dare you ſay; leſt you diſpleaſe more than 
you ſatisfy with your new diſcipline. And then again, as I ſaid before, you 


muſt tell us how far you would have them examine, before you puniſh them 


for not doing it. And I imagine, if that were all we required of you, it would 


be long enough before you would trouble us with a law, that ſhould preſcribe 


to every one how far he was to examine matters of religion; wherein if he 
failed and came ſhort, he was to be puniſhed ; if he performed, and went in 


his examination to the bounds ſet by the law, he was- acquitted and free. 


— 
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Sir, when you confider it again, you will perhaps think this a caſe reſerved 
to the great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open. For I 


imagine it 1s beyond the power -or judgment of man, in that variety of cir- 
cumſtances, in reſpect of parts, tempers, opportunities, helps, &c. men are 
in, in this world, to determine what is every one's duty in this great buſineſs 


of ſearch, enquiry, examination, or to know when any one has done it. That 
which makes me believe you will be of this mind, is, that where you un- 
dertake for the ſucceſs of this method, if rightly uſed, it is with a limitation, 
upon ſuch as are not altogether incurable. So that when your remedy is pre- 


pared according to art, which art is yet unknown; and rightly applied, and 


given in a due doſe, all which are ſecrets; it will then infallibly cure. 


| Whom? All that are not incurable by it. And ſo will a pippin poſſet, 


eating fiſh in Lent, or a Prefbyterian lecture, certainly cure all that are not 
incurable by them. For I am ſure you do not mean it will cure all, but 
thoſe who are abſolutely incurable ; becauſe you yourſelf allow one means 
left of cure, when yours will not do, viz. the grace of God. Your words 
are, „what means is there left (except the grace of God) to reduce them, 
« but lay thorns and briars in their way.” And here alſo, in the place we were 
conſidering, you tell us, the incurable are to be left to God.” Whereby, if 
you mean they are to be left to thoſe means he has ordained for mens con- 


verſion and ſalvation, yours muſt never be made uſe of: for he indeed has 
- preſcribed preaching and hearing of his word; but as for thoſe who will not 


hear, I do not find any where W . has commanded W ſhould be com- | 
: pelled or beaten to it. 


Tux RE is a third thing chat wow are as emen and reſerved. in, as either 


: naming the criminals to be puniſhed, or poſitively telling us the end for 
Which they ſhould be puniſhed: and that is with what ſort of penalties, 
what degree of puniſhment they ſhould be forced. You are indeed ſo gra- 


cious to them, that you renounce the ſeverities and penalties hitherto made | 


| uſe of. You tell us, they ſhould be but moderate penalties. But if we aſk 
you what are moderate penalties, you confeſs you cannot tell us. So that by 
moderate, here you yet mean nothing. You tell us, the outward force to 


* be applied ſhould be duly tempered.” But what that due temper is, you do 
not, or cannot ſay; and ſo in effect, it ſignifies juſt nothing. Yet if in this 
you are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your deſign will ſignify nothing. 


For it being to have ſome men, and to ſome end, puniſhed ; yet if it cannot 5 
be found what puniſhment is to be uſed, it is, notwithſtanding all you have 


laid, utterly uſeleſs. *© You tell us modeſtly, that to determine preciſely the 
62 juſt meaſure of the puniſhment, will require ſome conſideration.” If the 


faults were preciſely determined, and could be proved, it would require no 
more conſideration to determine the meaſure of the puniſhment, in this, than 


it would in any other caſe, where thoſe were known. But where the fault 
is undefined, and the guilt not to be proved, as J ſuppoſe it will be found in 


this preſent buſineſs of examining, it will without doubt require conſideration 


to proportion the force to the deſign. Juſt ſo much conſideration as it will 
require to fit a coat to the moon, or proportion a ſhoe to the feet of thoſe who 
| inhabit 
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inhabit her. For to proportion a puniſhment to a fault that you do not name, 


and fo we in charity ought to think you do not yet Khow, - and a fault that 


when you have named it, will be impoſſible to be proved who are or are not 


guilty of it; will I ſuppoſe require as much conſideration, as to fit a ſhoe to 


feet whoſe ſize and ſhape are not known. 
' HoweEveR, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your r puniſhments; 
which when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as good as none; 
they being impoſſible to be any rule in the caſe. The firſt is, . fo much force, P. 14. 


« or ſuch penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with men of common 


* diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate to weigh matters of 
« religion carefully and impartially, and without which 1 91 they! will 


« not do this.” Where it is to be obſerved : + 
1. THAT who are theſe men of common diſcretion, is as hard to know, 


as to know what is a fit degree of puniſhment in the caſe; and ſo you do but re- 
gulate one uncertainty by another. Some men will be apt to think, that he 
who will not weigh matters of religion, which are of infinite concernment to 
him, without puniſhment, cannot in reaſon be thought a man of common 
diſcretion. Many women of common diſcretion enough to manage the ordinary + 
affairs of their families, are not able to read a page in an ordinary author, or 
to underſtand and give an account what it means, when read to them. 
Many men of common diſcretion in their callings, are not able to judge when 
an argument is concluſive or no ; much leſs to trace it through a long train 
of conſequences. What penalties ſhall be ſufficient to prevail with ſuch, Who 
upon examination, I fear, will not be found to make the leaſt part of man- 
kind, to examine and weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially? The 
law allows all to have common diſcretion, for whom it. has not provided guar- 
dians or Bedlam. So that, in effect, your men of common diſcretion are all 


men, not judged ideots or madmen : and penalties ſufficient to prevail with 
men of common diſcretion, are penalties ſufficient to prevail with all men, but 


1deots and madmen. Which what a meaſure. i it. is to regulate penalties by, 


let all men of common diſcretion judge. 


413 


2. You may be pleaſed to conſider, has all men 170 the ſans degree f 


diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the ſame degree of penalties. Some 
are of a more yielding, ſome of a more ſtiff temper ; and what is ſufficient to 
prevail on one, is not half enough to move the other; though both men of 
common diſcretion. So that common diſcretion will be here of no uſe to de- 


termine the meaſure of puniſhment : eſpecially when in the ſame clauſe you 


except men deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, who are as hard to be known, 
as what you ſeek, viz. the juſt proportions of puniſhments neceſſary. to pre- 


vail with men to conſider, examine, and weigh matters of religion; wherein, 


if a man tells you he has conſidered, he has weighed, he has examined, and 
ſo goes on in his former courſe, it is impoſſible for you ever to know whether 
he has done his duty, or whether he be a e perverſe and obſtinate. 80 
that this exception ſignifies juſt nothing. : 
THERE are many things in your uſe of force and oenahicy, diferent from 
any I ever met with elſewhere. One of them, this clauſe of yours concern- 
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ing the meaſure of puniſhments, now under conſideration, offers me: 
wherein you proportion your puniſhments only to the yielding and corri- 


gible, not to the perverſe and obſtinate; contrary to the common diſcretion 
which has hitherto made laws in other caſes, which levels the puniſhments 
againſt refractory offenders, and never ſpares them becauſe they are obſti- 
nate. This however I will not blame, as an overſight in you. Your new 
method, which aims at ſuch impracticable and inconſiſtent things as laws 
cannot bear, nor penalties be uſeful to, forced you to it. The uſefulneſs, ab- 
ſurdity, and unreaſonableneſs of great ſeverities, you had acknowledged in the 
foregoing paragraphs. Diſſenters you would have brought to conſider by mo- 


derate penalties. They lie under them; but whether they have conſidered : 
or no, for that you cannot tell, they ſtill continue diſſenters. What is to 


be done now ? Why, the incurable are to be left to God, as you tell us, p. 12. 
Your puniſhments were not meant to prevail on the deſperately perverſe and 


obſtinate, as you tell us here. And ſo Whatever be the ec your puniſh- 
ments are however juſtified. 


You have given us in another place, ſomething like another boundary to 


your moderate penalties: but when examined, it proves juſt like the reſt, 
trifling only, in good words, ſo put together as to have no direct meaning; 


an art very much in uſe amongſt ſome ſort of learned men. The words are : 


| theſe; © ſuch penalties as may not tempt perſons who have any concern for 
04 their eternal ſalvation, (and thoſe who have none, ought not to be confidered) 


« to renounce a religion which they believe to be true, or profeſs one which 


they do not believe to be ſo.” If by any concern, you mean a true concern 
for their eternal ſalvation, by this rule you may make your puniſhments as 


great as you pleaſe ; and all the ſeverities you have diſclaimed may be brought 


in play again: for none of thoſe will be able to make a man, who is truly 


« concerned for his eternal ſalvation, renounce a religion he believes to be true, 
« or profeſs one he does not believe to be fo.” If by thoſe who have any con- 
cern, you mean ſuch who have ſome faint wiſhes for happineſs hereafter, and 
would be glad to have things go well with them in the other world, but will 
venture nothing in this world for it ; theſe the moderateſt puniſhments you 


can imagine, will make change their religion. If by any concern, you mean 
| Whatever may be between theſe two; the degrees are ſo infinite, that to pro- 
portion your puniſhments by that, is to have no meaſure of them at all. 


ONE thing I cannot but take notice of in this paſſage, before I leave it : 


and that is, that you ſay here, © thoſe who have no concern for their falya- 


* tion, deſerve not to be conſidered.” In other parts of your letter you pre- 


tend to have compaſſion on the careleſs, and provide remedies for them: but 
here, of a ſudden, your charity fails you; and you give them up to eternal 


perdition, without the leaſt regard, the leaſt pity, and ſay they deſerve not to be 


conſidered. Our Saviour's rule was, * the ſick, and not the whole need a phy- | 


« fician.” Your rule here is, thoſe that are carclefs, are not to be conſidered, 


but are to be left to themſelves. This would ſeem ſtrange, if one did not 


obſerve what drew you to it. You perceived that if the magiſtrate was to 
uſe no puniſhments but ſuch as would make no body change their religion, 


he 
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he was to uſe none at all: for the careleſs would be brought to the national 
church, with any flight puniſhments ; and when they are once there, you are, 


it ſeems, ſatisfied, and look no farther after them. So that by your own 
meaſures, © if the careleſs, and thoſe who have no concern for their eternal 
&« ſalvation,” are to be regarded and taken care of ; if the ſalvation of their ſouls 


is to be promoted, there 1s to be no puniſhment uſed at all; and therefore 
you leave them out as not to be conſidered. | i Ih 
Turk remains yet one thing to be inquired into, concerning the meaſure 
of the puniſhments, and that is the length of their duration. Moderate pu- 
niſhments that are continued, that men find no end of, know no way out of, 
ſit heavy, and become immoderately uneaſy. Diſſenters you would have 


puniſhed, to make them conſider. Your penalties have had the effect on them 


you intended ; they have made them conſider ; and they have done their ut- 


moſt in conſidering. What now muſt be done with them? They muſt be 


puniſhed on; for they are till diſſenters. If it were juſt, if you had reaſon 


at firſt to puniſh a diſſenter, to make him conſider, when you did not know 


but that he had conſidered already; it is as juſt, and you have as much reaſon. 
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to puniſh him on, even when he has performed what your puniſhments were 

deſigned for, when he has conſidered, but yet remains a diſſenter. For I 
may juſtly ſuppoſe, and you muſt grant, that a man may remain a diſſenter, 

after all the conſideration your moderate penalties can bring him to; when 


we ſee greater puniſhments, even thoſe ſeverities you diſown, as too great, 


are not able to make men conſider ſo far as to he convinced, and brought over 
to the national church. _ Spe Ei _ | 


Ix your puniſhments may not be inflicted on men, to make them conſider, 


who have or may have conſidered already for ought you know; then diſ- 


ſenters are never to be once puniſhed, no more than any other ſort of men. 


If diſſenters are to be puniſhed, to make them conſider, whether they have 


conſidered or no; then their puniſhments, though they do conſider, muſt 


never ceaſe, as long as they are difſenters ; which whether it be to puniſh 


puniſhments, in your method, muſt either never begin upon diſſenters, or 


them only to bring them to conſider, let all men judge. This I am ſure; 


never ceaſe. And fo pretend moderation as you pleaſe, the puniſhments 


which your method requires, muſt be either very immoderate, or none 


at all. 


AND now, you having yielded to our author, and that upon very good 


reaſons which you yourſelf urge, and which I ſhall ſet down in your own 


words “ that to profecute men with fire and ſword, or to deprive them of 
Ws 


their eſtates, to maim them with corporal puniſhments, to ſtarve and tor- 
ture them in noiſom priſons, and in the end even to take away their lives, 
to make them Chriſtians, is but an ill way of expreſſing mens deſire of the 
«« ſalvation of thoſe whom they treat in this manner. And that it will be 
very difficult to perſuade men of ſenſe, that he who with dry eyes and ſa- 


cc 


ce 


the flames of hell in the world to come. And that theſe methods are fo 
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tisfaction of mind can deliver his brother to the executioner, to be burnt 


alive, does ſincerely and heartily concern himſelf to ſave that brother from 
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very improper, in reſpe to the deſign of them, that they uſually produce 

« the quite contrary effect. For whereas all the uſe which force can have for 

« the advancing true religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls, 1s (as has alread _ 

« been ſhewed) by diſpoſing men to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair lp 

« hearing to the reaſons which are offered, for the enlightning their minds, . 

« and diſcovering the truth to them; theſe cruelties have the misfortune to \ F 
I „ be commonly looked upon as fo juſt a prejudice againſt any religion that 1 
1 | cc 


uſes them, as makes it needleſs to look any farther into it; and to tempt 
CE. 


men to reject it, as both falſe and deteſtable, without ever vouchſafing to 
conſider the rational grounds and motives of it. This effect they ſeldom fail 
to work upon the ſufferers of them; and as to the ſpectators, if they be not 
before-hand well inſtructed in thoſe grounds and motives, they will be much 
tempted likewiſe, not only to entertain the ſame opinion of ſuch a religion, 
but withal to judge much more favourably of that of the ſufferers; who they 
will be apt to think, would not expoſe themſelves to ſuch extremities, which 
they might avoid by compliance, if they were not throughly ſatisfied of the 
juſtice of their cauſe.” And upon theſe reaſons you conclude, “that theſe _ 
ſeverities are utterly unapt and improper for the bringing men to embrace © 


cc 
cc 
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« that truth which muſt fave them.” Again, you having acknowledged, . 
<« that the authority of the magiſtrate is not an authority to compel any one to 7 
« his religion.” And again, © that the rigour of laws, and force of penalties 3 
are not capable to convince and change mens minds.” And yet farther, 1 
that you do not require that men ſhould have no rule, but the religion of _ 
«6s 


the court; or that they ſhould be put under a neceſſity to quit the light of | "ou 
their own reaſon, and oppoſe the dictates of their own conſciences, and 
blindly refign up themſelves to the will of their governors ; but that the 
power you aſcribe to the magiſtrate, is given him to bring men not to his 
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On, but to the true religion.“ Now you having, I ſay, granted this, - 
| whereby you directly condemn and aboliſh all laws that have been made here, In 
or any where elſe, that ever I heard of, to compel men to conformity; I 5 


think the author, and whoſoever elſe are moſt for liberty of conſcience, might x 
be content with the toleration you allow, by condemning the laws about re- 
ligion, now in force; and reſt ſatisfied, until you had made your new method 
_ conſiſtent and practicable, by telling the world plainly and direaly, 
1. Who are to be puniſhed, %Cͤͤ 8 
„ 
3. Wir what puniſhments. 
5. WuAr advantage to true religion it would be, if magiſtrates every 
f.. ↄP) ę d . ĩͤ wee 
6. ANy laſtly, whence the magiſtrate had commiſſion to do ſo. 
WuauxN you have done this plainly and intelligibly, without keeping in the 
uncertainty of general expreſſions, and without ſuppoſing all along your church 
in the right, and your religion the true; which can no more be allowed to 
vou in this caſe, whatever your church or religion be, than it can be to a 
Papiſt or a Lutheran, a Preſbyterian, or an Anabaptiſt ; nay no more to = 
4 — inan 


ſhewed that it will work, without doing more harm than good in the world; 
I think then men may be content to ſubmit to it. But imagining this, and 


cc 

„ 

that no body can have any right to uſe any out ward force or compulſion to 
cc 


_ every hand is not lawful, A man may have the ſtone, and it may be uſeful, 


uſefulneſs will not juſtify the moſt ſkilful ſurgeon in the world, by force to 
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than it can be allowed to a Jew or a Mahometan ; when I lay, you have by 
ſettling theſe points, ſramed the parts of your new engine, ſet it together, and 


an engine to ſhew the perpetual motion, will be found out together, I think. 
toleration in a very good ſtate, notwithſtanding your anſwer ; wherein you 
having ſaid ſo much for it, and for ought I fee nothing againſt it; unleſs an im- 
practicable chimera, be in your opinion, ſomething mightily to be apprehended. 

Wr have now ſeen and examined the main of your treatiſe; and therefore 
I think I might here end, without going any farther. But, that you may not 
think yourſelf, or any of your arguments neglected, I will go over the re- 
mainder, and give you my thoughts on every thing I ſhall meet with in it, 


that ſeems to need any anſwer. In one place you argue againſt the author 
thus: «if then the author's fourth propoſition,” as you call it, viz. That force 

is of no ule for promoting true religion and the ſalvation of ſouls, © be not true 
© (as perhaps by this time it appears it is not) then the laſt propoſition, which 


is built upon it, muſt fall with it:“ which laſt propoſition is this, viz. 


bring men to the true religion, and fo to falvation.” If this propoſition 


were built, as you alledge, upon that which you call his fourth, then indeed 
if the ſourth fell, this built upon it would fall with it. But that not being 
the author's propoſition, as I have ſhewed, nor this built wholly on it, but 
on other reaſons, as I have already proved, and any one may fee in ſeveral 
parts of his letter, particularly p. 351, 352, what you alledge falls of itſelf. 
Tux buſineſs of the next paragraph is to prove, That if“ force be uſeful, 
then ſomebody mult certainly have a right to uſe it.” The firſt argument 
you go about to prove it by, is this, That uſefulneſs is as good an argument 
« to prove there is ſomewhere a right to uſe it, as uſeleſſneſs is to prove no 
„ body has ſuch a right.” If you conſider the things of whoſe uſefulneſs or 
uſtleſineſs we are ſpeaking, you will perhaps be of another mind. It is pu- 
niſhment, or force uſed in puniſhing. Now all puniſhment is ſome evil, ſome 
inconvenience, ſome ſuffering ; by taking away or abridging ſome good thing, 
which he who is puniſhed has otherwiſe a right to. Now to juſtify the 
bringing any ſuch evil upon any man, two things are requiſite. Firſt, That 
he who does it has commiſſion and power ſo to do. Secondly, That it be di- 
realy uſeful for the procuring ſome greater good. Whatever puniſhment one 
man uſes to another, without theſe two conditions, whatever he may pretend, 


proves an injury and injuſtice, and ſo of right ought to have been let alone. 
And therefore, though uſefulneſs, which is one of the conditions that makes 


puniſhments juſt, when it is away, may hinder puniſhments from being Iaw- 


ful in any body's hands ; yet uſefulneſs, when preſent, being but one of thoſe 
conditions, cannot give the other, which is a commiſſion to puniſh ; without 
-which alſo puniſhment is unlawful. From whence it follows, That though 


uſeleſs puniſhment be unlawful from any hand; yet uſeful puniſhment from 
more than indirectly, and at a diſtance uſeful, to him to be cut ; but yet this 
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make him endure the pain and hazard of cutting ; ; becauſe he has no commiſ. 
ſion, no right without the patient's own conſent to do ſo. Nor is it a good ar- 
gument, cutting will be uſeful to him therefore there is a right ſomewhere to cut 


him, whether he will or no. Much leſs will there be an argument for any right, 


if there be only a poilibility that it may prove uſeful indirectly and by accident. 


Your other argument is this; © If force or puniſhment be of neceſſary uſe, 
« then it muſt be acknowledged, that there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it; 
« unleſs we will fay (what without impiety.cannot be faid) that the wiſe and 


benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not furniſhed mankind with 


competent means for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the 


good of ſouls.” If your way of arguing be true ; it is demonſtration, that . 
force is not of neceſſary uſe. For I argue thus, in your form. We muſt ac- 


knowledge force not to be of neceſſary uſe ; © unleſs we will ſay (what with- 
cout impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wife Diſpoſer and Governor of all things 


did not, for above three hundred years after Chriſt, furniſh his church with 


competent means for promoting his own honour in the world, and the good 
of ſouls.” It is for you to conſider whether theſe arguments be concluſive or 


no. This Iam ſure, the one is as concluſive as the other. But if your ſup- 
poſed uſefulneſs places a right ſomewhere to uſe it, pray tell me in whole hands 
it places it in Turky, Perſia, or China, or any country where Chriſtians of 


different churches live under a Heathen or Mahometan ſovereign? And if you 


cannot tell me in whoſe hands it places it there, as I believe you will find it 
pretty hard to do, there are then it ſeems, ſome places where, upon your ſup- 
poſition of the neceſſary uſefulneſs of force, © the wiſe and benign Governor 

and Diſpoſer of all things, has not furniſhed men with competent means for 


«c 


£6 


promoting his own honour and the good of ſouls ;” unleſs you will grant, 


that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, hath, for the 


promoting of his honour, and the good of ſouls, placed a power in Mahome- 


thoſe countries, ſhould be unfurniſhed with means for the promoting God's 


| honour and the good of fouls. For thus you argue; © it there be ſo great uſe 
of force, then there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it. And if there be ſuch a. 


right ſomewhere, where ſhould it be but in the civil ſovereign ?” Who can 


deny now, but that you have taken care, great care, for the promoting of truth 
and the Chriſtian religion! ? But yet it is as hard for me, I confeſs, and I be- 
eve for others, to conceive how you ſhould think to do any ſervice to truth 


and the Chriſtian religion, by putting a right into Mahometans or Heathens 


hands to puniſh Chriſtians ; as it was for you to conceive how the author ſhould | 
think © to do any ſervice to the truth, and the Chriſtian religion, by exempt- 


ing the profeſſors of it from puniſhment every where, fince there are more Pa- 
gan, Mahometan, and erroneous princesin the world, than orthodox ; truth, 


and the Chriſtian religion, taking the world as we kate 1s ure to be more 


puniſhed and ſuppreſled, than error and talſhood. 
Tur 


tan or Heathen princes, to puniſh Chriſtians, to bring them to conſider rea- 
ſons and arguments proper to convince them.” Put this is the advantage of 
10 fine an invention, as that of force doing ſome ſetvice indirectly and at a diſ- 
tance; which uſefulneſs, if we may believe you, places a right in Mahometan 

or Pagan princes hands, to uſe force upon Chriſtians ; for fear leſt mankind in. 
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Tux author having endeavoured to ſhew that no body at all, of any rank or 
condition, had a power to puniſh, torment, or uſe any man ill, for matters 
of religion; you tell us © you do not yet underſtand, why clergymen are not as p. 
capable of ſuch power as other men.” I do not remember that the author 
any where, by excepting eccleſiaſticks more than others, gave you any occa- 
ſion to ſhew your concern into this point. Had he foreſeen that this would 
have touched you ſo nearly, and that you ſet your heart ſo much upon the cler- 

gy's power of puniſhing ; it is like he would have told you, he thought eccle- 
 liaſticks as capable of it as any men; and that if forwardneſs and diligence in 

the exerciſe of ſuch power may recommend any to it, clergymen in the 

opinion of the world ſtand faireſt for it. However, you do well to put 
in your claim for them, though the author excludes them no more than their 

neighbours. Nay, they muſt be allowed the pretence of the faireſt title. 
0 Por I never read of any ſeverities that were to bring men to Chriſt, but thoſe 

£519 of the law of Moſes; which is therefore called a pedagogue, (Gal. iii. 14.) 
And the next verſe tells us, that“ after that faith is come, we are no longer 
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| I __ *« under a ſchoolmaſter.” But yet if we are ſtill to be driven to Chriſt by a rod, 
3 * I ſhall not envy them the pleaſure of wielding it: only I deſire them, when 


they have got the ſcourge into their hands, to remember our Saviour, and 
s follow his example, who never uſed it but once; and that they would, like 
= him, employ it only to drive vile and ſcandalous traffickers for the things of 
i this world, out of their church, rather than to drive whoever they can into 
it. Whether that latter be not a proper method to make their church what 
our Saviour there pronounced of the Temple, they who uſe it were beſt look. 


= For in matters of religion, none are ſo eaſy to be driven, as thoſe who have 
2 wh nothing of religion at all; and next to them, the vicious, the ignorant, the 
ob worldling, and the hypocrite; who care for no more of religion but the 


name, nor no more of any church, but its proſperity and power; and who, 
not unlike thoſe deſcribed by our Saviour, (Luke xx. 47.) for a ſhew come 


x to, orcry up the prayers of the church, that they may devour widows, and 
= other helpleſs people's houſes.” I ſay not this of the ſerious profeſſors of any 
—_ church, who are in earneſt in matters of religion. Such I value, who con- 


ſcientiouſly, and out of a ſincere perſuaſion, embrace any religion, though 
different from mine, and in a way, I think, miſtaken. But no body can 
have reaſon to think otherwiſe than what I have ſaid, of thoſe who are 
wrought upon to be of any church, by ſecular hopes and fears. Thoſe truly 
place trade above all other conſiderations, and merchandize with religion itſelf, 

who regulate their choice by worldly profit and loſs. „ 
You endeavour to prove, againſt the author, that civil ſociety is not inſti- 
tuted only for civil ends, i. e. the procuring, preſerving, and advancing mens 
civil intereſts : your words are: I muſt fay, that our author does but beg the P. 18, 
«« queſtion, when he affirms that the commonwealth is conſtituted only for the 

« procuring, preſerving, and advancing of the civil intereſts of the members 

« of it. That commonwealths are inſtituted for theſe ends, no man will deny. 

« But if there be any other ends beſides theſe, attainable by the civil ſocicty and 

„ government, there is no reaſon to affirm, that theſe are the only ends for 
— Hh h 2 — «© which 
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« which they are deſigned. Doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted for the 


« attaining of all the benefits which political government can yield. And there 


« fore, if the ſpiritual, and eternal intereſts of men may any way be procured 
or advanced by political government, the procuring and advancing thoſe in- 
« tereſts mult in all reaſon be reckoned among the ends of civil ſocieties, and 
« ſo, conſequently, fall within the compaſs of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction.” 
T have {et down your words at large, to let the reader ſee, . that you of all men 


had the leaſt reaſon to tell the author, he does but beg the queſtion ; unleſs you 


mean to juſtiſy yourſelf by the pretence of his example. You argue thus, 
„If there be any other ends attainable by civil ſociety, then civil intereſts are 
«© not the only ends for which commonwealths are inſtituted.” And how do 


you prove there be other ends? Why thus, Doubtleſs commonwealths | 
Hare inſtituted for the attaining of all the benefits which political government 

can yield.“ Which is as clear a demonſtration, as doubtleſs can make it to 
be. The queſtion is, whether civil ſociety be inſtituted only for civil ends? 


Vou ſay, no; and your proof is, becauſe doubtleſs, it is inſtituted for other 


ends. If I now ſay, doubtleſs this is a good argument; is not every one 


bound without more ado to admit it for ſuch ? If not, doubtleſs you are in 


danger to be thought to beg the queſtion. 


Bur notwithſtanding you ſay here, that the author begs the queſtion; in 


the following page you 1 tell us, „That the author offers three conſiderations 


«© which ſeem to him abundantly to demonſtrate, that the civil power neither 


© can, nor ought in any manner to be extended to the ſalvation of fouls.” He 
does not then beg the queſtion. For the queſtion being, © Whether civil in- 
e tereſt be the only end of civil ſociety,” he gives this reaſon for the negative; 


„That civil power has nothing to do with the ſalvation of ſouls ;” and offers 


three conſiderations for the proof of it. For it will always be a good conſe- 


quence, that, if the civil power has nothing to do with the ſalvation of fouls, 


then civil intereſts is the only end of civil fociety.” And the reaſon of it is 


plain; becauſe a man having no other intereſt, but either in this world or the 


world to come; if the end of civil ſociety reach not to a man's intereſt in the 


other world, all which is comprehended i in the ſalvation of his ſoul, it is plain, 


that the ſole end of civil fociety is civil intereſt, under which the author com- 


prehends the good things of this world. 
AND now let us examine the truth of your main poſition, VIZ. © „That civil 


« ſociety is inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits that it may any way 
yield.“ Which, if true, then this polition muſt be true, viz. That all o 
cieties whatſoever are inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits that they may 
any way yield;” there being nothing peculiar to civil ſociety in the caſe, 
V hy that ſociety ſhould be inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits it can 
any way yield, and other ſocieties not. By which argument it will follow, 
that all ſocieties are inſtituted for one and the ſame end: i. e.“ for the attain- 
ding all the benefits that they can any way yield.” By which account there 
will be no difference between church and ſtate; a commonwealth and an army; 
or between a family and the Eaſt-India company; all which have hitherto 

been thought diſtinct ſorts of ſocieties, indie for different ends. If your 
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hypotheſis hold good, one of the ends of the family muſt be to preach the 
Goſpel, and adminiſter the ſacraments ; and one buſinſs of an army to teach 
languages, and propagate religion; becauſe theſe are benefits ſome way or 
other attainable by thoſe ſocieties: unleſs you take want of commiſſion and 
authority to be a ſufficient impediment: and that will be fo too in other caſes. 
Ir is a benefit to have true knowledge and philoſophy embraced and aſſented 


to, in any civil ſociety or government. But will you ſay, therefore, that it 


is a benefit to the ſociety, or one of the ends of government, that all who 


are not Peripateticks ſhould be paniſhed, to make men find out the truth, and 


profeſs it. This indeed might be thought a fit way to make ſome men em- 
brace the Peripatetick philoſophy, but not a proper way to find the truth. 


For, perhaps the Peripatetick philoſophy may not be true; perhaps a 


great many have not time, nor parts to ſtudyit; perhaps a great many 


who have ſtudied it, cannot be convinced of the truth of it: and there- 
fore it cannot he a benefit to the commonwealth, nor one of the ends 
of it, that theſe members of the ſociety ſhould be diſturbed, and diſeaſed to 


no purpoſe, when they are guilty of no fault. For juſt the ſame reaſon, ic 


cannot be a benefit to civil ſociety, that men ſhould be puniſhed in Denmatk, 
for not being Lutherans ; in Geneva, for not being Calviniſts; and in Vienna, 
for not being Papiſts; as a means to make them find out the true religion. 


For ſo, upon your grounds, men mult be treated in thoſe places, as well as in 
England, for not being of the church of England. And then, I beſeech you, 
conſider the great benefit will accrue to men in ſociety by this method; and 


I ſuppoſe it will be a hard thing for you to prove, that ever civil governments 
were inſtituted to puniſh men for not being of this, or that ſect in religion; 


however by accident, indire&ly, and at a diſtance, it may be an occaſion 
to one perhaps of a thouſand, or an hundred, to ſtudy that controverſy, which 
is all you expect from it. If it be a benefit, pray tell me what benefit it is. 


A civil benefit it cannot be. For mens civil intereſts are diſturbed, injured, 
and impaired by it. And what {ſpiritual benefit that can be to any multi- 


tude of men, to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a falſe or erroneous profeſ- 


fion, I would have you find out: unleſs it be a ſpiritual beneſit to be in dan- 
ger to be driven into a wrong way. For if in all differing ſects, one is in the 


wrong, it is a hundred to one but that from which one diſſents, and is pu- 


niſhed for diſſenting from, is the wrong. 


I 6RANT it is paſt doubt, that the nature of man is ſo covetous of good, 
that no one would have excluded from any action he does, or from any inſti- 
tution he is concerned in, any manner of good or benefit that it might any way 
yield. And if this be your meaning, it will not be denied you. But then 
you ſpeak very improperly, or rather very miſtakenly, if you call ſuch bene- 
fits as may any way, i. e. indirectly, and at a diſtance, or by accident, be at- 
tained by civil or any other ſociety, the ends for which it is inſtituted. No- 
thing can * in reaſon be reckoned amongſt the ends of any ſociety, but what 


may in reaſon be ſuppoſed to be deſigned by thoſe who enter into it. Now 


no body can in reaſon ſuppoſe, that any one entered into civil ſociety for the pro- 
curing, fecuring, or advancing the falvation of his foul; when he, for that 
— 8 | N end, 


8 
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end, needed not the force of civil ſociety, © The procuring, therefore, ſe- 
„ curing, and advancing the ſpiritual and enternal intereſt of men, cannot in 
« reaſon be reckoned amongſt the ends of civil ſocieties;” though perhaps it 
might ſo fall out, that in ſome particular inſtance, ſome man's ſpiritual intereſt 
might be advanced by your or any other way of applying civil force. A noble- 
man, whoſe chapel is decayed or fallen, may make uſe of his dining-room 
for praying and preaching. Yet whatever benefit were attainable by this uſe 
of the room, no body can in reaſon reckon this among the ends for which it 
was built ; no more than the accidental breeding of ſome bird in any part of it, 
though it were a benefit it yielded, could in reaſon be reckoned among the 
ends of building the houſe. F — 
Bor, fay you, © doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining 
of all the benefits which political government can yield; and therefore if the 
« ſpiritual and eternal interefts of men may any way be procured or advanced 
« by political government, the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts, muſt 
ein all reaſon be reckoned amongſt the ends of civil ſociety, and fo conſequent- 
« ly fall within the compaſs of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction.“ Upon the ſame 
grounds, I thus reaſon. Doubtleſs churches are inſtituted for the attaining of 
all the benefits which eccleſtaſtical government can yield : and therefore, if 
the temporal and ſecular intereſts of men may any way be procured or advanc- 
cd by eccleſiaſtical polity, the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts muſt in 
all reaſon be reckoned among the ends of religious ſocieties, and ſo conſequently 
fall within the compaſs of churchmens juriſdiction. The church of Rome has 
openly made its advantage of “ ſecular intereſts to be procured or advanced, in- 
directly, and at a diſtance, and in ordine ad ſpiritualia;“ all which ways, if 
I miſtake not Engliſh, are comprehended under your any way. But I do not 
remember that any of the reformed churches have hitherto directly profeſſed 
it. But there is a time for all things. And if the commonwealth once in- 
vades the ſpiritual ends of the church, by meddling with the ſalvation of ſouls, 
which ſhe has always been ſo tender of, who can deny, that the church 
ſhould have liberty to make herſelf ſome amends by repriſals? 5 
Bur, Sir, however you and I may argue from wrong ſuppoſitions, yet un- 
Teſs the Apoſtle, Eph. iv. where he reckons up the church-officers which 
Chriſt hath inſtituted in his church, had told us they were for ſome other 
ends than * for the perfecting of the ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for 
the edifying of the body of Chriſt ;” the advancing of their fecular intereſts 
will ſcarce be allowed to be their buſineſs, or within the compaſs of their ju- 
riſdiction. Nor till it can be ſhewn that civil ſociety is inſtituted for ſpiritual | 
ends, or that the magiſtrate has commiſſion to interpoſe his authority, or uſe 
force in matters of religion; your ſuppoſition “ of ſpiritual benefits indire&ly 
d andat a diſtance attainable” by political government, will never prove the ad- 
vancing of thoſe intereſts by force, to be the magiſtrate's buſineſs, * and to fall 
within the compaſs of his juriſdiction.“ And till then, the force of the argu- 
ments which the author has brought againſt it, in the 35 1ſt and following 
Pages of his letter, will hold good. | „ 


CoMMON- 
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ComMmMoNWEALTHS, or civil ſocieties and governments, if you will believe 
the judicious Mr. Hooker, are as St. Peter calls them, (1 Pet. ii. 13.) 
eyFpumrivy ive, the contrivance and inſtitution of man; and he ſhews there 
for what end; viz. for the puniſhment of evil doers, and the praiſe of them 
« that do well.” I do not find any where, that it is for the puniſhment of thoſe 


who are not in church-communion with the magiſtrate, to make them ſtudy 
controverſies in religion, or hearken to thoſe who will tell them“ they have 
« miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right one.” You muſt ſhew 
them ſuch a commiſſion, if you ſay it is from God. And in all ſocieties in- 
185 ſtituted by man, the ends of them can be no other than what the inſtitutors 
15 appointed; which I am ſure could not be their ſpiritual and eternal intereſt. 
55 For they could not ſtipulate about theſe one with another, nor ſubmit this 
Þ intereſt to the power of the ſociety, or any ſovereign they ſhould ſet over it. 
5 There are nations in the Weſt- Indies, which have no other end of their ſo- 
7 ciety, but their mutual defence againſt their common enemies. In theſe, . 
15 their captain, or prince, is ſovereign commander in time of war; but in time 
Lt of peace, neither he nor any body elſe has any authority over any of the ſo- 
1 ciety. You cannot deny but other, even temporal ends, are attainable by 


theſe commonwealths, it they had been otherwiſe inſtituted and appointed 
to theſe ends. But all your ſaying, «* doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted 
„ for the attaining of all the benefits which they can yield,” will not give au- 
thority to any one, or more, in ſuch a ſociety, by political government or 
force, to procure directly or indirectly other benefits than that for which if 
was inſtituted : and therefore, there it falls not within the compaſs of thole 
princes juriſdiction to puniſh any one of the ſociety for injuring another; be- 
cauſe he has no commiſſion ſo to do; whatever reaſon you may think there is, 
be that that ſhould be reckoned amongſt the ends of their ſociety. 
_ Bu to conclude : your argument has that defect in it which turns it upon 
5 yourſelf, And that is, that the procuring and advancing the ſpiritual and eter- 
nal intereſts of ſouls, your way, is not a benefit to the ſociety: and fo upon 
3 your own ſuppoſition, © the procuring and advancing the ſpiritual intereſt of 
—_ « fouls, any way, cannot be one of the ends of civil ſociety;“ unleſs the pro- 
curing and advancing the ſpiritual intereſt of ſouls, in a way proper to do 
. more harm than good towards the ſalvation of ſculs, be to be accounted ſuch a 
4 benefit as to be one of the ends of civil ſocieties. For that yours is ſuch a way, 
ef! I have proved already. So that were it hard to prove that political government, 
1 whoſe only inſtrument 1s force, could no way by force, however applied, more 
=== advance than hinder the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of men; yet having prov- 
. edit againſt your particular new way of applying force, I have ſufficiently vin- 
— dicated the author's doctrine from any thing you have faid againſt it. Which 
zs enough for my preſent purpoſe. FFF 
= | Tou next page tells us, that this reafoning of the author, viz. © that they. 23. 
=o « power of the magiſtrate cannot be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls, becauſe 
the care of ſouls is not committed to the magiſtrate ; is proving the thing by 
* itſelf.“ As if you ſhould ſay, when I tell you that you could not extend your 
power to meddle with the money of a young gentleman you travelled with, as 
— — a . | | 23 | tutor, 
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tutor, becauſe the care of his money was not committed to you, were proving 


the thing by itſelf. For it is not neceſſary that you ſhould have the power 


of his money; it may be intruſted to a ſteward who travels with him; or it 
may be leit to himſelf. If you have it, it is but a delegated power. And 
in all delegated powers, I thought this a fair proof; you have it not, or can- 


not uſe it, which is what the author means here by extended to, becauſe it is 


not committed to you. In the ſumming up of this argument, (P. 3 58.) the 


author ſays, © no body therefore, in fine, neither eemmonwealths, &c. hath any 
« title to invade the civil rights and worldly goods of another, upon pretence 
« of religion.” Which is an expoſition of what he means in the beginning of 
the argument, by“ the magiſtrate's power cannot be extended to the ſalvation 
of ſouls.” So that if we take theſe laſt cited words equivalent to thoſe in the 
former place, his proof will ſtand thus,“ the magiſtrate has no title to invade 


« the civil rights or worldly goods of any one, upon pretence of religion ; be- 
« cauſe the care of fouls is not committed to him.” This is the ſame in the au- 
thor's ſenſe with the former. And whether either this, or that, bea proving 
the ſame thing by itſelf, we mult leave to others to judge. „„ 

You quote the author's argument, which he brings to prove that the care 
of ſouls is not committed to the magiſtrate, in theſe words; © it is not com- 


* mitted to him by God, becauſe it appears not that God has ever given any 


&« ſach authority to one man over another, as to compel any one to his religion.” 


This, when firſt I read it, I confeſs, I thought a good argument. But you 
"fay, this is quite beſide the buſineſs; and the reaſon you give, is, “ for the 
authority of the magiſtrate is not an authority to compel any one to his reli- 
gion, but only an authority to procure all his ſubjects the means of diſcover- 


ing the way of ſalvation, and to procure withal, as much as in him lies, that 
* none remain ignorant of it,” &c. I fear, Sir, you forget yourſelf. The au- 


thor was not writing againſt your new hypotheſis, before it was known in the 


world. He may be excuſed if he had not the gift of prophecy, to argue againſt | 


a notion which was not yet ſtarted. He had in view only the laws hi- 


| therto made, and the puniſhments, in matters of religion, in uſe in the 
world. The penalties, as I take it, are lain on men for being of different ways 
of religion. Which, what is it other, but to compel them to relin- 


quiſh their own, and to conform themſelves to that from which they differ ? 
If this be not to compel them to the magiſtrate's religion, pray tell us what is? 
This mult be neceſſarily fo underſtood; unleſs it it can be ſuppoſed that the law 
intends not to have that done, which with penalties it commands to be done 
or that puniſhinents are not compulſion, not that compulſion the author 
complains of. The law ſays, © do this and live;” embrace this doctrine, con- 


form to this way of worſhip, and be at eaſe, and free; or elſe be fined, 


impriſoned, baniſhed, burned. If you can ſhew among the laws that have 
been made in England, concerning religion, and I think 1 may ſuy any where 


elſe, any one that puniſhes men“ for not having impartially examined the 


religion they have embraced, or refuſed,” I think I may yield you the cauſe. 
Law-makers have been generally wiſer than to make laws that could not be 
exccuted; and therefore their laws were againſt non-conformiſts, which 
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could be known; and not for impartial examination, which could not. It 
was not then beſides the author's buſineſs, to bring an argument againſt the 
perſecutions here in faſhion. He did not know that any one, who was ſo 
free as to acknowledge that * the magiſtrate has not authori:yto compel any one 


« to his religion,” and thereby at once, as you have done, give up all the laws 


now in force againſt diſſenters, had yet rods in ſtore for them, and by a new 


trick would bring them under the laſh of the law, when the old pretences 
were too much exploded to ſerve any longer. Have you never heard of ſuch 
a a thing as the religion eſtabliſhed by law ? Which is, it ſeems, the lawful re- 


ligion of a country, and to be complied with as ſuch. There being ſuch 
things, ſuch notions yet in the world, it was not quite beſides the author's 


gion eſtabliſhed by law” is a pretty odd way of ſpeaking in the mouth of a 
Chriſtian ; and yet it is much in faſhion: as if the magiſtrate's authority could 


add any force or ſanction to any religion, whether true or falle. I am glad to 


find you have fo far conſidered the magiſtrate's authority, that you agree with 


the author, that * he hath none to compel men to his religion.“ Much leſs can 
he, by any eſtabliſhment of law, add any thing to the truth or validity of his 


own, or any religion whatſoever. 


IT remains now to examine, whether the author's argument will not hold 


good, even againſt puniſhments in your way. * For if the magiſtrate's autho- 
* rity be, as you here ſay, only to procure all his ſubjects, (mark what you P 
„„ ſay ALL HIS SUBJECTS) the means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation, and 


„to procure withal, as much as in him lies, that N ox E remain ignorant of it, 


* or refuſe to embrace it, either for want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of 


« any ſuch prejudices as may render them ineffectual.” If this be the magiſ- 


part of them; unleſs you will ſtill vainly ſuppoſe ignorance, negligence, or 


prejudice, only amongſt that part which any where differs from the magiſtrate. 
If thoſe of the magiſtrate's church may be ignorant of the way of falvation; 
if it be poſſible there may be amongſt them, thoſe © who refuſe to embrace it, 
« either for want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices as 


may render them ineffectual: What, in this caſe, becomes of the magiſ- 


trate's authority to procure all his ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way of 
falvation? Muſt theſe of his ſubjects be neglected, and left without the means 
he has authority to procure them? Or muſt he uſe force upon them too? And 
then, pray, ſhew me how this can be done. Shall the magiſtrate puniſh thoſe 
of his own religion, “to procure them the means of diſcovering the way of 
_ « ſalvation, and to procure as much as in him lies, that they remain not ig- 
c norant of it, or refuſe not to embrace it?” Theſe are ſuch contradictions in 


practice, this is ſuch condemnation of a man's own religion, as no one can ex- 
pect from the magiſtrate; and I dare ſay you deſire not of him. And yet this is 
that he muſt do, if his authority be to procure all his ſubjects the means of 


«« diſcovering the way to ſalvation.“ And if it be fo needſul, as you ſay it is, 


Vo L. II. 2 4 that 


I will grant, if yon pleaſe, © reli- 


425 


buſineſs to alledge, that“ God never gave ſuch authority to one man over ano= 
<< ther as to compel any one to his religion. 


FE ; 


trate's buſineſs, in reference to ALL HIS SUBJECTS; Ideſire you, or any man 
elſe, to tell me how this can be done by the application of force only to a 
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that he ſhould uſe it, I am ſure force cannot do that till it be applied wider, 
and puniſhment be laid upon more than you would have it. For“ if the ma- 
« giſtrate be by force to procure, as much as in him lies, that none remain ig- 
% norant of the way of ſalvation;“ muſt he not puniſh all thoſe who are igno- 
rant of the way of ſalvation? And pray tell me how is this any way practica- 
ble, but by ſuppoſing none in the national church ignorant, and all out of it. 
ignorant of the way of ſalvation. Which, what is it, but to puniſh men barely 
for not being of the magiſtrate's religion ; the very thing you deny he has au- 
thority to do? So that the magiſtrate having, by your own confeſſion, no au- 
thority thus to uſe force; and it being otherways impracticable « for the pro- 
«« curing all his ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation;“ there 
is an end of force. And ſo force being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or un- 
practicable, the author's argument holds good againſt force, even in your way 
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authority © to lay ſuch penalties upon thoſe who refuſe to embrace the doctrine 
of the proper miniſters of religion, and to ſubmit to their ſpiritual govern- 
« ment, as to make them bethink themſelves ſo as not to be alienated from 
the truth: (For, as for fooliſh humour, and uncharitable prejudice,” &c. 
which are but words of courſe that oppoſite parties give one another, as marks 
of diſlike and preſumption, I omit them, as ſignifying nothing to the queſ- 
tion; being ſuch as will with the fame reaſon be retorted by the other ſide;) 
againſt that alſo the author's argument holds, that the magiſtrate has no ſuch 
authority. 1. Becauſe God never gave the magiſtrate an authority to be judge 
of truth for. another man in matters of religion: and fo he cannot be judge whe- 
ther any man be alienated ſrom the truth or no. 2. Becauſe the magiſtrate 
had never authority given him“ to lay any penalties on thoſe who refuſe to 2 
embrace the doctrine of the proper miniſters of his religion, or of any other, = 
« or to ſubmit to their ſpiritual government,” more than on any other men. _— 
To the author's argument, that the magiſtrate cannot receive ſuch autho- 
rity from the people; becauſe no man has power to leave it to the choice 
of any other man to chuſe a religion for him; you give this pleaſant anſwer. _ 
As the power of the magiſtrate, in reference to religion, is ordained for the 
bringing men to take ſuch care as they ought of their ſalvation, that they 
% may not blindly leave it to the choice, neither of any other perſon, nor yet 
of their own luſts and paſſions, to preſcribe to them what faith or worſhip 
they ſhall embrace: fo if we ſuppoſe this power to be veſted in the magiſtrate _ 
© by the conſent of the people; this will not import their abandoning the care 
of their ſalvation, but rather the contrary. For if men, in chuſing their re- 
„ ligion, are ſo generally ſubject, as has been ſhewed, when left wholly to 
« themſelves, to be ſo much ſwayed by prejudice and paſſion, as either not at 
Hall, or not ſufficiently to regard the reaſons and motives which ought alone 
« to determine their choice; then it is every man's true intereſt, not to be —= 
left wholly to himſelf in this matter; but that care ſhould be taken, that -=_ 
in an affair of ſo vaſt concernment to him, he may be brought even againſt | 1 
« his own inclination, if it cannot be done otherwiſe, (Which is ordinarily the 1 
5 Be «caſc) ) 
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* own inclination ;' 
| brow of an honeſt man, you will not ſay the magiſtrate will ever puniſh you 
to bring you to conſider any other reaſons and arguments, but ſuch as are 
% proper to convince you” of the truth of his religion, and to bring you to 
that. Thus you ſhift forwards and backwards. You ſay © the magiſtrate has no 
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t caſe) to act according to reaſon and ſound judgment. And then what better 


« courſe can men take to provide for this, than by veſting the power I have 
« deſcribed, in him who bears the ſword ?”—Wherein I beſeech you conſider, 
1. Whether it be not pleaſant, that you ſay—* the power of the magiſtrate is 


*«« ordained to bring men to take ſuch care; and thence infer, « Thea it 1s every 


« one's intereſt to veſt ſuch power in the magiſtrate ?” For if it be the power 
of the magiſtrate, it is his. And what need the people veſt it in him, 


« of any perſon, or their own luſts, or paſſions, to preſcribe to them what 
« faith or worſhip they ſhall embrace; and yet that it is their beſt courſe to 


« veſt a power in the magiſtrate,” liable to the ſame luſts and paſſions as 


427 


unleſs there be need, and it be the beſt courſe they can take, to veſt a 
power in the magiſtrate, which he has already? 2. Another pleaſant thing 
you here ſay, is; “That the power of the magiſtrate is to bring men to ſuch 
a care of their ſalvation, that they may not blindly leave it to the choice 


themſelves, to chuſe for them. For if they. veſt a power in the magiſtrate 


to puniſh them, when they diſſent from his religion; - to bring them to act, 
« even againſt their own inclination, according to their reaſon and found judg- 


ment; which is, as you explain yourſelf in anothe place, to bring them 


to conſider reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them : 
How far is this from leaving it to the choice of another man to preſcribe 


to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall embrace? Eſpecially if we 


_ conſider that you think it a ſtrange thing, that the author would have the 

care of every man's ſoul left to himſelf alone. So that this care being veſted 

„in the magiſtrate with a power to puniſh men to make them conſider rea- 

ee ſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them” of the truth of 


P. 27. 


his religion; the choice is evidently in the magiſtrate; as much as it can be 


in the power of one man to chuſe for another what religion he ſhall be of; 


Which conſiſts only in a power of compelling him by puniſhments to em- 
brace it. 85 VV An 


I po neither you nor the magiſtrate injury, when I ay that the power you 
give the magiſtrate of ** puniſhing men, to make them conſider reaſons and 


arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them, is to convince them of 
the truth of his religion, and to bring them to it. For men will never, in 
is open, e act according to reaſon and found judgment,” which is the thing 
you here ſay men ſhould be brought to by the magiſtrate, ever: againſt their 


» 


till they embrace his religion. And if you have the 


power to puniſh men, to compel them to his religion ;” but only to“ com- 


_ «« pel them to conſider reaſons and argumentsproper to convince them” of the 


truth of his religion, which is all one as to ſay, no body has power to chuſe 
your way for you to Jeruſalem; but yet the lord of the manor has power to 


puniſh you, to bring you to conſider reaſons and arguments proper and ſuf- 
ficient to convince you.“ Of what? That the way he gces in, is the right, 


11 and 
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niſhment is the proper and only means to remedy it. But if, in all your trea- 
tiſe, you can ſhew me one place, where you ſay that the ignorant, the care- 


is more, I tell you before hand, you dare not ſay it. And whilſt you do not, 

the world has reaſon to judge, that however want of examination be a ge- 
neral fault, which you with great vehemency have exaggerated ; yet you uſe 
it only fo a pretence to punith difſenters ; and either diſtruſt your remedy, 


This evidently appears from your whole management of the argument. And 
he that reads your treatiſe with attention, will be more confirmed in this opi- 
nion, when he ſhall find, that you, who are ſo earneſt to have men puniſhed 
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and ſo to make you join in Sear 10! and go along with him. So that, in 
effect, what is all your going about, but to come at laſt to the ſame place 
again; and put a power into the magiſtrate's hands, under another pretence, 
to compel men to his religion; which uſe of force, the author has ſufficiently 
overthrown, and you yourſelf have quitted. But Iam tired to follow you ſo- 
often round the ſame circle. 
You ſpeak of it here as the moſt deplorable condition gies, that men 
„ ſhould be left to themſelves, and not be forced to confider and examine 


„ the grounds of their religion, and ſearch impartially and diligently after 


ce the truth.” This you make the great miſcarriage of mankind. And for 
this you ſeem folicitous, all through your treatiſe, to find out a remedy ; and: 


there is ſcarce a leaf wherein you do not offer yours. But what if after all TR 


now, you ſhould be found to prevaricate : „Men have contrived to themſelves, 
ay you, a great varicty of religions: it is granted. © They ſeek not the truth 
in this matter with that application of mind, and that freedom of judgment 
* which is requiſite:“ it is confeſſed. “ All the falſe religions now on foot 
in the World, have taken their riſe from the flight and partial conſid eration, 
which men have contented themſelves with, in ſearching after the 
true; 5 and men take them up, and perſiſt in them for want of due examina- 


cc 


„ tion:” be it ſo. There is need of a remedy for this, and I have found: 


* one whoſe ſucceſs cannot be queſtioned :” very well. What is it? Let us 
hear it. Why, diſſenters muſt be puniſhed.” Can any body that hears 

| you ſay ſo, believe you in earneſt ; and that want of examination 1s the thing 
you would have amended, when want of examination is not the thing you. 
would have puniſhed ? If want of examination be the fault, want of exami- 


nation muſt be puniſhed ; if you are, as you pretend, fully ſatisfied, that pu- 


leſs, the inconfiderate, the negligent in examining throughly the truth of 
their own and others religion, &c. are to be puniſhed; I will allow your re- 
medy for a good one. But you have not faid any thing like this: and which 


that it will not cure this evil, or elſe care not to have it generally cured. 


to bring them to conſider and examine, that ſo they may diſcover the way 
to ſalvation, have not ſaid one word of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkening 


to the Scripture; which had been as good a rule for a Chriſtian to have ſent 


them to, © as to reaſons and arguments proper to convince them” of you know 


not what; * as to the inſtruction and government of the proper miniſters of 


. religion,” which who they are, men are yet far from being agreed; * or 
« as t the inforn ation of thoſe, who tell them they have miſtaken their 
66. . ad offer to ew, them the right ; and to the like uncertain and dan- 


gerous 
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wy gerous guides; which were not thoſe that our Saviour and the Apoſtles fent men 
to; but to the ſcriptures. Search the Scriptures, for in them you think you 
er have eternal life,” ſays our Saviour to the unbelieving perſecuting Jews, 
(John v. 39.) and it is the Scriptures which St. Paul ſays, * are able to make 
*« wiſe unto ſalvation, (2 Tim. iii. 15.) : e 
| Falk no more, therefore, if you have any care of your reputation, how 
4 much it is every man's intereſt not to be left to himſelf, without moleſtation, 
. without puniſhment in matters of religion. Talk not of bringing men to 
b e embrace the truth that muſt ſave them, by putting them upon examination.“ 


Talk no more * of force and puniſhment, as the only way left to bring men 
« to examine.” It is evident you mean nothing leſs. For, though want of 
ns examination be the only fault you complain of, and puniſhment be in your 
„5 - opinion the only way to bring men to it; and this the whole deſign of your 
book; yet you have not once propoſed in it, that thoſe, who do not impar- 
tially examine, ſhould be forced to it. And, that you may not think I talk at 
random, when I fay you dare not; I will, if you pleaſe, give you ſome reaſons 
for my ſaying ſo. _ | * 85 
I. BECAsx, if you propoſe that all ſhould be puniſhed, who are ignorant, 
who have not uſed “ ſuch conſideration as is apt and proper to manifeſt the 
truth; but to have been determined in the choice of their religion by im- 
« preſſions of education, admiration of perfons, worldly reſpects, prejudices, 
and the like incompetent motives ; and have taken up their religion, with- 
cout examining it as they ought ;” you will propoſe to have ſeveral of your 
ewn church, be it what it will, puniſhed ; which would be a propoſition too 
apt to offend too many of it, for you to venture on. For whatever need there 


be of reformation, every one will not thank you for propoling ſuch an one as 
Fe mult begin at, or at leaſt reach to, the houſe of God. 1 


2. BRC Aus, if you ſhould propoſe that all thoſe who are ignorant, careleſs, 
and negligent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, you would have little to ſay 
Ws” in this queſtion of Toleration. For if the laws of the late were made as: 
=: they ought to be, equal to all the ſubjects, without diſtinction of men of 
—— different profeſſions in religion; and the faults to be amended by puniſh- 
= ments, were impartially puniſhed, in all who are guilty of them; this would 
. immediately produce a perfect toleration, or ſhew the uſeleſſneſs of force in 
matters of religion. If therefore you think it ſo neceſſary, as you ſay, for 
the promoting of true religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls, that men ſhould 
be puniſhed to make them examine; do but find a way to apply force to 
all that have not thoroughly and impartially examined, and you have my con- 
= ſent. For though force be not the proper means of promoting religion; 
5 pet there is no better way to ſhe w the uſeleſſneſs of it, than the applying 
— it equally to miſcarriages, in whomſover found; and not to diſtinct parties 
8 or perſuaſions of men, for the reformation of them alone, when others are 
—=— Fcqually faulty. 5 1 es ns 
23. BECAvUsE, without being for as large a toleration as the author pro- 
= poſes, you cannot be truly and fincerely for a free and impartial examination. 
For whoever examines, mult have the liberty to judge, and follow his judg- 
| ment ;. 
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ment; or elſe you put him upon examination to no purpoſe. And whether that 


P. 26. 


will not as well lead men from, as to your church, is ſo much a venture, that 
by your way of writing, it is evident enough you are loath to hazard it; and 


if you are of the national church, it is plain your brethren will not bear with 


you in the allowance of ſuch a liberty. Vou muſt therefore either change 
your method; and if the want of examination be that great and dangerous 


fault you would have corrected, you muſt equally puniſh all that are equally 
guilty of any neglect, in this matter, and then take your only means, your be- 


loved force, and make the beſt of it; or elſe you muſt put off your maſk, and 
confeſs that you deſign not your puniſhments to bring men to examination, 
os to conformity. For the fallacy you have uſed, is too groſs to paſs upon 
this age. | „ 3 
What follows to p. 25. I think I have conſidered ſufficiently already. But 
there you have found out ſomething worth notice. In this page, out of 
abundant kindneſs, when the diflenters have their heads, without any cauſe, 


broken, you provide them a plaiſter. For, ſay you, © if upon ſuch examina- 


« tion of the matter,” (i. e. brought to it by the magiſtrate's puniſhment) 


e they chance to find, that the truth does not lie on the magiſtrate's fide ; 


they have gained thus much however, even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying 


„ his power, that they know better than they did before, where the truth 
* does he. 


find ſuch a one is out of the way to Vork; therefore I know better than I did 
| before, that Iam in the right. For neither of you may be in the right. This 


57 


Which is as true, as if you ſhould ſay, upon examination I 


were true indecd, if there were but two ways 1n all; a right and a wrong. 


But where there be an hundred ways, and but one right ; your knowing upon 


examination, that that which I take is wrong, makes you not know any thing 


better than before, that yours is the right. But if that be the beſt reaſon you 
Have for it, it is ninety- eight to one ſtill againſt you, that you are in the wrong. 
Beſides, he that has been puniſhed, may have examined before, and then you 


are fare he gains nothing. However you think you do well to encourage the 


magiſtrate in puniſhing, and comfort the man who has ſuftered unjuſtly, by 
ſhewing what he ſhall gain by it. Whereas, on the contrary, in a diſcourſe 


of this nature, where the bounds of right and wrong are enquired into, and 


ſhould be eftabliſhed, the magiſtrate was to be ſhewed the bounds of his au- 


thority, and warned of the injury he did when he miſapplies his power, and 
puniſhed any man who deſerved it not ; and not be ſoothed into injuſtice, by 


conſideration of gain that might thence accrue to the ſufferer. * Shall 
we do evil that good may come of it?“ There are a fort of people who are 
very wary of touching upon the magiſtrate's duty, and tender of ſhewing the 


bounds of his power, and the injuſtice and ill conſequences of his miſapplying 


it; at leaſt, ſo long as it is miſapplied in favour of them, and their party. 1 


know not whether you are of their number. But this I am ſure, you have 


the misfortune here to fall into their miſtake. The magiſtrate you confeſs, 
may in this caſe miſapply his power; and inſtead of repreſenting to him the 


injuſtice of it, and the account he muſt give to his ſovereign, one day, of this 
great truſt put into his hands, for the equal protection of all his fubjects: you 
— — pretend 
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pretend advan tages which the ſufferer may receive from it: and ſo inſtead of 
diſheartning from, you give encouragement to, the miſchief. Which, upon 
your principle, joined to the natural thirſt in man after arbitrary power, may 
be carried to all manner of exorbitancy, with ſome pretence of right. 
For thus ſtands your ſyſtem. ** It force, i. e. puniſhment, may be any p. 
60 way uſeful for the promoting the ſalvation of ſouls, there is a right ſome- 
. « where to uſe it. And this right, ſay you, is in the magiſtrate.” Who then, P. 16. 
AAypon your grounds, may quickly find reaſon, where it ſuits his inclination, or 
1 ſerves his turn, to puniſh men directly to bring them to his religion. For if 
he may uſe force, becauſe it © may be, indirectly, and at a diſtance, any way 
« uſeful towards the ſalvation of mens fouls,” towards the procuring any degree 
of glory; why may he not, by the ſame rule, uſe it where it may be uſeful, 
at leaſt indirectly and at a diſtance, towards the procuring a greater degree of 
glory? For St. Paul aſſures us,“ that the afflictions of this life work for us a 
far more exceeding weight of glory.” So that why ſhould they not be pu- 
niſhed, if in the wrong, to bring them into the right way; if in the right, to 
make them by their ſufferings © gainers of a far more exceeding weight of 
glory?“ But whatever you fay ** of puniſhment being lawful, becauſe indi- 
« re&ly, and at a diſtance it may be uſeful; I ſuppoſe, upon cooler thoughts, 
you will be apt to ſuſpect that, however ſufferings may N the ſalvation 
of thoſe who make a good uſe of them, and ſo ſet men ſurer in the right way, 
| br higher in a ſtate of glory; yet thoſe who make men unduly ſuffer, will have 
15 the heavier account, and greater weight of guilt upon them, to fink them 
5 deeper in the pit of perdition; and that therefore they ſhould be warned to 
take care of ſo uſing their power: Becauſe whoever be gainers by it, they 
themſelves will, without repentance and amendment, be ſure to be loſers. 


= 7 10 But by granting that the magiſtrate miſapplies his power, when he puniſhes 
—_— thoſe who have the right on their ſide, whether it be to bring them to his „ 9 
FS. | $28 © A 3 4 I 
1 own religion, or whether it be“ to bring them to conſider reaſons and argu- þ 


« ments proper to convince them,” you grant all that the author contends for. 
All that he endeavours, is to ſhew the bounds of civil power; and that in 5 
puniſhing others for religion, the magiſtrate miſapplies the force he has in his | iF 
hands, and ſo goes beyond right, beyond the limits of his power. For I do not 

think the author of the letter fo vain, I am ſure for my part I am not, as to 

hope by arguments, though ever fo clear, to reform preſently all the abuſes 
in this matter; eſpecially whilſt men of art, and religion, endeavour ſo induſ- 
trioufly to palliate and diſguiſe, what truth, yet, ſometimes, unawares forces 
JJ... ET EE 5 1 

Do not think I make a wrong uſe of your ſaying, © the magiſtrate miſap- 

« plies his power,” when I fay you therein grant all that the author contends 

for, For if the magiſtrate miſapplies, or makes wrong uſe of his power, when 

he puniſhes in matters of religion any one who. is in the right, though it be 

but to make him conſider, as you grant he does; he alſo miſapplies, or makes 

wrong uſe of his power, when he puniſhes any one, whomſoever in matters 

of religion, to make him conſider. For every one is here judge for himſelf, 

what is right; and in matters of faith, and religious worſhip, another cannot 


judge 
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judge for him. So that to puniſh any one in matters of religion, though it 
be but to make him conſider, is by your own confeſſion beyond the 3 $ 
power. And that puniſhing in matters of religion is beyond the magiſtrate's 
power, is what the author contends for. 

You tell us in the following words, * all the hurt that comes to them b 
« it, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies, for their following 


66 the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their own conſciences ; 


% which certainly is no ſuch miſchief to mankind, as to make it more eligible, 


*« that there ſhould be no ſuch power veſted in the magiſtrate, but the care of 


every man's ſoul ſhould be left to himſelf alone (as this author demands it 
« ſhould be;) that is, that every man ſhould be ſuffered, quietly, and without 
« the leaſt moleſtation, either to take no care at all of his ſoul, if he be ſo . 

« pleaſed; or in doing it, to follow his own groundleſs prejudices, or unac- 


-<« countable humour, or any crafty ſeducer, whom he may think fit to take 


for his guide.” Why ſhould not the care of every man's foul be left to him- 
ſelf, rather than the magiſtrate? Is the magiſtrate like to be more concerned 
for it? Is the magiſtrate like to take more care of it ? Is the magiſtrate com- 
monly more careful of his own, than other men are of theirs? Will you fay 
the magiſtrate is leſs expoſed in matters of religion, to prejudices, humours, 


and crafty ſeducers, than other men? If you cannot lay your hand upon your 
heart, and ſay all this, what then will be got by the change? And“ why may 
not the care of every man's ſoul be left to himſelf ?” Eſpecially, if a man be 


in ſo much danger to miſs the truth, „ who is ſuffered quietly, and without 


a the leaſt moleſtation, either to take no care of his ſoul, if he be ſo pleaſed, or 


to follow his own prejudices,” &c. For if want of moleſtation be the dan- 


gerous ſtate, wherein men are likelieſt to miſs the right way; it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that of all men, the magiſtrate is moſt in danger to be in the wrong, 
and 0 the unfitteſt, if you take the care of mens ſouls from themſelves, of all 


men, to be intruſted with it. For he never meets with that great and only an- 
tidote of yours againſt error, which you here call moleſtation. He never has 


the benefit of your ſovereign remedy, puniſhment, to make him conſider; 


which you think fo neceſſary, that you look on it as a moſt dangerous ſtate for 


men to be without it ; and therefore tell us, © it is every man's true intereſt, 
not to be left wholly to himſelf in matters of religion.” 


Tuvus, Sir, I have gone through your whole treatiſe, and as I think, have 


omitted nothing in it material. If I have, I doubt not but I ſhall hear of it. 
And now I refer it to yourſelf, as well as to the judgment of the world, whe- 


ther the author of the letter, in ſaying no body hath a right ; or you, in ſay- 


ing, the magiſtrate hath a right, to uſe force in matters of religion, has moſt 
reaſon. In the mean time, I leave this requeſt with you: that if ever you 


write again, about“ the means of bringing ſouls to ſalvation,” which certainly 


is the beſt deſign any one can employ his pen in, you would take care not to 


prejudice fo good a cauſe, by ordering it fo, as to make it look as if you writ 
for a party. I am, SIR, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


May 27, 1690, Philanthropu 8. 
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TOLFRAPHON 


*A THIRD : 


WW" 


FOR 


Tc 0 the A UT HOR of the Third LETTE R concerning 
TOoLERAT ION. 


CHAP. 1. 


8 IR. 

II E buſineſs which your Letter concerning Toleration ſound me en- 
gaged in, has taken up ſo much of the time my health would allow 
me ever ſince, that I doubt whether I ſhould now at all have troubled 
you or the world with an anſwer, had not ſome of my friends, ſufficiently ſa- 
tisfied of the weakneſs of your arguments, with repeated inſtances, perſuaded 


me it might be of uſe to truth in a point of ſo great moment, to clear it from 


thoſe fallacies which might perhaps puzzle ſome unwary readers; and there- 


fore prevailed on me to ſhew the wrong grounds and miſtaken reaſonings you 
make uſe of to ſupport your new way of perſecution. Pardon me, Sir, that 


I uſe that name, which, you are ſo much offended at: for if puniſhment be 


4 


puniſhment, though it come ſhort of the diſcipline of fire and faggot, it is as 


certain that puniſhment for religion is truly perſecution, though it be only 


ſuch puniſhment as you in your clemency think fit to call * moderate and con- 
| But however you pleaſe to call them, I doubt not but to 
let you ſee, that if you will be true to your own principles, and ſtand to what 


6 venient penalties.” 


you have ſaid, you muſt carry your ** ſome degrees of force,” as you phraſe it, 


to all thoſe degrees which in words you declare againſt. 


Loo have indeed in this laſt letter of yours, altered the queſtion ; for page 
26, you tell me the queſtion between us, is, whether the magiftrate hath any 


P The reader may be pleaſed to take notice, that 


IL. I. Stands for the Letter concerning Toleration, 


A. For the Argument of the Letter concerning To! eration N conſidered and anſwered, 
. II. The Second Letter concerning Toleration. | 


2 The pages of the Third Letter concerning Toleration, 
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+ right to uſe force to bring men to the true religion?” Whereas you yourſelf 
own the queſtion to be, © whether the megiſtrate has a right to uſe force in 


«© matters of religion?” Whether this alteration be at all to the advantage of 


truth, or your cauſe, we ſhall ſee. But hence you take occation all aJong to 
Lay load on me for charging you with the abſurdities of a power in the magiſ- 
trates to Punith men, to bring them to their religion: whereas you here tell us 
they have a right to uſe force *« only to bring men to the true.” But whether I 
were more to blame to ſuppoſe you to talk coherently and mean ſenſe, or you 


in expretiing yourſelt ſo doubtfully and uncertainly, Where you were con- 


cerned to he plain and direct, I ſhall leave to our readers to judge; only here in 
the beginning, I ſhall endeavour to clear myſelf of that imputation, I ſo often 
meet with, of charging on you conſequences you do not own, and arguin 

ag4inlt an opinion that is not yours, in thoſe places, where I ſhew how little 
advantage it would be to truth, or the ſalvation of mens fouls, that all ma- 
giltrates ſhould have a right to uſe force to bring men to embrace their reli- 


gion. This I ſhall do by proving, that if upon your grounds the magiſtrate, 


as you pretend, be obliged to uſe force to bring men to the true religion, it 


will neceilarily follow, that every magiſtrate, who believes his religion to be 


true, 1s obliged to uſe force to bring men to his. 


You tell us, © that by the law of nature the magiſtrate is inveſted with co- 


ce active power, and obliged to uſe it for all the good purpoſes which it might 
« ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found needful, even for the reſtraining of falſe 
« and corrupt religion: and that it is the magiſtrate's duty, to which he is 
"yl wot apa by the law of nature, but the Bripturs does not properly give 
% it him.“ 

Isurrosk you will grant me, that any thing laid upon the magiſtrate as 
a duty, is ſome way or other practicable. Now the magiſtrate being obliged 
to uſe force in matters of religion, but yet ſo as to bring men only to the 


true religion, he will not be in any capacity to perform this part of his 
duty, unleſs the religion he is thus to promote, be what he can certainly 
know, or elſe what it is ſufficient for him to believe, to be the true: either 
his knowledge or his opinion muſt point out that religion to him, which he 
is by force to promote; or elſe he may promiſcuouſly and indifferently pro- 
mote any religion, and puniſh men at a venture, to bring them from that 
they are in, to any other. This laſt I think no TOE has been lo wild as 


to ſay. 


of 


"ICE. therefore it muſt be either his knowledge. or his 1 85 that muſt 
- guide the magiſtrate herein, and keep him within the bounds of his duty; 


if the magiſtrates of the world cannot know, certainly know, the true reli- 
gion to be the true religion, but it be of a nature to exerciſe their faith; 


(for where viſion, knowledge and certainty is, there faith is done away,) then 
that which gives them the laſt determination herein, muſt be their own 


belief, their own per ſuaſion. 


To you and me the Chriſtian religion is the true, and that i is N to 
mention no other articles of it, on this, that Jeſus Chriſt was put to death 


at Jerula'em, and roſe again from the dead. Now do you or I know this ? 


I do. 
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1 do not aſk with what aſſurance we believe it, for that in the higheſt degree 
not being knowledge, is not what we now enquire after. Can any magiſ- 
trate demonſtrate to himſelf, and if he can to himſelf, he does ill not to do 
it to others, not only all the articles of his church, but the fundamental 
ones of the Chriſtian religion? For whatever is not capable of demonſtration, 
a3 ſuch remote matters of fact are not, is not, unleſs it be ſelf-evident, 
capable to produce knowledge, how well grounded and great ſoever the 
. ae of faith may be wherewith it is received; but faith it is ſtill, and 
not knowledge; perſuaſion, and not certainty. This is the higheſt the 
nature of the thing will permit us to go in matters of revealed religion, 
which are therefore called matters of faith : a perſuaſion of our own minds, 
ſhort of knowledge, is the laſt reſult that determines us in ſuch truths. It 
1 is all God requires in the Goſpel for men to be faved: and it would be 
» ſtrange if there were more required of the magiſtrate for the direction of 
another in the way to ſalvation, than is required of him for his own ſalvation. 
Knowledge then, properly ſo called, not being to be had of the truths ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, the magiſtrate muſt be content with faith and perſuaſion 
for the rule of that truth he will recommend and enforce upon others; as well 
as of that whereon he will venture his own eternal condition. If therefore it be 
the magiſtrate's duty to uſe force to bring men to the true religion, it can be 
1 only to that religion which he believes to be true: ſo that if force be at all to 
be uſed by the magiſtrate in matters of religion, it can only be for the promot- 
ing that religion which he only believes to be true, or none at all. I grant 
that a ſtrong aſſurance of any truth ſettled upon prevalent and well- grounded 
arguments of probability, is often called knowledge in popular ways of talx- 
ing: but being here to diſtinguiſh between knowledge and belief, to what 
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: 1 degrees of confidence ſoever raiſed, their boundaries muſt be kept, and their 
4 names not confounded. I know not what greater pledge a man can give of 
i a full perſuaſion of the truth of any thing, than his venturing his ſoul upon 
15 it, as he does, who ſincerely embraces any religion, and receives it for true. 


But to what degree ſoever of aſſurance his faith may riſe, it ſtill comes ſhort 
of knowledge. Nor can any one now, I think, arrive to greater evidence of the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion, than the firſt converts in the time of our Sa- 
viour and the apoſtles had; of whom yet nothing more was required but to 
VVVVVVVTVVVTVVVVVJVVVVV „„ CE oolelg 
Bu r ſuppoſing all the truths of the Chriſtian religion neceſſary to ſalvation 
could be fo known to the magiſtrate, that in his uſe of force for the bringing 
men to embrace theſe, he could be guided by infallible certainty ;' yet I fear 
this would not ſerve your turn, nor authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force to 
bring men in England, or any where elſe, into the communion of the na- 
tional church, in which ceremonies of human inſtitution were impoſed, which 
could not be known, nor, being confeſſed things in their own nature indif- 
ferent, ſo much as thought neceſſary to ſalvation. VVV 
Bur of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in another place; all the uſe 
I make of it here, is to ſhew, that tke cyoſs in baptiſm, kneeling at the ſa- 
. 5 5 | | crament, 
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| crament, and ſuch like things, being impoſſible to be known neceſſary to 
| ſalvation, a certain knowledge of the truth of the articles of faith of any . 
church, could not authorize the magiſtrate to compel men to embrace the i 
communion of that church, wherein any thing were made neceſſary to com- 
munion, which he did not know was neceſſary to ſalvation. 
By what has been already ſaid, I ſuppoſe it is evident, that if the magiſtrate 
be to uſe force only for promoting the true religion, he can have no other 3 
guide but his own perſuaſion of what is the true religion, and mult be led by _ 
that in his uſe of force, or elle not uſe it at all in matters of religion. If you | 
take the latter of theſe conſequences, you and I are agreed: if the former 
you mult allow all magiſtrates, of whatſoever religion, the uſe of force to 
bring men to theirs, and ſo be involved in all thoſe ill conſequences which 
you cannot it ſeems admit, and hoped to decline by your uſeleſs diſtinction 
of force to be uſed, not for any, but for the true religion. 
„ us the duty, you ſay, of the magiſtrate to uſe force for promoting the 
true religion.” And in ſeveral places you tell us, he is obliged to it. Perſuade 
i magiſtrates 1 in general of this, and then tell me how any magiſtrate ſhall be re- 
ſtrained from the uſe of force, for the promoting what he thinks to be the 
true? For he being perſuaded that it is his duty to uſe force to promote the 
true religion, and being alſo perſuaded his is the true religion, what ſhall | 
ſtop his hand ? Muſt he forbear the uſe of force till he be got beyond be- 
lieving, into a certain knowledge that all he requires men to embrace, is ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation? If that be it you will ſtand to, you have my conſent, 
and I think there will be no need of any other Toleration. But if the be- 
lieving his religion to be the true, be ſufficient for the magiſtrate to uſe force 
for the promoting of it, will it be ſo only to the magiſtrates of the religion 
that you profeſs? And mult all other magiſtrates fit ſtill, and not do their 
duty till they have your permiſſion ? If it be your magiſtrate” s duty to uſe 
force for the promoting the religion he believes to be the true, it will be 
every magiſtrate's duty to uſe force for the promoting what he believes to be 
the true, and he fins if he does not receive and promote it as if it were true. 
If you will not take this upon my word, yet I deſire you to do it upon the 
ſtrong reaſon of a very judicious and reverend prelate [Dr. John Sharp, 
archbiſhop of Vork, Jof the preſent church of England. In A diſcourſe con- 
cerning conſcience, printed in quarto, 1687, p. 18, you will find thefe follo - 1 
ing words, and much more to this purpoſe: Where a man is miſtaken in his 9 
= „Judgment, even in that caſe it is always a fin to act againſt it. Though wwe 
© ſhould take that for a duty which is really a fin, yet ſo long as we are thus per- 1 
ſuaded, it will be highly criminal in us to act in contradiction to this perſua- 9 
« fon: and the reaſon of this is evident, becauſe by ſo doing, we wilfully act 
„ againſt the beſt light which at preſent we have for direction of our actions. 1 
4 80 that when all is done, the immediate guide of our actions can be nothing x 
but our conſcience, our judgment and perſuaſion. If a man, for inſtance, - 
ſhould of a Jew become a Chriſtian, whillt yet in his heart he believed that == 
the Mleſſiah is not yet come, and that our Lord Jeſus was an impoſtor: or 
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HEH « jf a Papiſt ſhould renounce the communion of the Roman church, and join 
Fre BYE: « with ours, whilſt yet he is perſuaded that the Roman church is the only ca- 
ff « tholick church, and that our reformed churches are heretical or ſchiſmati- 
« cal; though now there is none of us that will deny that the men in both theſe 
e caſes have made a good change, as having changed a falſe religion for a true 
„one, yet for all that I dare ſay we ſhould all agree they were both of them 
„great villains for making that change; becauſe they made it not upon ho- 
« neſt principles, and in purſuance of their judgment, but in direct contra- 
4: « dition to both.” So that it being the magiſtrate's duty to uſe force to bring 
1 men to the true religion; and he being perſuaded his is the true, I ſuppoſe you 
will no longer queſtion but that he is as much obliged to uſe force to bring men 
to it, as if it were the true. And then, Sir, J hope you have too much re- 
ſpect for magiſtrates, not to allow them to believe the religions to be true which 
they profeſs. Theſe things put together, I deſire you to conſider whether if 
' magiſtrates are obliged to ule force to bring men to the true religion, every 
magiſtrate is not obliged to uſe force to bring men to that religion he believes 
to be true? e )). 88 
Tus being ſo, I hope I have not argued fo wholly beſide the purpoſe, as 
vou all through your letter accuſe me, for charging on your doctrine all the 
ill conſequences, all the prejudice it would be to the true religion, that ma- 
giſtrates ſhould have power, to uſe force to bring men to their religions: and 
1 preſume you will think yourſelf concerned to give to all theſe places in the 
firſt and ſecond letter concerning Toleration, which ſhew the inconveniencies _ 
and abſurdities of ſuch an uſe of force, ſome other anſwer, than that“ you are p. 24. 
for puniſhing only ſuch as reject the true religion. That it is plain the force 
you ſpeak of is not force, my way applied, i. e. applied to the promoting the 
true religion only, but to the promoting all the national religions in the P. 29. 
World.“ And again, to my arguing that force your way applied, if it can 
propagate any religion, it is likelier to be the falſe than the true, becauſe 
tewof the magiſtratesof the world are in the right way; you reply, © this would 
have been to the purpoſe, if? you” had aſſerted that every magiſtrate may uſe 
force © your” indirect way (or any way) to bring men tohisown religion, what- 
85 coaever that be. But if “ you” aſſerted no ſuch thing, (as no man you think but 
5 dan atheiſt will aſſert it) then this is quite beſide the buſineſs.” This is the P. 21. 
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. great ſtrength of your anſwer, and your refuge almoſt in every page. So that 
g. I preſume it reaſonable to expect that you ſhould clearly and directly anſwer 


1 vs hat J have here ſaid, or elſe find ſome other anſwer than what you have done 
= | to tae ſecond letter concerning Toleration ; however acute you are, in your 
way, 1n ſeveral places, on this occaſion, as p. 11, 12, for my anſwer to which 
r 1 ſhall refer you to another placde. 15 ff 
— To my argument againſt force, from the magiſtrates being as liahle to error 
=" as the reſt of mankind, you anſwer, That I might have conſidered that this P. 15. 
argument concerns none but thoſe who aſſert that every magiſtrate has a right 
do ule force to promote his own religion, whatever it be, which? you” think 
no man that has any religion will aſſert.” J ſuppoſe you may think now this 
OO 3 = _ anſwer 
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anſwer will ſcarce ſerve; and you mult aflert a no magiſtrate to have right 


to promote his religion by force, or elſe be involved in the condemnation you 
paſs on thoſe who aflert it of all magiſtrates. And here I think, as to the 
deciſion of the queſtion betwixt us, I might leave this matter: but there be- 
ing in your letter a great many other groſs miſtakes, wrong ſuppoſitions, and 
fallacious arguings, which in thoſe general and plauſible terms youhave made 
uſe of in ſeveral places, as beſt ſerved your turn, may poſſibly have impoſed 


on yourſelf, as well as they are fitted to do ſo on others, and therefore will de- 


ſerve to have ſome notice taken of them ; I {hall give myſelf the trouble of ex- 


amining your letter a little farther. 


To my ſaying, © Itis not for the magiſtrate, upon an imagination of its uſe- 
„ fulneſs, to make uſe of any other means than what the Author and Finiſher 
« of our faith had directed; you reply, which how true ſoever, is not, I think 
very much to the purpoſe. For if the magiſtrate does only aſſiſt that miniſtry 
which our Lord has appointed, by uſing ſo much of his coactive power for 
the furthering their ſervice, as common experience diſcovers to be uſeful and 
neceſſary for that end; there is no manner of ground to ſay, that upon an 
imagination of its uſefulneſs, he makes uſe of any other means for the falya- 
tion of mens ſouls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our faith has di- 
« rected. It is true indeed the Author and Finiſher of our faith has given the 
magiſtrate no new power or commuſſion, nor was there any need that he 
ſhould, (if himſelf had had any temporal power to give:) for he found him 
already, even by the law of nature, the miniſter of God to the people for 
good, and bearing the {word not in vain, i. e. inveſted with coactive power, 
and obliged to ule it for all the good purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for 
« which it ſhould be found needful; even for the reſtraining of falſe and corrupt 
religion; as Job long before (perhaps before any part of the Scriptures were 
© written) acknowledged, when he ſaid, that the worſhipping the ſun or the 
moon, was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge. But though our Sa- 
viour has given the magiſtrates no new power, yet being king of kings, he 
expects and requires that they ſhould ſubmit themſolves to his ſcepter, and 
'* uſc the power which always belonged to them, for his ſervice, and for the 
„ advancing his ſpiritual kingdom in the world. And even that charity which 
dour great Maſter fo earneſtly recommends, and fo ſtrictly requires of all his 
« diſciples, as it obliges all men to ſeek and promote the good of others, as 
well as their own, eſpecially: their ſpiritual and eternal good, by ſuch means 
as their ſeveral places and relations enable them to uſe ; ſo does it eſpecially 
oblige the magiſtrate todo it as a magiſtrate, i. e. by that power which en- 
ables him to do it above the rate of other men. 

So far therefore is the Chriſtian magiſtrate, when he gives his helping 
hand to the furtherance of the Goſpel, by laying convenient penalties upon 
ſuch as reject it, or any part of it, from uſing any other means for the ſal- 
vation of mens fouls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our faith has di- 


rected, that he does no more than his duty to God, to ul Redcemer, and 
to his e requires of him.“ n | 
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Tux ſum of your reply amounts to this, that by the law of nature the ma- 


„ giſtrate may make uſe of his coactive power where it is uſeful and neceſſary 
„ for the good of the people. If it be from the law of nature, it mult be to 
1 all magiſtrates equally: and then I atk whether this good they are to pro- 
5 maote without any new power or con miſſion from our Saviour, be what they 
N think to be ſo, or what they certainly know to be ſo. If it be what they 
think to be ſo, then all magiſtrates may uſe force to bring men to their reli- 
1 gion: and what good this is like to be to men, or of what uſe to the true re- 
. ligion, we have elſewhere conſidered. If it be only that good which they 
Ages certainly know to be ſo, they will be very ill enabled to do what you require 


of them, which you here tell us is to aſſiſt that miniſtry which our Lord has 
appointed. Which of the magiſtrates of your time did you know to have fo 


= well ſtudied the controverſies about ordination and church-government, to be 
bi ſo well verſed in church-hiſtory and ſucceſſion, that you can undertake that 
un he certainly knew which was the miniſtry which our Lord had appointed, 


either that of Rome, or that of Sweden; whether the epiſcopacy in one part 
of this iſland, or the preſbytery in another, were the miniſtry which our Lord 
had appointed? If you ſay, being firmly perſuaded of it, be ſufficient to au- 
thorize the magiſtrate to uſe force; you with the atheiſts, as you call them, 
who do fo, give the people up in every country to the coactive force of the 
magiſtrate to be employed for the afliſting the miniſters of his religion: and 
king Lewis of good right comes in with his dragoons; for it is not much 
doubted that he as ſtrongly believed his pop.ſh prieſts and Jeſuits to be the 
miniſtry which our Lord appointed, as either king Charles or king James the 
Second believed that of the church of England to be ſo. And of what uſe 
ſuch an exerciſe of the coactive power of all magiſtrates, is to the people, or 
to the true religion, you are concerned to ſhew. But it is, you know, but to 
tell me, I only trifle, and this is all anſwered. „ On 
WHAT in other places you tell us, is to make men © hear, conſider, ſtudy, 
embrace, and bring men to the true religion,” you here do very well to tell us 
is to aſſiſt the miniſtry : and to that it is true, © common experience diſcovers 
the magiſtrate's coactive force to be uſeful and neceſſary,” viz. to thoſe who 
taking the reward, but not over-buſying themſelves in the care of fouls, find it 
for their eaſe, that the magiſtrates coactive power ſhould ſupply their want of 
| Paſtoral care, and be made uſe of to bring thoſe into an outward conformity to 
the national church, wizom either for want of ability, they cannot, or want of 
due and friendly application, joined with an exemplary life, they never ſa 
much as endeavourcd to, prevail on heartily to embrace it. That there may 
be ſuch neglects in the beſt-conſtituted nati nal church in the world, the 
complaints of a very knowing biſhop of our church, [Dr. Gilbert Burnet, bi- 
| ſhop of Saliſbury, ] in a late diſcourſe of the PASTORAL CARE, is too plain 
an evidence. IO hh 3 35 


_ W1THovuT ſo great an authority I ſhould ſcarce have ventured, though it lay 
Juit in my way to have taken notice of what is fo viſible, that it is in ever RTE — 
one's mouth; for fear you ſhould have told me again, that I made myſelf an 6 1 


L44--- e occaſion 
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« occaſion to ſhew my g good will toward the clergy.” For y you will not, I ſup- 
poſe, ſuſpect that eminent prelate to have any ill will to them. 

IF this were not ſo, that ſome were negligent, I imagine the preachers of 
the true religion, Which lies, as you tell us, ſo obvious and expoſed, as to be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the falſe, would need or deſire no other aſſiſtance 
from the magiſtrate's s coactive power, but what ſhould be directed againſt the 
irregul-rity of mens lives; their luſts being that alone, as you tell us, that 
makes force neceflary to afſiſt the true religion; which, were it not for our 
depraved nature, would by its light and »reaſonablenefs have the advantage 


againſt all falſe religions. 


You tel) us too, that the magiſtrate may impoſe erceds 108 ceremonies; in- 


deed you ſay ſound creeds, and decent ceremonies, but that helps not your 


cauſe : for who muſt be judge of that ſound, and that decent? If the impoſer, 
then thoſe words ſignify nothing at all, but that the magiſtrate may impoſe thoſe 


creeds and ceremonies which he thinks ſound and decent, which is in effect 


ſuch as he thinks fit. Indeed you telling us alittle above, in the ſame page, 


that it is * a vice not to worſhip God in ways preſcribed by thoſe to whom God 
has left the ordering of ſuch matters;” you ſeem to make other judges of 


what is ſound and decent, and the magiſtrate but the executor of their de- 


crees, with the aſſiſtance of his coactive power. A pretty foundation to eſta- 
bliſh creeds and ceremonies on, that God has left the ordering of them to 
thoſe who cannot order them! But ſtill the ſame difficulty returns; for af- 
ter they have preſcribed, muſt the magiſtrate judge them to be ſound and de- 


cent, or muſt he impoſe them, though he judge them not found or decent? 


If he muſt judge them fo himſelf, we are but where we were: if he muſt 
impoſe them when preſcribed, though he judge them not ſound nor decent, it 
is a pretty ſort of drudgery is put on the. magiſtrate. And how far is this 


ſhort of implicit faith ? But if he muſt not judge what 1s ſound and decent, 


he muſt judge at leaſt who are thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of ſuch 


matters; and then the king of France is ready again with his dragoons for 


the ſound doctrine and decent ceremonies of his preſcribers in the council of 
Trent; and that upon this ground, with as good right as any other has for the 
preſcriptions of any others. Do not miſtake me again, Sir; I do not ſay, he 
Jjudges as right; but I do ſay, that whilſt he judges the council of Trent, or 
the clergy of Rome to be thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of thoſe mat- 
ters, he has as much right to follow their decrees, as any other to follow the 
judgment of any other ſet of mortal men whom he believes to be ſo. 


Bur whoever is to be judge of what is ſound or decent in the caſe, J aſk, 
Or what uſe and neceſſity is it to impoſe creeds and ceremonies? for that 


ule and neceſſity is all the commiſſion you can find the magiſtrate hath to uſe 


his coactive power to impoſe them. 


1. Or what uſe and neceſſity is it among Chriſtians that own the Scripture 


to be the word of God and rule of faith, to make and impoſe a creed? What 


commiſſion for this hath the magiſtrate from the law of nature? God hath 


given a revelation that contains in it all things neceſſary to falvation, and of 
this his people are all perſuaded. What neceſſity n now 1s there? How does 


their 


= 
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their good require it, that the magiſtrate ſhould ſingle out, as he thinks fit, 


any number of thoſe truths as more neceſſary to falyation than the reſt, if 
God himſelf has not done it? 
2. Burt next, are theſe creeds in the words of the Scripture, or not? If 
they are, they are certainly ſound, as containing nothing but truth in them : 


and fo they were before, as they lay in the Scripture. But thus though they 
contain nothing but ſound truths, yet they may be imperfect, and fo unſound 
rules of faith, ſince they may require more or leſs than God requires to be be- 


lieved as neceſſary to ſalvation. For what greater neceſſity, I pray, is there 
that a man ſhould believe that Chriſt ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, than that 


he was born at Bethlehem of Judah? Both are certainly true, and no Chriſtian 
doubts of either: but how comes one to be made an article of faith, and im- 
poſed by the magiſtrate as neceſſary to ſalvation, for otherwiſe there can be 
no neceſſity of impoſition, and the other not? _ 


Do not miſtake me here, as if I would lay by that ſummary of the chriſtian 


religion, which is contained in that which is called the Apoſtles creed ; which 


though no body, who examines the matter, will have reaſon to conclude of 


the Apoftles compiling, yet is certainly of reverend antiquity, and ought ſtill 
to be preſerved in the church. I mention it not to argue againſt it, but againſt 

your impoſition, and to ſhew that even that creed, though of that antiquity, 
though it contain in it all the credenda neceſſary to ſalvation, cannot yet upon 
your principles be impoſed by the coercive power of the magiſtrate, who even 
by the commiſſion you have found out for him, can uſe his force for nothing 
but what is abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation.” Es 
Bor if the creed to be impoſed be not in the words of divine revelation ; | 


then it is in plainer, more clear and intelligible expreſſions, or not: It no 


plainer, what neceſſity of changing thoſe, which men inſpired by the Holy 
Ghoſt made uſe of? If you ſay, they are plainer ; then they explain and de- 
termine the ſenſe of ſome obſcure and dubious places of Scripture ; which 
_ explication not being of divine revelation, though ſound to one man, may 
be unſound to another, and cannot be impoſed as truths neceſſary to ſalvation. 
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Beſides that, this deſtroys what you tell us of the obviouſneſs of all truths p. 29. 


neceſſary to ſalvation. 


AND as to rites and ceremonies, are there any neceſſary to ſalvation, 
which Chriſt has not inſtituted? If not, how can the magiſtrate impoſe 
them? What commiſſion has he from the care he ought to have for the ſal- 
vation of mens ſouls, to uſe his coactive force for the eſtabliſhment of any new 
ones which our Lord and Saviour, with due reverence be it ſpoken, had for- 
| gotten? He inſtituted two rites in his church; can any one add any new one 
to them? Chriſt commanded ſimply to baptize into the name of the Father, 


the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; but the ſigning the croſs, how came that ne- 


ceffary ? © Human authority which is neceſſary to aſſiſt the truth againſt the 
corruption of nature,” has made it ſo. But it is a * decent” ceremony, I 


aſk, is it ſo decent that the adminiſtration of baptiſm, ſimply, as our Savi- 


our inſtituted, would be indecent without it? If not, then there is no rea- 
{on to impoſe it for decency's ſake; for there can be no reaſon to alter or add 
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any thing to the inſtitution of Chriſt, or introduce any ceremony or circum- 
ſtance into religion for decency, where the action would be decent without 
it. The command to © do all things decently, and in order,” gave no au- 
thority to add to Chriſt's inſtitution any new ceremony; it only preſcribed 
the manner how, what was neceſſary to be done in the congregation, ſhould 
be there done, viz. after ſuch a manner, that if it were omitted, there would 
appear ſome indecency, whereof the congregation or collective body was to 
be judge, for to them that rule was given: And if that rule go beyond what 
I have faid, and gives power to men to introduce into religious worſhip 
whatever. they ſhall think decent, and impoſe the uſe of it; I do not ſec 
how the greateſt part of the infinite ceremonies of the church of Rome could 
be complained of, or refuſed, if introduced into another church, and there 
a oſed by the magiſtrate. But if ſuch a power were given to the ma- 
iſtrate, that whatever he thought a decent ceremony, he might de novo im- 
poſe, he would need ſome expreſs commiſſion from God in Scripture, ſince 
the commiſſion you ſay he has from the law of nature, will never give him 
a power to inſtitute new ceremonies in the chriſtian religion, which, be they 
decent, or what they will, can never be neceſſary to ſalvation. 
Tus Goſpel was to be preached in their aſſemblies; the rule then was, 
| that the habit, geſture, voice, language, &c. of the preacher, for theſe. 
were neceſſary circumſtances of the action, ſhould have nothing ridiculous 
or indecent in it. The praiſes of God were to be ſung ; it muſt be then in 
fach poſtures and tunes as became the ſolemnity of that action. And fo a 
convert was to be baptized; Chriſt inſtituted the eſſential part of that action, 
which was waſhing with water into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt; in which care was alſo to be had, that in the doing this nothing 
ſhould be omitted that preſerved a decency in all the circumſtances of the 
action. But no body will fay, that if the croſs were omitted, that upon that: 
account there would be any thing indecent in baptiſm. 
WæAr is to be done in the aſſemblies of Chriſtians for the falvation of 
Hull, is ſufficiently preſcribed in Scripture : but fince the circumſtances of 
the actions were fo various, and might in ſeveral countries and ages have dif- 
ferent appearances, as that appears decent in one country which is quite 
contrary in another, concerning them there could be no other rule given than 19 
what is, viz. * decently, in order, and to edification ;” and in avoiding inde- 
_ cencies, and not adding any new Ceremonies, how decent ſoever, this rule 1 
Senne, 9 
I Jop no man in the uie of the croſs in dende The impoſition of 
that, or any other ceremony not inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, is what J argue = 
againſt, and ſay, is more than you upon your principles can make good. 5 
Common ſenſe has ſatisſied all mankind, that it is above their reach to 
determine what things in-their own nature indifferent, were fit to be made 
uſe of in religion, and would be acceptable to the ſuperior beings in their 
wWorſhip, and therefore they have every where thought it neceſſary to derive. 
| tnat knowledge from the immediate will and dictates of the gods themſelves, 1 
and have taught that their forms of religion, and outward "modes of wor- 4 
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ſhip were founded upon revelation : no body daring to do fo abſurd and in- 
ſolent a thing, as to take upon him to preſume with himſelf, or to preſcribe 
to others by his own authority, which ſhould in theſe indifferent and mean 
things be worthy of the Deity, and make an acceptable part of his worſhip. 


Indeed they all agreed in the duties of natural religion, and we find them by 
common conſent owning that piety and virtue, clean hands, and a pure 


heart not polluted with the breaches of the law of nature, was the beſt wor- 


ſhip of the gods. Reaſon diſcovered to them that a good life was the moſt 


acceptable thing to the Deity; this the common light of nature put paſt 


doubt. But for their ceremonies and outward performances, for them they 


appeal always to a rule received from the immediate direction of the ſuperior 
powers themſelves, where they made uſe, and had need of revelation. A 
plain confeſſion of mankind that in theſe things we have neither knowledgr 


find out what is fit, or by their own power make any thing worthy to be a 
part of religious worſhip. It is not for them to invent or impoſe ceremonies 
that ſhall recommend men to the Deity. It was fo obvious and viſible, that 


* 
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to diſcern, nor authority to preſcribe: that men cannot by their own skill 


it became men to have leave from God himſelf, before they dared to offer 


to the divine majeſty any of theſe trifling, mean, and to him uſeleſs things, 


as a grateful and valuable part of his worſhip; that no body any where 


amongſt the various and ſtrange religions they led men into, bid ſuch open 


defiance to common ſenſe, and the reaſon of all mankind, as to preſume to 


do it without vouching the appointment of God himſelf. Plato, who of 


ſays that the magiſtrate, or whoever has any ſenſe, will never introduce of 


all the heathens, ſeems to have had the moſt ſerious thoughts about religion, 


his own head any new rites into his religion: for which he gives this con- 


vincing reaſon; * for, ſays he, he muſt know it is impoſſible for human nature 


to know any thing certainly concerning theſe matters.” Epinom. poſt me- 


dium. It cannot therefore but be matter of aſtoniſhment, that any who call 

| themſelves Chriſtians, who have ſo ſure, and fo full a revelation, which de- 
clares all the counſel of God concerning the way of attaining eternal ſalvation, 
ſhould dare by their own authority to add any thing to what is therein pre- 
ſcribed, and impoſe it on others as a neceſſary part of religious worſhip, 
without the obſervance of which human inventions, men ſhall not be per- 


mitted the publick worſhip of God. If thoſe rites and ceremonies preſcribed 


to the Jews by God himſelf, and delivered at the fame time, and by the 
fame hand to the Jews that the moral law was, were called beggarly ele- 
ments under the goſpel, and laid by as uſeleſs and burthenſome ; what ſhall. 
we call thoſe rites which have no other foundation, but the will and autho- 
rity of men, and of men very often, who have not much thought of the pu- 
rity of religion, and practiſed it leſs ? . „„ 


BEcAusE you think your argument for the magiſtrate's right to uſe force 
has not had its due confideration ; I ſhall here ſet it down. in your own words, 
as it ſtands, and endeavour to give you fatisfation to it. You ſay there, If 
« {uch a degree of outward force as has been mentioned, be of great and even ne- 
« ceſlary ule, for the advancing thoſe ends, (as taking the world as we find 
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« jt, I think it appears to be,) then it muſt be acknowledged that there is a 
„ right ſomewhere to uſe it for the advancing thoſe ends, unleſs we will ſay 
« (what without impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign diſpoſer 
« and governor of all things has not furniſhed mankind with competent means 
« for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of ſouls, 
« And if there be ſuch a right ſomewhere, where ſhould it be, but where 
the power of compelling reſides? That is principally, and in reference to 
the publick, in the civil ſovereign.” Which words, if they have any ar- 
gument in them, it in ſhort ſtands thus. Force is uſeful and neceſſary: 
The good and wiſe God, who without impiety cannot be ſuppoſed not to 
have turniſhed men with competent means for tlieir ſalvation, has therefore 
given a right to ſome men to ule it, and thoſe men are the civil ſovereigns. 
To make this argument of any uſe to your purpoſe, you mult ſpeak a little 
more diſtinctly, for here you, according to your laudable and ſafe way 
of writing, are wrapped up in the uncertainty of general terms, and muſt 


uſeful and neceſſary. Is it uſeful and neceſſary to all men? That you will not 
ſay, for many are brought to embrace the true religion by bare preaching, 
without any force. Is it then neceſſary to all thoſe, and thoſe only, who, 
as you tell us, “ reject the true religion tendered with ſuffigient evidence, or 
at leaſt ſo far manifeſted to them, as to oblige- them to receive it, and to 
« leave them without excuſe if they do not?“ To all therefore, who rejecting 


ful and neceſſary. But is it to all thoſe competent, i. e. ſufficient means? 
That, it is evident in matter of fact, it is not; for after all, many ſtand out. 
It is like you will ſay, which is all you have to ſay, that thoſe are ſuch, to 
whom, having reſiſted this laſt means, moderate force, God always refuſeth 


at laſt, are only ſuch means as are the utmoſt that God has appointed, and 
will have uſed, and which when men reſiſt, they are without excuſe, and ſhall 
never after have the aſſiſtance of his grace to bring them to that truth they 
have reſiſted, and fo be as the Apoſtle 2 Tim. iii. 8. calls ſuch, “men of cor- 
«© rupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith.” If then it ſhall be, that the 
day of grace ſhall be over to all thoſe who reject the truth manifeſted to them, 
with ſuch evidence, as leaves them without excuſe, and that bare preaching 
and exhortation ſhall be according to the good pleaſure of the benign diſpoſer 
of all things enough, when neglected, “to make their hearts fat, their cars 
„ heavy, and ſhut their eyes that they ſhould not perceive nor underſtand, 


the caſe, then your force, whatever you imagine of it, will neither be compe- 
tent, uſeful, nor neceſſary. So that it will reſt upon you to prove that your 
moderate degrees of force are thoſe means of grace which God will have, as 
neceſſary to falvation, tried upon every one before he will paſs that ſentence 


but that thoſe whom that works not upon, ſhall be left reprobate concerning 
| . — —8ö Bonney ——c__ 


tell us, beſides the end for which it is uſeful and neceſſary, to whom it is 


the true religion fo tendered, are without excuſe, your moderate force is uſe- 


his grace to, without which no means is efficacious. So that your competent 


* nor be converted that God ſhould heal them.” I fay, if this ſhould be 


in Liaiih, «„ Make his heart far, &c.” and that your degree of moderate force 
is that beyond which God will have no other or more powerful means uſed, 
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faith. And till you have proved this, you will in vain pretend your moderate 
force, whatever you might think of it, if you had the ordering of that matter 
in the place of God, to be uſeful, neceſſary, and competent means. For it 
preaching, exhortation, inſtruction, &c. as feems by the whole current of 
the Scripture, and it appears not that Ifaiah in the place above-cited, made 
their hearts fat with any thing but his words, be that means, which when 
rejected to ſuch a degree, as he ſces fit, God will puniſh with a reprobate 
mind, and that there be no other mcans of grace to come after; you muſt 
confeſs, that whatever good opinion you have of your moderate force after 
this ſentence is paſſed, it can do no good, have no efficacy neither directly 
nor indirectly, and at a diſtince, towards the bringing men to the truth. 
Ix your moderate force be not that preciſe utmoſt means of grace, which 
when ineffectual, God will not afford his grace to any other, then your mo- 
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derate force is not the competent means you talk of. This therefore you muſt | 1 
prove, that preaching alone is not, but that your moderate force joined to | 
it, is that means of grace, which when neglected or reſiſted, God will aſſiſt b 
no other means with his grace to bring men into the obedience of the truth; _ _ 
and this let me tell you, you muſt prove by revelation. For it is impoſſible = 
to know, but by revelation, the juſt meaſures of God's long-ſuffering, and 
what thoſe means are, which when men's corruptions have rendered ineffec- = 


tual, his Spirit ſhall no longer ſtrive with them, nor his grace aſſiſt any 
other means for their converſion or ſalvation. When you have done this, 

there will be ſome ground for you to talk of your moderate force, as the means 

N which God's wiſdom and goodneſs is engaged to furniſh men with; but to 

ſpeak of it, as you do now, as if it were that both neceſſary and competent 
— means, that it would be an imputation to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 

if men were not furniſhed with it, when it is evident, that the greateſt part 
of mankind have always been deſtitute of it; will I fear be not eaſily cleared 
from that impiety you mention; for though the magiſtrate had the right to 


5 uſe it, yet wherever that moderate force was not made uſe of, there men 
1 were not furniſhed with your competent means of ſal vation. 
— Tr is neceflary for the vindication of God's juſtice and goodneſs, that thoſe 


who miſcarry ſhould do fo by their own fault, that their deſtruction ſhould be 
from themſelves, and they be left inexcuſable : But pray how will you thew 
1 us, that it is neceſſary, that any who have refiſted the truth tendered to 
them only by preaching, ſhould be ſaved, any more than it is neceſſary that 
> thoſe who have reſiſted the truth when moderate force has been joined to 
the ſame preaching, ſhould be ſaved ? They are inexcuſable one as well as 
e the other, and thereby have incurred the wrath of God, under Which he 
4388 may juſtly leave the one as well as the other; and therefore he cannot be ſaid 
not to have been furniſhed with competent means of ſalvation, who having 
rejected the truth preached to him, has never any penalties laid on him by 
the magiſtrate to make him conſider the truths he before rejected. 3 
A. the ſtreſs of your hypotheſis for the neceſſity of force, lies on this, 
1 That the majority of mankind are not prevailed on by preaching, and there- 
öànoH- fore the goodneſs and wiſdom of God is obliged to furniſh them ſome 
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A third LETTER for TOLERATION. 


more effectual means, as you think. But who told you that the majority 
of mankind ſhould ever be brought into the ſtrait way, and narrow gate? 
Or that force in your moderate degree was the neceſſary and competent, i. e. 


the juſt fit means to do it, neither over nor under, but that that only, and 
nothing but that could do it? If to vindicate his wiſdom and goodneſs, God 


mult furniſh mankind with other means, as long as the majority, yet un— 
wrought upon, ſhall give any forward demander occaſion to atk, ** What other 


* means is there left?“ He mult alſo after your moderate penalties have left 


the greater part of mankind unprevailed on, be bound to furniſh mankind 


with higher degrees of force upon this man's demand: and thoſe degrees of 


force - proving ineffectual to the majority to make them truly and fincerely 
Chriſtians ; God muſt be bound to furniſh the world again with a new ſupply 


of miracles upon the demand of another wiſe controuler, who having ſet his 


heart upon miracles, as you have your's on force, will demand, what other 
means is there left but miracles ? For it is like this laſt gentleman would take 


it very much amiſs of you, if you ſhould not allow this to be a good and un- 
queſtionable way of arguing ; or if you ſhould deny that after the utmoſt force 


Had been uſed, miracles might not do ſome ſervice at leaſt, indirectly and at a 
diſtance, towards the bringing men to embrace the truth. And if you can- 


not prove that miracles may not thus do ſome ſervice, he will conclude juſt as 
you do, that the cauſe is his. 9 ua 


LET us try your method a little farther. Suppoſe that when neither the 


gentleſt admonitions, nor the moſt earneſt intreaties will prevail, ſomethin 


elſe is to be done as the only means left, What is it muſt be done? What is 
this neceſſary competent means that you tell us of? „It is to lay briars and 
* thorns in their way.” This therefore being ſuppoſed neceſſary, you ſay, 


there muſt ſomewhere be a right to uſe it.” Let it be ſo. Suppoſe tell 
you that right is in God, who certainly has a power to lay briars and thorns in 
the way of thoſe who are got into a wrong one, whenever he is graciouſ] 


| pleaſed that other means beſides inſtructions and admonitions ſhould be uſed 
to reduce them. And we may as well expect that thoſe thorns and briars laid 
1n their way by God's providence, without telling them for what end, ſhould 
work upon them as effectually, though indirectly, and at a diſtance, as thoſe. 
laid in their way by the magiſtrate, without telling them for what end. Gd 
alone knows where it is neceſſary, and on whom it will be uſeful, which no 
man being capable of knowing, no man, though he has coercive power in 
his hand, can be ſuppoſed to be authorized to uſe it by the commiſſion he has 
to do good, on whomſoever you ſhall judge it to be of great and even neceſſary 
uſe: no more than your judging it to be of great and even neceſſary uſe, 
would authorize any one who had got one of the incifion-knives of the hoſ- 
pital in his hand, to cut thoſe for the ſtone with it, whom he could not know 
needed cutting, or that cutting would do them any good, when the maſter of 
the hoſpital had given him no expreſs order to uſe his inciſion-knife in that 
operation; nor was it known to any but the maſter, who needed, and on 
whom it would be uſeful ; nor would he fail to uſe it himſelf wherever he 
found it neceſſary. OY ; 
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whom cutting may be neceſſary or uſeful. 
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Be force of as great and neceſſary uſe as you pleaſe ; let it be ſo the compe- 
tent means for the promoting the honour of God in the world, and the good 


449 


Of ſouls, that the right to uſe it muſt neceſſarily be ſomewhere. This right 


cannot poſſibly be, where you would have it, in the civil ſovereigns, and that 


for the very reaſon you give, viz. becauſe it muſt be where the power of 


compelling reſides. For ſince civil ſovereigns cannot compel themſelves, nor 
can the compelling power of one civil ſovereign reach another civil ſovereign, 
it will not in the hands of the civil ſovereigns reach the moſt conſiderable 
part of mankind, and thoſe who both for their own and their ſubjects good, 
have moſt need of it. Beſides, if it go along with the power of compelling, 
it muſt be in the hands of all civil fovereigns alike : which, by this, as well 


as ſeveral other reaſons I have given, being unavoidable to be ſo, this right 
will be fo far from uſeful, that whatever efficacy force has, it will be em 


ployed to the doing more harm than good ; ſince the greateſt part of civil 


ſovereigns being of falſe religions, force will be employed for the promoting 


Bur let us grant what you can never prove, that though all civil ſovereigns 


have compelling power, yet only thoſe of the true religion have a right to uſe 
force in matters of religion: your own argument of mankind being unfur- 


niſhed, which is impiety to ſay, with competent means for the promoting 


the honour of God, and the good of fouls, ſtill preſſes you. For the com- 


pelling power of each civil ſovereign not reaching beyond his own dominions, 


the right of uſing force in the hands only of the orthodox civil ſovereigns, leaves 


the reſt, which is the far greater part of the world, deſtitute of this your ne- 


ceſſary and competent means for promoting the honour of God in the world, 


and the good of ſouls. 


Sik, I return you my thanks for having given me this occaſion to take a 


review of your argument, which you told me I had miſtaken ; which 1 hope 
I now have not, and have anſwered toyo ur ſatisfaction. os 


I conrFess I miſtook when I ſaid that cutting being judged uſeful, could 


not authorize even a ſkilful ſurgeon to cut a man without any farther com- 
_ miſſion : for it ſhould have been thus; that though a man has the inſtruments 


in his hand, and force enough to cut with, and cutting be judged by you of 
great and even neceſſary uſe in the ſtone ; yet this, without any farther com- 


miſſion, will not authorize any one to uſe his ſtrength and knife in cutting, 
who knows not who has the ſtone, nor has any light or meaſures to judge to 


BUT let us ſee what you ſay in anſwer to my inſtance : 1. That the ſtone 


does not always kill, though it be not cured ; but men do often live to a 


P. 535 


great age with it, and die at laſt of other diſtempers. But averſion to the 


true religion is certainly and inevitably mortal to the ſoul, if not cured, and fo 


of abſolute neceſſity to be cured.” Is it of abſolute neceſſity to be cured in 
all? If ſo, will you not here again think it requiſite that the wiſe and benign 


Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, ſhould furniſh competent means for what 


is of abſolute neceſſity? For will it not be impiety to ſay, that God has left 


mankind unfurniſhed of competent, i. e. ſufficient means for what is abſolutely 
Ve. II. | M NM neceſſary 
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neceſſary? For it is plain in your account men have not been furniſhed with 
ſufficient means for what is of abſolute neceſſity to be cured in all, if in any 
of them it be left uncured. For as you allow none to be ſufficient evidence, 
but what certainly gains aſſent; fo by the ſame rule you cannot call that ſuf- 
ficient means, which does not work the cure. It is in vain to fay, the means 
were ſufficient, had it not been for their own fault, when that fault of theirs 
is the very thing to be cured. You go on; * and yet if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
« the ſtone as certainly deſtructive of this temporal life, as that averſion is of 


4 mens eternal ſalvation : even ſo the neceſſity of curing it would be as much 


« leſs than the neceſſity of curing that averſion, as this temporal life falls ſhort 
„ in value of that which is eternal.” This is built upon a ſuppoſition, that 
the neceſſity of the means is increaſed by the value of the end, which bein 


in this caſe the ſalvation of mens ſouls, that is of infinite concernment to them, 


you conclude ſalvation abſolutely neceſſary: which makes you ſay that averſion, 


&c. being inevitably mortal to the ſoul, is of abſolute neceſſity to be cured. 


Nothing is of abſolute neceſſity but God: whatſoever elſe can be ſaid to be of 


neceſſity, is ſo only relatively in reſpe& to ſomething elſe ; and therefore no- 
thing can indefinitely thus be ſaid to be of abſolute neceſſity, where the thing 


it relates to is not abſolutely neceflary. We may ſay, wiſdom and power in 
God are abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe God himſelf is abſolutely neceſſary: but 
we cannot crudely ſay, the curing in men their averſion to the true religion, 
is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe it is not abſolutely neceſſary that men ſhould 


be ſaved. But this is very proper and true to be ſaid, that curing this averſion 
is abſolutely neceſſary in all that ſhall be ſaved. But I fear that would not 
ſerve your turn, though it be certain, that your abſolute neceſſity in this caſe 
reaches no farther than this, that to be cured of this averſion is abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary to ſalvation, and ſalvation is abſolutely neceſſary to happineſs ; but 


neither of them, nor the happineſs itſelf of any man can be ſaid to be abſolute- 
ly neceſſary. © 5 . . 


Tuls miſtake makes you ſay, that ſuppoſing « the ſtone certainly deſtructive 
« of this temporal life, yet the neceſſity of curing it would be as much leſs 


than the neceſſity of curing that averſion, as this temporal life falls ſhort 


* in value of that which is eternal.” Which is quite otherwiſe : for if the 
ſtone will certainly kill a man without cutting, it is as abſolutely neceſſary to 


cut a man for the ſtone for the ſaving of his life, as it is to cure the averſion 


for the ſaving of his ſoul. Nay, if you have but eggs to fry, fire is as abſo- | 


lutely neceſſary as either of the other, though the value of the end be in theſe 


caſes infinitely different; for in one of them you loſe only your dinner, in 
the other your life, and in the other your ſoul. But yet in theſe caſes, fire, 


cutting, and curing that averſion, are each of them abſolutely and equally ne- 


ceſſary to their reſpective ends, becauſe thoſe ends cannot be attained with- 
out them. HO 5 3 Ip 


You fay farther, . Cutting for the ſtone is not always neceſſary in order to 


«© the cure: but the penalties you ſpeak of are altogether neceſſary (without 


«* extraordinary grace) to cure that pernicious and otherwiſe untractable aver- 
* fion,' Let it be ſo; but do the ſurgeons know who has this ſtone, this 
— averſion 
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averſion ſo, that it will certainly deſtroy him unleſs he be cut? Will you un- 
dertake to tell when the averſion is ſuch in any man, that it 1s incurable by 
preaching, exhortation and intreaty, if his ſpiritual phyſician will be inſtant 
with him in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon ; but certainly curable, if moderate force 
be made uſe of? Till you are ſure of the former of theſe, you can never ſay 
your moderate force is neceſſary: Till you are ſure of the latter, you can never 
„„ ſay, it is competent means. What you will determine concerning extraordi- 
„ nary grace, and when God beſtows that, I leave you to conſider, and ipeak 
„ clearly of it at your leiſure. 5 . bt 1 
You add, that even where © cutting for the ſtone is neceſſary, it is withal P. 532 
« hazardous by my confeſſion. But your penalties can no way endanger or 
« hurt the ſoul, but by the fault of him that undergoes them.” If the ma- 
11 giſtrate uſe force to bring men to the true religion, he muſt judge which is 
7 the true religion; and he can judge no other to be it but that which he believes 
. to be the true religion, which is his own religion. But for the magiſtrate to 
3 uſe force to bring men to his own religion, has ſo much danger in it to mens 
ſouls, that by your own confeſſion, none but an atheiſt will ſay that magiſtrates 
may ule force to bring men to their own religion. 
THr1s I ſuppoſe is enough to make good all that I aimed at in my inſtance 
of cutting for the ſtone, which was, that though it were judged uſeful, and 
I add now neceſſary to cut men for the ſtone, yet that was not enough to au- 
thorize a ſurgeon to cut a man, but he muſt have beſides that general one 
of doing good, ſome more ſpecial commiſſion ; and that which I there men- 5 
tioned, was the patient's conſent. But you tell me, © That though, as things P. 54+ | 
* now ſtand, no ſurgeon has any right to cut his calculous patient without { 
his conſent ; yet if the magiſtrate ſhould by a publick law appoint and au- 1 NN F 
thorize a competent number of the moſt ſkilful in that art, to viſit ſuch as DN” 
labour under that diſeaſe, and to cut thoſe (whether they conſent or not) — = 
- whole lives they unanimouſly judge it impoſſible to fave otherwiſe : you are 
apt to think I would find it hard to prove that in ſo doing he exceeded the 
bounds of his power: and you are ſure it would be as hard to prove that 
thoſe artiſts would have no right in that caſe to cut ſuch perſons.” Shew 
ſuch a law from the great Governor of. the univerſe, and I ſhall yield that 
your ſurgeons ſhall go to work as faſt as you pleaſe. But where is the publick 
law ? Where is the competent number of magiſtrates ſkilful in the art, 
* who mult unanimouſly judge of the diſeaſe and its danger?“ You can ſhew 
nothing of all this, yet you are ſo liberal of this fort of cure, that one cannot 
take you for leſs than cutting Morecraft himſelf. But, Sir, if there were a 
competent number of ſłilful and impartial men, who were to uſe the inciſion- 
knife on all in whom they found this ſtone of averſion to the true religion; what 
do you think, would they find no work in your hoſpital? ? 
AvrRSsION to the true religion you ſay is of abſolute neceſſity to be cured : 
what I beſeech you is that true religion? that of the church of England? For 
that you own to be the only true religion, and whatever you ſay, you cannot P. 11. 
upon your principles name any other national religion in the world, that 
you will own to be the true, It being then of abſolute neceſſity that mens 
— a — averſion 
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averſion to the national religion of England ſhould be cured : has all man. 
kind in whom it has been abſolutely neceſſary to be cured, been furniſhed 
with competent and neceſſary means for the cure of this averſion ? 5 

Ix the next place, what is your neceſſary and ſufficient means for this cure 
that is of abſolute neceſſity? and that is moderate penalties made uſe of by the 
magiſtrate, where the national is the true religion, and ſufficient means are 
provided for all mens inſtruction in the true religion. And here again I aſk, 


have all men to whom this cure is of abſolute neceſſity, been furnithed with 


this neceſſary means? 5 ” 
 TriRDLY, How is your neceſſary remedy to be applied? And that is in a 


way wherein it cannot work the cure, though we ſhould ſuppoſe the true re- 


ligion the national every where, and all the magiſtrates in the world zealous 
for it. To this true religion ſay you men have a natural and great averſion 


of abſolute neceſſity to be cured, and the only cure for it is force your way ap- 


plied, 1. e. penalties muſt be laid upon all that diſſent from the national reli- 


gion, till they conform. Why are men averſe to the true? Becauſe it croſſcs 
the profits and pleaſures of this life; and for the ſame reaſon they have an 
averſion to penalties : theſe therefore, if they be oppoſed one to another, and 


penalties be fo laid that men muſt quit their luſts, and heartily embrace the 
true religion, or elſe endure the penalties, there may be ſome efficacy in 
force towards bringing men to the true religion: but if there be no oppoſi- 
tion between an outward profeſſion of the true religion, and mens luſts; pe- 


nalties laid on men till they outwardly conform, are not a remedy laid to the 


diſeaſe. Puniſhments ſo applied have no oppoſition to mens luſts, nor from 


thence can be expected any cure. Men muſt be driven from their averſion 
to the true religion by penalties they have a greater averſion to. This is al! 
the operation of force. But if by getting into the communion of the national 


church they can avoid the penalties, and yet retain their natural corruption 
and averſion to the true religion, what remedy is there to the diſeaſe by penal- 


ties ſo applied? You would, you ſay, have men made uneaſy. This no 
doubt will work on men, and make them endeavour to get out of this uneaſy 

ſtate as ſoon as they can. But it will always be by that way wherein they 
can be moſt eaſy ; for it is the uneaſineſs alone they fly from, and therefore 


they will not exchange one uneaſineſs for another; not for a greater, nor an 
equal, nor any at all, if they can help it. If therefore it be ſo uneaſy for 


men to mortify their luſts, as you tell us, which the true religion requires of 

them, if they embrace it in earneſt : but which outward conformity to the 
true religion, or ,any national church does not require; what need or uſe is 
there of force applied ſo, that it meets not at all with mens luſts, or averſion 


to the true religion, but leaves them the liberty of a quiet enjoyment of 


them, free from force and penalties in a legal and approved conformity? Is 
a man negligent of his ſoul, and will not be brought to conſider ? obſtinate, 
and will not embrace the truth? is he careleſs, and will not be at the pains 
to examine matters of religion? corrupt, and will not part with his luſts, 


which are dearer to him than his firſt-born ? It is but owning the national 


Proleſlion, and he may be fo ſtill: if he conform, the magiſtrate has done 


puniſhing, | 
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puniſhing, he is a ſon of the church, and need not conſider any thing far— 
ther for fear of penalties, they are removed, and all is well. So that at laſt 
there neither being an abſolute neceſſity that averſion to the true religion 


ſhould in all men be cured : nor the magittrate being a competent judge who 
have this ſtone of averſion, or who have it to that degree as to need force to 


cure it, or in whom it is curable, were force a proper remedy as it is not: 
nor having any commiſlion to uſe it, notwithſtanding what you have an- 


{wered : it is ſtill not only as, but more reaſonable for the magiſtrate, upon 
pretence of its uſefulneſs or neceſſity, to cut any one for the {tone without 


his own conſent, than to uſe force your way to cure him of averſion to the true 
religion. 55 „„ 
To my queſtion, in whoſe hands this right, we were a little above ſpeak- 


ing of, was in Turkey, Perſia or China? you tell me, “ you anſwer roundly 
and plainly, in the hands of the ſovereign, to uſe convenient penalties for 


453 


« the promoting the true religion” I will not trouble you here with a queſtion P. 55. 


you will-meet with elſewhere; who in theie countries muſt be judge of the 


true religion? But I will aik, whether you or any wiſe man would have put a 
right of uſing ſorce into a Mohammedan, or Pagan prince's hand, for the 


promoting of Chriſtianity? Which of my Pagans or Mohammedans would 
have done otherwiſe ?. 1 


BuT God, you ſay, has done it, and you make it good by telling me in the 


following words, * It this ſtartle me, then you muſt tell me farther, that you 
« look upon the ſupreme power to be the ſame all the world over, in what 


hands ſoever it is placed, and this right to be contained in it: and if thoſe _ 
that have it do not uſe it as they ought, but inſtead of promoting true reli- 


« gion by proper penaltics ſet themſelves to inforce Mohammediſm or Paga- 


„ niſm, or any other falſe religion: all that can, or that nceds be ſaid to the 
matter, is, that God will one day call them to an account for the neglect of 
« their duty, for the diſhonour they do to him, and for the ſouls that periſh by 
« their fault.” Your taking this right to be a part of the ſupreme power of all 


civil ſovereigns, which is the thing in queſtion, is not, as I take it, proving it 


to be ſo. But let us take it fo for once, what then is your anſwer ? © God will 


« one day call thoſe ſovereigns to an account for the negle& of their duty.” 


The queſtion is not, what God will do with the ſovereigns who have neglected 


their duty ; but how mankind is furniſhed with your competent means of pro- 


moting God's honour in the world, and the good of ſouls in countries where the 
ſovereign is of a wrong religion? For there, how clearly ſoever the right of uſing 


it be in the ſovereign, yet as long as he uſes not force to bring his ſubjects to the 
true religion, they are deſtitute of your competent means. For I imagine you do 


not make the right to uſe that force, but the actual application of it by penal laws, 


to be your uſeful and neceſſary means. For if you think the bare having that 
right be enough, if that be your ſufficient means without the actual uſe of force 
we readily allow it you. And, as I tell you elſewhere, I fee not then what need 


you had of miracles “ to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's affiſtance, till Chriſ- 
„ tianity was ſupported and encouraged by the laws of the empire:” for, by 


your own rule, the magiſtrates of the world, during the three firſt centuries 


aiter 
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after the publiſhing the Chriſtian religion, had the ſame right, if that had been 
enough, that they have now in Turkey, Perſia, or China. That this is all 


that can be ſaid in this matter, I eaſily grant you; but that it is all that need; 


be faid to make good your doctrine, I muſt beg your pardon. _ 

In the ſame ſentence wherein you tell me, I ſhould have added neceſſity to 
_ uſefulneſs, I call it neceſſary uſefulneſs, which I imagine is not much diffe- 
rent. But that with the following words wherein my argument lay, had the 
ill luck to be overſeen ; but if you pleaſe to take my argument, as I have now 

again laid it before you, it will ſerve my turn. 1 5 

L. II. p. 419. 

ſame ingenuity I have uſed in other places; my words in that place are theſe: 
The author having endeavoured to ſhew that no body at all, of any rank 


c 
wo 


matters of religion: you tell us, you do not yet underſtand why clergymen 


 -- 


taining in them nothing but true matter of fact, give you no reaſon to tax my 


that the ſame power the author was ſpeaking of, made uſe of to thoſe ends he 
mentions of tormenting and puniſhing ? And do not you own that thoſe who 
have that power, ought to puniſh thoſe who offend in rejecting the true re- 


ligion? As to the remaining part of that paragraph, I ſhall leave the reader 
to judge whether I fought any occaſion ſo much as to name the clergy; or 

| whether the itching of your fingers to be handling the rod, guided not your 
pen to what was nothing to the purpoſe ; for the author had not ſaid any thing 


ſo much as tending to exclude the clergy from ſecular employments, but only, 
has any externally coactive power; whereupon you cry out, that © you do 


« ſuch power as other men.” Had you ſtood to be conſtable of your pariſh, 
or of the hundred, you might have had cauſe to vindicate thus your ca- 
pacity, if orders had been objected to you; or if your aim be at a juſtice 
of the peace, or lord chief juſtice of England, much more. However you 
muſt be allowed to be a man of forecaſt, in clearing the way to ſecular power, 


places in both yours and the author's Letter, a much better opinion of it. 


However I cannot but thank you for your wonted ingenuity, in ſaying, that 
eit ſeems I wanted an occaſion to ſhew my good will to the clergy, and foI 
*© made myſelf one.” And to find more work for the excellent gift you have 


this way, I deſire you to read over that paragraph of mine again, and tell me, 
whether you can find any thing ſaid in it not true? Any advice in it that you 


yourſelf would difown; any thing that any worthy clergyman that adorns his 


| | function is concerned in? And when you have ſet it down in my words, the 


world 


Ix your next paragraph you tell me, that what is faid by me is with the 


or condition, had any power to puniſh, torment, or uſe any man ill for 
are not as capable of ſuch power as other men:“ which words of mine con- 


ingenuity : nor will what you alledge make it otherwiſe than ſuch power, 
for if the power you there ſpeak of, were externally coactive power, is not 


if you will take your own report of it, that no eccleſiaſtical officer, as ſuch, 


* not yet underſtand why eccleſiaſticks or clergymen are not as capable of 


A. p. 17. if you know yourſelf, or any of your friends deſirous of it: otherwiſe I con- 
feeſs you have reaſon to be on this occaſion a little out of humour, as you are, 
for bringing this matter in queſtion ſo wholly out of ſeaſon. , Nor will, I 
fear, the ill-fitted excuſe you bring, give yourſelf, or one who conſults the 
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world ſhall be judge, whether I have ſhewed any ill will to the clergy. Till 
then I may take the liberty to own, that I am more a friend to them and 
their calling, than thoſe amongſt them who ſhew their forwardneſs to leave 
the word of God to ſerve other employments. The officeof a miniſter of the 
Goſpel requires ſo the whole man, that the very looking after their poor, 
was, by the joint voice of the twelve Apoſtles, called,“ leaving the word of 
« God, and ſerving of tables,” Acts iv. 2, But if you think no mens faults 
can be ſpoken of without ill will, you will make a very ill preacher : or if 
you think this to be fo only in ſpeaking of miſtakes in any of the elergy, 
there muſt be in your opinion ſomething peculiar in their caſe, that makes it 
ſo much a fault to mention any of theirs; which I muſt be pardoned for, 
fince I was not aware of it: and there will want but a little cool reflection to 
\ convince you, that had not the preſent church of England a greater number 
in proportion, than poilibly any other age of the church ever had, of thoſe | 
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4 who by their pious lives and labours in their miniſtry adorn their profeſſion, 
1 ſuch buſy men as cannot be content to be divines without being laymen 
too, would ſo little keep up the reputation which ought to diſtinguiſh the 


clergy, or preſerve the eſteem due to a holy, i. e. a ſeparate order, that no 
ES body can ſhew greater good will to them than by taking all occaſions to put 

a ſtop to any forwardneſs, to be meddling out of their calling. This I ſup- 

1 poſe made a learned prelate of our church, out of kindneſs to the clergy, 
mind them of their ſtipulation and duty in a late treatiſe, and tell them that 

„the paſtoral care is to be a man's entire buſineſs, and to poſſeſs both his 
thoughts and his time.” Diſc. of Paſt. Care, p. 121. V 
To your ſaying. That the magiſtrate may 5 penalties upon thoſe who A. p. 20. 


6 Hl 1 refuſe to embrace the doctrine of the proper miniſters of religion, or are MO 
0 4 « alienated from the truth :” I anſwered, © God never gave the magiſtrate an L. II. p. 426. 


* authority to be judge of truth for another man.” This you grant; but withal P. 64. 
ſay, That if the magiſtrate knows the truth, Ah fe has no authority to 
judge of truth for another man; yet he may be judge whether other men be 
* alienated from the truth or no; and ſo may have authority to lay ſome penal- 

ties upon thoſe whom he ſees to be fo, to bring them to judge more ſin- 
e cerely for themſelves.” For example, the doctrine of the proper miniſters 
of religion is, that the three creeds, Nice, Athanaſius's, and that commonly 

<< Ccalledthe Apoſtles Creed, ought to be thoroughly received and believed: as 

XX Aalfothat the Old and New Teſtament contain all things neceſſary to ſalvation. 

EE The one of thele dottrines a Papiſt ſubje& embraces not; and a Socinian the 
other. What now is the magiſtrate by your commiſſion to do? He is to lay 
| penalties upon them, and continue them: How long? Only till they conform, 
1. e. till they profeſs they embrace theſe doctrines for true. In which caſe he 
does not judge of the truth for other men: heonly judges that other men are alie- 

nated from the truth. Do you not now admire your own ſubtility and acute- 
| neſs? I that cannot comprehend this, tell you my dull ſenſe in the caſe. He 
that thinks another man in an error, judges him, as you phraſe it, alienated 
from the truth, and then judges of truth and falſhood only for himſelf. But if 
he lays any penalty upon others, which they are to lie under till they embrace 
erer 
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for a truth what he; judges to be Gas hei is then far a judge ol truth for thoſe 


others. This is wha { think to judge of truth for another, means: If you 
will tell me what elſe it ſignifies, I am ready to learn. 


„Tov grant, you ſay, God never gave the magiſtrate any authority to be 
ct judge of truth for another man:“ and then add, But how does it follow 


from thence that he cannot be judge, whether any man be alienated from 


« the truth or no?” And I aſk you, who ever ſaid any ſuch thing did follow | 
from thence? That which I ſay, and which you ought to diſprove, is, that 


whoever puniſhes others for not being of the religion he -jud ges to be true, judges 
of truth for others. But you prove that a man may be judge of truth, with- 


out having authority to judge of it for other men, or to preſcribe to them what 


they ſhall believe; which you might have ſpared, till you meet with ſome body 


that denies it. But yet your proof of it is worth remembring : * rectum, ſay 
you, eſt index ſui & obliqui. And certainly whoever does but know the 


truth, may eaſily judge whether other men be alienated from it or no.” But 


5 though « rectum be index ſui & obliqui; yet a man may be ignorant of that 


which is the right, and may take error for truth. The truth of religion, when 
| known, ſhews what contradicts it is falſe: but yet that truth may be unknown 


to the magiſtrate, as well as to any other man. But you conclude, I know not 


UPON what ground, as if the magiſtrate could not miſs it, or were ſurer to find 
it than other men. I ſuppoſe you are thus favourable only to the magiſtrate of 


your own profeſſion, as no doubt in civility a Papiſt or a Preſbyterian would 


be to thoſe of his. And then infer; © And therefore if the magiſtrate knows 


the truth, though he has no authority to judge of truth for other men, yet 
ce he may be judge whether other men be alienated from the truth or no.” 
Without doubt! who denies it him? It is a privilege that he and all men have, 


that when they know the truth, or believe the truth, or have embraced an error 


for truth, they may judge whether other men are alienated from it or no, if 
thoſe other men on their opinions in that matter. 


You go on with your inference, “ and fo may have authority to lay 28 pe- 


“ nalties upon thoſe whom he ſees to be ſo.” Now, Sir, you go a little too 


faſt. This he cannot do without making himſelf judge of truth for them: 
The magiſtrate, or any one, may judge as much as he pleaſes, of mens opi- 
nions and errors; he in that judges only for himſelf: but as ſoon as he uſes 


force to bring them from their own to his opinion, he makes himſelf judge of 


truth for them; let it be to bring them to judge more ſincerely for themſelves, 
as you here call it, or under what pretence or colour ſoever; for that, what 
you fay, is but a pretence, the very expreſſion diſcovers. For does any one 


ever judge infincerely for himſelf, that he needs penalties to make him judge 
more ſincerely for himſelf? A man may judge wrong for himſelf, and may be 


known or thought to do fo: but who can either know or ſuppoſe another is 


not fincere in the judgment he makes for himſelf, or, which is, the ſame 


thing, that any one knowingly puts a mixture of falſhood into the judg- 


ment he makes? For as ſpeaking inſincerely is to ſpeak otherwiſe than 


one thinks, let what he ſays be true or falſe; ſo Judging inſincerely 
mult be to judge otherwiſe than one thinks, which I imagine is not very 


feaſible. 
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feaſible. But how improper ſoever it be to talk of judging inſincerely for 
one's ſelf, it was better for you in that place to ſay, penalties were fo bring 
men to judge more ſincerely, rather than to fay, more rightly, or more 
truly: for had you ſaid, the magiſtrate might uſe penalties to bring men to 
judge more truly, that very word had plainly diſcovered, that he made him- 
ſelf a judge of truth for them. You therefore wiſely choſe to ſay what 
might beſt cover this contradiction to yourſelf, whether it were ſenſe 
or no; which perhaps whilſt it ſounded well, every one would not ſtand to 
examine. | 0 ©, „ e 
Ox thing give me leave here to obſerve to you, which is, that when 
you ſpeak of the entertainment ſubjects are to give to truth, 1. e. the true re- 
ligion, you call it believing ; but this in the magiſtrate you call knowing. 
Now let me aſk you, whether any magiſtrate, who laid penalties on any 
who diſſented from what he judged the true religion, or as you call it here, 
were alienated from the truth, was or could be determined in his judging of 
that truth by any aſſurance greater than believing? When you have reſolved 
that, you will then ſee to what purpoſe is all you have ſaid here concerning 
7 the magiſtrate's knowing the truth ; which at laſt amounting to no more than 
1 the aſſurance wherewith a man certainly believes and receives a thing for true, 
will put every magiſtrate under the ſame, if there be any obligation to uſe 
force, whilſt he believes his own religion. Beſides, if a magiſtrate knows 
his religion to be true, he is to uſe means not to make his people believe, 
but know it alſo; knowledge of them, if that be the way of entertaining 
the truths of religion, being as neceſſary to the ſubjects as the magiſtrate. 
I never heard yet of a maſter of mathematicks, who had the care of inform- 


2 io ing others in thoſe truths, who ever went about to make any one believe one 
= of Euclid's propoſitions. — Ut Po Bt OT gp er oe ul OR ny 
4 Tux pleaſantneſs of your anſwer, notwithſtanding what you ſay, doth F. 65, 66: 


remain ſtill the ſame : for you making, as is to be ſeen, the power of the A. p. 22. 
« magiſtrate ORDAINED for the bringing men to take ſuch care as they ought 
« of their ſalvation;“ the reaſon why it is every man's intereſt to veſt this 
power in the magiſtrate, muſt ſuppoſe this power ſo ordained, before the 
people veſted it; or elſe it could not be an argument for their veſting it in 
the magiſtrate. For if you had not here built upon your fundamental ſup- 
poſition, that this power of the magiſtrate is ordained by God to that end, 
the proper and intelligible way of expreſſing your meaning had not been to 
fay as you do; As the power of the magiſtrate is ordained for bringing, &c. A, p. 22. 
„ ſoif we ſuppoſe this Power veſted in the magiſtrate by. the people :” in 
which way of ſpeaking, this power of the magiſtrate is evidently ſuppoſed al- 
ready ordained. But a clear way of making your meaning underſtood, had 
been to fay, That for the people to ordain ſuch a power of the magiſtrate, 
or to veſt ſuch a power in the magiſtrate, which is the ſame thing, was their 
true intereſt : but whether it were your meaning or your expreſſion that was 
guilty of the abſurdity, I ſhall leave it with the reader. 
As to the other pleaſant thing of your anſwer, it will ſtill appear by barely 
reciting it : the pleaſant thing I charge on you is, that you fay, That the L. 11. p. 246. 
. _-- power 1 
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« power of the magiſtrate is to bring men to ſuch a care of their ſalvation, that 
« they may not blindly leaye it to the choice of any perſon, or their own luſts 
or paſſions, to preſcribe to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall embrace; 
and yet that it is their beſt courſe “ to veſt a power in the magiſtrate,” liable 
to the ſame luſts and paſſions as themſelves, to chuſe for them. To this you 


anſwer; by aſking, where it is that you ſay that it is the peoples beſt courſe to 


veſt a power in the magiſtrate to chuſe for them? That you tell me I do 


not pretend to ſhew. If you had given yourſelf the pains to have gone on to 
the end of the paragraph, or will be pleaſed to read it as I have here again ſet 


it down for your peruſal, you will find that I at leaſt pretended. to ſhew it: 


my words are theſe; ** If they veſt a power in the magiſtrate to puniſh them 


when they diſſent from his religion, to bring them to act even againſt their 
«© own inclination, according to reaſon and ſound judgment,” which is as you. 
explain yourſelf in another place, „ to bring them to conſider reaſons and ar- 


“ guments proper and ſufficient to convince them; how far is this from leav- 


ing it to the choice of another man to preſcribe to them what faith or wor- 


« ſhip, they ſhall embrace?” Thus far you cite my words, to which let me 


join the remaining part of the paragraph, to let you ſee that I pretended to 
thew that the courſe you propoſed to the people as beſt for them, was to veſt 


I. II. p.427. 


46 


P. 66. 


a power in the magiſtrate to chuſe for them. My words which follow thoſe 
where you left off, are theſe ; « Eſpecially if we conſider, that you think it 


a ſtrange thing, that the author would have the care of every man's ſoul 


K 


8 


* a power to puniſh men to make them conſider reaſons and arguments proper 
*« and ſufficient to convince them of the truth of his religion; the choice is 
<< evidently in the magiſtrate, as much as it can be in the power of one man 


44 


power of compelling him by puniſhments to embrace it.“ But all this you 


tell me, is juſt nothing to the purpoſe :” Why I beſeech you ? « Becauſe you 


„ ſpeak not of the magiſtrate's religion, but of the true religion, and that 
„ propoſed. with ſufficient evidencfce e. n 


Tur caſe in ſhort is this; men are apt to be miſled by their paſſions, laſts, 
and other men in the choice of their religion. For this great evil you propoſe 
a remedy, which is, that men, for you muſt remember you are here ſpeak-- 
ing of the people putting this power into the magiſtrate's hand, ſhould chuſe 
ſome of their fellow-men, and give them a power by force to guard them, 
that they might not be alienated from the truth by their own paſſions, luſts, 
or by other men. So it was in the firſt ſcheme; or, as you have it now, 
to puniſh them, whenever they rejected the true religion, and that propoſed: 

Vith ſufficient evidence of the truth of it. A pretty remedy, and manifeſtly 
effectual at firſt ſight: that becauſe men were all promiſcuouſly apt to be 
miſled in their judgment, or choice of their religion, by paſſion, luſt, and 
other men, therefore they ſnould chuſe ſome amongſt themſelves, who might, 
they and their ſucceſſors, men made juſt like themſelves, puniſh them that te- 


jected the true religion. 


1 1 
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left to himſelf alone. So that this care being veſted in the magiſtrate, with 


"6s 


6 tochuſe for another what religion he ſhall be of; which confiſts.only in a 


« Ty 


I, the magiſtrate be not to puniſh men but when he knows, 1. e. is infal- 
libly certain: for ſo is a man in what he knows, that his national religion is 
all true, and knows alſo, that it has been propoſed to thoſe he puniſhes with 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of it: it would have been as good this power 
had never been given him, ſince he will never be in a condition to exerciſe 
it; and at beſt it was given him to no purpoſe, ſince thoſe who gave it him 
were one with another as little indiſpoſed to conſider impartially, examine 
diligently, ſtudy, find, and infallibly know the truth, as he. But, faid he 
at parting, to talk thus of the magiſtrate's puniſhing men that reject the true 
religion, without telling us, who thoſe magiſtrates are, who have a power 
to judge which is the true religion, is to put this power in all magiſtrate's 
hands alike, or none. For to ſay he only is to be judge which is the true 
religion, who is of it, is but to begin the round of enquiries again, which | 
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I the blind lead the blind, both ſhall fall into the ditch,” ſays our Sa- 
viour. If men apt to be tniſled by their paflions and luſts, will guard them- 
ſelves from falling into error, by puniſhments laid on them, by men as apt to 
be miſled by paſſions and luſts as themſelves, how are they fafer from fall- 
ing into error? Now hear the infallible remedy for this inconvenience, and 
admire: che inen te whom they have given this power, muſt not uſe it, 
till they find thoſe who gave it them in an error. A friend, to whom 1 
ſhewed this expedient, anſwered, This is none: For why is not a man ao ge 


to judge for himſelf when he is in an error, as another to judge for him, 


who is as liable to error himſelf? I anſwered, This power however in the 


other can do him no harm, but may indire&ly, and at a diſtance do him 
good; becauſe the magiſtrate who has this power to puniſh him, muſt never 


uſe it but when he is in the * and he that is puniſhed is in the wrong. 
But, ſaid my friend, who ſhall b 
For men in an error think themſelves in the right, and that as confidently as 


thoſe who are moſt fo. To which I replied, No body muſt be judge; but 
the magiſtrate may know when he is in the right. And ſo may the ſubject 


too, ſaid my friend, as well as the magiſtrate, and therefore it was as good 


ſtill be free from a puniſhment, that gives a man no more ſecurity from error 
than he had without it. Beſides, ſaid he, who muſt be judge whether the 
magiſtrate knows or no? For he may miſtake, and think it to be knowledge 
and certainty, when it is but opinion and belief, It is no matter, for that 
in this ſcheme, replied I, the magiſtrate, we are told, may know which is 
the true religion, and he muſt not uſe force but to bring men to the true re- 


ligion ; and if he does, God will one day call him to an account for it, and 
ſo all is ſafe. As ſafe as beating the air can make a thing, replied my friend: 


for if believing, being aſſured, confidently being perſuaded that they know 
that the religion they profeſs is true, or any thing elſe ſhort of true know- 
| ledge will ſerve the turn, all magiſtrates will have this power alike, and 


fo men will be well guarded, or recovered from falſe religions, by pitting. 


it into the magiſtrate's hand to puniſh them whom they have alienated them- 


can at laſt end no where but in every one's ſuppoſing his own to be it. But, 


_Nnnz_ aid 


be judge whether he be in the right or no? 
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* and to bring them to it. « it: For men will never, in his opinion, 
For men will never, in his according to reaton and ſound judgment, till 
opinion, act according to they embrace his religion. And it you have 
reaſon and ſound judgment, the brow of an honeſt man, you will not ſay 
"ce ir the magiſtrate will ever puniſh you, to bring 
you to conſider any other reaſons and argu- 
ments but ſuch as are proper to convince you 


Which is the thing you here 


< againſt their owninclinati- 


| - UL & n. g you 
« on, tilltheyembracehisre- to that. Which (beſides the pleaſant talk of 
„ ligion. And if you have 
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ſaid he, if you will continue to talk on; thus, there is nothing more to be 


done with you, but to pity or laugh at you, and fo he left me. 
{I Ass RR you, Sir, I urged this part of your hypotheſis, with all the ad- 


vantage I thought your anſwer afforded me; and if I have erred in it, or 
there be any way to get out of the ſtrait, (if force muſt in your way be 


uſed,) either of the magiſtrate's puniſhing men for rejecting the truc religion, 
without judging . 4 CRISID 5 Ats LIN 
iudgs „ llelh 15 the true religion ; which way ever of the two you ſhall de- 


termine it, I ſee not of what advantage it can be to the people, to keep them | 
from chuſing amiſs, that this power of puniſhing them ſhould be put into the 


magiſtrate's hands. 


AND then, if the magiſtrate muſt judge which is the true religion, as how 
he ſhould without judging, puniſh any one who rejects it, is hard to find, 


and puniſh men who reje& it till they do embrace it, let it be to make them 
Conſider, or what you pleaſe, he does, I think, chuſe their religion for them. 


And if you bave not the dexterity to chuſe the national religion wherever 


you are, doubt not but that you would think ſo too if you were in France, 


though there were none but moderate penalties laid on you to bring you even 


agaiult your on inclination to act according to what they there call reaſon and 


ſound judgment. 
| THAT. paragraph 


nd mine to which it is an anſwer, runs thus. 


. . II. p. 427. I do nei- L. III. p. 67. Bur it ſeems you have not 


ther you nor the magiſtrate | * done with this yet: For you ſay, you do 
* injury, when I ſay that the neither me nor the magiſtrate injury, when you 
% power you give the ma- ſay that the power I give the magiſtrate, of 
e giſtrate, of puniſhing men | aal der rea 
* to make them conſider rea- ſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to 
« ſons and arguments proper convince them, is to convince them of the 
« and ſuthcient to convince. truth of his religion, whatever that be, and 
them, is to convince them to bring them to it. Which ſeems a little 


puniſhing men to make them conſider rea- 


of the truth of his religion, © ſtrange and pleaſant too. But thus you prove 
it:“ For men will never, in his opinion, act 


« ſay men ſhould be brought 
to by the magiſtrate, even 


of the truth of his religion, and to bring you 
we ſuch reaſons and arguments as are proper and 
« the browof an honeſt man, 


you willgor en the magic: 


«« trate will ever puniſh you, * one) is juſt as much to ſay, It is ſo, becauſe 
40 tobring you toconſider any *© in the magiſtrate's opinion it is ſo; and be- 
„ « Other . 


which ie tha true 1<ltgion ; or elſe that the magiſtrate ſhould 


| ſufficient to convince men of the truth of the 
magiſtrate's religion, though it be a falſe 


* cauſe 
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reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth 
. | | we: s —4 4:4 i# 7 "I | "«c of 
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other reaſons and argu- 
ments, but ſuch as ate pro- 
per to convince you of the 
truth of his religion, and to 
| Thus 


bring you to that. Th 
you ſhift forwards and 
backwards. You ſay, the 


magiſtrate has no power to 
puniſh men tocompel them 


to his religion; but only to 
compel them to conſider 


reaſons and arguments pro- 
per toconvince them of the 


truth of his religion; which 


is all one as to fay, no body 


has power to chuſe your 


way for you to Jeruſalem; 
but yet the lord of the ma- 
nor has power to puniſh | 
you, to bring you to conſi- 
der reaſons and arguments 
proper and ſufficient to con- 
vince you. Of what? that 
the way he goes in, is the 
right, and ſo to make you 


join in company, and go 


along with him. So that, 
in effect, what is all your 


going about, but to come 
at laſt to the ſame place a- 


gain; and put a power into 
the magſtrate's hands, un- 
der another pretence, to 
compel men to his religi- 


on; which uſe of force the 


author has ſufficientlyover- 
thrown, and you yourſelf 
have quitted. But T am 
tired to follow you ſo often 
round the ſame circle. 


1 
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cauſe it is not to be expected that he will act 
againſt his opinion. As if the 7 


opinion could change the nature of things, 


and turn a power to promote the true religion, 


into a power to promote a falſe one. No, Sir, 
the magiſtrate's opinion has no ſuch virtue. 


It may indeed keep him from exerciſing the 
power he has to promote the true religion; 
and it may lead him to abuſe the pretence of 


it to the promoting a falſe one: but it can nei- 


ther deſtroy that power, nor make it any 


thing but what it is. And therefore, what- 


ever the magiſtrate's opinion be, his power 
was given him (as the Apoſtles power was 
to them) for edification only, not for de- 
ſtruction: And it may always be ſaid of him, 
(what St. Paul ſaid of himſelf) that he can do 
nothing againſt the truth, but for the truth. 
And therefore if the magiſtrate puniſhes me 
to bring me to a falſe religion; it is not his 


opinion that will excuſe him, when he comes 
to anſwer for it to his judge. For certainly 
men are as accountable for their opinions 


(thoſe of them, I mean, which influencetheir 
practice) as they are for their ations.” = 

« HERE 1s therefore no ſhifting forwards and 
backwards, as you pretend; nor any circle, but 


in your own imagination. For though it be 


true that I ſay,” the magiſtrate has no power 

to puniſh men, to compel them to his religion; 
yet I no where ſay, nor will it follow from 

« any thing I do ſiy,” That he has power to 

compel them to conſider reaſons and arguments . 


proper ta covince them of the truth of his re- 
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The beginning of this anſwer is part of the old ſong of triumph: „ What! 
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ligion. * But I do not much wonder that you 
endeavour to put this upon me. For think 


by this time it is pretty plain, that otherwiſe 


you would have but little to fay : and it is 

an art very much in uſe amongſt ſome ſort of 
FF: CLEFT 3-44 8 1 Ine : 
learned men, when they cannot confute what 


an adverſary bond yr make him ſay what 
he does not; that t! | 
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« of falſhood?” Yes, Sir, the magiſtrate may uſe force to make men conſider 
thoſe reaſons and arguments, which he thinks proper and ſufficient to convince 


men of the truth of his religion, though his religion be a falſe one. And this 


is as poſlible for him to do, as for a man as learned as yourſelf, to write a 


book, and uſe arguments, as he thinks proper and ſufficient to convince men 


of the truth of his opinion, though it be a falſhood. a 


' - 


As to the remaining part of your anſwer, the queſtion is not, whether the 


«© magiſtrate's opinion can change the nature of things, or the power he has, or 
«« excuſe him to his judge for miſuſing of it?“ But this, that ſince all magiſ- 


trates, in your opinion, have commiſſion, and are obliged to promote the true 


religion by force, and they can be guided in the diſcharge of this duty by no- 


thing but their own opinion of the true religion, what advantage can this be 
t9 the true religion, what benefit to their ſubjects, or whether it amounts to 
any more than a commiſſion to every magiſtrate to uſe force for the pro- 


moting his own religion? To this queſtion. therefore you will do well to 


apply your anſwer, which a man of leſs {kill than you, will be ſcarce able 


to do. 


You tell us indeed, that © whatever the magiſtrate's opinion be, his power 
«© was given him (as the Apoſtles power was to them) for edification only, and 


not for deſtruction.“ But if the Apoſtles power had been gi en them for 


1 


one end, and St. Paul, St. Peter, and nine other of the Twelve had nothing 
to guide them but their own opinion, which led them to another end; I aſk 


you whether the edification of the church could have been carried on as 


You tell us farther, that“ it may always be faid of the magiſtrate (what 


St Paul ſaid of himſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the truth, but for 
the truth.” Witneſs the king of France. If you ſay this in the ſame ſenſe 
that St. Paul ſaid it of himſelf, who in all things requiſite for edification, had 
the immediate direction and guidance of the unerring ſpirit of God, and ſo 
was infallible, we need not go to Rome for an infallible guide, every country 
has one in their magiſtrate, If you apply theſe words to the magiſtrate in 
another ſenſe, than what St. Paul ſpoke them in of himſelf, ſober men will 
be apt to think, you have a great care to infinuate into others a high venera- 
tion for the magiſtrate ; but that you yourſelf have no over- great reverence 


for the Scripture, which you thus uſe ; nor for truth, which you thus defend, 


Io deny the magiſtrate to have a power to compel men to his religion; but 
yet to ſay the magiſtrate has a power, and is bound to puniſh men to make 


them conſidet, till they ceaſe to reject the true religion; of which true reli- 


gion he muſt be judge, or elſe nothing can be done in diſcharge of this his 


duty; is ſo like going round about to come to the ſame place, that it will al- 


* 


ways be a circle in mine and other peoples imagination, and not only there, 
but in your hypotheſis. )CC. 8 
Ax that you ſay turns upon the truth or falſhood of this propoſition: 
% That whoever puniſhes any one in matters of religion to make him conſi- 
<« der, takes upon him to be judge for another what is right in matters of re- 
% ligion,” This you think Pain involves a contradiction; and ſo it would, 
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demonſtrated, if the propoſitign,. 


the mind, ſuch as is confideration; whoever 
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if theſe genetal terms had in your uſe of them their ordinary and uſual mean- 


ing. But, Sir, be but pleated to take along with you, that whoever punithes 


7 


any man your way in matters of religion, to make him conſider, as you uſe. 


* 


the word conſider, takes upon him to be judge for another what is right in 
matters of religion: and you will find it ſo far from a contradiction, that it is 


a plain truth. For your way of puniſhing iS a peculiar way, and is this; that 


the magiſtrate, where the national religion is the true religion, ſhould, puniſh 
thoſe 55 diſſent from it, to make them conſider as they ought, i. e. till they 
ceaſe to reject; or, in other words, till they conform to it. If therefore he 


puniſhes none but thoſe who diſſent from, and puniſhes them till they conform 


to that which he judges the true religion, does he not take on him to judge ſor. 


them what is the true religion? 


Ir is true indeed what you ſay, there is no other reaſon to puniſh another. 
to make him conſider, but that he ſhould judge for himſelf: and this will al- 


ways hold true amongſt thoſe, who when they ſpeak of conſidering, mean con- 
ſidering, and nothing elſe. But then theſe thtngs will follow from thence > 


1. That in inflicting of penalties to make men conſider, the magiſtrate of a 


country, where the national religion is falſe, no more miſapplies his power, 
than he whoſe religion is true; for one has as much right to puniſh the negli- 


gent to make them conſider, ſtudy, an examine matters of religion, as the P. 29. 


other. 2. If the magiſtrate puniſhes men in matters of religion, truly to make 


them conſider, he will puniſh all that do not conſider, whether conformiſts or 
nonconformifts. 3. If the magiſtrate puniſhes in matters of religion to 


make men conſider, it is, as you ſay, © to make men judge fer themſelves : 


« for there is no uſe of conſidering, but in order to judging.”: But then when 


w 
> 


a a man has judged for himſelf, the penalties for not conſidering are to be taken 
off: for elſe your ſaying © that a man is puniſhed to make him conſider, that 


he may judge for himſelf,” is plain mockery, So that, either you muſt re- 


form your ſcheme, or allow. this propoſition to. Þe true, viz. 4 Whoever mim. 
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with'it the concluſion, viz. * Therefore whoeyer puniſhes any ono in natte 
of religion, to make him conſider, takes upon him to do what. ho man can 


„ do, and conſequently mifapplies his power oh puniſhing, if he has that! 


« power. Which concluſion, you fay, you ſhould readily admit asfutficiently. 


fore-mentioned wege Au. 


« takes upon him to judge for another w wy right inmattess of teliginn; and 


1410 


Bor further, if it ceuld enter into the head of any law: maker but you, Peay 


puniſh men for the omiſſion of, or to make them perform any; intetnakagt of 


eee Pars 15 Vhoever in matter of religion would lay 
an injunction on men to make them conſider, could not da.itiwithout-judg- 


ing for them in matters of religion, unleſs they had no religion at all, and then 


they come not within our author's toleration, Which is a tolegation doly of 


men of different religions, or of different opinions in religion For ſuppofing 


you the magiſtrate with full power, and, as vou imagined, right i puniſhing 
any one in matters of religion, how could you poſſibly. puniſh any one to make 
him conſider, without judging for him what is right in matters of religion? 

1 will ſuppoſe myſelf brought before your worſhip, under what character 


you 
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you pleaſe, and then I deſire to know what one or more g neſtions you would 
aſk me, upon my anſwer to which you could judge me fit to be 5 uniſhed to 
make me conſider, without taking upon you to judge for me what is right 


In matters of religion? For I conclude from the faſhion of my coat, or The 


colour of my eyes, you would not judge that T ought to be puniſhed in matters 
of religion to make me conſider. If you could, 1 ſhould allow you not only 
as capable, but much more capable of coactive power than other enn. 
Bo r fince you could not judge me to need puniſhment in matters of reli- 
gion, to make me conſider, without knowing my thoughts concerning reli- 


gion, we will ſuppoſe you, being of the church of England, would examine 


me in the catechiſm and liturgy of that church, which poflibly I could 


neither ſay nor anſwer right to. It is like, upon this, you would judge me 


fit to be puniſhed to make me conſider. Wherein, it is evident, ug Judged 
for me, that the religion of the church of England was right ; for without 
that judgment of yours you would not have puniſhed me. We will ſuppoſe 
you to go yet farther, and examine me concerning the Goſpel, and truth 


of the principles of the Chriſtian religion, and you find me anfwer therein 


not to your liking : here again no doubt you will puniſh me to make me 


_ conſider; but is it not becauſe you judge for me, that the Chriſtian religion 
is the right? Go on thus as far as you will, and till you find J had no religion 


at all, you could not puniſh me to make me to conſider, without taking upon 


you to judge for me what is right in matters of religion. 


To puniſh without a fault, is injuſtice; and to puniſh a man without 


judging him guilty of that fault, is alſo injuſtice ; and to puniſh a man who 


has any religion to make him confider, or, which is the ſame thing, for not 


having ſufficiently conſidered, is no more nor leſs, but puniſhing him for not 
being of the religion you think beſt for him; that is the fault, and that is 


the fault you judge him guilty of, call it conſidering as you pleaſe : for let 


him fall into the haads of a magiſtrate of whoſe religion he is, he judgeth 


him to have conſidered ſufficient. From whence it is plain, it is religion 
is judged of, and not conſideration, or want of conſideration. And it is in 


vain to pretend that he is puniſhed to make him judge for himſelf: for he that 
is of any religion, has already judged for himſelf; and if you puniſh him 


after that, under pretence to make him conſider that he may judge for him- 


ſelf, it is plain you puniſh him to make him judge otherwiſe than he bas already 5 
judged, and to judge as you have judged for him. 


Your next paragraph complains of my not having contradicted the follow- 
ing words of yours, which I had cited out of your A. p. 26. which that the 
reader may judge of, I ſhall here ſet down again. And all the hurt that 
comes to them by it, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies, for 

their following che! light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their own 
conſciences: which . is no ſuch miſchief to mankind, as to make it 
more eligible, that there ſhould be no ſuch power veſted in the magiſtrate ; 
but the care of every man's ſoul ſhould be left to him alone, (as this author 
demands it ſhould be:) that is, that every man ſhould be. ſuffered quietly, 
and without the leaſt moleſtation, either to take no care at all of his ſoul, 
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if he be ſo pleaſed; or in doing it, to follow his own groundleſs prejudices, 


or. unaccountable humour, or any crafty ſeducer, whom he may think fit to 


* take for his guide 
1. II. pi 432. 


Why ſhould not 


the care of every 


man's ſoul be left 
to himſelf, ra- 


ther than the ma- 


giſtrate? Is the 
magiſtrate like to 
be more con- 
cerned for it? Is 


the magiſtrate 
like to take more 
care of it? Is the 
magiſtrate com- 


monly morecare- 


ful of his own, 
than other men 


are of theirs? 
Will you fay the 


magiſtrate is leſs 


expoſed, in mat- 


ters of religion, 


to prejudices, hu- 
mours, and crafty 


ſeducers, than o- 
ther men? If you 


cannot lay your 
hand on y 
may not the care 


Eſpecially, if a 


man be in ſo 


much danger to 
miſs the truth, 
who 1s ſuffered 


quietly,andwith- 
out the leaſt mo- 
« Jeſta- 


* never be ſaved but by his own care of it. 


your . 
heart, and ſay all 
this, what then 
will be got by the 
change? And why 


„ To which I ſhall here ſubjoin my anſwer and your reply. 


L. III. p. 76. © Which words you ſet down at large; 
« but inſtead of contradicting them, or offering to ſhew 
« that the miſchicf ſpoken of, is ſuch as makes it more 


« eligible, &c. you only demand,” Why ſhould not the 


care of every man's ſoul be left to himſelf, rather than 
the magiſtrate? Is the magiſtrate like to be more con- 
cerned for it? Is the magiſtrate like to take more care 


of it, &c. © As if not to leave the care of every man's 
&« ſoul to himſelf alone, were, as you expreſs it after- 


& wards, to take the care of mens fouls from them- 
&« ſelves: or as if to veſt a power in the magiſtrate, to 


&« procure as much as in him lies (i. e. as far as it can be 
„ procured hy convenient penalties) that men take ſuch 


& care of their ſouls as they ought to do, were to leave 


the care of their ſouls © to the magiſtrate rather than 
« to themſelves:“ Which no man but yourſelf Will 
« imagine. I acknowledge as freely as you can do, that 

as every man is more concerned than any man elſe can 
«« be, ſo he is likewiſe more obliged to take care of his 


ee ſoul; and that no man can by any means be diſcharged 
« of the care of his ſoul; which, when all is done, will 
© But do 
« conttadict any thing of this, when I ſay, that 
« the care of every man's ſoul ought not to be left to 


„ himſelf alone? Or, that it is the intereſt of mankind, 
that the magiſtrate be intruſted and obliged to take 
care, as far as lies in him, that no man neglect his 
« own foul? I thought, I confeſs, that every man was 
«« in fome ſort charged with the care of his neignbour's 
f « ſoul. But in your way of reaſoning, he that affirms 


« this, takes away the care of every man's ſoul from 


„ himſelf, and leaves it to his neighbour rather than to 
> « himſelf. But if this be plainly abſurd, as every one 
ofeveryman'sſoul 


1 ſees it is, then ſo it muſt be likewiſe to ſay, that he 
beleft to himſelf? 


« that veſts ſuch a power as we here ſpeak of in the 


ce 


* 


« than in themſelves.” 


« WIA trifling then is it to ſay here,” If you can- 


not lay your hand upon your heart, and fay all this, 


viz. that the magiſtrate” is like to be more concerned 


ſor other mens ſouls than themſelves, &c. What then 
"FO Co $8 


Ooo 


« magiſtrate, © takes away the care of mens ſouls from 
g themſelves, and places it in the _ magiſtrate, rather 


will 
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leſtation,either to 
takenocareof his 


ſoul, if he be ſo 
pleaſed, or to fol- 


low his own pre- 
judices, &c. For 
if want of moleſ- 
tation be the 
dangerous ſtate 


wherin men are 
likelieſt to miſs 
the right way, it 


muſtbeconfeſled, 


that of all men, 
the magiſtrate is 


moſt in danger to 
be in the wrong, 
and ſo the unfit- 
teſt, if you take 


the care of mens 
ſouls from them 


ſelves, of all men, 


with it. | 
never meets with 
that great and 


only antidote of 
yours 


error, which you 
here call moleſ- 
tation. He ne- 
ver has the bene- 


fit of your ſove- 


reign remedy, 
puniſhment, 
make him con- 


fider; which you 
think ſo neceſſa- 
ry, that you look 


on it as a moſt. 


dangerous ſtate 
formentobewith- 
out it; and there- 
fore tell us,” It 1s 
every man's true 
intereſt, not to 


cc be 


cc 


here call moleſtation. 


cc 


cc 


againſt 5 
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to 


«© bour be obliged to admoniſh and exhort 
than if he be not; though it may fall out that he will 


will be got by the change! ? « Foritis plain, here is no 
« ſuch change as you would inſinuate: but the care of 
ſouls which J affert to the magiſtrate, is ſo far from 
diſcharging any man of the care of his own ſoul, or 
leſtening his o obligation to it, that it ſerves to no other 
purpoſe in the world, but to bring men, who other- 
« wiſe would not, to conſider and do what the intereſt 
6 of their ſouls obliges them to. 

«TT is therefore manifeſt, that the thing here to be 
conſidered, is not, whether the magiſtrate be” like to 


00 
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cc 


66 


be more concerned for other mens ſouls, or to take more 


care of them than themſelves: nor, whether he be 
commonly more careful of his own ſoul, than other men 
are of theirs: nor, whether he be leſs expoſed, in mat- 
ters of religion, to prejudices, humours, and crafty ſe— 
ducers, than other men: nor yet, whether he be not 
more in danger to be in the wrong than other men, 
in regard that he never meets with that great and only 
antidote of mine (as you call it) againſt error, which 1 


% But the point upon which this 


« matter turns, is only this, whether the ſalvation of 


„ ſouls be not better provided for, if the magiſtrate 
to be intruſted 


For he 


6 be obliged to procure, as much as in him lies, that 


cc every man take ſuch care as he ought of his foul, than 

« if he be not ſo obliged, but the care of every man's 

«« ſoul be left to himſelf alone? which certainly any man 
of common ſenſe may eaſily determine. For as you 
will not, I ſuppoſe, deny but God has more amply 


provided for the falvationof your own ſoul, by obligin g 
e dur neighbour, as well as yourſelf, to takes care of 


cc 


it; though it is poſſible your neighbour may not be 
more concerned for it than yourſelf; or may not be 
more careful of his own foul, than you are of yours; 
or may be no leſs expoſed, in matters of religion, to 
prejudices, &c. than you are; becauſe if you are your- 
«« ſelf wanting to your own ſoul, it is more likely that 
you will be brought to take care of it, if your neigh- 


you to it, 


ce 


cc 


cc 


not do what he is obliged to do in that caſe. So I think. 


ce jt cannot be denied, but the ſalvation of all mens fouls 


is better provided for, if beſides the obligation which 


« every man has to take care of his own ſoul (and that 
« which every man's neighbour has likewiſe to do it) 
« the magiſtrate alſo be intruſted and obliged to fee that 


* no man neglect his ſoul ; than it would be, if every 
66 man 
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« be left wholly to man were left to himſelf in this matter: becauſe though 
« himſelf in mat- „ we ſhould admit that the magiſtrate is not like to be, 
© ters of religion.” or is not ordinarily more concerned for other mens 

« ſouls, than they themſelves are, &c. it is nevertheleſs 
e undeniably true ſtill, that whoever neglects his foul, is more likely to be 


brought to take care of it, if the magiſtrate be obliged to do-what hes in 


him to bringghim to do it, than if he be not. Which is enough to ſhew, 


that it js every man's true intereſt, that the care of his ſoul ſhould not be 


left to himſelf alone, but that the magiſtrate ſhould be ſo far intruſted with 
« it as I contend that he is.“ ww ON 


YouR complaint of my not having formally contradicted the words above- 


cited out of A. p. 25. looking as if there were ſome weighty argument in them: 


I muſt inform my reader, that they are ſubjoined to thoſe, wherein you re- 


commend the uſe of force in matters of religion, by the gain thoſe that are 


puniſhed ſhall make by it, though it be miſapplied by the magiſtrate to bring 
them to a wrong religion. So that theſe words of yours,“ all the hurt that 
« comes to them by it, is all the hurt that comes to men by a miſapplication 
of the magiſtrate's power, when being of a falſe religion, he uſes force to 
bring men to it. And then your propoſition ſtands thus, That the ſuffering 


ce 


«cc 


magiſtrates miſapply this power, i. e. uſe it to bring men to their own religion 
when falſe, FF ̃ ny 6 Ns 


what you call tolerable inconveniencies for their following the light of their 
own reaſons, and the dictates of their own conſciences, is no ſuch miſchief 

« to mankind as to make it more eligible, that there ſhould be no power veſted 
in the magiſtrate” to uſe force to bring men to the true religion, though the 


457 


TH1s is the ſum of what you ſay, if it has any coherent meaning in it: 


for it being to ſhew the uſefulneſs of ſuch a power veſted in the magiſtrate, 
under the miſcarriages and miſapplications it 1s in common practice obſerved 


to be liable to; can have no other ſenſe. But I having proved, that if ſuch 
a power be by the law of nature veſted in the magiſtrate, every magiſtrate 


is obliged to uſe it for the promoting of his religion as far as he believes it 
to be true, ſhall not much trouble myſelf, if like a man of art you ſhould 
uſe your ſkill to give it another ſenſe: for ſuch is your natural talent, or 
great caution, that you love to ſpeak indefinitely, and, as ſeldom as may be, 
leave yourſelf accountable for any propofitions of a clear determined ſenſe; 
but under words of doubtful, but ſeeming plauſible ſignification, conceal a 
meaning, which plainly expreſſed would, at firſt ſight, appear to contradict 
your own poſitions, or common ſenſe : inſtances whereof, more than one, 
we have here in this ſentence of yours. For, 1. The words tolerable incon- 
veniencies carry a very fair ſhew of ſome very ſlight matter; and yet when 
we come to examine them, may comprehend any of thoſe ſeverities lately 
uſed in France. For theſe tolerable inconveniencies are the ſame you in this 


very page and elſewhere call convenient penalties. Convenient for what? In 


this very place they muſt be ſuch, as may keep men © from following their own 
«© groundlels prejudices, unaccountable humours, and crafty ſeducers.” And 
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you tell us, the magiſtrate may require men * under convenient penalties to 
« forſake their falſe religions, and embrace the true.” Who now muſt be 


judge, in theſe caſes, what are convenient penalties? Common ſenſe will tell 
us, the magiſtrate that uſes them: but beſides, we have your word for it, 


that the magiſtrate's prudence and experience enables him to judge beſt what 
penalties do agree with your rule of moderation, which, as I have ſhewn, is 
no rule at all. So that at laſt your tolerable inconveniencigg are ſuch as the 


magiſtrate ſhall judge convenient to oppoſe to mens prejudices, humours, and 
to ſeducers; ſuch as he ſhall think convenient to bring men from their falje 


religions, or to puniſh their rejecting the true: which whether they will 


not reach mens eſtates and liberties, or go as far as any the king of France has 
uſed, is more than you can be {ſecurity for. 2. Another ſet of good words we 


have here, which at firſt hearing are apt to engage mens concern, as if too 


much could not be done to recover men from ſo perilous a ſtate as they ſeem to 


deſcribe ; and thoſe are © men following their own groundleſs prejudices, un- 


_« accountable humours, or crafty ſeducers.” Are not theſe expreſſions to {et 


forth a deploragle condition, and to move pity in all that hear them ? Enough 


to make the unattentive reader ready to cry out, help for the Lord's fake! do 


any thing rather than ſuffer ſuch poor prejudiced ſeduced people to be eternally | 


loſt! Where he that examines what perſons theſe words can in your 


| ſcheme deſcribe, will find they are only ſuch as any where diflent from thoſe 
articles of faith, and ceremonies of outward worſhip, which the magiſtrate, 


or at leaſt you his director, approve of. For whilſt you talk thus of the true 


religion in general, and that ſo general, that you cannot allow yourſelf 3 
deſcend ſo ncar to particulars, as to recommend the ſearching and ſtudy of 


the Scriptures to find it; and that the power in the magiſtrates hands to uſe 
force, is to bring men to the true religion; I atk, whether you do not think, 
either he or you muſt be judge, which is the true religion, before he can 


exerciſe that power? and then he muſt uſe his force upon all thoſe who diſ- 


ſent from it, who are then the prejudiced, humourſome, and ſeduced, you here 


ſpeak of. Vnlefs this be ſo, and the magiſtrate be judge, I aſk, who ſhall | 


reſolve which is the prejudiced perſon, the prince with his politicks, or he 


: that ſuffers for his religion! "Bb W hich the more dangerous ſeducer, 3 XIV. - A 


with his dragoons, or Mr. Claud with his Sermons ? It will be no ſmall dif- 


ficulty to find out the perſons who are guilty of following groundleſs prejudices, 


unaccountable hamours, or crafty ſeducers, unleſs in thoſe places where you 


| ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed to decide the queſtion ; and out of the plenitude 


of your power and infallibility to declare which of the civil ſovereigns now 5 


in being do, and which do not, eſpouſe the one only true religion; and then 


we ſhall certainly know that thoſe who diſſent from the religion of thoſe ma- 


giſtrates, are theſe prejudiced, humourſome, ſeduced perſons. 


Bur truly as you put it here, you leave the matter very perplexed, when 
you defend the cligibleneſs of veſting a power in the magiſtrate's hands, to 


remedy by penalties mens following their own groundleſs prejudices, unaccount- 


able humours, and craity ſeducers; when in the ſame ſentence you ſuppoſe the 
magiſtrate who is veſted _ this power, may inflict thoſe penalties on men, 


« for 
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„ for their following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their 


© own conſciences; which when you have conſidered, perhaps you will not 
think my anſwer ſo wholly beſtde the matter, though it ſhewed you but that 


one abſurdity, without a formal contradiction to fo looſe and undetermined a 


propoſition, that it required more pains to unravel the ſenſe of what was co- 
vered under deceitful expreſſions, than the weight of the matter contained in 
them was worth. _ ; ny e 
For beſides what is already ſaid to it: how is it poſſible for any one, who 
had the greateſt mind in the world to contradiction, to deny it to be more 


eligible that ſuch a power ſhould be veſted in the magiſtrate, till he knows, 
to whom you affirm it to be more eligible? Is it more eligible to thoſe who 
| ſuffer by it, for following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their 


own conſciences? for theſe you know are gainers by it, for they know better 


than they did before where the truth does lie. Is it more eligible to thoſe who 
have no other thoughts of religion, but to be of that of their country with 
out any farther examination ? Or is it more eligible to thoſe who think it their 
duty to examine matters of religion, and to follow that which upon exa- 
mination appears to them the truth? The former of theſe two make, I 
think, the greater part of mankind, though the latter be the better adviſed : 
but upon what grounds it ſhould be more eligible to either of them, that the 
magiſtrate ſhould, than that he ſhould not, have a power veſted in him, to uſe 
force to bring men to the true religion, when it cannot be employed but to 
bring men to that which he thinks the true, 1. e. to his own religion; is not 
_ eaſy to gueſs. Or is it more eligible to the prieſts and miniſters of national 


religions every where, that the magiſtrate ſhould be veſted with this 


power? who being ſure to be orthodox, will have right to claim the 
aſſiſtance of the magiſtrate's power to bring thoſe whom their argu- 
ments cannot prevail on, to embrace their true religion, and to worſhip God 
in decent ways preſcribed by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of ſuch 
matters. Or laſt of all, is it more eligible to all mankind? And are the ma- 
giſtrates of the world ſo careful or ſo lucky in the choice of their religion, 
that it would be an advantage to mankind, that they ſhould have a right to 
do what in them lies, i. e. to uſe all the force they have, if they think con- 
venient, to bring men to the religion they think true? When you have told 
us to which of theſe, or what other, it is more eligible; I ſuppoſe the reader 
will without my contradicting it, ſee how little truth there is in it, or how 
little to your purpoſe. _ %%ͤũèëũ % wer 
Ixr you will pardon me for not having contradicted that paſſage of yours 


we have been conſidering, I will endeavour to make you amends in what 


Z you ſay in reply to my anſwer to it, and tell you, that notwithſtanding all 


you ſay to the contrary, ſuch a power as you would have to be veſted in the 
magiſtrate, takes away the care of mens ſouls from themſelves, and places it 
in the magiſtrate, rather than in themſelves. For if when men have examined, 
and upon examination embrace what appears to them the true religion, the 
magiſtrate has a right to treat them as miſled by prejudice, humour, or ſedu- 
cers; if he may ule what force, and inflict what puniſhments, he ſhall think 
— — 1 con- 
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convenient till they conform to the religion the magiſtrate Judges the true; ; 


think you will ſcarce deny, but ihat the care of their fouls is by ſuch a Powe | 
placed rather in the magiſtrate than in themſelves, and taken as much "2h 
them as.by force and authority it can be. This, whatever you pretend, is 


the power which your ſyſtem places in the magiſtrate, Nor can he upon 


your principles exerciſe it otherwiſe, as I imagine I have ſhewed. 

You ſpeak here, as if this power, which you would have to be veſted in 
the magiſtrate, did not at all diſcharge, but aſſiſt the care every one has or 
ought to have of his own foul. I grant, were the power you would place 
in the magiſtrate ſuch as every man has to take care of his neighbour's tou}, 
which is to expreſs itſelf only by counſel, arguments and perſuaſion ; it left 


him ſtill the free liberty of judging for himſelf; and fo the care of his foul 
remained ſtill in his own hands. But if men be perſuaded, that the wit: 
and good God has veſted a power in the magiſtrate, to be fo far judge for 
them, what is the true religion, as to puniſh them for rejecting the religion 
which the magiſtrate thinks the true, when offered with ſuch evidence as he 
judges ſufficient to convince them; and to puniſh them on till they conſider | 
ſo as to embrace it; what remains, but that they render themſelves to the 
care and conduct of a guide that God in his goodneſs has appointed them, 


who having authority and commiſſion from God to be judge for them, which 
is the true religion, and what are arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 


any one of it ; and he himſelf being convinced of it, why ſhould they be ſo 
fooliſh, as to ſuffer puniſhments in oppoſition to a power which is in the 
right, and they ought to ſubmit to? To what purpoſe ſhould they, under 
the weight of penalties waſte time and pains in examining, ſince whatever 


they ſhould judge upon examination, the magiſtrate judging the arguments 
and reaſons he offers for the truth of his religion, proper and ſufficient to con- 


vince them, they muſt {till lie under the puniſhment the magiſtrate ſhal think 
convenient till they do comply ? 
Brs1DEs, when they are thus puniſhed by their magiſtrate "Ig not con- 
forming, what need they examine? Since you tell them, „It is not ſtrictly 
« neceffary to ſalvation, that all that are of the true religion ſhould underſtand 
the grounds of it.” The magiſtrate being of the one only true religion, knows 
it to be lo; and he knows that that religion was tendered to them with ſuf- 
ficient evidence, and therefore is obliged to puniſh them for rejecting it. This 


is that which men muſt upon your ſcheme ſuppoſe; for it is, what you your- 


ſelf muſt ſuppoſe, before the magiſtrate can exerciſe that power you con- 
tend to be veſted in him, as is evident to any one, who will put your ſyſtem 


together, and particularly weigh what you ſay. 


Wu therefore men ate put into ſuch a * as this, that the magiſtrate 
may judge what is the true religion; the magiſtrate may judge what is ſuf- | 
ficient evidence of its truth; the magiſtrate may be Judge to whom it is ten- 


dered with ſufficient evidence, and puniſh them that reject it fo propoſed with 


ſuch penalties as he alſo ſhall judge convenient, and all this by God's appoint- 
ment, and an authority received from the wiſe and benign Governor of all 
things ; ; I aſk, whether the care of mens ſouls are not taken out of their own 


hands, 
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hands, and put into the magiſtrate's ! Whether in ſuch a ſtate they can or 
will think there is any need, or that it is to any purpoſe for them to examine ? 


And whether this be a cure for the natural averſion that is in men to conſider 


and weigh matters of religion; and the Way to force, or ſo much as encourage 


them to examine? 


Bur, ſay you, © the ſalvation of all mens ſouls is better provided for, if 
« beſides the obligation that every man has to take care of his own ſoul, the 
© magiſtrate alſo be entruſted and obliged to ſee that no man neglect his own 
« ſoul, than it would be if every man were left to himſelt in that matter.” 
Whatever ground another may have to ſay this, you can have none : You who 
give ſo good reaſon why conformiſts, though ever ſo ignorant and negligent 


in examining matters of religion, cannot yet be puniſhed to make them con- 
ſider, muſt acknowledge that © ALL mens falvation is not the better provided 


« for by a power veſted in the magiſtrate,” which cannot reach the far greateſt 


part of men, which are every-where the conformiſt to the national religion. 


You that plead ſo well for the magiſtrate's not examining whether thoſe that 


conform, do it upon reaſon and conviction, but ſay it is ordinary preſumable 
they do ſo; wherein I beſeech you do you put this care of mens ſalvation that 
is placed in the magiſtrate? even in bringing them to outward conformity to 
the national religion, and there leaving them. And are the ſouls of all man- 
kind the better provided for, if the magiſtrates of the world are veſted with. 
a power to uſe force to bring men to an outward profeſſion of what they 


think the true religion, without any other care of their ſalvation ? For thither, 
and no farther, reaches their uſe of force in your way of applying it. 
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 Giveg me leave therefore to trifle with you once again, and to deſire you to- 


lay your hand upon your heart, and tell me what mankind ſhall gain by the 
change ? For I hope by this time it is not ſo much a paradox to you, that if 
the magiſtrate be commiſſioned by God to take care of mens fouls, in your 
way it takes away the care of mens fouls from themſelves in all thoſe who 
have need of this affiſtance of the magiſtrate, i. e. all thoſe who negle& to 
conſider, and are averſe to examination. Es 


ex thing more give me leave to obſerve to you, and that is, that takin 


care of mens ſouls, or taking care that they negle& not their ſouls, and 
laying penalties on them to bring them in outward profeſſion to the national 


religion, are two very different things, though in this place and elſewhere you 


confound them, and would have penal laws, requiring church-conformity, 
| paſs under the name of care of mens ſouls ; for that is the utmoſt your way of 
applying force does or can reach to; and what care is therein taken of mens 
 Touls, may be ſeen by the lives and knowledge obſervable in not a few con 
formiſts. This is not ſaid to lay any blame on conformity, but to ſhew how _ 


improperly you ſpeak, when you call penal laws made to promote confor- 


mity, and force uſed to bring men to it, a care of mens ſouls; when even the 
exacteſt obſervers, and moſt zealous advancers of co 


ligious, ignorant, and vicious, as any other men. 
IN the firſt treatiſe we heard not a ſyllable of any other uſe or end of force 


in matters of religion, but only to make men conſider. But in your ſecond, _ 
4: b | being 


nformity may be as irre- 


—_— PASS, 
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being forced to own bare-faced the puniſhing of men for their religion, you 
call it, © a vice to reject the true faith, and to refuſe to worſhip God in decent 
« ways preſcribed by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering it;“ and tell 
us, that © it is a fault which may juſtly be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, not to 
«© be of the national religion, where the true is the national religion.” To 
make this doctrine of perſecution ſeem limited, and go down the better, to 
your telling us it muſt be only where the national religion is the true, and 


that the penalties muſt be moderate and convenient; both which limitations 


having no other judge but the magiſtrate, as I have ſhewed elſewhere, are no 
limitations at all; you in words add a third, that in effect ſignifies juſt as much 
as the other two: and that is, © It there be ſufficient means of inſtruction 
provided for all for inſtructing them in the truth of it ;” of which proviſion 
the magiſtrate alſo being to be judge, your limitations leave him as free to 
uniſh all diſſenters from his own religion, as any perſecutor can wiſh : For 
what he will think ſufficient means of inſtruction, it will be hard for you 
6 N 5 


I the mean time, as far as may be gathered from what you ſay in another 


£ 


.cc 


place, we will examine what you think ſufficient proviſion for inſtructing men, 
which you have expreſſed in theſe words; For if the magiſtrate provides ſuf- 


* 


« ficiently for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects in the true religion, and then 
requires them all under convenient penalties to hearken to the teachers and 
miniſters of it, and to profeſs and exerciſe it with one accord under their 


cc 


direction in publick aſſemblies.” That which ſtumbles one at the firſt view 
of this your method of inſtruction is, that you leave it uncertain, whether 

_ diſſenters muſt farſt be inſtructed, and then profeſs ; or elſe firſt profeſs, and 
then be inſtructed in the national religion. This you will do well to be a 

little more clear in the next time; for your mentioning no inſtruction but in 


publick aſſemblies, and perhaps meaning it for a country where there is little 


other pains taken with diſſenters but the confutation and condemnation of them . 


in aſſemblies, where they are not; they muſt ceaſe to be diſſenters before they 


can partake of this ſufficient means of inſtruction. 


* 


Ap now for thoſe who do with one accord put themſelves under the direc- 


tion of the miniſters of the national, and hearken to theſe teachers of the true, 


religion : I aſk whether one half of thoſe whereof moſt of the aſſemblies are 


made up, do or can, fo ignorant as they are, underſtand what they hear from 
the pulpit? And then whether if a man did underſtand, what in many afſem- 
blies ordinarily is delivered once a week there for his inſtruction, he might 
not yet at threeſcore years end be ignorant of the grounds and principles of. 
the Chriſtian religion? Your having ſo often in your letter mentioned ſufficient 


proviſion of inſtruction, has forced theſe two ſhort queſtions from me. But 


I forbear to tell you what I have heard very ſober people, even of the church 
of England, ſay upon this occafion : For you have warned me already, that 


it ſhall be interpreted to be a quarrel to the clergy in general, if any thing ſhall 
be taken notice of in any of them worthy to be mended. I leave it to thoſe 
whoſe profeſſion it is to judge, whether divinity be a ſcience wherein men 


may be inſtructed by am harangue or two once a week, upon any ſubject at a 
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venture, which has no coherence with that which preceded, or that which 
is to follow, and this made to people that are ignorant of the firſt principles 
of it, and are not capable of underſtanding ſuch ways of diſcourſes. I am 
ſure he that ſhould think this a ſufficient means of inſtructing people in any 
other ſcience, would at the end of ſeven or twenty years find them very little 
advanced in it. And bating perhaps ſome terms and phraſes belonging to it, 
would be as far, from all true and uſeful knowledge of it as when they firſt 
began. Whether it be ſo in matters of religion, thoſe who have the oppor- 
tunity to obſerve muſt judge. And if it appear that amongſt thoſe of the na- 
tional church there be very many ſo ignorant, that there is nothing more fre- 
uent than for the miniſters themſelves to complain of it, it is manifeſt from 
thoſe of the national church, whatever may be concluded from diſſenters, 
that the means of inſtruction provided by the law, are not ſufficient, unleſs 
that be ſufficient means of inſtruction, when men of ſufficient capacity for 
other things, may live under many years, and yet know very little by. If 
you ſay it is for want of conſideration, mult not your remedy of force be uſed 
to bring them to it? Or how will the magiſtrate anſwer for it, if he uſe 
force to make diſſenters conſider, and let thoſe of his own church periſh for 
want of it? VVV VCC 
THr1s being all one can well underſtand by your ſufficient means of in- 


4 | ſtruQtion, as you there explain it, I do not ſee but men who have no averſion 
vl to be inſtructed, may yet fail of it, notwithſtanding ſuch a proviſion. Per- 


haps by « exerciſing the true religion with one accord under the direction of 
« the miniſters of it in publick aſſemblies,” you mean ſomething farther ; but 
that not being an ordinary phraſe, will need your explication to make it un- 


Of the magiſtrate's commiſſion, to uſe force in 
matters of religion. - 


SDL VANS, 


FM HOUGH in the foregoing chapter on examining your doctrine 
| concerning the magiſtrates who may or who may not uſe force in mat- 

ters of religion, we have in ſeveral places happened to take notice of the com- 
_ miſſion whereby you authorize magiſtrates to act; yet we ſhall in this cha- 
"= ter more particularly conſider that commiſſion. You tell us, “ to uſe force p. 35: 
iin matters of religion, is a duty of the magiſtrate as old as the law of nature, 

in which the magiſtrate's commiſſion lies: for the Scripture does not pro- 

“ perly give it him, but ſuppoſes it.” And more at large you give us an ac- 
count of the magiſtrate's commiſſion in theſe words: It is true indeed, the P. zi. 
= author and finiſher of our faith has given the magiſtrate no new power or 
—_ commiſſion: nor was there any need that he ſhould (if himſelf had any tem- 

= *< poralpower to give:) for he found him already, even by the law of nature, 
dhe miniſter of God to the people for good, and bearing the ſword not in 
Vo I. II. Pp p „ vain, 
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vain, i. e. vetted with coactive power, and obliged to uſe it for all the 
good purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found need- 
ful; even for the reſtraining of falſe and corrupt religion: as Job long before 
(perhaps before any of the Scriptures were written) acknowledged, when 
he faid, chap. xxxi. 26, 27, 28. that the worſhipping the ſun or the moon, 
« was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge. But though our Saviour has 
«« given the magiſtrates no new power; yet being king of kings, he expects 
« and requires that they ſhould ſubmit themſelves to his ſcepter, and uſe the 
power which always belonged to them, for his ſervice, and for the advan- 


£c 


66 
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« cing his ſpiritual kingdom in the world. And even that charity which our 


46 


great maſter ſo earneſtly recommends, and fo ſtrictly requires of all his diſ- 
ciples, as it obliges all men to ſeek and promote the good of others, as 
well as their own, eſpecially their ſpiritual and eternal good, by ſuch means 
as their ſereral places and relations enable them to uſe ; ſo does it eſpecially 
oblige the magiſtrate to do it as a magiſtrate, i. e. by that power: which 


cc 


* enables him to do it above the rate of other men. 


So far therefore is the Chriſtian magiſtrate, when he gives his helping 
hand to the furtherance of the Goſpel, by laying convenient penalties upon 
* ſuch as reject it, or any patt of it, from uſing any other means for the ſal- 

vation of mens ſouls, than what the author and finiſher of our faith has 
&« directed, that he does no more than his duty to God, to his Redeemer, and 


cc 


to his ſubjects, requires of him. 


<« CHRIST, you fay, has given no new power or - commiſſion to the ma- 


e giſtrate: and for this you give ſeveral reaſons. 1. There was no need 

that he ſhould.” Yet it ſeems ſtrange that the Chriſtian magiſtrates alone 
ſhould have an exerciſe of coactive power in matters of religion, and yet our 
Saviour ſhould ſay nothing of it, but leave them-to that commiſſion which 
Was common to them with all other magiſtrates. The Chriſtian religion in 


cafes of leſs moment is not wanting in its rules; and I know not whether you 
will not charge the New Teſtament with a great defect, if that law alone 
which teaches the only true religion, that law which all magiſtrates who are 


of the true religion, receive and embrace, ſhould ſay nothing at all of ſo ne- 


ceſſary and important a duty to thoſe who alone are in a capacity to diſcharge 


it, but leave them only to that general law of nature, which others who are 
not qualified to uſe this force have in common with them. 


THis at leaſt ſeems needful, if a new commiſſion does not, that the 


: Chriſtian magiſtrates ſhould have been inſtructed what degree of force they 
ſhould uſe, and been limited to your moderate penalties; fince for above theſe 
twelve hundred years, though they have readily enough found out your com- 


miſſion to uſe force, they never found out your moderate uſe of it, which 1 is 
that alone which you afſure us is uſeful and neceſſary. 


2. You ſay, „If our Saviour had any temporal power to give ;” whereby 


you ſeem to give this as a reaſon why he gave not the civil magiſtrate power 


to uſe force in matters of religion, that he had it not to give. You tell us in 
the ſame paragraph, that he is king of kings; and he tells us himſelf, 


That all power is given unto him in heaven and in earth,” Matt. xxviii. 


18. 
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13. so that he could have given what power, to whom, and to what pur- 

pote he had pleaſed : and concerning this there needs no if. ; 13 
3. For he found him already by the law of nature inveſted with coactive 

power, and obliged to uſe it for all the good purpoles which it might ſerve, 


« and for which it ſhould be found needful.” He found alto fathers, huſbands, 


maſters, inveſted with the diſtinct powers by the ſame law, and under the 


ſame obligation; and yet he thought it needful to preſcribe to them in the 


uſe of thoſe powers. But there was no need he ſhould do ſo to the civil ma- 


giſtrates in the uſe of their power in matters of religion; becauſe though 


tathers, huſbands, maſters, were liable to exceſs in the uſe of theirs, yet 


_ Chriſtian magiſtrates were not, as appears by their having always kept to 
thoſe moderate meaſures, which you aſſure us to be the only neceſſary and 
-Uuſeful;: 5 — | 


AND what at laſt is their commiſſion ? “ Even that of charity, which 


« obliges all men to ſeek and promote the good of others, eſpecially their 
„ ſpiritual and eternal good, by ſuch means as their ſeveral places and relations 


enable them to uſe, eſpecially magiſtrates as magiſtrates.” This duty of 


charity is well diſcharged by the magiſtrate as magiſtrate, isit not? in bring- 
ing men to an outward profeſſion of any, even of the true religion, and leaving 


them there? But, Sir, I aſk you who muſt be judge, what is for the ſpiri- 
ritual and eternal good of his ſubjects, the magiſtrate himſelf or no? If not 


he himſelf, who for him? Or can it be done without any one's judging at all? 


If he, the magiſtrate, muſt judge every where himſelf what is for the ſpiritual _ 
and eternal good of his ſubjects, as I ſee no help for it; if the magiſtrate be 
every where by the law of nature obliged to promote their ſpiritual and eternal 


200d, 1s not the true religion like to find great advantage in the world by the 
uſe of force in the magiſtrate's hands? And is not this a plain demonſtration 


that God has by the law of nature given commiſſion to the magiſtrate to uſe 
force for the promoting the true religion, ſince, as it is evident, the execution 


of ſuch a commiſſion will do ſo much more harm than good? 
To ſhew that your indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, with a general ne- 


of 


ceſſity of force, authorizes the civil power in the uſe of it, you uſe the follow- 


my 


artiſts, I ſuppoſe you will eafily grant. Give me leave therefore to aſk, 
how it does it? I ſuppoſe you will ſay, not by its direct and proper efficacy, 


the true religion in men, by its direct and proper efficacy ;) but by prevail- 


6c 


ce 


towards the bringing ſcholars or apprentices to the learning or {kill they 
are defigned to attain, be only an indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs; I 
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or the {kill of their arts and trade, if ſuch an indirect, and at a diſtance 


pray what is it that warrants and authorizes ſchoolmaſters, tutors or maſters, 
to uſe force upon their ſcholars or apprentices, to bring them to learning, 


ing words, „That force does ſome ſervice towards the making of ſcholars and P. 17. 


(for force is no more capable to work learning or arts, than the belief of 


ing upon thoſe who are deſigned for ſcholars or artiſts, to receive inſtruc- 
tion, and to apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means and helps which 
e are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be: that is, it does it 
indirectly, and at a diſtance. Well then, if all the uſefulneſs of the force f 
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« uſefulneſs. of force, together with that neceſſity of it which experience dif. 
covers will not do it? I believe you will acknowledge that even ſuch an 
uſefulneſs, together with that neceſlity, will ſerve the turn in theſe caſes. 
« But then I would fain know, why the ſame kind of uſefulneſs, joined with 
© the like neceſſity, will not as well do it in the caſe before us? I confeſs I 
ſee no reaſon why it ſhould not; nor do I believe you can aſſign any. You 
aſk here, what authorizes {choolnaſters or maſters to uſe force on their 
ſcholars and apprentices, if ſuch an indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, 
together with neceſſity, does not do it? I anſwer, neither your indirect, 
and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, nor the neceſſity you ſuppoſe of it. For J do 
not think you will fay, that any ſchoolmaſter has a power to teach, much 
leſs to uſe force on any one's child without the conſent and authority of the 


c«c 
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father: but a father, you will ſay, has a power to uſe force to correct his 


child to bring him to learning or {kill in that trade he is deſigned to; and to 
this the father is authorized by the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of force. This 


I deny, that the mere ſuppoſed uſefulneſs and neceſſity of force authorizes 
the father to uſe it; for then whenever he judged it uſeful and neceſſary for 
his fon, to prevail with him to apply himſelf to any trade, he might uſe force 
upon him to that purpoſe ; which 1 think neither you nor any body elſe will 


fay, a father has a right to do on his idle and perhaps e ſon at thirty or 


forty years old. 


THERE is then ſomething elſe in the caſe; ; and whatever it be that autho- 


rizes the father to uſe force upon his child, to make him a proficient in it, 
- authorizes him alſo to chuſe that trade, art or ſcience he would have him a 


L proficient i in : for the father can no longer uſe force upon his fon, to make 


him attain any art or trade, than he can preſcribe to him the art or trade he 


is to attain. Put your parallel now if you pleaſe: The father by the uſeful- 
neſs and neceſſity of force is authorized to uſe it upon his child, to make him 


attain any art or ſcience; therefore the magiſtrate i is authorized to uſe force 


to bring men to the true religion, becauſe it is uſeful and neceſſary. Thus 
far you have uſed it, and you think it does well. But let us go « on with 
the parallel: this uſefulneſs and neceſſity of force authorizes the father to 
uſe it, to make his ſon apply himſelf to the uſe of the means and helps 


which are proper to make him what he is deſigned to be, no longer than it 
authorizes the father to deſign what his fon hall be, and to chuſe for him the 


art or trade he ſhall be of: and fo the uſefulneſs and neceſſity you ſuppoſe in 
force to bring men to any church, cannot authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force 
any farther, than he has a right to chuſe for any one what church or reli- 


gion he ſhall be of. So that if you will ſtick to this argument, and allow 


the parallel between a magiſtrate and a father, and the right they have to 


ule force for the inſtructing of their ſubjects in religion, and children in arts, 
you mult either allow the magiſtrate to have power to chuſe what religion 


his ſubjects ſhall be of, which you have denied, or elſe that he has no power 
to uſe force to make them uſe means to be of it. 


A father being intruſted with the care and proviſion for his child, is as well 
bound in duty, as fitted by natural love and tenderneſs, to ſupply the defects 
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of his tender age. When it is born, the child cannot move itſelf for the 
eaſe and help of natural neceſſities, the parents hands muſt ſupply that ina- 
bility, and feed, cleanſe and ſwaddle it. Age having given more ſtrength, 
and the exerciſe of the limbs, the parents are diſcharged from the trouble 
of putting meat into the mouth of the child, clothing or unclothing, or 
carrying him in their arms. The fame duty and affection which required 
ſuch kind of helps to the infant, makes them extend their thoughts to other 


cares for him when he is grown a little bigger; it is not only a preſent ſup- 


port, but a future comfortable ſubſiſtence begins to be thought on: to this 
ſome art or ſcience is neceſſary, but the child's ignorance and want of proſ- 


pet makes him unable to chuſe. And hence the father has a power to 
chuſe for him, that the flexible and docile part of lite may not be ſquandered 


away, and the time of inſtruction and improvement be loſt for want of di- 


rection. The trade or art being choſen by the father, it is the exerciſe and 


induſtry of the child muſt acquire it to himſelf : but induſtry uſually want- 


ing in children, the ſpur which reaſon and foreſight gives to the endeavours 
of grown men; the father's rod and correction is fain to ſupply that want, 


to make him apply himſelf to the uſe of thoſe means and helps which are pro- 
er to make him what he is deſigned to be. But when the child is once come 


to the ſtate of manhood, and to be the poſſeſſor and free diſpoſer of his goods 
and eſtate, he is then diſcharged from this diſcipline of his parents, and they 
have no longer any right to chuſe any art, ſcience, or courſe of life for him, 


or by force to make him apply himſelf to the uſe of thoſe means which are 


proper to make him be what he deſigns to be. Thus the want of knowledge 
to chuſe a fit calling, and want of knowledge of the neceſſity of pains and 
induſtry to attain {kill in it, puts a power into the parents hands to uſe force 


where it is neceſſary to procure the application and diligence of their chil- 


dren in that, which their parents have thought fit to ſet them to; but it 
gives this power to the parents only, and to no other, whilſt they live; and 
if they die whilſt their children need it, to their ſubſtitutes ; and there it is 
ſafely placed: for ſince their want of knowledge during their nonage, makes 
them want direction; and want of reaſon often makes them need puniſh- 
ment and force to excite their endeavours, and keep them intent to the uſe of 
_ thoſe means that lead to the end they are directed to, the tenderneſs and love 
of parents will engage them to ule it only for their good, and generally to 
quit it too, when by the title of manhood they come to be above the direc- 
tion and diſcipline of children. But how does this prove that the magiſtrate 
has any right to force men to apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means and 
nelps which are proper to make them of any religion, more than it proves 
3 magiſtrate has a right to chuſe for them what religion they ſhalk 
be of? 5 55 25 ee debe ee 


To your queſtion therefore, „what is it that warrants and authorizes 


« ſchoolmaſters, tutors and maſters to uſe force upon their ſcholars. or ap- 
«« prentices?” [| anſwer, a commiſſion from the father or mother, or thoſe 


who ſupply their places; for without that no indirect, or at a diſtance uſeful- 


nels, or ſuppoſed neceſſity, could authorize them, 


Bur 
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Bur then you will aſk, Js it not this uſefulneſs and neceſſity that gives this 
power to the f:ther and mother ? 1 grant it. I would fain know then, ſay 
you, why the fame uſefulneſs joined with the like neceſſity, will not as well 


do in the caſe before us?” And I, Sir, will as readily tell you : becauſe the 


underſtanding of the parents is to ſupply the want of it in the minority of their 


children; and therefore they have a right not only to uſe force to make their 


children apply themſelves to the means of acquiring any art or trade, but to 
chuſe allo the trade or calling they ſhall be of. But when being come out of 
the ſtate of minority, they are ſuppoſed of years of diſcretion to chuſe what 


they will deſign themſelves to be, they are allo at liberty to judge what ap- | 
_ plication and "induſtry they will uſe for the attaining of it; and then how 


negligent ſoever they are in the uſe of the means, how averſe ſoever to 
inſtruction or application, they are paſt the correction of a ſchoolmaſter, and 


their parents can no longer chuſe or deſign for them what they ſhall be, nor 


« ule force to prevail with them to apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means 
and helps which are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be.” He 


that imagines a father or tutor may ſend his fon to ſchool at thirty or forty years 
old, and order him to be whipped there, or that any indirect, and at a diſtance 
uſefulneſs will authorize him to be ſo uſed, will be thought fitter to be ſent 


thither himſelf, and there to receive due correction. 


Wurd you have conſidered, it is otherwiſe in the caſe of the magiſtrate 
uſipg force your way in matters of religion ; that there his underſtanding 1s 
not to ſupply the defect of underſtanding in his ſubje&s, and that only for 
2 time; that he cannot chule for any of his ſubjects what religion he ſhall 


be of, as you yourſelf confeſs ; and that this power of the magiſtrate, if it 
be, as is chimed by you, over men of all ages, parts and endowments, you 


will perhaps © ſee ſome reaſon why it ſhould not do in the caſe before us, as 


« well as in that of ſchoolmaſters and tutors, though you believe I cannot aſ- 
6c {151 any. 
O 


23 


But, Sir, will your indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, together 
with your ſuppoſed neceſſity, authorize the maſter of the ſhoe-makers com- 


pany to take any one who comes in his hands, and puniſh him for not being of 
the ſhoe-makers company, and not coming to their guild, when he, who has 
a right to chuſe of what trade and company he will be, thinks it not his intereſt 
to be a ſhoe-maker? Nor can he or any body elſe imagine that this force, this 
puniſhment is uſed to make him a good ſhoe- maker, when it is ſeen and 
avowed that the puniſhments ceaſe, and they are free from it who enter 
_ themſelves of the company, whether they are really ſhoe- makers, or in ear- 
neſt apply themſelves to be fo or no. How much it differs from this, that 
the magiſtrate ſhould puniſh men for not being of his church, who chuſe 
not to "ek of it, and when they are once entered into the communion of it, are 
puniſhed no more, though they are as ignorant, unſkilful, and unpractiſed in 
the religion of it as before: how much, I ſay, this differs from the caſe I 
' propoſed, I leave you to conſider. For after all your pretences of uſing 
force for the ſalvation of ſouls, and conſequently to make men really Chriſtians, 


you are fain to allow, and you give reaſons for it, that force is uſed only to 


thoſe who are out of your church: but whoever are once in it, are free from 


force, 
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„ force, whether they be really Chriſtians, and apply themſelves to thoſe things 
1 Which are for the ſalvation of their ſouls, or no. 
„ As to what you ſay, that whether they chuſe it or no, they ought to chuſe 
ms it; for your magiſtrate's religion is the true religion, that is the queſtion be- 
g tween you and them: but be that as it will, if force be to be uſed in the caſe, 
I have proved that be the magiſtrate's religion true or falſe, he, whilſt be be- 
768 lieves it to be true, is under an obligation to uſe force, as if it were true. 
=_ Bu i ſince you think your inſtance of children ſo weighty and preſſing, give 
? me leave to return you your queſtion; I aſk you then, are not parents as 
4 much authorized to teach their children their religion, as they are to teach 
Fr them their trade, when they have deſigned them to it? May they not as law- 
% fully correct them to make them learn their catechiſe, or tne principles of 
y their religion, as they may to make them learn Clenard's grammar ? Or may 
L they not uſe force to make them go to mals, or whatever they believe to be 
a7 the worſhip of the true relig:on, as to go to ſchool, or to learn any art or 
I trade? If they may, as I think you will not deny, unlets you will fay, that 
1 none but orthodox parents may teach their children any religion: if they 


may, I ſay then, pray tell me a reaſon, if your arguments from the diſcipline 
of children be good, why the magiſtrate may not uſe force to bring men to 
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5 his religion, as well as parents may uſe force to inſtruct children, and bring 
1 them up in theirs? When you have conſidered this, you will perhaps find 
115 ſome difference between the ſtate of children and grown men, betwixt thoſe 
. under tutelage, and thoſe who are free and at their own diſpoſal; and be in- 


_ clined to think that thoſe reaſons which ſubject children in their non-age to 
the uſe of force, may not, nor do concern men at years of diſcretion. - 
You tell us farther, “ that commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining A: p. 18: 
of all the benefits which political government can yield: and therefore if _ 
4h « the ſpiritual and eternal intereſts of men may any way be procured or ad- 
EL « vanced by political government, the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts 
3 © mult in all reaſon be received amongſt the ends of civil ſociety, and fo 
„ conſequently fall within the compal: of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction.” Con- 
cerning the extent of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction, and the ends of civil ſociety, 
whether the author or you have begged the queſtion, which is the chief buſi- 
neſs of your 56th and two or three following pages, I ſhall leave it to the readers 
to judge, and bring the matter, if you pleaſe, to a thorter iſſue. The queſtion is, 
whether the magiſtrate has any power to interpoſe force in matters of religion, 
or for the ſalvation of fouls? The argument againſt it is, that civil ſocieties are 
not conſtituted for that end, and the magiſtrate cannot ule force for ends for. 
which the commonwealth was not conſtituted. © 
Tur end of a commonwealth conſtituted can be ſuppoſed no other, than 
what men in the conflitution of, and entering into it propoſed ; and that 
could be nothing but protection from ſich injuries from other men, which 
they deſiring to avoid, nothing but force could prevent or remedy : all things 
but this being as well attainable by men living in neighbourhood without the 
bonds of a commonwealth, they could propoſe to themſelves no other thin: 
but this in quitting their natural liberty, and putting themſelves under the 
5 W e. Ahodin 4 1 | umpirage, 
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5 2 age of a civil ſovereign, who therefore had the force of all the members 
of the commonwealth put into his hands, to make his decrees to this end be 
obeyed. Now fince no man, or fociety of men can by their opinions in 
religion, or ways of worſhip, do any man who differed from them, any in- 
jury, which he could not avoid or redreſs, if he defired it, without the help 

of force; the puniſhing any opinion in religion, or ways of worſhip by the 
force given the magiſtrate, could not be intended by thoſe who conſtituted 


or entered into the Common Wealth and fo could be no end of it, but quite 


the contrary. For force from a ſtronger hand to bring a man to a religion, 


which another thinks the true, being an injury which in the ſtate of nature 


every one would avoid, protection from ſuch injury is one of the ends of a 
common w ealth, and fo every man has a right to Toleration. 


Ir you will ſay, that commonwealths, are not voluntary ſocieties conſlituted 


Dy men, and by men frecly entered into, I ſhall defire you to prove it. 


Ix the mean time allowing it you for good, that commonwealths are con- 


ſtituted by God for ends which he has appointed, without the conſent and 


contrivance of men: If you ſay, that one of thoſe ends is the propagation 


of the true religion, and the ſalvation of mens ſouls; I ſhall deſite you to 


ſhew me any ſuch end expreſsly appointed by God in revelation ; which 
ſince as you confeſs, you cannot do, you have recourſe to the general law of 


nature; and What is that? The law of reaſon, whereby every one 1s com- 


miſſioped to do good. Ard the propagating the true religion for the falva- | 
tion of mens ſouls, being doing good, you ſay, the civil ſovereigns are com- 
miſſioned and required by that law to uſe their force for thoſe ends. But 
fince by this law all civil ſovereigns are commiitioned and obliged alike to 
uſe their coactive power for the propagating the true religion, and the ſalva- 
tion of ſouls; and it is not poſſible for them to execute ſuch a commiſſion, 
or obey that law, but by uſing force to bring men to that religion which 
they judge the true; by which uſe of force, much more harm than good 
would be done towards the propagating the true religion in the world, as 1 
have ſhewed eliewhere: therefore no ſuch commiſſion, whoſe execution 
would do more harm than good, more hinder than promote the end for 


which it is ſuppoſed given, can be a commiſſion from God by the law of 


nature. And this I ſuppoſe may ſatisfy you about the end of civil ſocieties 


or commonwealths, and anſwer what you lay SORIA, the ends attainable 
by them. 


Bor that you may not think the great poſition of yours, ch | is 10 often 


uſhered in with doubtleſs, for which you imagine you have ſufficient warrant 


in a miſapplied ſchool- maxim, is paſt over too lightly, and is not ſufficiently 
_ anſwered; I ſhall give you that farther ſatisfaction. 


You fay, civil ſocieties are inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits which 


civil ſociety or political government can yield;” and the reaſon you give for it, 


in vain: and therefore“ if I except any of thoſe benefits, I ſhall be obliged 
to admit that the power of attaining them was given in vain.” And if I do 
admit it, no harm will follow 1 in human affairs: or if I may borrow an elegant 


expreſſion 


becauſe 1 it has hitherto been univerſally acknowledged that no power is given 


* the ſpiritual and eternal intereſts of men may any way be procured or ad- 
ol 


=, 


time it prejudices a far greater number in their civil intereſts; can with reaſon 
be reckoned among the ends of civil ſociety. : 
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expreſſion of yours out of the foregoing leaf, © the fortune of Europe does not 
« turn upon it.” In the voluntary inſtitution, and beſtowing of power, there 
is no abſurdity of inconvenience at all, that power, ſufficient for ſeveral ends, 
ſhould be limited by thoſe that give the power only to one or ſome part of 
them. The power which a general, commanding a potent army has, may 
be enough to take more towns than one from the enemy; or to ſuppreſs a 


domeſtick ſedition, and yet the power of attaining thoſe benefits, which is in_ 


his hand, will not authorize him to employ the force of the army therein, if 
he be. commiſſioned only to beſiege and take one certain place. So it is in a 
commonwealth. The power that is in the civil ſovereign is the force of all 


the ſubjects of the commonwealth, which ſuppoſing it ſufficient for other 
ends, than the preſerving the members of the commonwealth in peace from 


481 


injury and violence: yet if thoſe who gave him that power, limited the ap- 5 


plication of it to that ſole end, no opinion of any other benefits attainable by 


it can authorize him to uſe it otherwiſe. „ 

Ou Saviour tells us expreſsly, that “all power was given him in heaven 
« and earth,” Mat. xxviii. 11. By which power I imagine you will not ſay, 
« that the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt” of thoſe men whom you think need 


the help of political force, and of all other men too, could not any way be pro- 
cured or advanced; and yet if you will hear him in another-place, you will 
find this power, which being all power, could certainly have wrought on all 
men, limited to a certain number: he ſays, “thou haſt given him, [i. e. thy 
* Son] power over all fleſh, that he ſhould give eternal life to as many as thou 
„ haſt given him,” John xvii. 2. Whether your univerſally acknowledged 
maxim of logick be true enough to authorize you to ſay, that any part of this 
power was given him in vain, and to enable you to draw conſequences from it, 


you were belt ſee. 


« yancing the ſpiritual intereſt” of ſome few ſubjects of a commonwealth, 


therefore force was to be employed to that end - yet that will ſcarce make good _ 
this doctrine of yours; © doubtleſs, commonwealths are inſtituted for the at- P. 56. 


taining all thoſe benefits which political government can yield ; therefore if 


vanced by political government, the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts 


diſtance, or by accident, may do ſome ſervice that way, whilſt at the ſame 


« THAT commonwealths are inſtituted for thoſe ends, viz. forthe procuring, 


Vor. II . 20 1 llacriſee 


Bur were your maxim fo true that it proved, that ſince it might © in- 
directly and at a diſtance” do ſome ſervice towards the“ procuring or ad- 


mult in all reaſon be reckoned among the ends of civil ſocieties, and ſo con- 
** ſequently fall within the compaſs of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction.“ For grant- 
ing it true that © commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining all thoſe be- 
« nefits which political government can yield,” it doesnot follow* that the pro- 
< curing and advancing the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt” of ſome few members 
of the commonwealth by an application of power, which indirectly, and at a 


_ < preſerving, and advancing mens civil intereſts, you ſay, No man will deny. To P. 55. 
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« religion ; becauſe theſe are benefits fome way or other attainable by thoſe 
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«cient. impediment : and that will be fo in other caſes.” To which you reply, 
Nor will it follow from hence, that all ſocieties are inſtituted for one and 

« the ſame end, (as you imagine it will) unleſs you ſuppoſe all ſocieties ena- 
bled by the — they ace endued with to attain the ſame end, which I 
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facrifice therefore theſe civil intereſts of a great number of people, which 


are the allowed ends of the commonwealths, to the uncertain expeCtation of 


ſome ſervice to be done indirectly and at a diſtance to a far leſs number, as 

experience has always ſhewed thoſe really converted to the true religion b. y 
force to be, if any at all; cannot be one of the ends of the commonwealts, 
Though the advancing of the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt be of infinite ad- 
vantage to the perſons who receive that benefit, yet if it can be thought a 
benefit to the commonwealth when it is procured them with the diminiſh- 
ing or deſtroying the civil intereſts of great numbers of their fellow-citizene, 


then the ravaging of an enemy, the plague, or a famine, may be ſaid to bring 


a benefit to the commonwealth : for either of theſe may indirectly and at a 


Giltance do ſome ſervice towards the advancing or procuring the {pirituat and 
eternal intereſt of fome of thoſe who ſuffer in it. 


in the two latter paragraphs you except againſt my want of exactneſs, in 
ſetting down your opinion J am arguing againſt. IIad it been any way to 
take off the force of what you ſay, or that the be could have been miſicd 


by my words in any part of the queſtion I was arguing againſt, you had had 


_ reajon to complain: if not, you had done better to have entertained the rea- 
der with a clearer anſwer to my argument, than ſpent your ink and his tims 
needleſſly, to ſhew ſuch niceneſs. E 

Mr argument is as good againſt your tenet in your own words, as in mine 

Which you except againſt: your words are, *“ doubtleſs commonwealths are 

cc 


inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits which political government can 
yield ; and therefore if the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of men may any way 


be procured or advanced by political government, the procuring and ad- 


vancing thoſe intereſts muſt in all reaſon be reckoned amongſt the ends of 
civil ſocieties.” 


To which I anſwered, = ir this be ſo, Then this poſition muſt be 
true, viz. That all ſocieties whatſoever are inſtituted for the attaining all 
the benefits that they may any way yield; there being nothing peculiar to 


cc 


cc 


ſame end, i. e. for the attaining all the benefits that they can any way yield. 


commonwealth and an army, or between a family and the Eaſt-India 
company; all which have hitherto been thought diſtinct ſorts of ſocieties, 


„ inſtituted for different ends. If your hypotheſis hold good, one of the 


cc 


ends of the ſamily muſt be to preach the Goſpel, and adminiſter the ſa- 
„ craments ; and one buſineſs of an army to teach languages, and propagate 


ſocieties : unleſs you take want of commiſſion and authority to be a ſuffi- 
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« helieve 


civil ſociety in the caſe, why that ſociety ſhould be inſtituted for the attain- : 
ing all the benefits it can any way yield, and other ſocieties not. By which 
argument it will follow, that all ſocieties are inſtituted for one and the 


By which account there will be no difference between church and ſtate, a 
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that end, 
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believe no man hitherto did ever aftirm. And therefore, notwithſtanding 


« this poſition, there may be {till as great a difference as you pleaſe between 
church and Nate, a commonwealth and an army, or between a family and 


for different ends, ſo are they likewiſe furniſhed with different powers pro- 
% portionate to their reſpective ends.” In which the reafon you give to de- 


{troy my inference, I am to thank you for, if you underſtood the force of it, 


it being the very ſame I bring to ſhew that my inference from your way of 
arguing is good. I ſay, that from your way of reaſonings about the ends of 


government, It would follow that all ſocieties were inſtituted for one and 


the fame end; unleſs you take want of commiſſion and authority to be a ſuf- 
« ficient impediment.” And you tell me here it will not follow, < unleſs I 
« ſuppoſe all ſocieties enabled by the power they are endued with, to attain the 
« ſame end;” which in other words is, unleſs I ſuppoſe all who have in 
their hands the force of any focicty, to have all of them the ſame commiſſion. 

THE natural force of all the members of any ſociety, or of thoſe who by 


the ſociety can be procured to aſſiſt it, is in one ſenſe called the power of 
that ſociety. This power or force is generally put into ſome one or few per- 
ſons hands with direction and authority how to uſe it; and this in another 


ſenſe is called alſo the power of the ſociety: and this is the power you here 


| ſpeak of, and in theſe following words, viz. © Several ſocieties, as they are 
« inſtituted for different ends; ſo likewiſe are they furniſhed with different 


powers proportionate to their reſpective ends.” The power therefore of any 
ſociety in this ſenſe, is nothing but the authority and direction given to thoſe 
that have the management of the force or natural power of the ſociety, how 
and to what ends to uſe it, by which commiſſion the ends of ſocieties are 
known and diſtinguiſhed. So that all ſocieties wherein thoſe who are intruſted 


with the management of the force or natural power of the ſociety, have com- 


miſſion and authority to uſe the force or natural power of the ſociety to attain 


the ſame benefits, are inſtituted for the ſame end. And therefore, if in all 
ſocieties, thoſe who have the management of the force or natural power of 
the ſociety, are commiſſioned or authorized to uſe that force to attain all the 


benefits attainable by it, all ſocieties are.inſtituted to the ſame end: and ſo 
what I faid will ſtill be true, viz. That a family and an army, a common- 
« wealth and a church, have all the fame end. And if your hypotheſis hold 
good, one of the ends of a family muſt be to preach the Gof] pe), and admi- 

niſter the ſacraments; and one buſineſs of an army to teach languages, 


able by thoſe ſocieties ; unleſs you take want of commiſſion and authorit 
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you alſo ſhew, that thoſe to whom the manage— 


a 5 - - — . © 
ment of the force of the ſociety is intruſted, are commiſſioned to uſe it to 
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the Eaſt-India company. Which ſeveral ſocieties, as they are inſtituted 


and propagate religion, becauſe theſe are benefits ſome way or other attain- 


55-20 be a ſufficient impediment ; and that will be ſo too in other caſes.” To 
which you have ſaid nothing but what does confirm it, which you will a 
little better fee, when you have conſidered that any benefit attainable by 


force or natural power of a ſociety, does not prove the ſociety to be inſti- 
tuted for that end, till 
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Ihr AND therefore to your next paragraph, I ſhall think it anſwer enough to 
_- print here {ide by fide with 1 it, that paragraph of mine to which you intended 
4 it as an anſwer. 

i L. II. p. 421. © It is a benefit to have L. III. p. 58. To your next 
bl . true knowledge and philoſophy embraced paragraph, after what has al- 
1 « and aſſented to, in any civil ſociety or ready been ſaid, I think it may 
Wi! « government. But will you ſay, there- ſuffice to ſay as follows. Though 
= « fore, that it is a benefit to the ſociety, perhaps the peripatetick philo- 
1 or one of the ends of government, that ſophy may not be true, (and 
Wl « all who are not peripateticks ſhould be perhaps it is no great matter, if 
. & puniſhed, to make men find out the truth, it be not) yet the true religion is 
4488 and profeſs it? This indeed might be undoubtedly true. And though 
bt 66 thought: a fit way to make ſome men em- perhaps a great many have not 
bil _ ** brace the peripatetick philoſophy, but not time, nor parts to ſtudy that 
1 « a proper way. to find the truth. For per- philoſophy, (and perhaps it maj 
bh „ haps the peripatetick philoſophy may not be no great matter neither, if 
FF be true; perhaps a great many have not they have not) yet all that have 
Walk time, nor parts to ſtudy it; perhaps a the true religion duly tendered 
„ «« great many who, have ſtudied it, cannot them, have time, and all, but 
288 be convinced of the truth of it: and idiots and madmen, have parts 
= « therefore it cannot be a benefit to the likewiſe to ſtudy it, as much as 
1 « commonwealth, nor one of the ends of it, it is neceſſary for them to ſtudy 
* « that theſe members of the ſociety ſhould it. And though perhaps a great 
N be diſturbed, and diſeaſed to no purpoſe, many who have ſtudied that 
Wh! «© when they are guilty of no fault. For philoſophy cannot be convinced 
7% « juſt the ſame reaſon, it cannot be a bene- of the truth of it, (which per- 
1 fit to civil ſociety, that men ſhould be haps is no great wonder) yet no 
WM « puniſhed in Denmark for not being Lu- man ever ſtudied the true reli- 
wo « therans, in Geneva for not being Calvi- gion with ſuchcareanddiligence_ 
. « niſts, and in Vienna for not being Papiſts, as he might and ought to uſe, 
Wl lh as a means to make them find out the true and with an honeſt mind, but he 
1 religion. For fo, upon your grounds, men was convinced of the truth of it. 
i muſt be treated in thoſe places as well as And that thoſe who cannot o- 
. « in England, for not being of the church therwiſe be brought to do this, 
Mi « of England, And then, I beſeech you, ſhall be a little diſturbed and 
1 conſider the great benefit will accrue to diſeaſed to bring them to it, I 
14 men in ſociety by this method; and I ſup- take to be the intereſt, not only | 
1 poſe it will be ahard thing for you to prove, of thoſe particular perſons who 
1 That ever civil governments were inſtitut= by this means may be brought 
1 «« ed to puniſh men for not being of this or into the way of ſalvation, but of 
ili that ſect in religion; however by acci- the commonwealth likewiſe, 
11 dent, indirectly and at a diſtance, it may upon theſe two accounts. 

1 be an occaiion to one perhaps of a thou= 1. Becauſe the true religion, 
Well « ſand, or an hundred, to ſtudy that con- which this method propagates, | 
14 6 troverſy, which is all you expect from it. makes good men; and good men 
| . — — are 
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I it be a benefit, pray tell me what benefit 


it is. A civil benefit it cannot be. For 


nefit to be in danger to be driven into a 
wrong way. For if in all differing ſects, | 
one is in the wrong, it is a hundred to 


TorrRaTION. 


are always the beſt ſubjects, or 
members of the commonwealth; 


«© mens civil intereſts are diſturbed, injured, not only as they do more ſincere- 
« and impaired by it. And what ſpiritual ly and zealouſly promote the 
« benefit that can be to any multitude of publick good than other men ; 
men to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a but likewiſe in regard of the fa- 
« falſe or erroneous profeſſion, I would have vour of God, which they often 
« you find out; unleſs it_be a ſpiritual be- procure to the ſocietiesof which 


they are members. And, 


2. Becauſe this care in any 
commonwealth, of God's ho- 


« one but that from which any one diſſents, nour and mens ſalvation, inti- 
© and is puniſhed for diſſenting from, is the tles it to his ſpecial protection 
„ Wrong. | 


and bleſſing. So that where 


this method is uſed, it proves. 


both a ſpiritual and a civil bene- 
fit to the commonwealth. 


ov tell 7 us, the true religion 18 undoubtedly true. II you had told us 
too, who is undoubtedly judge of it, you had put all paſt doubt: but till you 
will be pleaſed to determine that, it would be undoubtedly true, that the 


king of Denmark is as undoubtedly judge of it at Copenhagen, and the empe- 


ror at Vienna, as the king of England in this iſland: I do not ſay they judge 
as right, but they are by as much right judges, and therefore have as much 
right to punith thoſe who diflent from Lutheraniſm and Popery in thoſe 
countries, as any other civil magiſtrate has to puniſh any Diſſenters from the 


national religion any where elſe. And who can deny but theſe briars and 


thorns laid in their way by the penal laws of thoſe countries, may do ſome 
ſervice indirectly and at a diſtance, tv bring men there ſeverely and impartially 
to examine matters of religion, and ſo to embrace the truth that muſt ſave 
them, which the bare ontward profeſſion of any religion in the world will 
not do? %%%%ͤ . 5 5 
„Tuls true religion which is undoubtedly true, you tell us too, never any 
body ſtudied with ſuch care and diligence as he might and ought to uſe, and 


„with an honeſt mind, but he was convinced of the truth of it.“ 


Ir you will reſolve it in your ſhort circular way, and tell me ſuch diligence 
as one ought to ule, is ſuch diligence as brings one to be convinced, it is a 
queſtion too eaſy to be aſked, If I ſhould deſire to know plainly what is to be 


underſtood by it, it would be a queſtion. too hard for you to anſwer, and 


therefore I ſhall not trouble you with demanding what this diligence which 


a man may and ought to ule, is; nor what you mean by an honeſt mind. I 


only aſk you, whether force, your way applied, be able to produce them? 
that ſo the commonwealth may have the benefits you propoſe from mens 
being convinced of, and conſequently embracing, the true religion, which you 


ſay 5 body can miſs, Who is brought to that diligence, and that honeſt 


Tun 
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Tur benefits to the commotrgreatth are, I. © That the true religion that 
this method propagates, makes good men, and good men are always the beſt 
« ſubjects, and often procure the favour of God to we {ocicty they are mem- 
bers of,” Bring forward enough to grant that nothing contributes ſo much 
to the benefit of a ſociety, as that it be mace up of good men, I began pre- 
ſently to give into your method, which promiſes ſo ſure a way to make men ſo 
{indy the true religion, that they cannot miſs the being convinced of the truth 
of it, and fo hardly avoid being really of the true religion, and conſequently 

good men. But that I might not miſtake in a thing of that conſequence, I 
be gan to Lok about in thoſe countries where force has been made uſe of to 
propagate \ what you allowed to be the true religion, and found complaints of as 
great a ſcarcity of good men there, as in other places. A friend whom I diſ- 
courſed on th.s point, ſaid, It might poſſibly be that the world had not yet 
had the benefit of your method : becauſe law-makers had not yet been able 
to find that juſl temper of penalties on which your propagation of the true 
religion was built; and that thereſore it was great pity you had not yet diſ- 
covered this great ſecret, but it was to be hoped you would. Another, who 
ſtood by, faid he did not ſee how your method could make men it wrought 
on, and brought to conformity, better than others, unleſs corrupt nature 
with 1mpunity were like to produce better men in one outward profeſſion 
than in another, To which I replied, That we did not look on conformiſts 
through a due medium ; for if we did, with you, allow it preſumeable that 
all who conformed did it upon conviction, the cre could be no Juſt complaint 
of the ſcarcity of good men: and fo we got over that difficulty. 

Tur ſecond benefit you ſay your ule of force brings to the commonwealth, 
Pe « That this care in any commonwealth, of God's honour and mens 
« ſalvation, intitles it to his ſpecial protection and blefling.” Then certain] 
all commonwealths, that have any regard to the protection and bleſſing of God, 
will not neglect to intitle themielves to it, by uſing of force to promote that 
religion they believe to be true, But 1 beſeech you what care 1s this of the 
honour of God, and mens ſalvation, you ſpeak of? Is it, as you have owned 
it, a care by penalties to make men outwardly conform, and without any far- 
ther care or inquiry to preſume that they do it upon conviction, and with a 
fincere embracing of, and obedience to the truth ? But if the honour of God, 
and mens ſalvation, conſiſts not in an out ward conformity to any religion, but 
in ſomething farther; what blefling they may expect whoſe care goes ſo far, 
and then preſume the reſt, which is the hardeſt part, and therefore leaſt to be 
preſumed, the Prophet Jeremy, Chap. XIviii. IO, will tell YOu, who ſays, 

Curſed be he that does the work of the Lord negligently :” which thoſe 
who think it is the magiſtrate's buſineſs to uſe force to bring men heartily to 
embrace the truth that muſt fave them, were beſt ſeriouſly to conſider. 

YouR next paragraph containing nothing but poſitions of yours, which 
you ſuppoſe elſewhere proved, and I eltewhere examined, It 18 not fit the 
reader ſhould be troubled any farther about them. 
| I once knew a gentleman, who having cracked himſelf with an ungo- 
vernable ambition, could never afterwards bear the place he aimed at men- 
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tioned without ſhewing marks of his diſtemper. I know not what the mat- 
ter is, that when there comes in your way but the mention of ſecular power 
in your or eccleſiaſticks hands, you cannot contain yourſelf : we have inſtances 
of it in other parts of your letter; and here again you fall into a fit, which P. 60. 
ſince it produces rather marks of your breeding, than arguments for your caule, 
J ſhall leave them as they are to the reader, if you can make them go down 
with him for reaſons ſtom a grave man, or for a ſober anſwer to what I ſay in 
thit and the following paragraph. Es 
Moucn-wHAT of the ſome ſize is your ingenious reply to what I ſay in the P. 6+. 
next paragraph, viz. “ That commonwealths, or civil ſocieties and govern- 
ments, if you will believe the judicious Mr. Hooker, are, as St. Peter calls 
« them, 1 Pet. ii. 13. avYpwrivy lis, the contrivance and inſtitution of 
«© man.” To which your ſmartly reply, for your choler was up, © it is well 
« for St. Peter that he had the judicious Mr. Hooker on his ſide.“ And it 
would have been well for you too to have ſeen that Mr. Hooker's authority was 
made uſe of not to confirm the authority of St. Peter, but to confirm that 
ſenſe I gave of St. Peter's words, which is not {o clear in our tranſlation, but 
that there are thoſe who, as I doubt not but you know, do not allow of it. 
But this being ſaid when paſſion it ſeems rather employed your wit than your 
judgment, though nothing to the purpoſe, may yet perhaps indirectly and at a 
diſtance do ſome ſervice. „ . „„ 
AND now, Sir, if you can but imagine that men in the corrupt ſtate of na- 
ture might be authorized and required by reaſon, the law of nature, to avoid 
the inconveniencies of that ſtate, and to that purpoſe to put the power of go- 
verning them into ſome one or more men's hands, in ſuch forms, and under 
ſuch agreements as they ſhould think fit; (Which governors fo ſet over them for 
a good end by their own choice, though they received all their power from 
thoſe, who by the law of nature had a power to conter 1t on them, may 
very fitly be called powers ordained of God, being choten and appointed by 
thoſe who had authority from God ſo to do: for he that receives commiſ- 
ſion, limited according to the diſcretion of him that gives it, from another 
who had authority from his prince ſo to do, may truly be ſaid, fo far as his 
_ commiſſion reaches, to be appointed or ordained by the prince himſelf.) It 
may ſerve as an anſwer to your two next paragraphs, and to ſhew that there 
is no oppoſition or difficulty im all that St. Peter, St. Paul, or the judicious - 
Mr. Hooker ſays, nor any thing, in what either of them ſays, to your pur- 
poſe. And though it be tiue, thoſe powers that are, are ordained of God; 
yet it may nevertheleſs be true, that the power any one has, and the ends for 
which he has it, may be by the contrivance and appointment of men. 
To my ſaying, © ine ends of commonwealths appointed by the inſtitutors 
of them, could not be their ſpiritual and eternal intereſt, becauſe they 
could not ſtipulate about thoſe one with another, nor ſubmit this intereft 
* to the power of the ſociety, or any ſovereign they thould ſet over them.” 
Lou reply, © very true, Sir; but they can ſubmit to be puniſhed in their tem- P. 62, 
«« poral intereſt, if they deſpiſe or neglect thoſe greater intereſts.” How the 
can ſabmit to be puniſhed by any men in their temporal intereſt, for that which 
— 1 
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they cannot ſubmit to be judged by any man, when you can ſhew, I ſhall 
admire your politicks. Beſides, if the compact about matters of religion, be, 
that thoſe ſhould be puniſhed in their temporal, who neglect or deſpiſe their 
eternal intereſt; who I beſcech you 1s by this agreement rather to be puniſhed, 
a ſober Diſſenter, who appears concerned for religion and his ſalvation, or 
an irreligious prophane or debauched Conformiſt? By ſuch as deſpiſe or ne- 


glect th ofe greater intereſts, 5 you here mean only Diſſenters from the national 
religion: for thoſe oniy you punith, though you repreſent them under ſuch a 


deſcription as belongs not peculiarly to them but that matters not, o long as 
it beſt ſuits your occaſion. 


In your next paragraph you wonder at my news from the Weſt-Indics, 


ſuppoſe becauſe you found it not in your books of Europe or Aiia. Bur 
whatever you may think, I aſſure you all the world is not Mile-end. But 
that you may be no more ſurprized with news, let me aſk you, whether it 
be not poſſible that men, to whom the rivers and woods afforded the ſponta- 


neous proviſions of life, and fo with no private poſſeſſions of land, had no en- 


larged defires after riches or power, ſhould live together in ſociety, make one 
people of one language under one Chieftain, who ſhall have no other power 


but to command them in time of common war againſt their common enemies, 


without any municipal laws, judges, or any perſon with ſuperiority eſtabliſhed 
amongſt them, but ended all their private differences, if any aroſe, by the ex- 


tempory determination of their neighbours, or of arbitrators choſen by the 
parties. I aſk you, whether in ſuch a commonwealth the Chieftain who was 


the only man of authority amongtt them, had any power to uſe the force of the 
commonwealth to any other end but the defence of it 9 an enemy, agaen 
other benefits were attainable by it? 


Tux paragraph of mine to which you mean your next for an anſwer, ſhall 
anſwer for itſelf. 


„ and the reaſon you give, is, for the authority of the 
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L. II. p. 424. You quote the author's argument, 
which he brings to prove that the care of ſouls is not 


committed to the magiſtrate, in theſe words: It is not 
committed to him by God, becauſe i it appears not that 


cc 


God has ever given any ſuch authority to one man over 


another, as to compel any one to his religion. This, 
when firſt I read it, I confeſs I thought a good argu- | 


ment. But you ſay, this is quite beſide the buſineſs; 


magiſtate is not authority to compel any one to his 
religion, but only an authority to procure all his 


ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation, 


and to procure withal, as much as in him lies, that 


none remain ignorant of it, &c. I fear, Sir, you for- 


get yourſelf, The author was not writing againſt your 
new hypotheſis, before it was known in the world. 


He may be excufed, if he had not the gitt of prophecy, 


«ce to 


L. III. p. 63. 


As to your next 
paragraph, I think 


 Imight now whol- 


ly paſs it over. I 


_ ſhall only tell you, 


that as I have of- 
ten heard, ſoI hope 


I ſhall always hear 


of © religion eſta- 


& bliſhed by law.” 
For though the 


magiſtrate's autho- 


rity can“ add no 


force or ſanction 
« to any religion, 


„ whether true or 
« falle, 
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ends not to have that done, which with penalties it 


«« to argue againſt a notion which was not vet ſtarted. “ falſe, nor any 
« He had in view only the laws hitherto made, and the © thing to the 
« puniſhments, in matters of religion, in uſe in the world, *. truth or validi- 
„The penalties, as I take it, are laid on men for being © ty of luis own, 

of different ways of religion: which, what is it other „ or any religi- 
« but to compel them to relinquiſh their own, and to con- on whatlocver,” 
« form themſelves to that from which they differ? If yet I think it may 
« this be not to compel them to the magiſtrate's religion, do much toward 
« pray tell us what is? This muſt be neceſſarily ſo un- the upholdipg and 
« deritood ; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that the law in- preterving the true 
cc 


religion within his 


« commands to be done; or that puniſhments are not juriſdiction; and 


« compulſion, not that compulſion the author com- inthat reſpect may 


« plains of. The law ſays, Do this, and live; embrace properly enough 
« this doctrine, conſorm to this way of worſhip, and be ſaid to eftablitli 
ee be at eaſe and free; or elſe be fined, impriſoned, ba- it. 

« niſhed, burned. If you can ſhew among the laws that 5 : 
have been made in England concerning religion, and I think I may ſay any 


„ where elſe, any one that puniſhes men for not having impartially examined 


« the religion they have embraced or refuſed, I think I may yield you the 
« cauſe. Law-makers have been generally wiſer than to make laws that coul 
«© not be executed: and therefore their laws were againſt Nonconformiſts; 


Which could be known; and not for impartial examination, which could 
not. It was not then beſide the author's buſineſs, to bring an argument 
e againſt the perſecutions here in faſhion. He did not know that any one, 


« who was ſo free as to acknowledge that the magiſtrate has not an autho- 


« rity to compel any one to his religion, and thereby at once, as you have done, 
« give up all the laws now in force againſt the Diſſenters, had yet rods in 
« {ſtore for them, and by a new trick would bring them under the lath of the 
law, when the old pretences were too much exploded to ſerve any longer. 


« Have you never heard of ſuch a thing as the religion eſtabliſhed by lad? 


« which is it ſeems the lawful religion of a country, and to be complied with 
« as ſuch. There being ſuch things, ſuch notions yet in the world, it was 
c not quite beſide the author's buſineſs to alledge, that God never gave ſuch 
authority to one man over another, as to compel any one to his religion. 
I will grant, if you pleaſe, religion eſtabliſhed by law is a pretty odd way 
of ſpeaking in the mouth of a Chriſtian, and yet it is much in faſhion, as 
if the magiſtrate's authority could add any force or ſanction to any reli- 
gion, whether true or falſe. I am glad to find you have to far conſidered 
«« the magiſtrate's authority, that you agree with the author, that he hath 


“none to compel men to his religion. Much leſs can he, by any eſtabliſh- 
« ment of law, add any thing to the truth or validity of his own, or any re- 
« ligion whatſoever,” _ Es 


Tur above-annexed is all the anſwer you think this paragraph of mine 
deſerves. But yet in that little you ſay, you muſt give me leave to take notice, 


| Vo L. II. 46 that 
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60 that if, as you ſay, the magiſtrate's authority may do much towards the 
ce upholding and preſerving the true religion within his juriſdiction;“ fo alſo 
may it do much towards the upholding and preſerving of a falſe religion, and 


in that reſpect, if you ſay true, may be ſaid to eftabliſh it. For I think 1 


need not mind you here again, that it muſt unavoidably depend upon his opi- 


nion what ſhall be eſtabliſhed for true, or rejected as falſe. 

AND thus you have my thoughts concerning the moſt material of what you 
ſay touching the magiſtrate's commiſſion to uſe force in matters of religion, 
together with ſome incident places in your anſwer, which I have taken no- 


tice of as they have come in my way. 


1. II. p. 386. 


„ 7 


CE 


E 


Ce 
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* ho are to be puniſhed by ye our ſcheme. 
0 jullit the largeneſs of the Author's T eaten who woald not t hart 
Jews, Aae n and Pagans excluded from the civil rights of the 
commonwealth, becauſe of their religion; I faid, „I feared it will hardly be 
believed, that we pray in earneſt for their converſion, if we exclude them 
from the ordinary and probable means of it, either by driving them from, 
or perſecuting them when they ate amongſt us.“ You reply; * now I confeſs 
*« I thought men might live quietly enough among us, and enjoy the protection 
of the! government againſt all violence and injuries, without being endeni- 
zoned, or made members of the commonwealth ; which alone can entiile 


« them to the civil rights and privileges of it. But as to Jews, Mahometans 


and Pagans, if any of them do not care to live among us, unleſs they ma) 
be admitted to the rights and privileges of the commonwezlth ; the refuſing 
them that favour is not, T ſuppoſe, to be looked upon as driving them from 
us, or excluding them from the ordinary and probable means of converſion; 
but as a juſt and neceſſary caution in a Chriſtian commonwealth, in reſpect to 
the members of it: who, if ſuch as profeſs Judaiſm, or Mahometaniſm, 9 
Paganiſm, were permitted to enjoy the ſame rights with them, would be 
much the more in danger to be ſeduced by them ; ſceing they would loſe no 
_ worldly advantage by ſuch a change of their religion : whereas if they could 
not turn to any of thoſe religions, without forfeiting the civil rights of the 
commonwealth by doing it, it is likely they would conſider well before they 
dic it, what ground there was to expect that they ſhould get any thing by 
the exchange, which would countervail the loſs they ſhould ſuſtain by it. 


I-thought protection and impunity of men, not offending in civil thin 'S, 


might have been accounted the civil rights of the commonwealth, Which the 


author meant: but you, to make it ſeem more, add the word privileges. Let. 


it be io. Live amongſt you then Jews, Mahometans and Pagans may; but 


indenizoned they muſt not be. But why? Are there not thoſe who are mem- 
bers of your commonwealth, who _ pot embrace the truth that muſt ſave 
— any more chan they? What think you of * Papiſts, Ana- 


baptiſts, 
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baptiſts, Quakers, Preſbyterians ? If they do not reject the truth neceſlary to 
ſalv ation, why do you puniſh them? Or if ſome that are in the way to per- 
dition, may be members of the commonwealth, why muſt thele be excluded 


upon the account of religion? For I think there is no great odds, as to ſaving 


of fouls, which is the only end for which they are puniſhed, amongſt thole 


religions, each whereof will make thoſe who arc of it miſs ſalvation. Only if 
there be any fear of ſeducing thoſe who are of the national church, the danger 


is moſt from that religion which comes neareſt to it, and moſt reſembles it. 


However, this you think “ but a juſt and neceſſary caution in a Chriſtian 
% commonwealth in reſpe& of the members of it.” I ſuppoſe, for you love 
to ſpeak doubtfully, theſe members of a Chriſtian commonwealth you take 
ſuch care of, are members allo of the national church, whoſe religion is the 
true; and therefore you call them in the next paragraph, ſubjects of Chriſt's 


kingdom, to whom he has a ſpecial regard. For Diſſenters, who are punithed 


to be made good Chriſtians, to whom force is uſed “ to bring them to the 
true religion, and to the communion of the church of God,” it is plain are 
not in your opinion good Chriſtians, or of the true religion ; unleſs you puniſh 
them to make them what they are already. The Diſſenters therefore who 
are already perverted, and reject the truth that muſt ſave them, you are not, 


I ſuppoſe ſo careful of, leſt they ſhould be ſeduced. Thoſe who have already 


the plague, need not be guarded from infection: nor can you fear that men fo 

deſperately perverſe, that penalties and puniſhments, joined to the light and 
ſtrength of the truth, have not been able to bring from the opinions they have 
_ elpoaſed, into the communion of the church, ſhould be ſeduced to Judaiſm, 
 Mahometiſm, or Paganiſm, neither of which has the advantage of truth or. 
Intereſt to prevail by. It is therefore thoſe of the national church, as I con- 
_ clude alſo from the cloſe of this paragraph, where you ſpeak of God's own 


_ peculiar people, whom you think would be much the more in danger to he 
ſeduced by them, if they were endenigoned, fince they would loſe no worldly 
advantage by fuch a change of their religion, 1. e. by quitting the national 


church, to turn Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans. 


Tuls ſhews, whatever you ſay of the ſutficient means of inſtruction pro- 
vided by the law, how well you think the members of the national church are 
inſtructed in the true religion. It ſhews alſo, whatever you ſay of its being 
preſumable that they embrace it upon conviction, how much you are ſatisfied 
that the members of the national church are convinced of the truth of the 
religion they profeſs, or rather herd with; ſince you think them in great danger 
to change it for Judaiſm, Mahometiſmm, or Paganiſm itfelf upon equal 
terms, and becauſe they ſhall loſe no worldly advantage by ſuch a change. But 
if the forfeiting the civil rights of the commonwealth, be the proper remedy 
to keep men in the communion of the church, why is it uſed to keep men 


from Judaiſm or Paganiſm, and not from Phanaticiſm? Upon this account 


why might not Jews, Pagans and Mahometans be admitted to the rights 
of the commonwealth, as far as Papiits, Independents, and Quakers? But 
you dittribute to every one according to your good pleaſure; and doubtleſs 


are fuliy juſtified by theſe following words: “* And whether this be not a rea- 


Nr 2 — © {onable__ 
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* 


« ſonable 5 neceſſary caution, any man may judge, who does but conſide: 


within how few ages after the flood, ſuperſtition and idolatry prevailed over 
the world, and how apt even God's own peculiar people were to receive 
that mortal infection notwithſtanding all that he did to keep them from 
6c * 

WuAx the ſtate of religion was in the firſ ages aſter the flood, is ſo i imper- 
fectly known now, that as ; T have ſhewed you in another place, you can make 
little advantage to your cauſe from thence. And ſince it was the ſame cor- 
ruption then, which as you own, withdraws men now from the true relj- 
gion, and hinders it from prevailing by its own light, without the aſſiſtance 
of force; and it is the ſame corruption that keeps Diſſenters, as well as Jews, 

Mahometans and Pagans, from embracing of the truth : why different de- 
grees of puniſhments ſhould be uſed to them, till there be found in then: 
different degrees of obſtinacy, would need ſome better reaſon. Why this 

common pravity of human nature ſhould make Judaiſm, Mahometiſm or 
Paganiſm more catching than any fort of nonconformity, which hinders men 
from embracing the true religion; ſo that Jews, Mahometans and Pagans 
muſt, for fear of infecting cthers' be ſhut out from the commonwealth, 
when others are not, I would fain know? Whatever it was that fo diſpoſed 
the Jews to idolatry before the captivity, ſure 1t 1s, they firmly reſiſted it, 
and refuſed to change, not only where they might have done it on equal terms, 
but have had great advantage to boot; and therefore it is poſſible that there 
is ſomething in this matter, which neither you nor I do fully comprehend, 
and may with a becoming humility fit down and confeſs, that in this, a8 
well as other parts of his providence, God's ways are paſt finding out. But 
of this we may be certain from this inſtance of the Jews, that it is not reaſon- 
able to conclude, that becauſe they were once inclined to idolatry, that there- 
fore they, or any other people are in danger to turn Pagans, whenever they 
ſhall loſe no worldly advantage by ſuch a change. But if we may oppoſe 
nearer and known inſtances to more remote and uncertain, look into the world, 
and tell me, ſince Jeſus Chriſt brought life and immortality to light through 
the Goſpel, where the Chriſtian religion meeting Judaiſm, Mahometiſm 
or Paganiſm upon equal terms, loſt ſo plainly by it, that you have reaſon to 
ſuſpect the members of a Chriſtian commonwealth would be in danger to be 

ſeduced to either of them, if they ſhould loſe no worldly advantage by ſuch a 
change of their religion, rather than likely to increaſe among them ? Till 
you can find then ſome better reaſon for excluding Jews, &c. from the rights 
of the commonwealth, you mult give us leave to look on this as a bare pre- 
tence. Beſides, I think you are under a miſtake, which ſhews your pretence 
_ againſt admitting Jews, Mahometans and Pagans, to the civil rights of the 
commonwealth, is ill grounded; for what law I pray is there in England, 

that they who turn to any of thoſe religions, forfeit the civil rights of the 
commonwealth by doing it? Such a law I defire you to ſhew me; and if you 
cannot, a}! this prete nce is out of doors, and men of your church, ſince on 
that account they wculd loſe no worldly advantage by the change, are in as 


much 


« 


A 
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much danger to be ſeduced, whether Jews, Mahometans and Pagans are inde- 
nizoned or no. FE: Wo 
Bur that you may not be thought too gracious, you tell us, That as to P. 3. 
„ Pagans particularly, you are fo far from thinking that they ought not to be 
excluded from the civil rights of the commonwealth, becauſe of their reli- 
gion, that you cannot ſee how their religion can be ſuffered by any com- 
«© monwealth that knows and worſhips the only true God, if they would be 
« thought to retain any jealouſy for his honour, or even for that of human 
« nature.” Thus then you order the matter ; Jews and Mahometans may be 
permitted to live in a Chriſtian commonwealth with the exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, but not be indenizoned : Pagans may allo be permitted to live there, 


but not to have the exerciſe of their religion, nor be indenizoned. | 
Tuls according to the beſt of my apprehenſion is the ſenſe of your words; 
tor the clearneſs of your thoughts, or your cauſe, does not always ſuffer you 
to ſpeak plainly and directly ; as here, having been ſpeaking a whole page 
before wh-t ulage the perſons of Jews, Mahometans and Pagans were to 
have, you on a ſudden tell us their religion is not to be ſuffered, but ſay not 
what mult be done with their perſons. For do you think it reafonable that 
men who have any religion, ſhould live amongſt you without the exerciſe 
of that religion, in order to their converſion ? which is no other but to make | 
them down-right irreligious, and render the very notion of a deity inſigni- | 
ficant, and of no influence to them in order to their converſion. It being 
| leſs dangerous to religion in general, to have men ignorant of a Deity, and ſo- 
without any religion; than to have them acknowledge a ſuperior Being, but 
yet to teach or allow them to neglect or refuſe worſhipping him in that way, 
that they believe he requires, to render them acceptable to him : it being a 
great deal leſs fault, and that which we were every one cf us once guilty of, 
to be ignorant of him, than acknowledging a God, and not to pay him the 
honour which we think due to him. I do not ſee therefore how thoſe who 
retain any jealouſy for the honour of God, can permit men to live amongſt 
them in order to their converſion, and require of them not to honour God, 
according to the belt of their knowledge: unleſs you think it a preparation 
to your true religion, to require men ſenſibly and knowingly to affront the P. 62. 
Deity; and to perſuade them that the religion you would bring them to, 
can allow men to make bold with the ſenſe they have of him, and to refuſe 
him the honour which in their conſciences they are perſuaded is due to him, 
and which mutt to them and every body elſe appear inconſiſtent with all reli- 
gion. Since therefore to admit their perſons without the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, cannot be realonable, nor conducing to their converſion ; if the ex- 
erciſe of their religion, as you ſay, be not to be ſuffered amongſt us till they 
are converted, I do not ſee how their perſons can be ſuffered amongſt us, if 
that exception muſt be added, till they are converted; and whether then 
my 2 not excluded from the ordinary means of convei ſion, I leave you to 
COnlider. | | | | . 
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T woxpeR this neceſſity had not made you think on another way of their 
having the ordinary means of ccnvyerſion, without their living amongſt us, 
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that way by which in the beginning of Chridianity it was brought to the 


Heathen world by the travels and preaching of the Apoſtles, But the ſuc. 
ceſſors of the Apoſtles are not, it ſeems, ſucceſſors to this part of the com- 
miſſion, Go and teach all nations. And indeed it is one thing to be an am— 
baſſador from God to people that are already converted, and have provided 
good benefices, another to be an ambaſſador from heaven in a country where 
you have neither the countenance of the magiſtrate, nor the devout obedi- 


ence of the people. And who ſees not how one is bound to be zealous for 


the propagating of the true religion, and the convincing, converting and 
ſaving of ſouls in a country where it is eſtabliſhed by law ? who can doubt 
but that there thoſe who talk ſo much of it are in earneſt? Though yet 


ſome men will hardly ſorbear doubting, that thoſe men, however they pray 


for it, are not much concerned for the converſion of Pagans, who will nei- | 
ther go to them to inſtruct. them, nor ſuffer them to come to us for the 


means of converſion. 


IT is true what you ſay, « what Pagans call religion. i is abomination to the 


„ Almighty.” But if that requires any thing from thoſe who retain any jea- 


louſy for the honour of God, it is ſomething more than barely about the place 


| where thoſe abominations ſhall be committed. The true concern for the ho- 


nour of God is not, that idolatry ſhould be ſhut out of England, but that it 
ſhould be leſſened every where, and by the light and preaching of the Goſpel | 


be baniſhed out of the world. If Pagans and idolaters are, as you ſay, the 
greateſt diſhonour conceivable to God almighty,” they are as much ſo on 
the other ſide of Tweed, or the ſea, as on this; for he from his throne equally 


beholds all the dwellers upon earth, Thoſe therefore who are truly jealous for 


theſhonour of God, will not upon the account of his honour, be concerned for 


their being in this or that place, while there are idolaters in the world; but 
that the pumber of thoſe who are ſuch a diſhonour to him, ſhould every 


day be as much as poſſible diminiſhed, and they be brought to give him 
bis due tribute of honour and praiſe 1n a right way of worſhip. It is in als 


that a jealouſy, which is in earneſt for God's honour, truly ſhews itlelf, i 
wiſhing and endeavouring to abate the abomination, and drive 1dolatry _ 


of the world, not in driving idolaters out of any one country, or lending 


them aw ay to places and company, where they {hall find more encourage 
ment to it. It is a ſti ange jealouſy for the honour of God, that looks not 


beyond ſuch a mountain or river as divides a Chriſtian and Pagan country. 
Wherever idolatry is committed, there God's honour is concerned; aud 
thither mens jealouſy for bis honour, if it be ſincere indeed, wil extend, : 

and be in pain to leſſen and take away the provocation. But the place God 


1s provoked and diſhonoured 1 in, which is a narrow conſideration in reſpect of 
the Lord of all the earth, will no otherwiſe employ their zeal, who are in car- 
neſt, than as it may more or leſs conduce to their converſion of the offenders. 
Bur if your jeslouſy for the honour of God, engages you fo far againſt 
mens committing idolatry in certain places, that you think thoſe ought to be 
excluded from the rights of the commonwealth, and not to be ſuffered to be 
CClIZCL.S, Vo according to that place in the Remans brought by you, are 
5 withcut 
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„ without excuſe, becauſe when they knew God, they g olorified him not as 


« God, but became yain in their imaginations, and changed the glory of the 
ec incorruptible God into an image made le to corruptible man.” I Hall 
only change ſome of the words in the text you cite of Iſaiah, “1 have baked 
6 part thereof on the coals, and eaten it, and ſhall I make the refidue thereof 
„ A God? ſhall I fall down to that which comes of a plant?“ and fo leave 
mem with you to conſider whether your jealouſy in earneſt carries you fo far 
as you talk of; and whether when you have looked about you, you are tilt 
of the mind, that thoſe who do ſuch things ſhould be disfranchiſed and ſent 
away, and the exerciſe of no ſuch religion be any where permitted amongſt 
u-? for thoſe things are no leſs an ahomination to-God under a Chriſtian than 
Pagan name. One word more I have to ſay to your jealouſy for the honour 
of God, that if it be any thing more than in talk, it will ſet itſelf no leſs 
earneſtly againſt other abominations, and the prac ciſers of them, than againſt 
that of idolatry. 
As to that in Job, Xxxxi. 28. 27 29. whore he ſays ce idolatry i is to be pu- 


«© niſhed by the judge; this place alone, were there no other, is ſufficient 


to confirm their opinion, who conclude that book writ by a Jew. And how 


little the puniſhing of idolatry in that commonwealth concerns our preſent 


caſe, I refer you for information to the author's letter. But how does your 
jealouſy for the honour of God, carry you to an exclufion of the Pagan reli- 
gion from amongſt you, but yet admit of the Tewith and Mahometan ? Or 
is not the honour of God concerned in their denying our Saviour ? 


Ir we are to look upon Job to have been writ before the time of Moſes, 5 
as the author would have it, p. 32. and fo by a ſtranger to the common- 
wealth of Iſrael; it is plain the general apoſtacy he lays fo much ſtreſs on, 
was not ſpread ſo far, but that there was a government by his own confe(- 


ſion, eſtabliſhed out of Judea, free from, nay zealous againſt idolatry: and 


why there might not be many more as well as this, which we hear of but by 


chance, it will concern him to ſhew. 


495 


You go on, © But as to the converting Jews, Mahometans and Pagans P. 4. 


CL 


to Chriſtianity, 1 oft ar there will be no great progreſs made in it, till Chriſ- 
« tians come to a better agreement RY by union among themſelves. I am 
„ ſure our Saviour oo that all that ſhould believe in him, might be one 


„ in the Father and him,” (i. e. I ſuppoſe in that holy religion which he 
taught them from the Father) that the world might believe that the Father 
had ſent him: „and therefore when he comes to make inquiſition, why no 


1 © 


more Jews, Mehometans and Pagans have be en converted to his religion; 
I very much fear, that a great pa rt of the blame will be found to lic upon 
„the authors and promoters of ſects and diviſions among the profeſſors of it: 


ce 


Cs 


i owliy, ought well to conſider.“ : 
I EASILY grant that © our Saviour prayed that all wicht be one in that 


« holy religion which he taught them,” and in that very prayer teaches what 
that religion i is, „ This is life « eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
l God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou hait lent.” ohn xvii. 3. But muſt 


11 


4 


which therefore, I think, all that are guilty, and all that would not be 
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it be expected, that therefore they ſhould all be of one mind in things not ne. 


ceſſary to ſalvation ? for whatever unity it was our Saviour. prayed for here, it 
is certain the Apoſtles themſelves did not all of them agree in every thing: bu 
even the chief of them have had differences amongſt them 1 in matters of reli. 
gion, as appears, Gal. Ii. 11. 

Ax agreement in truths neceſſary to ſalvation, and the maintaining of 
charity and brotherly kindneſs with the diverſity of opinions 1n other things, 


is that which will very well conſiſt with Chriiiian unity, and is all poſſibly 


to be had in this world, in ſuch an incurable weakneſs and difference of mens 
underſtandings. This probably would contribute more to the converſion 
of Jews, Mahometans and Pagans, if there were propoſed to them and 
others, for their admittance into the church, only the plain ſimple truth, 


of the Goſpel neceſſary to ſalvation, than all the fruitleſs pudder and talk 


about uniting Chriſtians in matters of leſs moment, according to the draught 


and preſcription of a certain ſet of men any where. 


« Wh ar blame will lie on the authors and promoters of ſects wad diviſions,” 
and, let me add, animoſities amongſt Chriſtians, «© when Chriſt comes to 
„make inquiſition why no more Jews, Mahometans and Pagans were con- 


verted, they who are concerned ought certainly well to confider,” And to 
abate in great meaſure this miſchief for the future, they who talk ſo much of 


ſects and diviſions, would do well to conſider too, whether thoſe are not moſt 
authors and promoters of ſects and diviſions, who impoſe creeds, and ceremo- 


nies and articles of mens making; and make things not neceſſary to ſalvation, 


the neceſſary terms of communion, excluding and driving from them ſuch as 


Out of conſcience and pertuaſion cannot aſſent and ſubmit to them; and treat- 


ing them as if they were utter aliens from the church of God, and ſuch as were 
deſervedly ſhut out as unfit to be members of it: who narrow Chriſtianity 
within bounds of their own making, which the Goſpel knows nothing of; 


and often for things by themſelves confeſſed indifferent, thruſt men out of their 
communion, and then puniſh them for not being of it. 


Wo ſees not, but the bond of unity might be preſerved, | 1n the different 


5 perſuaſions of men concerning things not neceſſary to ſalvation, if they were 
not made neceſſary to church communion ? What two thinking men of the 


church of England are thcre, who differ not one from the other in ſeveral 


material points of religion, who nevertheleſs are members of the ſame church, 
and in unity one with another? Make but one of thoſe points the Shibboleth 
of a party, and erect it into an article of the national church, and they 
are preſently divided; and he of the two, whoſe judgment happens not to 


agree with national orthodoxy, 1 18 immediately cut off from communion. Who 
I beſeech you is it in this caſe that makes the ſect? Is it not thoſe who con- 


tract the church of Chriſt within limits of their own contrivance ? who by 


articles and ceremonies of their own forming, ſeparate from their communion 
all that have not perſuahons which juſt jump with their model? | 
Ix is frivolous here to pretend authority. No man has or can have au- 


thority to ſhut any one out of the church of Chriſt, for that for which Chriſt 


hunſelf will not ſhut him out of heaven. Whoſoever does ſo, is truly the 
— author 
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author and promoter of ſchiſm and diviſion, ſets up a ſect, and tears in pieces 
the church of Chriſt, of which every one who believes, and practiſes what 
is neccflary to ſalvation, is a part and member; and cannot, without the 
guilt of ſchiſm, be ſeparated from, or kept out of its external Communion. 
In this © lording it over the heritage of God,“ 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. and thus over- 
feeing by impolition on the unwilling, and not conſenting, which {cems to 
be the meaning of St. Peter, moſt of the laſting ſects which ſo mangle 
Chriſtianity, had their original, and continue to have their ſupport: and 
were it not for theſe eſtabliſhed ſects under the ſpecious names of national 
churches, which by their contracted and arbitrary limits of communion, 
juſtify againſt themſelves the {ſeparation and like narrownels of others, the 
difference of opinions which do not ſo much begin to be, as to appear and 
be owned under Toleration, would either make no ſect nor diviſion ; or 
elle, if they were ſo extravagant as to be oppolite to what is neceſſary to 
ſalvation, and ſo neceſſitate a ſeparation, the clear light of the Goſpel, 
joined with a ſtrict diſcipline of manners, would quickly chaſe them out of 
the world. But whilſt needleſs impoſitions, and moot points in divinity 
are eſtabliſhed by the penal laws of kingdoms, and the ſpecious pretences 
of authority, what hopes is there, that there ſhould be ſuch an union 
amongſt Chriſtians any where, as might invite a rational Turk or Infidel to 
embrace a religion, whereof he is told they have a revelation from God, 
which yet in ſome places he is not ſuffered to read, and in no place ſhall he 
be permitted to underſtand for himſelf, or to follow according to the beſt 
of his underſtanding, when it ſhall at all thwart, though in things confeſſed 
not neceſſary to ſalvation, any of thoſe ſelect points of doctrine, diſcipline, 
or outward worſhip, whereof the national church has been pleaſed to make 
up its articles, polity, and ceremonies? And I aſk, what a ſober ſenſible 
| heathen muſt think of the diviſions amongſt Chriſtians not owing to Tole- 
ration, if he ſhould find in an iſland, where Chriſtianity ſeems to be in its 
greateſt purity, the ſouth and north parts eſtabliſhing churches upon the dif- 
terences of only whether fewer or more, thus and thus choſen, ſhould go- 
vern; though the revelation they both pretend to be their rule, ſay nothing 
directly one way or the other: each contending with ſo much eagerneſs, that 
they deny each other to be churches of Chriſt, that is, in effect, to be true 
Chriſtians? To which if one ſhould add tranſubſtantiation, conſubſtantia- 
tion, real preſence, articles and diſtinctions ſet up by men without autho- 
_ ity from Scripture, and other leſs differences, which good Chriſtians may 
diſſent about without indangering their ſalvation, cſtabliſhed by law in the 
ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom: I aſk, whether the magiſtrates interpoſing in 
matters of religion, and eſtabliſhing national churches by the force and pe- 
nalties of civil laws, with their diſtinct, and at home reputed neceſſary, con- 
feſſions and ceremonies, do not by law and power authorize and perpetuate 
tes among Chriſtians, to the great prejudice of Chriſtianity, and ſcandal to 
Infidels, more than any thing that can ariſe from a mutual Toleration, with 
Charity and a good life ? 5 5 3 „„ | 
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TuoskE who have fo Sk in their ragnthas. « the authors of ſes and di. 
«© viſions,” with fo little advantage to their cauſe, I ſhall deſire to conſider, 
whether national churches eſtabliſhed as now they are, are not as much ſects 
and diviſions in Chriſtianity, as fnaller collections, under the name of diſtind 
churches, are in reſpect of the national? Only with this difference, chat 
theſe ſubdiviſions and diſcountenanced fects, wanting power to enforce thei; 
peculiar doctrines and diſcipline, uſually live more friendh like Chriſtiane, 
and ſeem only to demand Chriſtian liberty; whereby there is leſs appearance 
of unchriſtian diviſion among them: whereas thoſe national ſects, being 
backed by the civil power, which they never fail to make uſe of, at leaſt as a 


pretence of authority over their brethren, uſually breathe out nothing but force 


and perſecution, to the great reproach, ſhame, and diſhonour of the Chriſtian 
religion. 


1'saD, © thatif the magiſtrates would ſeverely and impartially ſet them 
&« ſelves againſt vice in whomſoever it is found, and leave men to their own 


& conſciences in their articles of faith, and ways of worſhip, true religion 
« would ſpread wider, and be more fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors, 


* than ever hitherto it has done by the impoſing of creeds and ceremonies. 


Here I call only immorality of manners, vice; you on the contrary, in your 
anſwer, give the name of vice to errors in opinion, and difference in ways 


of worthip from the national church : for this is the matter in queſtion | 
between us, expreſs it as you pleaſe. This being a conteſt only about the 
ſignification of a ſhort {ſyllable in the Engliſh tongue, we muſt leave to the 
3 of that language to judge which of theſe two is the proper uſe of 


Eut yet, from my uſing the word vice, you conclude preſently, takin 


® in your ſenſe, not mine, that the magiſtrate has a power in England, for 
England we are ſpeaking of, to puniſh Diſſenters from the national re- 
ligion, becauſe it is a vice. I will, if you pleaſe, in what I ſaid, change 
the word vice into that I meant by it, and ſay thus, if the magiſtrates will 

ſeverely and impartially ſet themſelves againſt the diſhoneſty and debauchery 


of mens lives, and ſuch immoralities as I contra-diſtinguiſh from errors in 


ſpeculative opinions of religion, and ways of worſhip : and then pray ſee how 


your anſwer will look, for thus it runs; “It ſeems then with you the reject- 
© ing the true religion, and refuſing to worſhip God in decent ways preſcribed 
by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of thoſe matters, are not com- 
prehended in the name vice.” But you tell me, If I except theſe things, 
and will not allow them to be called by the name of vice, perhaps other 
men may think it as reaſonable to except ſome other things [i. e. from being 


tc 


«6 


* called vices] which they have a kindneſs for : for inſtance, ſome may perhaps 


«c 


exccpt arbitrary divorce, polygamy, concubinage, ſimple fornication, or mar- 
rying within degrees thought forbidden.” Let them except theſe, and if you 


4 


will, drunkenneſs, theft, and murder too, from the name of vice; nay, call 


them virtues: will they, by their calling them fo, be exempt from the ma- 
giſtrate's power of punithing them? Or can they claim an impunity by what I 


have ſaid? Will theſe immoralities by the names any one ſhall give, or forbear 
to give them, © become articles of faith, or ways of worſhip? Which is all, 


25 
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as I expreſly ſay in the words you here cite of mine, that I would have the 
magiſtrates leave men to their own conſciences in. But, Sir, you have, for 
me, liberty of conſcience to uſe words ia what fenſe you pleale ; only I think, 

where another is concerned, it favours more of ingenuity and love of truth, 

rather to mind the ſenſe of him that ſpcaks, than to make a duſt and noiſe 

with a miſtaken word, if any ſuch advantage were given you. 125 

You ſay, „that ſome men would through carelefinets never acquaint them- 

« ſelves with the truth which mult fave them, without being forced to do it, 

* which (you ſuppoſe) may be very true, notwithſtanding that (as I fay) ſome 
« are called at the third hour, ſome at the ninth, and ſome at the eleventh 

« hour; and whenever they are called, they embrace all che truths neceſſary 


« to ſalvation. At leaſt I do not ſhew why it may not: and therefore this 
may be no ſlip for any thing J have ſaid to prove it to be one.“ This I take 


not to be an anſwer to my argument, which was, that ſince ſoine are not called 
till the eleventh hour, no body can know who thole are, who would never 


« acquaint themſelves with thoſe truths that muſt {ave them, withont force,” 
which is therefore neceſſary, and may indirectly and at a diſtance do them 
ſome ſervice. Whether that was my argument or no, I leave the reader to 


judge: but that you may not miſtake it now again, I tell you here it is ſo, 
and needs another anſwer. _ ' 1 „ 
Your way of uſing puniſhments in ſhort is this, that all that conform 


not to the national church, where it is true, as in England, ſhould be puniih- 
cd; what for? „ to make them conſider.” This I told you had ſomething of 
impracticable. To which you reply, that you uſed the word only in another p. 24. 
ſenſe, which I miſtook: whether I miſtook your meaning in the uſe of 
that word or no, or whether it was natural ſo to take it, or whether that 
opinion which I charged on you by that miſtake, when you tell us, “ that not P. 45. 


* examining, is indeed the next end for which they are puniſhed,” be not 
your opinion, let us leave to the reader : for when you have that word in what 
tenſe you pleaſe, what I ſaid will be nevertheleſs true, viz. © That to 
* puniſh Diſſenters, as Diſſenters, to make them conſider, has ſomething 


© 1mpracticable in it, unleſs not to be of the national religion, and not to ; 


* conſider, be the ſame thing.” Theſe words you anſwer nothing to, hav- 
ing as you thought a great advantage of talking about my miſtake of your 


word only. But unlets you will {uppoſe, not to be of the national church, 
and not to conſider, be the ſame thing, it will follow, that to puniſh Dif- 


ienters, as Diſſenters, to make them conſider, has ſomething of impractica- 
, Te rw yd i od 
Tur law puniſhes all Diſſenters: for what? To make them all con- 
ſorm, that's evident; to what end? To make them all conſider, fay you: 
that cannot be, for it ſays nothing of it; nor is it certain that all Diſſen- 


ters have not conſidered; nor is there any care taken by the law to en- 
quite whether they have conſidered, when they do conform; yet this was 


the end intended by the magiſtrate. So then with you it is practicable and 


allowahle in making laws, for the legiſlator to lay puniſhments by law on 
men, tor an end which they may be ignorant of, for he ſays nothing of it; 
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A third LETTER for 'TOLERATION. 


on men, whom he never takes care to enquire, whether they have done 1 
no, before he relax the puniſhment, which had no other next end, but to 
make them do it. But though he ſays nothing of confidering, in laying on 
the penalties, nor aſks any thing about it, when he takes them off; yet every 
body muſt underſtand that he ſo meant it. Sir, Sancho Pancha-j in the go- 
vernment of his ifland, did not expect that men ſhould underſtand his mean- 
ing by his gaping : but in another iſland it ſeems, if you had the manage- 
ment, you would not think it to have any thing of impracticable or impo- 
litick in it: for how far the proviſion of means of inſtruction takes this off, 
we ſhall ſee in another place. And laſtly, to lay puniſhments on men for 
an end which is already attained, for ſome among the Diſſenters may have 
cConſidered, is what other law- makers look on as impracticable, or at leaſt 
unjuſt. But to this you anſwer, in your uſual way of circle. That“ if” [ 
0 ſuppoſe you are for puniſhing Diſſenters whether they conſider or no,” Iam 
in a great miſtake ; for the Diſſenters (which is my word, not your's) whom” 
you « are for puniſhing, are only ſuch as reject the true religion propoſed to 
© them, with reaſons and arguments ſufficient to convince them of the truth 
« of it, who therefore can never be ſuppoſed to conſider thoſe reaſons and ar- 
“ guments as they ought, whilſt they perſiſt in rejecting that Felgzon, or (in 
my language) continue Diſſenters; for if they did ſo conſider them, they 
« would not continue Diſſenters.“ Of the fault for which men were to be 
puniſhed, diſtinguiſhed from the end for which they were to be puniſhed, we 
heard nothing, as I remember, in the firſt draught of your ſcheme, which 
we had in © the argument confidered,” &c. But I doubt not but in ſome of 
your general terms you will be able to find it, or what elſe you pleaſe : for now. 
having ſpoken out, that men, who are of a different religion from the true, 
which has been tendered them with ſufficient evidence, (and who are they 
whom the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not furniſhed. 
with competent means of ſalvation) are criminal, and are by the magiſtrate to 
be puniſhed as ſuch, it is neceſſary your ſcheme ſhould be completed; ; and 
whither that will carry you, it is caſy to fee. 
Bur pray, Sir, are there no Conformiſts that ſo reject the true religion ? 
and would you have them puniſhed too, as you here profeſs? Make that 
practicable by your ſcheme, and you have done ſomething to perſuade us 
that your end in earneſt, in the uſe of force, is to make men conſider, un- 
derſtand, and be of the true religion; and that the rejecting the true reli- 
gion tendered with ſufficient evidence, is the crime which bona fide you would 
have puniſhed; and till you do this, all that you may ſay concerning puniſh- 
ing men © to make them conſider as they ought, to make them receive the true 
be. religion, to make them embrace the truth that muſt ſave them,” &c. will, 
with all ſober, judicious, and unbiaſſed readers, paſs only for the mark of great 
zeal, if it ſcape amongſt men as warm and as ſagacious as you are, a harſher 
name: whilſt thoſe Conformiſts, who neglect matters of religion, who reject 


the ſaving truths of the Goſpel, as viſibly and as certainly as any Dilſenters, 
have yet no penalties laid upon them. 
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You talk much * of conſidering and not conſidering as one ought; of em- 
« bracing and rejecting the true religion,” and abundance more to this pur- 
poſe ; which all, however very good and ſavoury words, that look very well, 
When vou come to the application of force, to procure that end expreſſed in 
then, amount to no more but Conformity and Non-conformity. If you ſee 
not ti:is, I pity you; for I would fain think you a fair man, who means well, 


though you have not light upon the right way to the end you propoſe : but if 
vou ſce it, and perſiſt in your uſe of theſe good expreſſions to lead men into a 
miſtake in this matter; conſider what my Pagans and Mahometans could do 


wWorſe to ſerve a bad cauſe. 5 1235 „ 
WIUATEVIR you may imagine, I write ſo in this argument, as I have be- 
fore my eyes the account I ſhall one day render for my intention and regard to 


truth in the management of it. I look on myſelf as liable to error as 
others; but this I am ſure of, I would neither impoſe on you, myſelf, nor 


any body; and ſhould be very glad to have the truth in this point clearly 


eſtabliſhed : and therefore it is, I defire you again to examine, whether all 
the ends you name to be intended by your uſe of force, do in effect, when 


force is to be your way put in practice, reach any farther than bare outward 
Conformity? Pray conſider whether it be not that which makes you ſo ſhy 


of the term Diſſenters, which you tell me is mine not your word. Since 
none are by your ſcheme to be puniſhed, but thoſe who do not conform to 

the national religion. Diſſenters, I think, is the proper name to call them 
by; and I can fce no reaſon you have to boggle at it, unleſs your opinion has 


| ſomething in it you are unwilling ſhould be ſpoke out, and called by its right 


name: but whether you like it or no, perſecution, and perſecution of Diſſen- 


ters, are names that belong to it as it ſtands now. 


351 


Ax D now I think I may leave you your queſtion, wherein you afk, „But P. 23. 


cannot Diſſenters be puniſhed for not being of the national religion, as the 


fault, and yet only to make them conſider, as the end for which they are 
© puniſhed ?” to be anſwered by yourſelf, or to be uſed again, where you 
think there is any need of fo nice a diſtinction, as between the fault for which 
men ate puniſhed by laws, and the end for which they are puniſhed. For to 


me I confeſs it is hard to find any other immediate end of puniſhment in the 
intention of human laws, but the amendment of the fault puniſhed ; though 


it may be ſubordinate to other and remoter ends. If the law be only to 


puniſh Non-conformity, one may truly ſay, to cure that fault, or to pro- 


duce conformity, is the end of that law; and there is nothing elſe imme- 


diately aimed at by that law, but conformity; and whatever elſe it tends to 


as an end, muſt be only as a conſequence of conformity, whether it be edi- 
fication, increaſe of charity, or ſaving of ſouls, or whatever elſe may be 
thought a conſequence of conformity. So that in a law, which with pe- 
nalties require conformity, and nothing elſe; one cannot ſay, properly I 


think, that confideration is the end of that law, unleſs confideration be a 
conſequence of conformity, to which conformity is ſubordinate, and does 


naturally conduce, or elle is neceſſary to it. 
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To my arguing that it is unjuſt as well as impracticable, you reply, Wpere 
the national church is the true church of God, to which all men ought to 
join themſelves, and ſufficient evidence is offered to convince men that it 
« jg ſo: there it is a fault to be out of the national church, becauſe it is a 


cc 


„ fault not to be convinced that the national church, is that true church of 


« God. And therefore ſince there mens not being ſo convinced, can on! ly 
be imputed to their not conſidering as they ought, the evidence which is 


offered to convince them ; it cannot be unjuſt to puniſh them to make then; 


4 ſo to confider it,” Pray tell me, which is a man's duty, to be of the national 


church firſt; or to be convinced firſt, that its religion is true, and then to 
be of it? If it be his duty to be convinced firſt, why then do you puniſh bim 


for not being of it, when it is his duty to be convinced of the truth of its re- 
ligion, before it is his duty to be of it? If you ſay it is his duty to be of it 
firſt; why then is not force uſed to him afterwards, though he be {till 1 1gn0- 
rant and unconvinced ? But you anſwer, It is his fault not to be convinced.” 
What, every one's fault every where? No, you limit it to places where 
« ſufficient evidence is offered to convince men that the national church is 
< the true church of God.” To which pray let me add, the national church 
is ſo the true church of God, that no body out of its communion can embrace 
the truth that muſt fave him, or be in the way to ſalvation. For if a man 


may be in the way to ſalvation out of the national church, he 1s enough in the 


true church, and needs no force to bring him into any other : for when a man 


is in the way to ſalvation, there is no neceflity of force to bring him into any 


church of any denomination, in order to his ſalvation. So that not to be of 


the national church, though true, will not be a fault which the magiſtrate 


has a right to puniſh, until ſufficient evidence is offered to prove that a man 
cannot be ſaved out of it. Now fince you tell us, that by ſufficient evidence 


you mean fuch as will certainly win aſſent ; when you have offered ſuch evi- 
gence to convince men that the national church, any where, is ſo the true 


church, that men cannot be ſaved out of its communion, I think I may allow | 
them to be ſo faulty as to deſerve what puniſhment you ſhall think fit. If 
you hope to mend the matter by the following words, where you ſay, that 
where ſuch “ evidence is offered, there mens not being convinced, can only 
be imputed to mens not conſidering as they ought,” they will not help you. 
For, © to conſider as they ought,” being by your own interpretation, “to 
« conſider fo as not to reject ;” then your anſwer amounts to juſt thus much, 
That it is a fault not to be convinced that the national church is the true 
church of God, where ſufficient evidence is offered to convince men that 
„ it is ſo, Sufficient evidence is ſuch as will certainly gain aſſent with thoſe _ 
who conſider as they ought, i. e. who conſider ſo as not to reject, or to 
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be moved heartily to embrace, which I think is to be convinced. Who 


can have the heart now to deny any of this ? Can there be any thing ſurer, 


than that mens not being convinced, is to be imputed to them if they : are not 


convinced, where ſuch evidence is offered to them as does Convince them; 


And to puniſh all ſuch, you have m 7 free content. 


WHETHER. 
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Wurrurz all you ſay have any thing more in it than this, I appeal to my 
readers: and ſhould willingly do it to you, did not I fear, that the jumbling 
of thoſe good and plauſible words in vour head, „of ſufficient evidence, con- 


ider as one ought,” &c. might a little jargogle your thoughts, and lead you 


hoodwinked the round of your own beaten circle. This is a danger thoſe 

are much expoſed to, who accuſtom themſelves to relative and doubttul terms, 

and ſo put together, that though afunder they ſignify ſomething, yet when 

their meaning comes to be caſt up as they are placed, it amounts to juſt 

noting: ---: „ 5 Be 3 | 
You go on, © What juſtice it would be for the magiſtrate to puniſh one p. 2g, 

« for not being a Cartchan, it will be time enough to conſider when I have 


proved it to be as neceſſary for men to be Carteſians, as it is to be Chriſtians, 


«© or members of God's church.” This will be a much better anſwer to what 


I faid, when you have proved that to be a Chriſtian or a member of God's 


church, it is neceſſary for a Diſſenter to be of the church of England. If it 


be not juſtice to puniſh a man for not being a Carteſian, becauſe it is 


not as neceſſary to be a Carteſian, as to be a Chriſtian; 1 fear the ſame argu- 
ment will hold againſt puniſhing a man for not uſing the croſs in baptiſm, or 
not kneeling at the Lord's Supper; and it will lie on you to prove, that it is 
as neceflary to ule the croſs in baptiſm, or kneeling at the Lord's Supper, as 
it is to be a Chriſtian : for if they are not as neceſfary as it is to be a Chriſtian, 


you cannot by your own rule, without injuſtice, puniſh men for not conform- 


ing to a church wherein they are made an indiſpenſible part of conformity; 
and by this rule it will be injuſtice to puniſh any man for not being of that 
church wherein any thing is required not neceſſary to ſalvation ; for that, I 
think is the neceſſity of being a Chriſtian. . 5 5 


To ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of puniſhing Diſſenters to make them exa- 


mine, I ſaid, „that fo they were puniſhed for not having offended againſt a L II. p. 403. 


« Jaw; for there is no law of the land that requires them to examine.” Your 


reply is, That you think the contrary is plain enough: for where the laws P. 43. 
provide ſufficient means of inſtruction in the true religion, and then require 
all men to embrace that religion; you think the moſt natural conſtruction 
of thoſe laws 1s, that they require men to embrace it upon inſtruction and 


conviction, as it cannot be expected they ſhould do without examining the 
“grounds upon which it ſtands.” Your anſwer were very true, if they could 


not embrace without examining and conviction. But fince there is a ſhorter 
way to embracing, which coſt no more pains than walking as far as the 
church, your anſwer no more proves that the law requires examining, than 
il a man at Harwich being ſubpœnaed to appear in Weſtminſter-Hall next 
term, you ſhould ſay the ſubpœna required him to come by ſea, becauſe there 


was ſuthcient means provided for his paſſage in the ordinary boat that by ap- 


pointment goes conſtantly from Harwich to London : but he taking it to be 


more for his eaſe and diſpatch, goes the ſhorter way by land, and finds that 
having made his appearance in court as was required, the law is ſatisfied, and 


there is no enquiry made, what way he came thither, 
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Ir therefore men can embrace ſo as to ſatisfy the law without EX mining, 
and it be true that they ſo “ fly from the means of right information, are 0 
« negligent in, and averſe to examining,” that there is need of penaltics to 
make them do it, as you tell us at large; how 1s it a natural conſtruction or 
thoſe laws, that they require men to examine, which having provided ſuffici- 
ent means of inſtruction, require men only to conform, without ſaying any 
thing of examining ? eſpecially when the cauſe aſſigned by you of mens ne. 
glecting to examine, is not want of © means of inſtruction, but want of pe- 


* nalties to over- balance their averſion” to the uſing thoſe means; which von 


„ confeſs, where you ſay, © When the beſt proviſion is made that can be, 


for the inſtruction of the people, you fear a great part of them will ſtill need 


* penalties to biing them to hear and receive inſtruction :” and therefore 
de the remainder of that paragraph, when you have conſidered it again, 


will not appear ſo impertinent a declamation as you are pleaſed to think it - 


for it charged your method, as it then ſtood, of puniſhing men for not con- 


doing that which the law did not require of them, nor declare the neglect 


ſidering and examining with theſe abſurdities. That it puniſhed men ſor not 


of to be a fault, contrary to the ends of all laws, contrary to the common 


ſenſe of mankind, and the practice of all law- makers, who always firſt de- 


clared the fault, and then denounced penalties againſt thoſe who after a time 
ſet, ſhould be found guilty of it. It charged your method, that it allows 
not impunity to the innocent, but puniſhes whole tribes together, the in- 


nocent with the guilty ; and that the thing deſigned in the law was not 


mentioned in it, but left to the people, whoſe fault was want of * 
to be by conſideration found out. 


To avoid theſe abſurdities, you have reformed your ſcheme, and now in 


your reply own with the frankeſt perſecutors, that you puniſh men down- 


right for their religion, and that to be a Diſſenter from the true religion, is 


a fault to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate. This indeed is plain dealing, and 
clears your method from theſe abſurdities as long as you keep to it : but 


wherever you tell us, that your laws are to make men hear, to make men 


conſider, to make men examine; whilſt the laws themſelves ſay nothing of 


hearing, conſidering and examining ; there you are ſtill chargeable with all 


theſe abſurdities : nor will the diſtinction, which without any difference 


you would ſet up, between the fault for which men are to be puniſhed, and : 
the end for which they are to be puniſhed, do you wy {ervice Herein, as I 
have ſhewed you in another place. 


To what I faid L. II. from p. 406, to p. 41 % concerning thoſe who i 
your ſcheme are to be puniſhed, you having thought fit not to anſwer any 


thing, I ſhall here again offer it to your conſideration. 


— 0 


44 


« LET us enquire, firſt, Who it is you would have be a: In the 
place above cited, they are thoſe who are got into a wrong way, and are 


deaf to all perſuaſions. If theſe are the men to be puniſhed, let a law be 
made againſt them: you have my conſent ; and that is the proper courſe 


66 


to have offenders puniſhed. For you do not, T hope, intend to puniſh 


any fault by a law, which you do not name in the law ; nor make a law 
| | & againti 
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againſt any fault you wonld not hive punithed. And now, if you are 
lincere, and in earneſt, and are, as a fait man ſhould be, for what your 
words plainly fonify, and nothing elſe; what will ſuch a law ſerve for ? 
Me in the wrong way are to be puniihed : but who are in the wrong way, 


is the queſtion. You have no more reaſon to determine It againſt one, 


who differs from you, than he has to conclude againſt you, who differ 
from him: no, not though you have the magiſtrate and the national 


church on your fide. For if to differ from them be to be in the wrong 
Way; you vrho are in the right way in England, will be in the wrong way 


in France. Every one here muſt be judge for himſelf: and your Jaw 
will reach no body, till you have convinced him he 1s the wrong way : 
and then there will be no need of puniſhment to make him conſider; un- 


leſs you will affirm again what you have denied, and have men puniſhed 
for embracing the religion they believe to be true, when it differs from 
yours or the publick. | 


* Brs1Dxs being in the wrong way, thoſe who you would have punithed, 
muſt be ſuch as are deaf to all perſuaſions. But any ſuch, I ſuppote, you 


will hardly find, who hearken to no body, not to thoſe of their own 
way. If you mean by deaf to all perſuaſions, all perſuaſions of a con- 


trary party, or of a different church; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you may abun- 
dantly find in your own church, as well as elſewhere; and I preſume to 
them you are ſo charitable, that you would not have them punithed for 


not lending an ear to ſeducers. For conſtancy in the truth, and perſe- 
verance in the faith, is, I hope, rather to be encouraged, than by any pe— 


nalties checked in the orthodox. And your church doubtleſs, as well as 
all others, is orthodox to itſelf in all its tenets. If you mean by all per- 
ſuaſion, all your perſuaſion, or all perſuaſion of thoſe of your communion z 


you do but beg the queſtion, and ſuppoſe you. have a right to puniſh thoſe 


who differ from, and will not comply with you. 


Jour next words are, — When men fly from the means of a right infor- 
mation, and will not ſo much as conſider how reafonable it is throughly and 
impartially to examine a religion, which they embraced upon ſuch induce- 
ments as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with 
little or no examination of the proper grounds of it ; what human method 
can be uled to bring them to act like men, in an affair of ſuch conſequence, 
and to make a wiler and more rational choice, but that of laying ſuch be- 
nalties upon them, as may ballance the weight of thoſe prejudices which 
inclined them to prefer a falſe way before the true, and recover them to ſo 
much ſobriety and reflection, as ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to themſelves, ; 


Whether it be really worth the while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies for 
adhering to a religion, which, for any thing they know, may be falſe, or 


for rejecting another (if that be the caſe) which, for any thing they know, 


may be true, «till they have brought it to the bar of reaſon, and given it a 


fair trial there? Here you again bring in ſuch as prefer a falſe way before a 
true: to which having anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay no more, but, 


out 


of 


that ſince our church will not allow thoſe to be in a falſe way who are 
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of the church of Rome, becauſs the church of Rome, which pretends in- 
fallibility, declares hers to be the only true way; certainly no one of our 
church, nor any other, which claims not infallibility, can require any one 
to take the teſtimony of any church, as a ſufficient proof of the truth of 
her own doctrine. So that true and falſe, as it commonly happens, when 

we ſuppoſe them for ourſelves, or cur party, in effect, ſignify juſt nothing, 
or nothing to the purpoſe ; unleſs we can think that true or falſe in England, 


which will not be ſo at Rome or Geneva; and vice verſa. As for the reſt 


of the deſcription of thoſe, on whom you are here laying penalties; I be- 


ſeech you conſider whether it will not belong to any of your church, let it 
be what it will. Conſider, I fay, if there be none in your church who 
have embraced her religion upon ſuch inducements as ought to have no 


ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with little or no examination of the 
proper grounds of it; who have not been inclined by the prejudices ; who 
do not adhere to a religion which for any thing they know may be falſe; 


and who have rejected another, which for any thing they know may be 


true. If you have any ſuch in your communion, and it will be an admira- 


ble, though I fear but a little flock, that has none ſuch in it, conſider well 
what you have done. You have prepared rods for them, for which I ima- 


gine they will con you no thanks. For to make any tolerable ſenſe of what 


you here propoſe, it muſt be underſtood that you would have men of all 
religions puniſhed, to make them conſider whether it be really worth the 


** while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies for adhering to a religion, which for 
16 


any thing they know may be falſe. If you hope to avoid that, by what you 


have ſaid of true and falſe; and pretend that the ſuppoſed preference of the 
true way in your church, ought to preſerve its members from your puniſh- 
ment; you manifeſtly trifle. For every church's teſtimony, that it has 


cc 


choſen the true way, muſt be taken for itſelf; and then none will be lia- 
ble; and your new invention of puniſhment is come to nothing: or elſe 


the differing churches teſtimonies muſt be taken one for another; and then 
they will be dall out of the true way, and your church need penalties as well 
as the reſt. So that, upon your principles, they muſt all or none be 


1 


puniſhed. Chuſe Which you pleaſe; one of them, I think, you cannot 
eſcape. 


« Wyar you ſay i in the next words; Where inſtruction if Rifly refuſed, 

and alladmonitions and perſuaſions prove vain and ineffectual; differs nothing 
but in the way of T ng from deaf to all perſuaſions: and ſo that 1 18, 

anſwered already. 

© In another place, you give us cls dafcripiicn of thoſe you think 
ought to be puniſhed, in theſe words; Thoſe who refuſe to embrace the doc- 


trine, and ſubmit to the ſpiritual government of the proper miniſters of re- 


ligion, who by ſpecial defignation, are appointed to exhort, admoniſh, re- 
prove, &c. Here then, thoſe to be puniſhed, are ſuch Who refuſe to em- 
brace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government of the proper miniſters 


46 


of religion. Whereby we are as much ſtill at uncertainty as we were be- 


fore, who thoſe are who, by your Theme, and Jaws ſuitable to it, are to 
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be paniſhed;; ſince every church has, as it thinks, its proper miniſters of 


religion: and if you mean thoſe that refuſe to embrace the doctrine, and 
ſubmit to the government of the miniſters of another church then all men 
will be guilty, and muſt be puniſhea, even thoſe of your oon church as 
well as Others. If you mean thoſe who refuſe, &c. the miniſters of their 
own church, very few will incur your penalties: but if by theſe proper mi- 


niſters of religion, the minilters of foie particular church are intended, why 


do you not name it? Why are you lo reſerved in a matter, wherein, it you 
ſpeak not out, all the reſt that you fay will be to no purpole ? Are men to 
be puniſhed for refuſing to embrace the doctrine, and ſubinit to the govern- 
ment of the proper miniſters of the church of Geneva? For this time, 
lince you have declared nothing to the contrary, let me ſuppoſe you of that 


church; and then I am ſure, that is it that you would name: for of 
whatever church you are, if you think the miniſters of any one church 


ought to be hearkened to, and obeyed, it _ be thoſe of your own own. 
There are perſons to be puniſhed, you 1a 
through your hook, and lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make the pre- 
ſervation and propagation of religion, and the falvation of ſouls, to de- 
pend on it: and yet you deſcribe them by ſo general and equivocal marks, 


that, unleſs it be upon ſuppoſitions which no body will grant you, I dare 
ſay, neither you nor any body elſe will be able to find one guilty, Pray 
find me, if you can, a man whom you can judicially prove, for he that is to 
be puniſhed by law, muſt be fairly tried, is in a wrong way, in reſpect of 


y : this you contend for all 


997 


his faith; I mean, who is deaf to all perſuaſions, who flies from all means 


of a right information, who refuſes to embrace the doctrine, and ſub- 


mit to the government of the ſpiritual paſtors. And when you have done 
that, I think I may allow you what power you pleaſe to puniſh him, 
without any prejudice to the toleration the author of the letter propolcs. 

« BUT why, I pray, all this boggling, all this looſe talking, as if you 
knew not what you meant, or durit not ſpeak it out? Would you be for 


puniihing ſome body, you know not whom? I do not think ſo ill of you. 


Let me then ſpeak out for you. The evidence of the argument has con- 


vinced you that men ought not to be perſecuted for their religion; That 
the leverities in uſe amongſt Chriſtians cannot be defended ; That the ma- 
giſtrate has not authority to compel any one to his religion. 'This you 


are forced to yield, But you would fain retain ſome power in the ma- 
giſtrate's hands to puniſh Diſſenters, upon a new pretence, viz. not for 


having embraced the doctrine and worſhip they believe to be true and 
right, but for not having well conſidered their own and the magiſtrate's 
religion. To ſhew you that I do not ſpeak wholly without book, give 
ne leave to mind you of one paſſage of yours: the words are, —Penalties 


to put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of the controverſy be- 


tween the magiſtrates and them.—Though theſe words be not intended to 


tell us who you would have puniſhed, yet it may be plainly inferred from 


them. And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, than all the 


foregoing places, where you ſeem to, and ſhould, deſcribe them. For 
— ... ͤ 
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very difficult: becauſe there the faults to be amended, eaſily deſign the 
perſons to be corrected. But yours is a new method, and unlike all that 
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they are ſuch as between whom and the magiſtrate there is a controverſy. 

that is, in ſhort, who differ from the magittrate in religion. And now in- 
deed you have given us a note by which theſe you would have puniſhed, may 
be known. We have, with much ado, found at laſt whom it is we may 
preſume you would have puniſhed. Which in other caſes is uſually not 


ever went before it. 


IN the next place, let vs ſee for what you ould ave them puniſhed. 
You tell us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and 


« weigh impartially, and without prejudice or paſſion, all which, for ſhort- 
neſs ſake, we will expres by this one word conſider, the religion one em- 


braces or refuſes, is a fault very common, and very prejudicial to true reli- 
gion, and the ſalvation of mens fouls. But penalties and puniſhments are 


very neceſſary, ſay you, te remedy this evil. 


* LET us ſee now how you apply this remedy. Therefore; ſay you, let 


all Diſſenters be puniſhed. Why ? Have no Diflenters conſidered of re- 


ligion? Or have all conformiſts conſidered? That you yourſelf will 


not ſay. Your project therefore is juſt as reaſonable, as if a lethargy 

growing epidemical in England, you ſhould propoſe to have a law made to 

e bliſter and ſcarify, and ſhave the heads of all who wear gowns ; though it 
be certain that neither all who wear gowns are lethargick, nor all who are 


lethargick wear DH 


« Dii te, 8 DN 


« * erum ob conſilium donent tonſore. 


For there could not be certainly a more learned advice, than that one man 
ſhould be pulled by the ears, becauſe another is aſleep. This, when you 
have conftidered of it again, for I find, according to your principle, all 


« men have now and then need to be jogged, you will, I gueſs, be con- : 


vinced 1s not like a fair phyſician, to apply a remedy to a diſeaſe ; but, 


like an enraged enemy, to vent one's ſpleen upon a party. Common 
ſenſe, as well as common juſtice, requires, that the remedies of laws and 
penalties ſhould be directed againſt the evil that is to be removed, where- 
ever it be found. And if the puniſhment you think ſo neceſſary, be, as 
you pretend, to cure the miſchief you complain of, you mult let it purſue, 
and tall on the guilty, and thoſe only, in what company ſoever they are; and 


not, as you here propoſe, and is the higheſt injuſtice, puniſh the innocent 


conſidering Diſſenter, with the guilty ; and on the other fide, let the incon- 
ſiderate guilty Conformiſt ſcape, with the innocent. For one may ra- 


tionally preſume that the national church has ſome, nay, more, in pro- 


portion of thoſe who little conſider or concern themſelves about religion, 


ſouls, being once laid aſide; intereſt, of courſe, leads men into that ſo— 


ciety, where the protection and countenance of the government, and 
hopes of preferment, bid faireſt to all theic remaining delires. So that if 
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biaſſed minds; and what difficulty there is in this, you ſay, you cannot ima=- 
gine.“ You promiſed you would tell the world who they were, plainly and 
ditectly. And though you tell us, you cannot imagine what difficulty there P. 45, 
18 in this your account of who are to be puniſhed, yet there are ſome things in 
it, that make it to my apprehenſion not very plain and direct. For firſt the 
muſt be only thoſe who have the true religion tendered them with ſufficient 
evidence: wherein there appears ſome difficulty to me, who ſhall be judge 
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careleſs, negligent, inconſiderate men in matters of religion, who, with - 


out being forced, would not conſider, ate to be rouzed into a care of their 
«© ſouls, and a ſearch after truth, by puniſhments; the national religion, 


in all countries, will certainly have a right to the greateſt ſhare of thoſe pu- 
niſhments, at leaſt, not to be wholly exempt from them. 


« This is that which the author of the letter, as I remember, complains 


of, and that juſtly, viz. That the pretended care of mens fouls always ex- 
preſſes itſelf, in thoſe who would have force any way made uſe of to that 


end, in very unequal methods ; ſome perſons being to be treated with feve- 


rity, whilſt others guilty of the ſame faults, are not to be ſo much as touched. 
Though you are got pretty well out of the deep mud, and renounce puniſh- 
ments directly for religion; yet you ſtick ſtill in this part of the mire ; 


whilſt you would have Diſſenters puniſhed to make them conſider, but 


would not have any thing done to Conformiſts, though ever ſo negligent 
in this point of conſidering. The author's letter pleaſed me, becauſe it is 


equal to all mankind, is direct, and will, I think, hold every-where ; which 
I take to be a good mark of truth. For I thail always ſuſpect that neither 


to comport with the truth of religion, or the deſign of the Goſpel, which 
is ſuited to only ſome one country or party. What is true and good 
in England, will be true and good at Rome too, in China or Geneva. But 
whether your great and only method for the propagating of truth, by bring- 
ing the inconſiderate by puniſhments to conſider, would, according to your 
way of applying your puniſhments only to Diſſenters from the national 


For this is your poſition; Men are generally negligent in examining the 
grounds of their religion. This I grant. But could there be a more wild 
and incoherent conſequence drawn from it, than this; therefore Diſſenters 
mult be puniſhed ?Y— © © | NT Rang 1 


Ax this you are pleaſed to paſs over without the leaſt notice: but perhaps 
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«6 


you think you have made me full ſatisfaction in your anſwer to my demand, 
who are to be puniſhed? We will here therefore conſider that as it ſtands, where 
you tell us, Thoſe who are to be puniſhed according to the whole tenour of b. 49. 


your anſwer, are no other but ſuch, as having ſufficient evidence tendered 


them of the true religion, do yet reject it: whether utterly refuſing to con- 


ſider that evidence, or not conſidering as they ought, viz. with ſuch care 
and diligence as the matter deſerves and requires, and with honeſt and un- 


religion, be of uſe in thoſe countries, or any where but where you ſup- 
poſe the magiſtrate to be in the right; judge you. Pray, Sir, conſider 
a little, whether prejudice has not ſome ſhare in your way of arguing. 
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what is the true religion: and for that, in every country it is moſt probable I 
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| | | the magiſtrate will be. If you think of any ider pray tell us. Next there 
h | | ſeems ome dithculty to TROY who {hall be judge what is ſufficient evidence. 
| For where a man is to be puniſhed by law, he muſt be convicted of being $ guck 
ty; which ſince in this caſe he cannot be, unleſs it be p! roved he has had the 


true religion tendered to him with ſufficient evidence, it is neceſſary that ſouis 
body there muſt be judge what is the true religion, and what is ſullicient evi 


| 

| dence; and others to prove it has been fo tendered. If you were to he « 
4 the jury, we know what would be your verdict concerning fofficient evidence 
P. c1, by theſe words of yours, © To ſay that a man who has the true religion pro- 


poſed to him with ſufficient evidence of its truth, may confider it as he 
«* ought, or do his utmoſt in conſidering, and yet not perceive the truth of ic, 
is neither more nor leſs, than to ſay that ſufficient evidence is not ſufficient; 

for what does any man mean by ſuffictent evidence, but ſuch as will certainiy 
« win aſſent wherever it is duly conſidered ?” Upon which his conforming, or 
not conforming, would without any farther queſtions determine the Point. 

But whether the reſt of the jury could upon this be able ever to bring in : any 
man guilty, and fo liable to puniſhment, is a queſtion, For if ſufficient evi- 
dence be only that which certainly wins aſſent, wherever a man does his utmoſt 


3 in conſidering; it will be very hard to prove that a man who rejects the true 


religion has had it tendered with ſufficient evidence, becauſe it will be very 
hard to prove he has not done his utmoſt in conſidering it. So that notwith- 
ſtanding all you have here ſaid, to puniſh any man by | your method is not 125 
ſo very practicable. 
Bur you clear all in your following words, which ſay, * hers! is Wü 
4 more evident than that thoſe who reject the true religion, are culpable, and 
« deſerve to be puniſhed.” By whom? By men: that is ſo far from being 
evident, as you talk, that it will require better proofs than I have yet ſeen for 
--It. Next you ſay, « Itis eaſy enough to know when men reject the true reli- 


1 ſhould in the univerſity be laid on thoſe who rejected the true peripatetick 
1 doctrine, could that law be executed on any one, unleſs it were agreed who 


be known out of Ariſtotle's writings : then I anſwer, that it would be a 
more reaſonable law to lay the penalty on any one, who rejected the doctrine 


You may apply this to the true religion, and the books of the Scripture, if 
you pleaſe: though after all, there muſt be a judge agreed on, to determine 
what doctrines are contained in either of thoſe WrInage, betore the law can be 

_ practicable, 
* Bur you go on to prove, that © it is eaſy to know when men reject the 
Le true religion: for, ſay you, that requires no more than that we know that 
that religion was tendered to them with ſufficient evidence of the truth of it. 
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known when it is ſo tendercd, theſe things, you tay, you take leave here 


gion.“ Yes, when the true religion is known, and agreed on what ſhall be 
taken to be ſo in judicial proceedings, which can ſcarce be till it is agreed who - 
ſhall determine what is true religion, and what not. Suppoſe a penalty 


ö ſhould be judge what was the true peripatetick doctrine? If you ſay it may 


contained in the books allowed to be Ariſtotle's, ard printed under his name. 


And that it may be tendered to men with ſuch evidence, and that it may be 
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« to ſuppole.” You ſuppoſe then more than can be allowed you. For that 


it can be judicially known that the true religion has been tendered to any one 
with ſufticient evidence, is what I deny, and that for reaſons abovementioned, 
which, were there no other difficulty in it, were ſufficient to ſhew the un- 
practicableneſs of your method. RO 3 
You conclude this paragraph thus, „which is all that needs be ſaid upon 
« this head to ſhe the conſiſtency and practicableneſs of this method: and 
„hat do you any where ſay againſt this?“ Whether I ſay any thing or no 
againſt it, I will bring a friend of yours that will ſay that Diſſenters ought to 


be puniſhed for being out of the communion of the church of England. I 


will aſk you now, how it can be proved that ſuch an one is guilty of rejecting 
the one only true religion? Perhaps it is becauſe he ſcruples the croſs in baptiſm, 


or godfathers and godmothers as they are uſed, or kneeling at the Lord's 
Supper; perhaps it is becauſe he cannot pronounce all damned that believe 

not all Athanaſius's Creed; or cannot join with ſome of thoſe repetitions in 
our Common- Prayer; thinking them to come within the prohibition of our 
Saviour ; each of which ſhuts a man out from the communion of the church 
of England, as much as if he denied Jeſus Chriſt to be the Son of God. Now, 


Sir, I beſeech you, how can it be known, that ever ſufficient evidence was 
tendered to ſuch a Diſſenter to prove, that what he rejects is a part of that 


one only true religion, which unleſs he be of, he cannot be ſaved ? Or indeect 
how can it be known, that any Diſſenter rejects that one only true religion, 
when being puniſhed barely for not conforming, he is never aſked, what part 
it is he diſſents ſrom or rejects? And ſo it may be ſome of thoſe things which 

I imagine will always want ſufficient evidence to prove them to he parts of 


that only one true religion, without the hearty embracing whereof no man. 


What degrees of puniſhment. 


TFT F OW much ſoever you have endeavoured to reform the doctrine of per- 
ſecution to make it ſerve your turn, and give it the colour of care and 
_ zeal for the true religion in the country where alone you are concerned it 


ſhould be made uſe of; yet you have laboured in vain, and done no more, 


but given the old engine a new varniſh to ſet it off the better, and make it 
look leſs frightful : for by what has been faid in the foregoing chapters, I 
think it will appear, that if any magiſtrate have power to puniſh men in mat- 


ters of religion, all have; and that Diſſenters from the national religion muſt 


be puniſhed every where or no where. The horrid cruelties that in all ages, 
and of late in our view, have been committed under the name, and upon 


the account of religion, give ſo juſt an offence and abhorrence to all who 


have any remains, not only of religion, but humanity left, that the world 


is aſhamed to own it. This objection therefore, as much as words or pro- 
14 | . feſllons 
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A third LETTER for ToLERATION, 


feſſions can do, vou have bone to fence againſt; and to exempt your 
defipn from the ſuſpicion of any ſeverities, you take care in every page al! 


to let us hear of moderate force, moderate penalties ; but all in vain: a. 3 
doubt not but when this part too is examined, it wil appear, that as yo; 


neither have, nor can limit the power of puniſhing to any diſtinct fort of 
magiſtrates, nor exempt from puniſhment the Diſſenters from any nations 
religion : 7X neither have, nor can you, limit the puniſhment to any Gee 66 


ſhort of the higheſt, if you will uſe puniſhments at all in matters of religion. 


What you have done 1 in this point beſides giving us good Words; I will OY 
examine. 


Vo tell me, 1 hi taken a. liberty which will oy pardon,” becauſe | 


ay, © You have plainly yielded the queſtion by owning thoſe greater ſeveriti:; 


to be improper and unfit.” But if I ſhall make it out, that thoſe are 3. 


proper and fit as your moderate penalties; and that if you will uſe one, you | 


mult come to the other, as will appear from what you yourſelf ſay ; What. 


ever you may think, I ſhall not imagine other readers will conclude I have 


taken too great liberty, or ſhall much need pardon. For if as you fay in 
the next page, authority may reaſonably and juſtly uſe ſome degrees of force 
„ where it is needful ;” I fay they may alſo uſe any degree of force where it i; 
needful. Now upon your grounds, fire and ſword, tormenting and undoing, 


and thoſe other puniſhments which you condemn, will be needful, even to 
torments of the higheſt ſeverity, and be as neceſſary as thoſe moderate pe- 


nalties which you will not name. For I aſk you, to what purpoſe do you 


uſe any degrees of force? Is it to prevail with men to do ſomething that is 
in their power, or that is not? The latter [ ſuppoie you will not fay, till 
your love of force is fo increaſed, that you ſhall think it neceſſary to be made 
ute of to produce impoſhbilities : if force then be to be uſed only to bring 

men to do what is in their power, what is the neceſſity you aſſign of it 
only this, as I remember, viz. That © when gentle admonitions and earneſt 
* intreaties will not prevail, what other means is there left but force?“ And 
T upon the ſame ground reply; If leſſer degrees of force will not prevail, 
what other means is there left but greater? If the loweſt degree of force 
be neceſſary where gentler means will not prevail, becauſe there is no other 
higher degrees of force are neceſſary, where lower will not 


means left; 
prevail, for the ſame reaſon. Unleſs you will ſay all degrees of force work 


alike; and that lower penalties prevail as much on men as greater, and will 
equally bring them to do what is in their power. If ſo, a phlip on the 
forehead, or a farthing mulct, may be penalty enough to bring men to what 
you propoſe. But if you ſhall laugh at theſe, as being for their ſmallneſs in- 
1ufficient, and therefore will think it neceſſary to increaſe them, I fay, 
wherever experience ſhews any degree of force to be inſufficient to prevail, 
there will be ſtill the ſame neceſſity to increaſe it. For wherever the end is 
neceſſary, and force is the means, the only means leſt to procure it, both which 
yu ſuppoſe in our caſe, there it will be found alwavs neceſſary to increaſe 


the degrees of force, w where the lower prove ineffectual, as well till you 
come 
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A third Lu T TER for TOLERATION. 


come to the higheſt as when you begin with the loweſt. 80 that in your 

preſent caſe I do not wonder you ute io many ſhifts, as [ (hall ſhew by and 

by you do, to decline naming the higheſt degree of hat you call moderate. 

If any degree be neceſſary, you cannet ofiipn any one, condenam it in words 

as much as you pleaſe, which may not be fo, and-whic!: ou muſt not come 

to the uſe of. If there be no ſuch neceſſity of torce as wiil jullify thoſe higher 
degrees of it, which are ſeverities you condemn, neither will it juſtify the ute 

of your lower degrees. F © WY 
- Itx , as you tell us, “ falſe religions prevail againſt the true, merely by the P. 7. 

B © advantage they have in the corruption and pravity of human nature leſt to 
10 ittelf unbridled by authority;“ if the not receiving the tive religion be a 
13 mark and effect merely of the prevalency of the corruption of human nature; 
may not, nay, muſt not the magiſtrate, if leſs will not do, uſe his utmoſt force 
to bring men to the true religion ? his force being given him to ſuppreſs that 
corruption; eſpecially fince you give it for a meaſure of the force to be uſed, 
that it muſt be © ſo much, as without which ordinarily they will not embrace the 
7 ce truth that muſt fave them.” W hat ordinarily ſignifies here to make any de- 
$0 terminate meaſure, is hard to gueſs ; but ſignify it what it will, ſo much force 
1 muſt be uſed, as © without which men will not embrace the truth;“ which, 
if it ſignify any thing intelligible, requires, that where lower degrees will not 


. do, greater mult be uſed, till you come to what will ordinarily do; but 
WR what that ordinarily 1s, no man can tell, If one man will not be wrought 
i on by as little force as another, muſt not greater degrees of force be uſed to 

. him ? Shall the magiſtrate who is obliged to do what lies in him, be excuſed, 

: for letting him be damned, without the uſe of all the means was in his 
4d power? And it will be ſufficient for him to plead, that though he did not 


| all what lay in him, yet he did what ordinarily prevailed, or what prevailed on 
2 ſeveral others. Force, if that be the remedy, muſt be proportioned to the 
oppoſition, If the doſe that has frequently wrought on others, will not 
_ purge a man whole life lies on it, muſt it not therefore be made ſufficient 
and effectual, becauſe it will be more than what is called ordinary? Or can 
E any one ſay the phyſician has done his duty, who lets his patient in an ex- 
1 traordinary caſe periſh in the uſe of only moderate remedies, and pronounces 
= him incurable, before he has tried the utmoſt he can with the powerfuleſt 
remedies which are in his reach? 35355 . 
HAvING renounced loſs of eſtate, corporal puniſhments, impriſonment, 
and ſuch fort of ſeverities, as unfit to be uſed in matters of religion; you aſk, 
« Will it follow from hence that the magiſtrate has no right to uſe any forceP. 19: 
« atall?” Yes, it will follow, till you give ſome anſwer to what I ſay in 
that place, viz. That if you give up puniſhments of a man in his perſon, li- 
„ berty and eſtate, I think we need not ſtand with you for any puniſhments 
may be made uſe of.” But this you paſs by without any notice. I doubt 
not but you will here think you have a ready anſwer, by telling me, you mean 
only © depriving men of their eſtates, maiming them with corporal puniſh- 
ments, ſtarving and tormenting them in noiſome priſons,” and other ſuch 
ſeverities which you have by name excepted ; but lower penalties may yet be 
ol. II. Ie 3 uſed 
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p. 21, 


A third LETTER for ToLERATION. 


uſed, for penalties is the word you carefully uſe, and diſclaim that of puniſh. 


ment, as if you diſowned the thing. I with you would tell us too by name 
what thoſe lower penalties are you would have uſed, as well as by name you 
tell us thoſe ſeverities you diſallow. They may not maim a man with corporal 
puniſhments ; may they uſe any corporal puniſhments at all? They may not 
ſtarve and torment them in noiſome priſons for religion; that you condemn 
as much as I. May they put them in any priſon at all? They may not de- 


prive men of their eſtates : I ſuppoſe you mean their whole eſtates ; May they 


take away half, or a quarter, or an hundredth part? It is ſtrange you ſhould 
be able to name the degrees of ſeverity that will hinder more than promote 
the progreſs of religion, and cannot name thoſe degrees that will promote ra- 
ther than hinder it ; that thoſe who would take their meaſures by you, and 
follow your ſcheme, might know how to proceed ſo, as not to do more harm 
than good: for ſince you are ſo certain, that there are degrees of punithments 
or penalties that will do good, and other degrees of them that will do harm; 


ought you not to have told us, what that true degree is, or how it may be 
known, without which all your goodly ſcheme is of no uſe? For allowing all 


you have ſaid, to be as true as you would have it, no good can be done with- 
out ſhewing the juſt meaſure of puniſhment to be uſed. 


Ir the degree be too great, it will, you confeſs, do harm: can one then 
not err on the other hand, by uſing too little? If you ſay ſo, we are agreed, 


and I deſire no better Toleration. If therefore too great will do harm, and 


too little, in your opinion, will do no good, you ought to tell us the juſt mean. 


L. II. p. 41 6 


A. p. 24- 


| A. P- 1 2.5 | 


trouble him with the repetition. 


This I preſſed upon you; whereof that the reader may be judge, I ſhall here 


cc 


cc 


naming the criminals to be puniſhed; or poſitively telling us the end for 
gracious to them, that you renounce the ſeverities and penalties hitherto 


ſo that by moderate here, you yet mean nothing. You tell us, the out- 


temper is, you do not, or cannot ſay; and fo, in effect, it ſignifies juſt 
nothing. Yet if in this you are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your 


ſome conſideration. If the faults were preciſely determined, and could be 
of the puniſhment in this, than it would in any other cafe, where thoſe 


proved, as I ſuppoſe it will be found in this preſent buſine 
it will without doubt require conſideration to proportion the force ip the 
„ | = N « deſign: 


Tur Rx is a third thing, that you are as tender and reſerved in, as either 


which they ſhould be puniſhed ; and that is, with what fort of penalties, 
what degree of puniſhment, they ſhould be forced. You are indeed ſo 


made uſe of. You tell us, they ſhould be but moderate penalties. But if 
we alk you what are moderate penalties, you confeſs you cannot tell us: 


ward force to be applied, ſhould be duly tempered. But what that due 
deſign will ſignify nothing. For it being to have ſome men, and to ſome 
end, puniſhed; yet if it cannot be found what puniſhment is to be uſed, . 
it is notwithſtanding all you have ſaid, utterly uſeleſs. You tell us modeſtly, 
That to determine preciſely the juſt meaſure of the puniſhment, will require 


proved, it would require no more conſideration to determine the meaſure 


were known. But where the fault is undefined, and the Fu not to be 
s of examining, - 
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* narily they will not do this. Where it is to be oblerved : 
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whote ſize and ſhape are not known. 


A third LETTER for ToLERATION. 


deſign : juſt ſo much conſideration as it wall require to fit a coat to the 


moon, or proportion a ſhoe to the feet of thoſe who inhabit her. For to 


proportion a puniſhment to a fault that you do not name, and fo we in 


charity ought to think you do not yet know, and a fault that when you 


515 


have named it, it will be impoſſible to be proved who are or are not guilty 


of it, will, I ſuppoſe, require as much conſideration as to fit a ſhoe to feet 


« HOW EVER, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your puniſh- 
ments; which when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as 
good as none, they being impoſſible to be any rule in the caſe. The firſt is, 


So much force, or ſuch penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with 


men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, to 


A. p. 14. 


weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially, and without which ordi- 


« FiRsT, That who are theſe men of common diſcretion, is as hard to know, 


as to know what is a fit degree of puniſhment in the caſe; and ſo you do 
but regulate one uncertainty by another. Some men will be apt to think, 


that he who will not weigh matters of religion, which are of infinite con- 


cernment to him, without puniſhment, cannot in reafon be thought a 


manage the ordinary affairs of their families, are not able to read a page 
in an ordinary author, or to underſtand and give an account what it means, 


when read to them. Many men of common diſcretion in their callings, are 


not able to judge when an argument is concluſive or no; much leſs 
to trace it through a long train of conſequences. What penalties ſhall be 


man of common diſcretion. Many women of common diſcretion enough to 


ſufficient to prevail with ſuch, who upon examination, I fear, will not be 


found to make the leaſt part of mankind, to examine and weigh matters of 


religion carefully and impartially ? The law allows all to have common diſ- 
cretion, for whom it has not provided guardians or Bedlam. So that, in 
effect, your men of common diſcretion, are all men, not judged idiots or 


madmen : and penalties ſufficient to prevail with men of common diſcretion, 


are penalties ſufficient to prevail with all men but idiots and madmen, 
which what a meaſure it is to regulate penalties by, let all men of com- 


mon diſcretion judge. + ef Ca, 
* SECONDLY, You may be pleaſed to conſider, that all men of the fame 


degree of diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the fame degree of pe- 


nalties. Some are of a more yielding, ſome of a more ſtiff temper 


and what is ſufficient to prevail on one, is not half enough to move the 
other; though both men of common diſcretion. So that common diſcretion 
will be here of no uſe to determine the meaſure of puniſhment : eſpecially, 
when in the ſame clauſe'you except men deſperately perverſe and obſtinate; 


who are as hard to be known, as what you ſeek, viz. the juſt proportions 


of puniſhments neceſſary to prevail with men to conſider, examine, and 


weigh matters of religion: wherein, if a man tells you he has conſidered, 


he has weighed, he has examined, and fo goes on in his former courſe, it 
is impoſſible for you ever to know whether he has done his duty, or whe- 
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A. p. 12. 


; P. 40. 
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«« curable are to be left to God, as you tell us. 


A third LETTER for ToLERATION, 


cc 


ther he be deſperately perverſe and obſlinate. So that this exception ſignifies 
« juſt nothing. 


„ THERE are many things in your uſe of force EY penalties, different 
cc 


concerning the meaſure of puniſhments, now under conſideration, offer: 


me: wherein you propotion your puniſhments only to the yielding and 
corrigible, not to the perverſe and obſtinate ; contrary to the common 
diſcretion which has hitherto made laws in other caſes, which levels the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


cc they are obſtinate. This however I will not blame as an overſight in 


« you. Your new method, which aims at ſuch impracticable and incon- 


cc 


you had acknowledged in the foregoing paragraphs: Diſſenters you 


« would have brought to conſider by moderate penalties. They lie under 


te they Rill continue Diſſenters. What is to be done now? Why, the in- 


Your puniſhments were 


% not meant to prevail on the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, as you 


« tell us here. And ſo whatever be the ſucceſs, your e are how- 


« ever juſtified.” 


Tur fulneſs of your anſwer to my queſtion, „ With what onnifhments l * 
made you poſſibly pats by theſe two or three pages without making any par- 
ticular reply to any thing I ſaid in them: we will therefore examine that 


anſwer of yours, where you tell us, © That having in your anſwer declared 


« that you take the ſeverities ſo often mentioned (which either deſtroy men, 


« or make them miſerable) to be utterly unapt and improper (for reaſons there 


given) to bring men to embrace the truth that muſt ſave them: but juſt 


« how far within thoſe bounds that force extends itſelf, which is really ſervice- 


able to that end, you do not preſume to determine.” To determine how 
far moderate force reaches, when it is neceſſary to your buſineſs that it ſhould 
be determined, is not preſuming : you might with more reaſon have called it 


preſuming, to talk of moderate penalties, and not to be able to determine what 
you mean by them; or to promiſe, as you do, that you will tell plainly and di- 


rectly, with what punithments; and here to tell us, you do not preſume to deter- 
mine. But you give a reaſon for this modeſty of yours, in what follows, where 
And yet you may 
find in what is above repeated to you, theſe words,“ If in this you are not 
plain and direct, all the reſt of your deſign will fignify nothing.” But had 
 Ifailed in ſhewing any cauſe why you ſhould ; and your charity would not in- 
lighten us, unleſs driven by my reaſons, I dare ſay yet, if I have not ſnewn 
any cauſe why you ſhould determine in this point, I can ſhew a cauſe why you 
ſhould not. For I will be anſwerable to you, that you cannot name any 


degree of puniſhment, which will not be either ſo great, as to come among 
thoſe you condemn, and ſhew what 


you tell me, I have not thewn any cauſe why you ſhould. 


your moderation, what your averſion 
to perſecution | is; or elſe too little to attain thoſe ends for which you propoſe 


I 


from any I ever met with elikwhcre. One of them, this clauſe of yours 


puniſhments againſt refractory offenders, and never ſpares them becauſe 


liſtent things as laws cannot bear, nor penalties be uſeful to, forced you 
« to it. The uſeleſſneſs, abſurdity, and untèhſonableneſs of great leverities, 


them; but whether they have conſidered or no, for that you cannot tell, 
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it. But whatever you tell me, that J have ſhewn no cauſe why you ſhould 
determine, I thought it might have paſſed for a cauſe why you ſhould deter- 
mine more particulerly, that, as you will find in thoſe pages, I had proved 


that the meaſures, you offer whereby to regulate your punithments, are juft ' 


as good as none. 55 ! 
Your meatures in your © argument conſidered,” and which you repeat here 


1 
* 


again, are in theſe words; * fo much force, or ſuch penalties as are ordinarily P. 49.7 


. 


A 


ſuflicient to prevail with men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately 


&« perveric, to weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially, and without 
which ordinarily they will not do this; ſo much force, or ſuch penalties may 


. 


* 


fitly and reaſonably be uſed for the promoting true religion in the world, 
« and the ſalvation of fouls. And what juſt exception this is liable to, you 


« do not underſtand.” Some of the exceptions it is liable to, you might have 
ſeen in what I have here again cauſed to be reprinted, if you had thought them 

worth your ngtice. But you go on to tell us here, “that when you ſpeak of P. 49. 
men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you 
« thin'..tisplainenough, that by commondiſcretion you exclude not idiots only, 


« and tuch as we uſually call madmen, but likewiſe the deſperately perverſe 


« andobtinate, who perhaps may well enough deſerve that name, though they 


« be not wont to be ſent to Bedlam.” 


WHETHER by this you have at all taken off the difficulty, and ſhewn your 
meaſure to be any at all in the uſe of force, I leave the Reader to judge. 1 

aſked, ſince great ones are unfit, what degrees of puniſhment or force are to 

| be uſed? You anſwer, © So much force, and ſuch penalties as are ordinarily 
« ſufficient to prevail with men of ordinary diſcretion.” I tell you it is as hard 


to know who thoſe men of common ditcretion are, as what degree of puniſh= 


ment you would have uſed ; unleſs we will take the © determination of the 
„ law, which allows all to have common diſcretion, for whom it has not 
provided guardians or Bedlam :” fo that in effect, your men of common 
diſcretion are all men not judged idiots or madmen. To clear this, you 


tell us, © when you ſpeak of men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately 


* perverſe and obſtinate, you think it is plain enough, by common diſcretion 
you exclude not idiots only, and ſuch as are uſually called madmen, but like- 
_ « wiſe the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate.” It may be you did, for you beſt 
know what you meant in writing: but if by men of common diſcretion, you 
excluded the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, let us put what you meant by 
the words, men of common diſcretion, in the place of thoſe words themſelves, 


and then according to your meaning, your rule ſtands thus; penalties ordina- 


rily ſufficient to prevail with men not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, and 


with men not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate : ſo that at laſt, by men of 


common diſcretion, either you excluded only idiots and madmen ; or if we 
muft take your word for it, that by them you excluded likewiſe the deſperate- 
ly perverſe and obſtinate, and ſo meant ſomething elſe; it is plain, you meant 


only a very uſeleſs and infignificant tautology. 


Yo o goon, an dtell us, If the penalties you ſpeak of, be intended for the P. 49. 
curing mens unreaſonable prejudices and refractorineſs againſt the true relies 
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« gion, then the reaſon why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not to 
« be regarded in meaſuring theſe penalties, is very apparent. For as remedics. 
are not provided for the incurable, ſo in the preparing and tempering them, 
« regard is to be had only to thoſe for whom they are deſigned.” Which, 
true or falſe, is nothing to the purpoſe, in a place where you profeſs to inform 
us, what puniſhments are to be uſed. We are enquiring who are the deſpe- 
rately perverſe and obſtinate, and not whether they are to be puniſhed or no. 
| You pretend to give us a rule to know what degrees of force are to be uſed, 
and tell us, © it is ſo much as is ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with men of 
common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate.” We again 
_ aſk, who are your men of common diſcretion ? You tell us,“ ſuch as are not 
madmen or idiots, or deſperately perverſe and obſtinate.” Very well, but 
who are thoſe deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, how ſhall we know them ? 
and to this you tell us, they are not to be regarded in meaſuring theſe penal- 
« ties.” Whereby certainly we have got a plain meaſure of your moderate pe- 
P. 50; nalties. No, not yet, you go on in the next paragraph to perfect it, where 
| you ſay, To prevent a little cavil, it may be needful to note that there are de- 
«« prees of perverſeneſs and obſtinacy, and that men may be perverſe and ob- 
« ſtinate without being deſperately ſo.” So then now we have your meaſure 
compleat ; and to determine the juſt degrees of puniſhments, and to clear up 
the doubt, who are the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we need but be 
told that © there are degrees of perverſeneſs and obſtinacy; and that men may 7 
be perverſe and obſtinate without being deſperately fo: and that therefore g . 
« ſome perverſe and obſtinate perſons may be thought curable, though ſuch ass 21 
c are deſperately ſo, cannot.” But does all this tell us who are the deſperately |} 
perverſe and obſtinate ? which is the thing we want to be informed in; nor till 
you have told us that, have you removed the objection. _ . 
Bor if by deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you will tell us, you meant 
thoſe, that are not wrought upon by your moderate penalties, as you ſeem 
to intimate in your reaſon why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not 
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P. 4 to be regarded in meaſuring theſe penalties: “ for, ſay you, as remedies are 
©. not provided for the incurable; ſo in preparing and tempering them, regard 

<< is to be had only to thoſe for whom they are deſigned.” So that by the de 

perately perverſe and obſtinate, you will perhaps fay it was plain you meant x 

the incurable; for you ordinarily ſhift off the doubtfulneſs of one place, by = 


appealing to as doubtful an expreſſion in another. If you fay then, that by ⁵³ 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you mean incurable; I aſk you again by : 
_ what incurable? by your lower degrees of force? For I hope where force is 


proper to work, thoſe who are not wrought on by lower degrees, may yet 5 
be by higher. If you mean ſo, then your anſwer will amount to thus much, 
moderate penalties are ſuch as are ſufficient to prevail on thoſe who are not T 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. The deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are 
thoſe who are incurable, and the incurable are thofe on whom moderate | x 


| penalties are not ſufficient to prevail: whereby at laſt we have got a ſure 
| meaſure of what are moderate penalties; juſt ſuch an one, as if having a 
ſovereign univerſal medicine put into your hand, which will never fail if 
ARSE 1 — — 7 
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you can hit the right doſe, which the inventor tells you muſt be moderate: 
ou ſhould aſk him what was the moderate quantity it is to be given in; 
and he ſhould anſwer, in ſuch a quantity as was ordinarily ſufficient to work 
is on common conſtitutions, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. And to 
"3 your aſking again, who were of deſperately perverſe and obſtinate conſtitu- 
. tions? It ſhould be anſwered, thoſe that were incurable. And who were 
incurable? Thoſe whom a moderate quantity would not work on. And 
thus to your ſatisfaction, you know the moderate doſe by the deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate; and the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate by being in- 
curable; and the incurable by the moderate doſe. For if, as you ſay, reme- 
dies are not provided for the incurable, and none but moderate penalties are to 
be provided, is it not plain, that you mean, that all that will not be wrought 
on by your moderate penalties, are in your ſenſe incurable 7 i - 
| To eaſe you, Sir, of juſtifying yourſelf, and ſhewing that I have miſtaken 
you, do but tell us poſitively what in penalties is the higheſt degree of 
moderate; who are deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ; or who are incurable, 
without this relative and circular way of defining one by the other; and I will 
yield myſelf to have miſtiken you, as much as you pleaſe. „ 
Ix by incurable you mean ſuch as no penalties, no puniſhments, no force is 
ſufficient to work on ; then your meaſure of moderate penalties will be this, 
that they are ſuch, as are ſufficient to prevail with men not incurable, 1. e. 
who cannot be prevailed on by any puniſhments, any force whatſoever; which 
vill be a meaſure of moderate puniſhments, which, whatſoever you do, ſome 
_- will be very apt to approve of. j dT EE 
1 o r let us ſuppoſe by theſe marks, ſince you will afford us no better, that 
. wie can find who are deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we are yet as far as 
euer from finding the meaſures of your moderate puniſhments, till it can be 
known, what degree of force it is, that is ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with 
all that are men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſti- 
nate; for you are told, that all men of the fame degree of diſcretion are 
not apt to be moved with the ſame degree of penalties : but to this too you 
_ anſwer nothing, and fo we are ſtill without any rule or means of knowing 
how to adjuſt your puniſhments, that being ordinarily ſufficient to prevail 
upon one, the double whereof is not ordinarily ſufficient to prevail on 
TI TELL you in the fame place, that you have given us in another place, L. II. p.414. 
« ſomething like another boundary to your moderate penalties: but when 
examined, it proves juſt like the reſt, amuſing us only with good words, 
ſo put together as to have no direct meaning; an art very much in uſe 
amongſt ſome ſort of learned men: the words are theſe ; ſuch penalties as 
may not tempt perſons who have any concern for their eternal ſalvation (and 
thoſe who have none, ought not tobe conſidered) to renouncea religion which 
they believe to be true, or profeſs one which they do not believe to be ſo. If 
by any concern, you mean ſuch as men ought to have for their eternal 
ſalvation; by this rule you may make your puniſhments as great as you 
pleaſe ; and all the ſeverities you have diſelaimed may be brought in play 
— 5 ; 2 : a LA CES again: 
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25 harangue I ſuppoſe is contained in theſe words. 


„ and that is that you ſay here, thoſe who have no concern for their ſalvs- 


tion, deſerve not to be conſidered. In other parts of your letter you pretend 


ce 


c 
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c again: for none of thoſe will be able to make a man, who is truly con- 


« cerned for his eternal ſalvation, renounce a religion he believes to be true, 6: 
„ profeſs one he does not believe to be fo. If by thoſe who have any concern, 
« you mean ſuch, who have ſome faint wiſhes for happineſs hereafter, ang 
„ would be glad to have things go well with them in the other world, but 
„will venture nothing in this world for it; theſe the moderateſt puniſh 
ments you can imagine will make to change their religion. If by any 
© concern, you mean whatever may be between theſe two; the degrees ate 


* fo infinite, that to proportion your puniſhments by that, is to have ng 


e meaſure of them at all.” To which all the reply I can find is only this, 


c that there are degrees of careleſſneſs in men of their ſalvation, as well as of 
« concern for it. So that ſuch as have ſome concern for their ſalvation, may 


« yet be careleſs of it to a great degree. And therefore it thoſe who have any 
„concern for their ſalvation, deſerve regard and pity ; then fo may ſome care- 
« leſs perſons: though thoſe who have no concern for their ſalvation, deſerve 


not to be conſidered, which ſpoils a little harangue you give us, P. 414. [f 


you think this to be an anſwer to what I faid, or that it can ſatisfy any one con- 
cerning the way of knowing what degrees of puniſhment are to be uſed, pray 


tell us ſo. The enquiry is, © what degrees of puniſhment will tempt a man, 


«© who has any concern for his eternal ſalvation, to renounce a religion he be- 


„ leves to be true?” And it is anſwered, © There are degrees of careleſfineſ(; 


in men of their ſalvation, as well as concern for it.” 


© may yet be careleſs of it to a great degree.” Very true: by this we ma 


} 

know what degree of force is to be uſed. No, not a word of that, but the 
| Inference is, © and therefore if thoſe who have any concern for their ſalvation, 
_ & deſerve regard and pity, then ſo may ſome careleſs perſons ; though thoſe 


* who have no concern for their ſalvation, deſerve not to be conſidered.” And 
by this time we know what degree of force will make a man, who has an 
concern for his ſalvation, renounce a religion he believes true, and profeſs one 


he does not believe to be ſo. This might do well at croſs queſtions : but you 
are ſatisfied with what you have done, and what that is, you tell me in the 


next words, © which ſpoils a little harangue of yours given us.” 


« ONE thing I cannot but take notice of in this paſſage before ] leave it: 


ce 
5 to have compaſſion on the careleſs, and provide remedies for them: but 
cc 

cc 


FTE 


not to be conſidered. Our Saviour's rule was, the ſick and not the whole 
need a phyſician : your rule here is; thoſe that are careleſs, are not to be 
conſidered, but are to be left to themſelves. This would ſeem ſtrange, if 
one did not obſerve what drew you to it. You perceived that if the ma- 
giſtrate was to uſe no puniſhments, but ſuch as would make no body 
change their religion, he was to uſe none at all: for the careleſs would 


| 


cc 


cc 


£6 


3 happy diſcovery : 
what is the uſe of it? © So that ſuch as have ſome concern for their ſalvation, 


„. ii. The 


here of a ſudden your charity fails you, and you give them up to eternal 
perdition, without the leaſt regard, the leaſt pity, and ſay, they deſerve 


be 
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« he brought to the national church with any flight puniſhments; and when 
« they are once there, you are it ſeems ſatisfied, and look no fartier aftcr 
. * them: So that by your own mealuics, if the ca: cieſs, and thoſe WHO have 
; „ no concern for their eternal ſalvation, are to be regarded and taken care of, 
„if the ſalvation of their ſouls is to he protoced, there is to be no puniſh 
„ ments to be uſed at all: ard therelure you leave them out as not to be 
© coniidercd.” „ 
WIXxr,-Q you have faid is fo far from ſpoiling that harangue, as you are pleaſed | 
to call it, that you having nothing eli to fey to it, allows what is laid to your: 
charge in it. „„ 355 . | = 
| You wind up all concerning the meaſures of your force in theſe words; 
And as thoſe medicines are thought tate and advileable, which do ordinarily P. 50. 
« cure, though not always (as none do} io thoſe penalties or puniſhments, 
«© which are ordinarily found ſufficient (as well as neceſſary) for the ends tor 
% which they are deſigned, may fitly and reaſonably be uſed for the compaſſing 
„ theſe ends.” Here your ordinarily comes to your help again ; and here one 
would think that you meant ſuch as cure ſometimes, not always; ſome, 
though not all: and in this ſenſe will not the utmoſt ſeverities come within 
your rule? For can you ſay, if puniſhments are to be uſed to prevail on any, 


: that the greater wall, where lower fail, prevail on none? At leaſt can you be 
1 ſure of it till they have been tried for the compaſſing theſe ends? which as we 
I ſhall fee in another place, you have aſſigned various enough. I ſhall only take 
notice of two or three often repeated by you, and thoſe are to make men hear, 

3 to make men conſider, to make men conſider as they ought, 1. e. as you ex- 
4 plain it, to make men conſider ſo, as not to reject. The greatnels of the force 

N then according to this meaſure, muſt be ſufficient to make men hear, ſuf- 

4 ficient to make men conſider, and ſuflicient to make men embr ace the true 
1 And now the migiſtrate has all your rules about the meaſures of puniſh- 

73 ments to be uſed, and may confidently and ſafely go to work to eſtabliſh it 
x by a law: for he having theſe marks to guide him, that they muſt be great 
Er] enough ordinarily to prevail with thoſe who are not idiots or madmen, nor deſ- 
Pperatcly perverſe and obſtinate, great enough ordinarily to prevail with men to 
hear, confider, and embrace the true religion, and yet not fo great as might 
4 tempt perſons, who have any concern for their eternal ſalvation, to renounce a 


religion which they believe to be true, or profeſs one which they do not be- 
lieve to be ſo: do you not think you have ſufficiently inſtructed him in your _ 
meaning, and enabled him to find the juſt temper of his puniſhments according 
to your ſcheme, neither too much, nor too little? But however you may 
be tatisfied with them, I ſuppoſe others, when it comes to be put in practice, 
will by theſe meaſures, which are all I can find in your ſcheme, be ſcarce able 
to find, what are the puniſhments you would have uſed, _ 5 
In Eutopia there is a medicine called Hiera Picra, which it is ſuppoſed 
would cure a troubleſome diſeaſe of that country: but it is not to be given, 
but in the doſe preſcribed by the law, and in adjuſting the doſe lies all the 


{kiil: for if you give too much, it heightens the diſtemper, and {ſpreads 
.... ͤ pn ne WWW — EERD 
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the mortal contagion 3 and if too lieite, it does no good at all. Wich this 
difficulty the law- makers have been perplexed theſe many ages, and could 
not light on the right doſe, that would work the cure, till lately there came 
an undertaker, who would ſhew them how they could not miſtake. IIe 
bid them then preſcribe ſo much, as would ordinarily be effectual upon all 
that Were ne t idiots or madinen, or in whom the humour was not deiperately 
Per yeni e and obſtinate, to produce the end for which it was deſigned ; but 
not fo much as would make a man in health, who had any concern ſo his 
life, tall into a mortal diſeaſe. "Theſe were good words, and he was reward- 
ed for them: but when by them they came to fix the doſe, they could not 
tell whether it ought to be a grain, a dram, or an ounce, or an whole pound, 
any more than befor re; and ſo tlie doſe of their Hiera Picra, notwithſtanding 
this gentleman's pains, is as uncertain, and that N remedy as uſclet 


as ever it was. 


IN the next paragr 5 you tell us, “ You do not ſee what more can be re- 


W quired to juſlify the rule here given.” So quick a ſight needs no ſpectacles, 


cc 


For if I demand that it ſhould expreſs what penalties particularly are ſuch 
« as it ſays may fitly and reaſonably be uſed ; this I muſt give you leave to tell 


© me is a very eee demand.“ It is an unreaſonable demand, if your 


rule be ſuch, that by it I may know without any more ado, the particular pe- 
nalties that are fit; otherwile it is not unreaſonable to demand them by name, 


if your marks be not ſufficient to know them by. But let us hear your reaſon, 


&« For what rule is there that expreiles the particulars that agree with it?“ 
And it is an admirable rule with which one can find no particulars that agree; 


for I challeage you to inſtance in one: * a rule, you fay is intended for a 
common meaſure by which particulars are to be examined, and therefore 
« muſt neceſſarily be general.” 80 general, looſe, and inconkfiltent, that no 
partic ulars can be examined by it: for again I challenge you, or any man liv- 


ing, to meaſure out any puniſhment by this your common meaſure, and eſta- 


- Llith ir by a law. You go on; * And thoſe to whom it is given, are ſuppoſed 
to be able to apply it, and to judge of particulars by it. Nay it is often ſeen 


that they are better able to do this than. thoſe who give it: and ſo it is in 


« the preſent caſe, the rule hereby laid down is that by which you ſuppoſe 


*© governors and law-givers ought to examine the penalties they uſe for the 


* promoting the true religion, "and the ſalvation of ſouls.” Such a rule it 
1 5 to be I grant, and ſuch an one is deſired: but that yours is ſuch a rule 


as magiſtrates can take any meaſure by, for the puniſhments they are to ſettle 
by Jaw, is denied, and you are again deſired to ſhew. You proceed; © But 


_** certainly no man doubts but their prudence and experience enables them 


« to uſe and apply i it better than other men, and to judge more exactly what 


«© penalties do agree with it, and what do not; and therefore you think I muſt | 


« excule you if you do not take upon you to teach them what it becomes you 


« rather to learn from them.” If we are not to doubt but their prudence and 
experience enables magiſtrates to judge beſt what penalties are fit, you have 
indeed given us at laſt a way to know the meaſure of puniſhments to be uſed: 
but it is ſuch an one as puts an end to your diſtinction of moderate penalties: 


er 
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for no maviſtrates that I know, when they once began to ute force to bring 
men to their religion, ever ſtopped till they came t {5m of thoſe ſeverlties 
V Ou condemn 3 and it you pretend to teach them mMutoration {or the {uturc, 
with hopes to ſucceed, you ovght to have (hevwed them the juſt bounds, be » 
vond which they ought not to go, in a model fo wholly new, and beſides all 
exbelence. But if it be to be determined bv their prudence and experience, 
whatever degrees of force they ſhall ule, will always be the right. 
 Law-MAKERS and governors however beholden to you fo: your good opi- 
nion of their prudence and experience; yet hive no rcaion to thank YOu for 
your compliment, by giving ſuch an exercile to their prudence and experience 
as to put it upon them to find ont the juſt meaſures of puniſhments, by 
rules you give them, which are ſuch, that neither yourſelf, nor any body 
elſe can find out any meaſures by. The other part of your complument 
will be ſuſpected not to be ſo much out of your abundant reſpect to law- 
makers and governors, as out of the great regard you have to yourſelf ; for 
vou in vain pretend you forbear to name any particular puniſhments, becauſe 
vou will not take upon you to teach governors and la w- makers, when you your- 
elf own in the ſame breath, that you are laying down rules by which they 
are to proceed jn the uſe of penalties for promoting religion, which is little 
different from teaching: and your whole book is nothing clſe but about the 
magiſtrate's power and duty. I excuſe you therefore for your own take from 
naming any particular puniſhments by your rules: for you have a right to 
it, as all men have a right to be excuſed from doing what is unpollible to 
be done. e J) 8 „„ e 
SINCE therefore you grant that thoſe ſeverities you have named, © are more 
apt to hinder than promote true religion ;” and you cannot aſſign any mea- 
Wd ſures of puniſhment, ſhort of thoſe great ones you have condemned, which 
= are fit to promote it; I think it argument enough to prove againſt you, that 
He no puniſhments are fit, till you have ſhewed ſome others, either by name, or 
ſuch marks as they may certainly be known by, which are fit to promote the 
true religion: and therefore nothing you have ſaid there, or any where elie, 
wil ſerve to ſhew that “ it is with little reaſon, as you tell me, that I fay, P. 19. 
that if your indirect and at a diſtance ſerviceableneſs may authorize the ma- 
« giſtrate to uſe force in religion, all the cruelties uſed by the Heathens 
*f agagiaſt Chrittians, by Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, and all the perſecuting 
*« of Chriſtians one amongſt another, are all juſtifiable.” To which you add, 
Not to take notice at preſent how oddly it ſounds, that that which auths- 
< rizes the magiſtrates to uſe moderate penalties to promote the true religion, 
% ſhoutd juſtify all the cruelties that ever were uſed to promote Heatheniſm 
{*: or Popery : C %%% ET Tat 
As oddly as it founds to you, it will be evidently true, as long as that 
which authorizes one, authorizes all magiſtrates of any religion which they. 
believe to be true, to uſe force to promote it; and as long as you cannot 
athign any bounds to your moderate puniſhments, ſhort of thoſe great ones; 
which you therefore are not able to do, becauſe your principles, whatever 
your words deny, will carry you to thoſe degrees of ſeverity, which in pro- 
1 — — a6 
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fetion you condemn: and this, whatever yon do, I dare fay every conſider. 


ing reader beſides you will plainly fee. So that this imputation is not ſo 
unreaſonable, ſince it is evident, that you muſt either renounce all puniſh- 
ments whatſoever in religion, or make uſe of thoſe you condemn : for in the 


next page you tell us, "Phat all who have ſufficient means of inſtruction 
provided for them, may juſtly be puniſhed for not being of the national re- 


cc 


ec Rien, where the true is the national religion; becauſe it is a fault in all 
&« ſuch not to be of the national religion.“ In England then, for example, 


not to be of the national religion is a fault, and a fault to be puniſhed by the 


magiſtrate. The „ to cure this fault, lays, on thoſe who diſſent, a 
lower degree of penalties a fine of 1d. per month. This proving inſufficient, 
what is the magiſtrate to do? If he be obliged, as you ſay, to amend this fault 


by penalties, and that low one of i d. per month be not ſufficient to procure 
its amendment, is he not to increaſe the penalty ? He therefore doubles the 


fine to 2 d. per month. This too proves ineffectual, and therefore it is till 
for the ſame reaſon doubled, till it come to 15. 58. 101. 100 l. 10001, 


None of theſe penalties working, but yet by being conſtantly levied, leav- 
ing the delinquents no longer able to pay, impriſonment and other corporal 


puniſhments follow to inforce an obedience, till at laſt this gradual increaſe 


of penaltics and force, each degree whereof wrought on ſome few, riſes to the 


wy” 


19. 


leave whom you will to judge, whether from your own principles it does not 
5 unavoidably follow, that if you condemn any penalties, you muſt condemn 
all, as J have ſhewn; if you will retain any, you muſt retain all; 


higheſt ſeverities againſt thoſe who ſtand out. For the magiſtrate, who is ob- 
liged to correct this vice, as you call it, and to do what in him lies to cure this 


fault, which oppoſes their ſalvation; and who if I miſtake not, you tell us, 
is anſwerable for all that may follow from his neglect, had no reaſon to raiſe 


the fine from 1 d. to 2 d. but becauſe the firſt was ineffectual: and if that 
were a ſufficient reaſon for raiſing from the firſt to the ſecond degree, why 


is it not as ſufficient to proceed from the ſecond to the third, and ſo gra- 
dually on? I would fain have any one ſhew me, where, and upon what 
ground, ſuch a gradual increaſe of force can ſtop, till it come to the utmoſt 


extremities. If therefore diflenting from the church of England be a fault 
to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, I deſire you to tell me, where he ſhall hold 
| his hand; to name the ſort or degree of puniſhment, beyond which he 

ought not to go in the uſe of force, to cure them of that fault, and bring 


them to conformiry. Till you have done that, you might have ſpared that 


Paragraph, where you ſay, With what ingenuity I draw you in to condemn | 
force in general, only becauſe you acknowledge che ill effects of proſecutin 


* men with fire and ſword, &c. you may leave every man to judge.“ And 


2 either take or leave all together. For, as I have ſaid, and you deny not, 
F. 397: % Where there is no fault, there no puniſhment is moderate” fo I add, 
Where there is a fault to be corrected by the magiſtrate's force, there no 


degree of force, which is ineffectual, and not ſufficient to amend it, can be 
3mmoderate ; eſpecially if it be a fault of great moment in its conſequences, 


you muſt 
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as certainly that muſt be, which draws after it the loſs of mens eternal 
happineſs. WD EW FE „ Y eas: 4. 

You will, it is likely, be ready to ſay here again, for a good ſubterfuge 
55 never to be forſaken, that you except the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. 
I defire to know for what reaſon you except them? Is it becauſe they ceaſe 


to be faulty? Next I aſk you, Who are in your ſenſe the deſperately per- 


verſe and obſtinate? Thoſe that 1s. or 58. or 51. or 100 J. or no fine will 


work upon? Thoſe who can bear loſs of eſtate, but not loſs of liberty ? or 


loſs of liberty and eſtate, but not corporal pains and torments ? or all this, 
but not loſs of life? For to theſe degrees do men differently ſtand out. And 
ſince there are men wrought on by the approaches of fire and faggot, which. 
other degrees of ſeverity could not prevail with, where will you bound your 


deſperately perverſe and obſtinate? The king of France, though you will 


allow him not to have truth of his fide, yet when he came to dragooning, 


found few ſo deſperat:ly perverſe and obſtinate, as not to be wrought on. 


And why ſhould rruth, which in your opinion, wants force, and nothing 
but force, to help it, not have the aſſiſtance of thoſe degrees of force, when 


leſs will not do to make it prevail, which are able to bring men over to falſe 


religions, which have no light and ſtrength of their own to help them? You 
win do well therefore to conſider whether your name of ſeverities, in oppo- 


ſition to the moderate puniſhments you ſpeak of, has or can do you any ier- 
vice; whether the diſtinction between compelling and coactive power, be of 


any uſe or difference at all. For you deny the magiſtrate to have power to P. 41. 


compel : and you contend for his uſe of his coactive power; which will then P. 27. 


be a good diſtinction, when you can find a way to uſe coactive, or, which 
is the ſame, compeiling power, without compulſion. I deſire you alſo to 
conſider, if in matters of religion, puniſhments are to be employed, be- 


cauſe they may be ufeful, whether you can ſtop at any degree that is in- 


effectual to the end which you propoſe, let that end be what it will. If 
it be barely to gain a hearing, as in ſome places you ſeem to ſay, I think 
for that {mall puniſhments will generally prevail, and you do well to put 
that and moderate penalties together. If it be to make men conſider, as 
in other places you ſpeak, you cannot tell when you have obtained that 
end. But if your end be, which you ſeem molt to inſiſt on, to make men 
conſider as they ought, 1. e. till they embrace, there are many on whom all 


your moderate penalties, all under thoſe ſeverities you condemn, are too 


weak to prevail. So that you muſt either confeſs, not conlidering ſo as to 


embrace the true religion, 1. e. not conſidering as one ought,” is no fault 
to be punithed by the coactive force of the magiſtrate ; or elie you muſt re- 


tume thoſe ſeverities which you have renounced ; Chuſe you whether of the 
two you pleaſe. _ BOLT e ne, TT 


THEREFORE it was not ſo much at random that I ſaid, „ That thither at L. II. p. 932. 


_« haſt periecution muſt come.” Indeed from what you had ſaid of falling un- 


der the ſtroke of the ſword, which was nothing to the purpoſe, I added, 
«© "That if by that you meant any thing to the buſineſs in hand, you ſeem to 
** have a reſerve for greater puniſhments, when leſs are not ſufficient to bring 


. 
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« men to be convinced.” Which hath produced this warm reply of yours ; 
And will you ever pretend to conſcience or modeſty after this? For I be. 
ſeech you, Sir, what words could I have uſed more expreſs or effectual 0 
ſignity, that in my opinion no Diſſenters from the true religion ought to 
be puniſhed with the ſword, but ſuch as chooſe rather to rebel againſt the 
© magittrate, than to ſubmit to leſſer penalties ? (For how any ſhould refuf. 
to ſubmit to thoſe penalties, but by rebelling againſt the magiſtrate, I ſup. 
poſe you will not undertake to tell me.) It was for this very purpoſe that 
] uſed thoſe words to prevent cavils, (as I was then ſo fimple as to think | 
might:) and I dare appeal to any man of common ſenſe and common ho- 
« neſty, whether they are capable of any other meaning. And yet the very 
thing which I ſo plainly diſclaim in them, you pretend (without ſo much a; 
oitcring to ſhew how) to collect from them. Thither, you fay, at laſt, 
viz. to the taking away mens lives for the ſaving of their ſouls, perſecution 
mult come: as you fear, notwithſtanding my talk of moderate puniſhment, 
I myſelf intimate in thoſe words: and if I mean <ny thing in them to the 
buſineſs in hand, I feem to have a reſerve for greater puniſhments, when 
leſſer are not ſufficient to bring men to be convinced. Sir, I ſhould expect 
fairer dealing from one of your Pagans or Mahometans. But I ſhall only 
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ſhould more plainly confeſs it than by ſerving it, as here (and not here only) 
you ſerve yours.” Good Sir, be not fo angry, leſt to obſerving men you 
increaſe the ſuſpicion. One may, without forfeiture of modeſty or conſcience, 


cC 


fear what mens principles threaten, though their words diſclaim it. Noncon- 


formity to the national, when it is the true religion, as in England, is a fault, 
a vice, ſay you, to be corrected by the coactive power of the magiſtrate, If 


ſo, and force be the proper remedy, he muſt increaſe it, till it be ſtrong 


enough to work the cure; and muſt not neglect his duty, for ſo you make it, 


when he has force enough in his hand to make this remedy more powerful. 
For wherever force is proper to work on men, and bring them to a compli- 
ance, its not producing that effect can only be imputed to its being too little: 


and if 40, whither at laſt muſt it come, but to the late methods of procuring 


Conformity, and as his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty called it, ſaving of fouls, in 
: France, or ſeverities like them, when more moderate ones cannot produce it q 


For to continue inefficacious penalties, inſufficient upon trial to maſter the 
fault they are applied to, is unjuſtifiable cruelty ; and that which no body 


can have a right to uſe, it ſerving only to diſeaſe and harm people, without 
amending them : for you tell us, they ſhould be ſuch penalties as ſhould make 


them uneaſy. 


II that ſhould vex and pain a fore you had, with frequent dreſſing it 
with ſome moderate, painful, but inefficacious plaiſter, that promoted not 


the cure, would juſtly be thought, not only an ignorant, but a diſhoneſt 


| ſturgeon. If you are in the ſurgeon's hands, and his help is requiſite, and 


the cure that way to be wrought, corrofives and fire are the molt merciful, 


as well as only juſtifiable way of cure, when the caſe needs them. And 
therefore I hope I may ſtill pretend to modeſty and conſcience, though I 4 5 
wy V . — 


add, that I would never with that any man who has undertaken a bad cauſe 
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have thought you ſo rational a man, as to be led by your own principles ; 


aud fo honelt, charitable, and zcalous for the {ſalvation of mens fouls, as not 
to vex and diſcaſe them with ineflicacious remedies to no purpole, and let 
them miſs of {alvation, for want ot more vigorous profecutions. For it 
Conformity to the church of England be necetlary to lalvation, for elſe what 
neceliity can you pretend of punithing men at all to bring them to it? it is 


cruclty to their Puls, if you have authority for any luch means, to ule fome, 
and not to uſe ſufficient force to bring them to conform. And I dare -lay 


you are ſatisfisd, that the French diſcipline of dragooning would have made 
many in England Conformiſts, whom your lower penalties will not prevail on 
to be 10. | TONERS» 

Bu r to inform you that my appretenfions were not ſo wholly out of the way, 
T buteech you to read here what you have writ in theſe words; © For how 
ec confidently ſocver you tell me here, that it is more than I can ſay for my 


« political puniſhments, that they were ever uſeful for the promoting true 


« religion ; I appeal to all obſerving perſons, whether wherever true religion 
« or {ound Chriitianity has been nationally received and eſtabliſhed by mode- 


rate penal laws, it has not always loft ground by the relaxation of thoſe 


« laws: whether ſects and herefics, (even the wildeſt and molt abſurd) and 


P. 34. 


% even Epicuriſm and Atheiſm, have not continually thereupon ſpread them 


« ſelves; and whether the very {pirit and lite of Chriſtianity has not ſenſibly 


_« decayed, as well as the number of found profeflors of it been daily leſſened 


« ypon it: not to ſpeak of What at this time our eyes cannot but fee, for 


fear of giving offence; though I hope it will be none to any that have a 


which now fly fo thick about this kingdom, manifeſtly tending to the mn}. 
tiplying of ſects and diviſions, and even to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in 


«c 
«c 
amongſt us at preſent, by reaſon of taking oft the penalties from Proteſtant 
Diſſenters: and I beſeech you what penalties were they? Such whereby man 


have been ruined in their fortunes; ſuch whereby many have loſt their liber- 
ties, and ſome their lives in priſons; ſuch have tent ſome into baniſhment, 
ſtripped of all they had. Theſe were the.penal laws by which the national 
religion was eſtabliſhed in England; and theſe you call moderate: for you ſay, 


Wherever true religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been nationally received 


deny, that in the following words you ſpeak of the preſent relaxation in Eng- 


quences, which you ſuppoſe to have every where followed from ſuch relaxati- 


I ſhall ſhew you what they are. 


« jult concern for truth and piety, to take notice of the books and pamphlets 


"WA 


religion among us.” Here you, bemoan the decaying ſtate of religion 


and eſtabliſhed by moderate penal laws ;” and I hope you do not here ex- 
_ clude England from having its religion fo eſtabliſhed by law, which we ſo of- 
ten hear of; or if to ſerve the preſent occaſion, you ſhould, would you alſo 


land? where after your appeal to all obſerving people for the diſmal conſe- 
ons, you add theſe pathetical words, “Not to ſpeak of what at this time our 


eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giving offence :” fo heavy does the preſent 
relaxation fit on the mind; which ſince it is of penal laws you call moderate, 
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Id the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, there was a penalty of 18. a Sung, 
and holiday laid upon every one, who came not to the common prayer 3 
eſtabliſhed. This penalty of 1s. a time not prevailing, as was defired, in 
the twenty-thitd year of her reign was increaſed to 20 l. a month, and im- 


priſonment for non-payment within three months after judgment given, In 
the twenty-ninth year of Elizabeth, to draw this yet cloſer, and make it 
more forcible, it was enacted, That whoever upon one conviction did got 
continue to pay on the 201. per month, without any other conviction gr 


proceedings againſt him till he ſubmitted and conformed, ſhould forfeit all 
his goods, and two thirds of his land for his life. But this being not yet 


thought ſufficient, it was in the thirty-fifth year of that queen complexed, 
and the moderate penal laws, upon which our national religion was eſlabliſh. 


ed, and whole relaxation you cannot bear, but from thence date the decay of 
the very ſpirit and life of Chriſtianity, were brought to perfection. For then 
going to conventicles, or a month's abſence from church, was to be puniſh. 
ed with impriſonment, till the offender conformed ; and it he contormed 
not within three months, then he was to abjure the realm, and forfeit a 


his goods and chattels for ever, and his lands and tenements during his life 
and if he. would not abjure, or abjurivg, did not depart the realm within 


a time prefixed, or returned again, he was to ſuffer death as a felon. And 
thus your moderate penal Jaws ſtood for the eſtabliſhed religion, till their pe- 
nalties were, in reſpect of Proteſtant Diſſenters, lately taken off. And 564 


Het the reader judge whether your pretence to moderate puniſhments, OT 11 


ſuſpicion of what a man of your principles might have in ſtore for Diſſen- 
ters, have more of modeſty or conſcience in it; ſince you openly declare your 
regret for the taking away ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as. by the gradual increaſe 

of penalties reached mens eſtates, liberties and lives; and which you muſt be 


| preſumed to allow and approve of, till you tell us plainly, where, according 


to your meaſures, thoſe penalties ſhould, or, ene to your e 


they could, have ſtopped. 


You tell us, That where this only true religion, VIZ. Ws theichocch of 
England, is received, other religions ought * to be diſcouraged-in ſore. mea- 
*« ſure.” A pretty expreſſion for undoing, impriſonment, baniſhment; tor 


| thoſe have 8 ſome of the diſcouragements given to Diffenters here in Eng- 
land. You will again, no doubt, cry aloud, that you tell me you condemn 
| theſe as much as I do. If you heartily condemn them, I wonder you ſhould 


ſay ſo little to diſcourage them; I wonder you ate ſo filent in repreſenting to 


the magiſtrate the unlawfulneſs and danger of uſing them, in a diſcourſe where 
you are treating of the magiſtrate's power and duty in matters of religion; eſ- 
pecially this being the ſide on which, as far as we may gueſs by experience, 


their prudence is apteſt to err: but your modeſty, you know, leaves all to 
the magiſtrate's prudence and experience on that fide, though you over and 


over again encourage them not to nogiess their * in the aße of force, to 
which you ſet no bounds. x 


You tell us, & Certainly no man doubts but thepradence and experienceof go- 
vernors and law. givers enables them to uſe and apply it,” viz. your rule for the 


meaſure 
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meaſure of puniſhments, which I have ſhewed to be no rule at all; “ And to 
« judge more exactly what penalties do agree with it; and therefore you mult 
« be excuſed if you do not take upon you to teach them what it becomes you 
« rather to learn from them.” If your modeſty be ſuch, and you then did 
what became you, you could not but learn from your governors and law-givers, 
and fo be ſatisfied till within this year or two, that thoſe penalties which they 
meaſured out for the eſtabliſhment of the true religion, though they reached 
to mens eſtates, liberties and lives, were ſuch as were fit. But what you 
have learned of your law-makers and governors ſince the relaxation, or what 
opinion you have of their experience and prudence now, is not ſo eaſy 
to lay. 3 0 : „ 
i Pi NH APs you will ſay again, that you have in expreſs words declared againſt 
« fire and ſword, loſs of eſtate, maiming with corporal puniſhments, ſtarving 
« and tormenting in noiſome priſons;” and one cannot either in modeſty or con- 
ſcience diſbelieve you : yet in the ſame letter you with forrow and regret ſpeak 
of the relaxation of ſuch penalties laid on Nonconformity, by which men have 
loſt their eſtates, liberties, and lives too, in noiſome priſons, and in this 
too muſt we not believe you? I dare ſay, there are very few who read that P. 34. 
paſſage of yours, ſo feelingly it is penned, who want modeſty or conſcience to 
believe you therein to be in earneſt ; and the rather, becauſe what drops fm 
men by chance, when they are not upon their guard, is always thought the 
beſt interpretation of their thoughts. e . 
You name loſs of eſtate, of liberty, and tormenting, which is corporal 
«« puniſhment, as if you were againſt them :” certainly you know what you 
meant by theſe words, when you ſaid, you condemned them; was it an 
degree of loſs of liberty or eſtate, any degree of corporal puniſhment that you | 
condemned, or only the utmoſt, or ſome degree between theſe ? unleſs you 
had then ſome meaning, and unleſs you pleate to tell us, what that meaning 
was; Where it is, that in your opinion the magiſtrate ought to ſtop, who 
can believe you are in earneſt? This I think you may and ought to do 
for our information in your ſyſtem, without any apprehenſion that gover- 
nors and law-givers will deem themſelves much taught by you, which your 
_ modeſty makes you ſo cautious of. Whilſt you refuſe to do this, and keep 
95 yourſelf under the maſk of moderate, convenient, and ſufficient force and 
penalties, and other ſuch- like uncertain and undetermined puniſhments, I 
think a conſcientious and ſober Diſſenter might expect fairer dealing from 
one of my Pagans or Mahometans, as you pleaſe to call them, than 
from one, who fo profeſſes moderation, that what degrees of force, what 
kind of puniſhments will ſatisfy him, he either knows not, or will not de- 
clare. For your moderate and convenient may, when you come to interpret 
them, ſignify what puniſhments you pleaſe: for the cure being to be 
wrought by force, that will be convenient, which the ſtubbornneſs of the evil 
requires; and that moderate, which is but enough to work the cure. And 
therefore I ſhall return your own compliment, © That I would never wiſh that 
any man who has undertaken a bad cauſe, ſhould more plainly confeſs it than 
by ſerving it, as here (and not here only) you ſerve yours. I ſhould beg 
| Vor. 3 | = | K 4 17 7 | ; your 
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your pardon for this ſort of language, were it not your own. And what right 
you have to it, the {kill you ew in the management of general and doubt. 
ful words and expreſſions, of uncertain and undetermined fgnification, will, 


I doubt not, abundantly convince the reader. An inſtance we have in the. 


argument before us: for I appeal to any ſober man, who ſhall carefully read 
what you write, where you pretend to tell the world plainly and directly what 
puniſhments are to be uſed by your ſcheme, whether after having weighed 
all you ſay concerning that matter, he can tell, what a Nonconformiſt is to 


expect from you, or find any thing but ſuch acuteneſs and ſtrength as lies 


in the uncertainty and reſerve of your way of talking; which whether it be 
any way ſuited to your modeſty and conſcience, where you have undertaken 


to tell us what the puniſhments are, whereby you would have men brought to 


embrace the true religion, I leave you to conſider. 
IF having ſaid, Wherever true religion or ſound Chriſtiany has been na- 


« tionally received and eſtabliſhed by moderate penal laws;” you ſhall for your 


defence of the eſtabliſhment of the religion in England by law, fay, which 
is all is left you to ſay, that though ſuch ſevere laws were made, yet it was 


only by the execution of moderate penal laws, that it was eſtabliſhed and 
ſupported : but that thoſe ſevere laws that touched mens eſtates, liberties 
and lives, were never put in execution. Why then do you ſo ſeriouſly be- 
moan the loſs of them? But I adviſe you not to make uſe of that plea, 
for there are examples in the memory of hundreds now living, of every 


one of thoſe laws of queen Elizabeth being put in execution ; and pray re- 


member, if by denying it you require this truth to be made good, it is 


you that force the publiſhing of a catalogue of men that have loſt their eſtates, 


liberties and lives in priſon, which it would be more for the advantage of the 


religion eſtabliſhed by law, ſhould be forgotten. 


Bur to conclude this great accuſation of yours: if you were not con- 


ſcious to yourſelf of ſome tendency that way, why ſuch an outcry ? Why 
was modelty and conſcience called in queſtion ? Why was it leſs fair dealing 
than you could have expected from a Pagan or Mahometan, for me to ſay, 
if in thoſe words © you meant any thing to the buſineſs in hand, you ſeemed 


+ * to have a reſerve for greater puniſhments?” Your buſineſs there being to 


L. II. p 399. 


prove, that there was a power veſted in the magiſtrate to uſe force in matters 

of religion, what could be more beſides the bulineſs in hand, than to tell us, 
as you interpret your meaning here, that the magiſtrate had a power to uſe force 

_ againſt thoſe who rebelled, for who ever denied that, whether Diſſenters or 


not Diſſenters? Where was it queſtioned by the e, Ni or me, that who- 


« ever rebelled, were to fall under the ſtroke of the magiſtrate's ſword?” And 


therefore without breach of moceſty or conſcience, I might ſay, what [ again 


here repeat, © That if in thoſe words you meant any thing to the buſinels in 


hand, you ſeemed to have a reſerve for greater puniſhments.” 
ONE thing more give me leave to add in defence of my modeſty and con- 


ſcience, or rather to juſtify myſelf from having gueſſed ſo wholly beſide the 
matter, if I ſhould have ſaid, which I did not, * that I feared you had a re- 


«« ſerve tor greater puniſhments,” For I beving: brought | the inſtances of Ana- 
| nias 
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nias and Sapphira, to ſhew that the Apoſtles wanted not power to puniſh, 
if they found it neceſſary to uſe it; you inter, that therefore puniſhment may P. 38. 
« be ſometimes neceſſary.“ What puniſhments I beſeech you, for theirs coſt 
them their lives? He that, as you do, concludes from thence, that there- 
fore © puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary,” will hardly avoid, whatever 
he ſays, to conclude capital puniſhments neceflary : and when they are necei- 
ſary, it is you know the magiſtrate's duty to uſe them. You ſce how natural 
it is for men to go whither their principles lead them, though at firſt ſight 
perhaps they thought it too far. „ : e 
Ix to avoid this, you now ſay you meant it of the puniſhment of the in- 
ceſtuous Corinthian, whom ] alſo mentioned in the ſame place; I think, ſup- 
poſing yourſelf to lie under the imputation of a reſerve of greater puniſh- 
ments, you ought in prudence to have ſaid ſo there. Next you know not 
what puniſhment it was the inceſtuous Corinthian underwent, but it being 
« for the deſtruction of the fleſh,” it ſeems to be no very light one: and if you 
will take your friend St. Auſtin's word for it, as he in the very epiſtle you 
quote tells you, it was a very ſevere one, making as much difference between 
it, and the ſeverities men uſually ſuffer in priſon, as there is between the 
_ cruelty of the devil and that of the moſt barbarous jailor : fo that if your 
moderate puniſhments will reach to that laid on the inceſtuous Corinthian for 
the deſtruction of the fleſh, we may preſume them to be, what other people 
call feverities, OS, 


How long your puniſhments are to continue. 
R meaſure of puniſhments being to be eſtimated as well by the lenoth 


I of their duration, as the intenſeneſs of their degrees, it is fit we take a 
view allo of your ſcheme in this part. En, RI ef: 


«I TorLD you, that moderate puniſhments that are continued, that men L. II. p. 415: 
: find no end of, know no way out of, fit heavy, and become immoderately © 
= © uneaſy. Diſſenters you would have puniſhed, to make them conſider. 
1 <6 
3 5 
CESS, 
; 


$27 
_ 


Jour penalties have had the effect on them you intended; they have 
© made them conſider; and they have done their utmoſt in conſidering. 
What now muſt be done with them? They muſt be puniſhed on, for 
they are ſtill Diſſenters. If it were jult, and you had reaſon at firſt to 
puniſh a Diſſenter, to make him conſider, when you did not know but 
that he had conſidered already; it is as juſt, and you have as much reaſon 
to puniſh him on, even when he has performed what your puniſhment 
** was deſigned for, and has conſidered, but yet remains a Diſſenter. For 
„I may juſtly ſuppoſe, and you muſt grant, that a man may remain a Dif- 
ſenter after all the conſideration your moderate penalties can bring him 
to: when we ſee great puniſhments, even thoſe ſeverities you difown as 
too great, are not able to make men conſider fo far as to be convinced, 


Cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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and brought over to the national church. If your puniſhments may not 
be infſicted on men, to make them confider, who have or may have con- 
ſidered already, for ought you know; then Diſſenters are never to be once 
_ puniſhed, no more than any other fort of men. If Diſſenters are to be 
puniſhed, to make them conſider, whether they have conſidered or no; 
then their puniſhments, though they do conſider, muſt never ceaſe as lon 
as they are Diſſenters, which whether it be to puniſh them only to brin 
them to conſider, let all men judge. This I am ſure ; puniſhments in your 
method, muſt either never begin upon Diſſenters, or never ceaſe. And 
© fo pretend moderation if you pleaſe, the puniſhments which your me- 
« thod requires, muſt be either very immoderate, or none at all.” But to 


this you fay nothing, only for the adjuſting of the length of your puniſh- 


ments, and therein vindicating the conſiſtency and practicableneſs of your 
ſcheme, you tell us, “ that as long as men reject the true religion duly propoſed. 


« td them, ſo long they offend and deſerve puniſhment, and therefore it is but 


« juſt that ſo long they ſhould be left liable to it.” You promiſed to anſwer 
to this queſtion, amongſt others, ** plainly and directly.“ The queſtion is, 


how long they are to be puniſhed? And your anfwer is, «It is but juſt that (6 


long they ſhould be liable to puniſhment.” This extraordinary caution in 


ſpeaking out, if it were not very natural to you, would be apt to make one 


ſuſpect, it was accommodated more to ſome difficulties of your ſcheme, than 
to your promiſe of anſwering plainly and directly; or poſſibly you thought, it 


would not agree to that character of moderation you aſſume, to own, that all 
the penal laws which were lately here in force, and whoſe relaxation you be- 
moan, ſhould be conſtantly put in execution. But your moderation in this 
| point comes too late. For as your charity, as you tell us in the next para» 
praph, * requires that they be kept ſubje&t to penalties:” ſo the watchful cha- 
rity of others in this age hath found out ways to encourage informers, and put 


Diſſenters, if he ſhould be inclined to it. 


We will therefore take it for granted, t e ce 
cerning religion, for more zeal uſually animates them than others, they 
will be put in execution: and indeed J have heard it argued to be very ab- 

ſurd, to make or continue laws, that are not conftantly put in execution. 


it out of the magiſtrate's moderation to ſtop the execution of the law againſt 


And now to ſhew you how well your anſwer confiſts with other parts of your 


ſcheme, I ſhall need only to mind you, that if men muſt be puniſhed as 
long as they reject the true religion, thoſe who puniſh them, mult be judges 


what is the true religion: But this objection, with ſome other, to which: 
this part of your anſwer is obnoxious, having been made to you more at 
23 N | 4 n en s- e OE WD Re S'S- ent ien 

large elſewhere, I ſhall here omit, and proceed to other parts of your 


You begin with your reaſon for the anſwer you afterwards give us in the 


Fe Sons ; 4 Xx. | T 85 nn e Joris NEIL. NF . 
words I laſt quoted: your reaſon runs thus; * For certainly nothing is more 


« reaſonable than that men ſhould be ſubje& to puniſhment as long as they 


continue to offend. And as long as men reject the true religion tendered 


« them with ſufficient evidence of the truthof it, ſo long it is certain they offe.. d.“ 


i 
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It is certainly very reaſonable, that men ſhould be ſubject to puniſhment from 


thoſe they o end as long as they continue to offend: but it Will not from hence 
follow, that thoſe who offend God, are always ſubject to puniſhment from men. 
For if they be, why does not the magittrate puniſh envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableneſs? If you antwer, becauſe they are not capable of ju- 
dicial proofs: I think I may fay it 1s as ealy to prove a man guilty of envy, 
hatred or uncharitableneſs, as it is to prove him guilty of * rejecting the true 
religion tendered him with ſufficient evidence of the truth of it.“ But if it 
be his duty to puniſh all offences againſt God, why does the magiſtrates never 
_ puniſh lying, which is an offence againſt God, and is an offence capable of 
being judicially proved? It is plain therefore that it 1s not the ſenſe of alk 
mankind, that it is the magiſtates duty to puniſh all offences againſt God; 
and where it is not his duty to uſe force, you will grant the magiſtrate is not 
co uſe it in matters of religion, becauſe where it is neceſſary, it is his duty 
to uſe it; but where it is not neceſſary, you yourſelf ſay, it is not lawful. 
It would be convenient therefore for you to reform your propoſition from 
that looſe generality it now is in, and then prove it, before it can be allowed 
you to be to your purpoſe; though it be ever fo true, that“ you know not 
« apreatercrime a man can be guilty of, than rejecting the true religion.“ 
_ You go on with your proof, that ſo long as men reject the true religion, P. 57. 
Kc. ſo long they offend, and confequently may juſtly be puniſhed; © Becauſe, 
« ſay you, it is impoſſible for any man, iunocently to reject the true religion, 
« ſo tendered to him. For whoever rejects that religion ſo tendered, does 
either apprehend and perceive the truth of it, or he does not. If he does, 
I know not what greater crime any man can be guilty of. If he does not 
«© perceive the truth of it, there is no account to be given of that, but either 
s that he ſhuts his eyes againſt the evidence which is offered him, and will not 
at all conſider it; or that he does not conſider it as he ought, viz. with ſuch. 
6 exreas is requiſite, and with a ſincere deſire to learn the truth; either of 
Which does manifeſtly involve him in guilt. To ſay here that a man who 
haas the true religion propoſed to him with ſufficient evidence of its truth, 
may conſider it is he ought,” or do his utmoſt in conſidering, “ and yet 
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| not perceive the truth of it; is neither more nor leſs, than to ſay, that ſuf- 
5 _ & ficient evidence is not ſufficient evidence. For what does any man mean 


DOIN rs. 2 iff 
. en 
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by ſufficient evidence, but ſuch as will certainly win aſſent wherever it is 
jͤ0qe s Z dw coadyes ga 
T$HALL not trouble myſelf here to examine when requiſite care, duly con- 
ſidered, and ſuch other words, which bring one back to the fame place from: 
whence one ſet out, are caſt up, whether all this fine reaſoning will amount 
to any thing, but begging what is in the queſtion : but ſhall only tell you, 
that what you ſay here and in other places about ſuflicient evidence, is built 
upon this, that the evidence wherewith a man propoſes the true religion, 
he may know to be ſuch, as will not fail to gain the aſſent of whoſoever 
does what lies in him in conſidering it. This is the ſuppoſition, without 
WHICh all your talk of ſufficient evidence will do you no ſervice, try it where 


you 
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you will. But it is a ſuppoſition that is far enough from carrying With it ſuf. 


ticient evidence to make it be admitted without proof. 


WHATEVER gains any man's aſſent, one may be ſure had ſufficient evidence 


in reſpect of that man: but that is far enough from proving it evidence ſuf. 


ficient to prevail on another, let him conſider it as long and as much as he 
can. The tempers of mens minds; the principles ſettled there by time and 
education, beyond the power of the man himſelf to alter them; the diffe- 
rent capacities of mens underſtandings, and the ſtrange ideas they are often 


filled with; are ſo various and uncertain, that it is impoffible to find that 


evidence, eſpecially in things of a mixed diſquiſition, depending on ſo long 


a train of conſequences, as ſome points of the true religion may, Which one 


can confidently ſay will be ſuflicient for all men. It 1s demonſtration that 
31876 is the product of 9467172 divided by 297, and yet I challenge you 


to find one man of a thouſand, to whom you can tender this propolition 


with demonſtrative or ſufficient evidence to convince him of the truth of it in 
a dark oom; or ever to make this evidence appear to a man, that cannot 
write and rad; ſo as to make him embrace it as a truth, if another whom 


he hath more confidence in, tells him it is not ſo. All the demonſtrative 
evidence the thing has, all the tender you can make of it, all the conſidera- 
tion he can employ about it, will never be able to diſcover to him that evi- 


dence which ſhall convince him it is true, unleſs you will at threeſcore and 
ten, for that may be the caſe, have him neglect his calling, go to ſchool, and 
learn to write and read, and caſt account, which he may never be able to 
attain tO. | 
You ſneak more than « once of mens being brought to lay aſide their pre- 
judices to make them conſider as they ought, and Judge right of matters in 


religion ; and I grant without doing ſo they cannot: but it is impoſſible for 
| force to make them do it, unleſs it could ſhew them, which are prejudices 


in their minds, and diſtinguiſh them from the truths there. Who is there 
almoſt that has not prejudices, that he does not know to be ſo; and what can 


force do in that caſe? It can no more remove them, to make way for truth, 


than it can remove one truth to make way for another; or rather remove 


an eſtabliſhed truth, or that which 1s looked on as an unqueſtionable prin- 
ciple, {ur ſo are often mens prejudices, to make way for a truth not yet 
know n, nor appearing to be one. It is not every one knows, or can bring 
bimſelf to Des Cartes's way of doubting, and ſtrip his thoughts of all opinions, 


till he brings them o ſelf-evident ehe and then upon them builds all 
bis future teh ets. 


Do not think all the world, who are not of your 3 abandon them- 
{-lves to an utter careleſſneſs of their ſuture ſtate. You cannot but allow 


there are many Turks who ſincerely ſeek truth, to whom yet you could 


er bring cvidence {ſufficient to convince them of the truth of the Chriſtian 
fg whilſt they looked on it as a principle not to be queſtioned, that the 


Koran was of divine revelation. This poſſibly you will tell me is a pre- 


5 judice, and ſo it is; but yet if this man ſhall tell you it is no more a prejudice 


in him, than! it is a Prejucice 1 in any one amongſt Chriſtians, who having not 


examined 
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examined it, lays it down as an unqueſtionable principle of his religion, that 
the Scripture is the word ofs God; what will you anfwer to him? And yet 
it would ſhake a great many Chriſtians in their religion, if they ſhould lay 
by that prejudice, and ſuſpend their judgment of it, until they had made it. 
out to themſelves with evidence ſufficient to convince one who is not preju- 
diced in favour of it; and it would require more tine, books, languages, 
learning and {kill, than falls to moſt mens ſhare to citabliſh them therein, if 
you will not allow them, in this ſo diſtinguiſhing and fundamental a point, 
to rely on the learning, knowledge and judgment of ſome perſons whom they 
have in reverence or admiration. This though you blame it as an ill way, P 42. 
yet you can allow in one of your own religion, even to that degree, that he 
may be ignorant of the grounds of his religion. And why then may you not 
allow it to a Turk, not as a good way, or as having led him to the truth; 
but as a way, as fit for him, as for one of your church to acquieſce in; and 
as fit to exempt him from your force, as to exempt any one of your church 
Io prevent your commenting on this, in which you have thewn to much 
dexterity, give me leave to tell you, that for all this I do not think all reli- 
gions equally true or equally certain. But this, I fay, is impoſſible for you, 
or me, or any man, to know, whether another has done his duty in exa- 
mining the evidence on both ſides, when he embraces that fide of the queſtion, 
which we, perhaps upon other views, judge falſe: and therefore we can 
have no right to puniſh or perſecute him for it. In this, whether and how 
far any one is faulty, muſt be left to the Searcher of hearts, the great and 
righteous Judge of all men, who knows all their circumſtances, all the 
powers and workings of their minds; where it is they ſincerely follow, and 
by what default they at any time miſs truth: and he, we are ſure, will judge 
vptightly..- oo „„ e e „ 
Bor when one man ſhall think himſelf a competent judge, that the true 
religion is propoſed with evidence ſufficient for another; and thence ſhall take 
upon him to punith him as an offender, becauſe he embraces not, upon 
evidence that he the propoſer judges ſufficient, the religion that he judges. 
true; he had need be able to look into the thoughts of men, and know their 
ſeveral abilities; unleſs he will make his own underſtanding and faculties to 
be the meaſure of thoſe of all mankind, which if they be no higher clevated, 
no larger in their comprehenſion, no more diſcerning, than thoſe of ſome 
men, he will not only be unfit to be a judge in that, but in almoſt any calc 
Wiek V „ . 
Bor fince, 1. You make it a condition to the making a man an offender in 
not being of the true religion, that it has been tendered him with ſufficient 
evidence. 2. Since you think it fo eaſ for men to determine when the true 
religion has been tendered to any one with ſuthcient evidence. And 3. Since 
you pronounce “ it impicty to ſay that God hath not furniſhed mamkind with A. p. 8. 
competent means for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the 
= ” good of ſouls.“ Give me leave to ail you A queſtion orte i. Can any one 
—_— be ſaved without embracing the one only true religion? 2, Were ny of the 
T4 | A IIECTICANS 
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Americans of that one only true religion, when the Europeans firſt came 
amongſt them? 3. Whether any of the Ameggicans, before the Chriſtian; 


came amongſt them, had offended in rejecting the true religion tendered with 


ſufficient evidence? When you have thought upon, and fairly anſwered the. 
queſtions, you will be fitter to determine, how competent a judge man i, 
what is ſufficient evidence; who do offend in not being of the true religion; 
and what puniſhments they are liable to for it, 

Bur methinks here, where you ſpend almoſt a whole page upon the crime 


of rejecting the true religion duly tendered, and the puniſhment that is juſlly 


due to it from the magiſtrate, you forget yourſelf, and the foundation of your 


_ plea for force; which is, that it is neceſſary: which you are ſo far from 
proving it to be in this caſe of puniſhing the offence of rejecting the true re- 


ligion, that in this very page you diſtinguiſhed it from what is neceſſary; 


where you tell us, “your deſign does rather oblige you to conſider how long 


* men may need puniſhment, than how long it may be juſt to puniſh them.” 


So that though they offend, yet if they do not need puniſhment, the magiſ- 
trate cannot uſe it, if you ground, as you ſay you do, the lawfulneſs of force 
for promoting the true religion upon the neceflity of it. Nor can you ſay, 
that by his commiſſion from the law of nature, of doing good, the magiſtrate 
beſides reducing his wandering ſubjects out of the wrong into the right way, 
is appointed alſo to be the avenger of God's wrath on unbelievers, or thoſe 
that err in matters of religion. This at leaſt you thought not fit to own in 
the firſt draught of your ſcheme; for I do not remember in all your Argu- 
ment conſidered,” one word of crime or puniſhment : nay, in writing this 


ſecond treatiſe, you were fo ſhy of owning any thing of puniſhment, that to 


my remembrance, you ſcrupulouſly avoided the uſe of that word, till you 
came to tuis place; and always where the repeating my words did not oblige 


you to it, carefully uſed the term of penalties for it, as any one may obſerve, 
who reads the preceding part of this letter of yours, which I am now ex- 


amining. And you were ſo nice in the point, that three or four leaves back- 


wards, where I ſay, By your rule diſſenters muſt be puniſhed, you mend it, 


and ſay, © Or if I pleaſe, ſubjected to moderate penalties.” But here when 
the enquiry, how long force was to be continued on men, ſhewed the abſur- 
dity of that pretence, that they were to be puniſhed on without end, to make 

them conſider ; rather than part with your beloved force, you open the mat- 
tere a little farther, and profeſs directly the puniſhing men for their religion. 


For though you do all you can to cover it under the name of rejecting the 


true religion duly propoſed ; yet it is in truth no more but being of a religion 


different from yours, that you would have them puniſhed for: for all that 


the author pleads for, and you can oppoſe in writing againſt him, is tolera- 
tion of religion. Your ſcheme therefore being thus mended, your hypothe- 

ſis enlarged, being of a different religion from the national found criminal, 
and puniſhments found juſtly to belong to it ; it is to be hoped, that in good 
time your puniſhments may grow too, and be advanced to all thoſe degrees 


you in the beginning condemned; when having conſidered a little farther, 


you cannot miſs finding, that the obſtinacy of the criminals does not leſſen 
. their 
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their crime, and therefore juſtice will require {zyerer execution to be done 
upon them. 5 8 L N ma 5 
Bur you tell us here, © Becauſe your deſign does rather oblige you to con- 5“ 
« ſider how long men may need puniſhment, than how long it may be juſt to 
„ puniſh them; therefore you thall add, that as long as men refuſe to em- 
« hace the true religion, fo long penalties are neceſſary for them to diſpoſe 
« them to conſider and embrace it: and that therefore as juſtice allows, ſo 
« charity requires, that they be kept ſubject to penalties, till they embrace 
<« the true religion.” Let us therefore ſee the conſiſtency of this with other 
parts of your hypotheſis, and examine it a little by them. 1 
Your doctrine is, that where intreaties and admonitions upon trial do not 
prevail, puniſhments are to be uſed; but they muſt be moderate. | Moderate 
puniſhments have been tried, and they prevail not ; what now 1s to be done ? 
Are not greater to be uled ? No. For what reaſon ? Becauſe thoſe whom mo- 
derate penalties will not prevail on, being deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, 
remedies are not to be provided for the incurable, as you tell us in the page 
immediately preceding. 15 N 3 3 
MoprRarTE punithments have been tried upon a man once, and again, 
and a third time, but prevail not at all, make no impreſſion; they are repeat- 
ed as many times more, but are ſtill found ineffectual: pray tell me a reaſon 
 why'ſach a man is concluded fo deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, that greater 
degrees will not work upon him; but yet not ſo deſperately pervetſe and ob- 
itinate, but that the ſame degrees repeated may work upon him? I will not 
urge here, that this is to pretend to know the juſt degree of puniſhment that 
will or will not work on any one, which I ſhould imagine a pretty intricate 
_ bufineſs : but this I have to ſay, that if you can think it reaſonable and uſe- 
ful to continue a man ſeveral years, nay his whole life, under the ſame repeat= 
ed puniſhments, without going any higher, though they work not at all, be- 
cauſe it is poſſible ſome time or other they may work on him; why is it not 


as reaſonable and uſeful, I am ſure it is much more juſtifiable and charitable, 
— to leave him all his life under the means, which all agree God has appointed, 
without going any higher, becauſe it is not impoſſible that ſome time or 
= other preaching, and a word ſpoken in due ſeaſon, may work upon him? 
Poor why you ſhould deſpair of the ſucceſs of preaching and perſuaſion upon 
— Aa fruitlels trial, and thereupon think yourſelf authorized to uſe force; and 


yet not ſo deſpair of the ſucceſs of moderate force, as after years of fruitleſs 
trial, to continue it on, and not to proceed to higher degrees of puniſh- 
ment; you are concerned for the vindication of your ſyſtem to ſhew a 
IAuNNTION the trial of preaching and perſuaſion, to ſhew the unreaſonable- 
— neſs of your hypotheſis, ſuppoſing ſuch a trial made: not that in yours, or 
==X- the common method, there is or can he a fair trial made what preaching 
and perſuaſion can do. For care is taken by puniſhments and ill treatment, 
. to indiſpoſe and turn away mens minds, and to add averſion to their ſeruples; 
= An exccllent way to ſoften mens inclinations, and temper them for the im- 
HE preſſion of arguments and intreaties ; though theſe too are only talked of : for 
Tot. 1H = 2 Zz 2 | I cannot 
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1 cannot but wonder to find you mention, as you do, giving ear to admom- 


tions, entreaties and perſuaſions, when theſe are ſeldom, if ever made uſe of, 
but in places, where thoſe, who are to be wrought on by them, are known 
to be out of hearing; nor can be expected to come there, till by ſuch means 


they have been wrought on. 


Ir is not without reaſon therefore you cannot part with your penalties, 40 


would have no end put to your puniſhments, but continue them on; ſince 


you leave ſo much to their operation, and make ſo little uſe of other x means to 
work upon diſſenters. 


C H AP. VI. 
Of the end, for which force 1 is to be uſed. 


T E that ſhould read the beginning of your » Argument conſidered, 
would think it in earneſt to be your deſign to have force employed to 
make men ſeriouſly conſider, and nothing elſe : but he that ſhall look a little 


farther into it, and to that add alſo your Defence of it, will find by the variety 


of ends you deſign your force for, that either you know not well what you 
would have it for, or elſe, whatever it was you aimed at, you called it ſtilt 
by that name which beſt fitted the occaſion, and would ſerve beſt in that Place : 


to recommend the uſe of it 


| You aſk me, Whether the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the Goſpel deftroys 


«the coactive power of the magiſtrate ?” I anſwer, as you ſuppoſed, No: 


upon which you infer, © Then it ſeems the magiſtrate may uſe his coactive, 


without offending againſt the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the Goſpel.” Yes, 
where he has commiſſion and authority to uſe it. And ſo, fay you, it will 


« conſiſt well enough with the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the Goſpel for the 
* magiſtrate to uſe his coactive power to procure them” [I ſuppoſe you mean 


the miniſters and preachers of the national religion] © a hearing where their 
« prayers and intreaties will not do it.” No, it will not conſiſt with the 


gentle and mild method of the Goipel, unleſs the Goſpel has directed it, or 


ſomething elle to ſupply its want, tl; it could be had. As for miracles, which 
you pretend to have ſupplied the want of force in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 


you will find that conſidered in another place. But, Sir, ſhew me a country 


where the miniſters and teachers of the national and true religion go about 


with prayers and intreaties to procure a hearing, and cannot obtain it, and 
there I think I need not ſtand with you for the magiſtrate to-uſe force to pro- 


L. II. p. 411. 
| A. P- 3» 


cure it them ; but that I fear will not ſerve your turn. 


To ſhew the inconſiſtency and unpracticableneſs of your method, I had 
ſaid, Let us now fee to what end they muſt be puniſhed :” ſometimes it is, 
„ To bring them to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper 

and ſufficient to convince them: of what? That it is not eaſy to ſet Grant- 


cc 


(c 


ham ſteeple upon Paul's church? Whatever it be you would have them 


66 


convinced of, you are not willing to tell us; and ſo it may be any thing. 
4 | | Sometimes 
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Sometimes it is, To incline them to lend an ear to thoſe who tell them 4. p. io. 


they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right, Winch 
is, to lend am car to all who differ from them in religion, as well crafty A. p. 27. 
ſeducers, as others, Whether this be for the procuring the ſalvation of 


* 


their ſouls, the end for which you fay this force is to be uſed, judge you. A. p. 23. 


But this I am ſure, whoever will lend an ear to all who will tell them 


they arc out of the way, will not have much time for any other buſineſs. 
« SOMETIMES it is, To recover men to fo much fobriety and reflection, A. p.11. 


28 ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to themilves, whether it be really worth 


their while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies, for adhering to a religion 
which, for any thing they know, may be falſe ; or for rejecting another (if 
that be the caſe) which, for ought they know, may be true, till they have 
brought it to the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there, Which 
in ſhort amounts to thus much, viz. To make them examine whether their 


religion be true, and ſo worth the holding, under thoſe penalties that are 


annexed to it. Diſſenters are indebted to you for your great care of their 

ſouls. But what, I beſeech you, ſhall become of thoſe of the national 
church, every where, which make far the greater part of mankind, who 

have no ſuch puniſhments to make them conſider; who have not this only 
remedy_provided for them, but are left in that deplorable condition, you 
mention, of being ſuffered quietly, and without moleſtation, to take no A. p. 27. 
care at all of their ſouls, or in doing of it to follow their own prejudices, 
humours, or ſome crafty ſeducers? Need not thoſe of the national church, 

as well as others, bring their religion to the bar of reaton, and give it a 

fair trial there? And if they need to do fo, as they muſt, if all national 
religions cannot be ſuppoſed true, they will always need that which you fay 
is the only means to make them do ſo. So that if you are ſure, as you tell A. P. 12. 
us, that there is need of your method; 1 am ſure, there is as much need of 5 
it in national churches as any other. And fo, for ought I can ſee, you 

muſt either puniſh them, or let others alone; unleſs you think it reaſon- 

able that the far greater part of mankind ſhould conſtantly be without that 


ſovereign and only remedy, which they ſtand in need of equally with other 


People. i: = 5 | | 

* SOMETIMES the end for which men muſt be puniſhed is, to diſpoſe A. p. 13: 
them to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the reaſons are 
offered for the enlightning their minds, and diſcovering the truth to them. 

If their own words may be taken for it, there are as few diſſenters as con- 


formiſts, in any country, who will not profeſs they have done, and do this. 


And if their own words may not be taken, who, I pray, muſt be judge? 
You and your magiſtrates? If ſo, then it is plain you puniſh them not to 
diſpoſe them to ſubmit to inſtruction, but to your inſtruction ; not to diſ- 
pole them to give a fair hearing to reaſons offered for the enlightning their 
minds, but to give an obedient hearing to your reaſons. If you mean this 
it had been fairer and ſhorter to have ſpoken out plainly, than thus in fair 
words, of indefinite ſignification, to ſay that which amounts to nothing. 
For what ſenſe is it; to puniſh a man to diſpoſe him to ſubmit to inſtruction, 
— « and 
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and give a fair kearing to reaſons offired for the enlightning his mind, ang 


diſcovering truth to him, who goes two or three times a week ſeveral mile; 


on purpoſe to do it, and that with the hazard of his liberty or purſe ; unle{. 
you mean your inſtructions, your reaſons, your truth? Which brings us 


but back to what you have diſclaimed, plain perſecution for differing | in 
religion, 


« So TIMES this is to be done, To prevail with men to weigh matters 
of religion carctully and impartially. Diſcountenance and puniſhment put 
into one ſcale, with impunity and hopes of preferment put into the other, 


is as ſure a way to make a man weigh impartially, as it would be for 3 


prince to bribe and threaten a judge to make him judge uprightly. 
«© SOMETIMES it is, To make men bethink themſelves, and put it out of 


the power of any fooliſh humour, or unreaſonable prejudice, to alienate 
them from truth and their own happineſs. Add but this, to put it out of the 


power of any humour or prejudice of their own, or other mens, and I grant 
the end is good, if you can find the means to procure it. But why it houlg 
not be put out of the power of other mens humour or prejudice, as well 
as their own, wants, and will always want, a reaſon to prove. Would it 


not I beſeech you, to an indifferent by-ſtander, appear humour or preju- 


dice, or ſomething as bad; to ſee men who profeſs a religion revealed 


from heaven, and which they own contains all in it neceſſary to ſalva- 


tion, exclude men from their communion, and perſecute them with the 
penaltics of the civil law, for not joining in the uſe of ceremonies, which 
are no where to be found in that revealed religion ? Would it not appear 


humour or prejudice, or fome ſuch thing, to a ſober impartial Heathen, 
to ſee Chriſtians exclude and. perſecute one of the ſame faith, for things 


which they themſelves confeſs to be indifferent, and not worth the con- 
tending for? Prejudice, humour, paſſion, luſts, impreſſions of education, 
reve OR and admiration of perſons, worldly reſpects, love of their own 
choice, and the like, to which you juſtly impute many mens taking up and 


perſiſting in their religion, are indeed good words; and ſo, on the other 


ſide, are theſe following, truth, the right way, enlightning; reaſon, ſound 


judgment; but they ſignify nothing at all to your purpoſe, till you cen 


Ci. dently and unqueſtionably ſhew the world, that the latter, viz. truth, 
and the right way, &c. are always, and in all countries, to be found only 


in the national church; and the former, viz. paſſion and prejudice, 8e. 1 


only amongſt the difſenters. But to go on: 


* SOMETIMES it is, To bring men to take ſuch care as they ought of 
their ſxlvation. What care is ſüch as men ought to take, whilſt they are 


out of your church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour. 
to explain yourſelf in the following words ; that they may not blindly 
leave it to the choice neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their own lutts 
and paſſions, to preſcribe to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall embrace. 


You do well to make uſe of puniſhment to ſhut paſſion out of the choice; 
becauſe you know fear of ſuffering is no paſſion. But let that paſs. You 
would have men punithed, to bring: them to take ſuch care of their falva- 

«tion, 
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tion, that they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any other perſon to 
reſcribe to them. Are you ſincere? Are you in earneſt? Tell me then 

truly: did the magiſtrate or the national church, any where, or yours 11 

particular, ever puniſh any man, to bring him to have this care, which, 

you ſay, he ought to take of his ſalvation ? Did you ever puniſh any man, 

that he might not blindly leave it to the choice of his pariſh-prieſt, or bi- 

(hop, or the convocation, what ſaith or worſhip he thould embrace? It 

will be ſuſpected, care of a party, or any thing elſe, rather than care of the 

ſalvation of mens ſouls; if, having found out ſo uteful, ſo neceſſary a remedy, 

the only method there is room left for, you will apply it but partially, and NP. 32s 


make trial of it only on thoſe whom you have truly leaſt kindneſs for. 


This will unavoidably, give one reaſon to imagine, you do not think fo 
well of your remedy as you pretend, who are fo ſparing of it to your 
friends; but are very free of it to ſtrangers, who in other things are uſed 
very much like enemies. But your remedy is like the helleboraſter, that 
grew in the woman's garden, for the cure of worms in her neighbours 
children: for truly it wrought too roughly to give it to any of her own, 
Methinks your charity, in your preſent perſecution, is much- what as pru- 
dent, as juſtifiable as that good woman's, I hope I have done you no in- 


jury, that I here ſuppoſe you of the church of England; if I have, I beg 


vour pardon. It is no offence of malice, I aſſure you: for I ſuppoſe no 

worſe of you, than I confeſs of myſelf. _ Rn Be 

© SOMETIMES this puniſhment that you contend for, is, to bring men 4. p. 22, 
to act according to reaſon and ſound judgment. Eh | 


Tertius è cœlo cecidit Cato. 


* Tuls is reformation indeed. If you can help ns to it, you will deſerve 
ſtatues to be erected to you, as to the reſtorer of decayed religion. But it 
all men have not reaſon and found judgment, will puniſhment put it into 
them? Beſides, concerning this matter mankind is ſo divided, that he 
acts according to reaſon and ſound judgment at Augſburg, who would be 
judged to do quite the contrary at Edinburgh. Will puniſhment make 
men know what is reaſon and found-judgment ? If it will not, it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould make them act according to it. Reaſon and found judg- 
ment are the elixir itſelf, the univerſal remedy : and you may as reafonably 
puniſh men to bring them to have the philoſopher's tone, as to brin g them 
to act according to reaſon and ſound judgment. f 5 


*© SOMETIMES it is, To put men upon a ſerious and impartial examinati- A. p. 26. 
on of the controverſy between the magiſtrate and them, which is the way 


for them to come to the knowledge of the truth. But what if the truth 


be on neither ſide, as I am apt to imagine you will think it is not, Where 


neither the magiſtrate nor the diſſenter is either of them of your church, 
how will the examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate and him be 
the way to come to the knowledge of the truth? Suppoſe the controverſy 
between a Lutheran and a Papiſt ; or if you pleaſe, between a Paeſbyterian 
magiſtrate and a Quaker ſubjeQ, will the examining the controverſy between 
rt — the 
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A third LETTER for ToLERAT ION. 


the magiſtrate and the diſſenting ſubject, in this caſe, bring him to the 


knowledge of the truth ? If you ſay, Yes, then you grant one of theſe t0 
have the truth on his ſide. For the examining the controverſy betweey a 
Preſbyterian and a Quaker, leaves the controverſy either of them has with 


the church of England, or any other church, untouched. And fo one, at 


leaſt, of thoſe being already come to the knowledge of the truth, ought not 
to be put under your diſcipline of puniſhment ; which is only to bring bim 
to the truth. If you ſay, No, and that the examining the controverty he. 
tween the magiſtrate and the diſſenter, in this cafe, will not bring him to 


the knowledge of the truth; you confeſs your rule to be falſe, and your 


method to no purpoſe. „ e 
« To conclude, your ſyſtem is, in ſhort, this. You would have all men, 
laying aſide prejudice, humour, paſſion, &c. examine the grounds of their 
religion, and ſearch for the truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wiſhed, 


The means that you propoſe to make men do this, is, that diſſenters 
ſhould be puniſhed to make them do ſo. It is as if you had ſaid, men 


generally are guilty of a fault; therefore let one ſet, who have the ill 
luck to be of an opinion different from the magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This, 
at firſt fight, ſhocks any one who has the leaſt ſpark of ſenſe, reaſon, or 


juſtice. But having ſpoken of this already, and concluding that upon 


ſecond thoughts, you yourſelf will be aſhamed of it; let us conſider it 


put ſo as to be conſiſtent with common ſenſe, and with all the advantage 


it can bear, and then let us ſee what you can make of it. Men are negpli- 
66 


gent in examining the religions they embrace, refuſe, or perſiſt in; there- 
fore it is fit they ſhould be puniſhed to make them do it. This is a conſe- 
quence indeed which may, without defiance to common ſenſe be drawn 


from it, This is the uſe, the only uſe, which you think puniſhment can 
indirectly and at a diſtance have in matters of religion. You would have 


men by puniſhments driven to examine. What ? Religion. To what end? 
To bring them to the knowledge of the truth. But 1 anſwer, 
* FirsT, Every one has not the ability to do this. 4 


© SECONDLY, Every one has not the opportunity to doit. 
« WovuLp you have every poor Proteſtant, for example, in the Palatinate, 


examine throughly whether the pope be infallible, or head of the church; 


whether there be a purgatory ; whether ſaints are to be prayed to, or the 

dead prayed for; whether the Scripture be the only rule of faith; whe- 
ther there be no ſalvation out of the church; and whether there be no 
church without biſhops ; and an hundred other things in controverſy be- 


tween the Papiſts and thoſe Proteſtants : and when he had maſtered theſe, 
go on to fortify himſelf againſt the opinions and objections of other 
churches he differs from? This, which is no ſmall taſk, muſt be done, 
before a man can have brought his religion to the bar of reaſon, and given it 
fair trial there. And if you will puniſh men till this be done, the coun- 
tryman muſt leave off plowing and ſowing, and betake himſelf to the 


ſtudy of Greek and Latin; and the artiſan muſt fell, his tools, to buy fa- 
thers and ſchoolmen, and leave his family to ſtarve. If ſomething leſs 


68 than 
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than this will ſatisfy you, pray tell me what is enough. Have they con- 
« ſidered and examined enough, if they are ſatisfied themſelves where the 
« truth lies? If this be the limits of their examination, you will find few 
« to puniſh; unleſs you will puniſh them to make them do what they have 
« done already. For, however he came by his religion, there is ſcarce any 
« one to be found who does not own himſelf ſatisfied that he is in the 
„ right. Or elfe, muſt they be punithed to make them confider and ex- 
amine, till they embrace that which you chuſe for truth? If this be fo, 
« what do you but in effect chuſe for them, when yet you would have men 
„ puniſhed, to bring them to ſuch a care of their ſouls that no other perſon 
« might chuſe for them? If it be truth in general you would have them A. P. 22- 
« by puniſhments driven to ſeek ; that is to offer matter of diſpute, and 
„not a rule of diſcipline. For to puniſh any one to make him Teck till 
« he find truth, without a judge of truth, is to punith for you know not 
„„What; and is all one as if you ſhould whip a ſcholar to make him find 
out the ſquare root of a number you do not know. I wonder not there 
« fore that you could not reſolve with yourſelf what degree of ſeverity you 
« would have uſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out 
# directly whom you would have punithed, and are far from being clear to 
1 « what end they thould be under penalties. „ 3 
25D « ConsSONANT to this uncertainty, of whom, or what, to be puniſhed ; _ 
« you tell us, that there is no queſtion of the ſucceſs of this method. Force fl. P. 12. 
« will certainly do, if duly proportioned to the deſign of it. e TEL 
« Wuar, I pray, is the deſign of it? I challenge you, or any man living, 
« out of what you have ſaid in your book, to tell me directly what it is. 
« In all other puniſhments that ever I heard of yet, till now that you have 
« taught the world a new method, the deſign of them has been to cure 
«« the crime they are denounced againſt; and ſo I think it ought to be here. 
« What, I beſcech you, is the crime here? Diſlenting ? That you ſay A. p. 


21 


„ « not, any where, is a fault. Beſides you tell us, that the magiſtrate hath A. p. 25. 
* « not an authority to compel any one to his religion. And that you do not 

2 «« require that men ſhould have no rule but the religion of the country. And a. p. 26. 
. «« the power you aſcribe to the magiſtrate is given him to bring men, not to 

| 1 55 «« his own, but to the true religion. If difſenting be not the fault; is it that 


« 4 man does not examine his own religion, and the grounds of it? Is that 
the crime your puniſhments are deſigned to cure? Neither that dare you 
lay, leaſt you diſpleaſe more than you ſatisfy with your new diſcipline. 
And then again, as I ſaid before, you muſt tell us how far you would 
% have them examine, before you puniſh them for not doing it. And F 
imagine, if that were all we required of you, it would be long enough 
before you would trouble us with a law, that ſhould preſcribe to ever 
one how far he was to examine matters of religion; wherein if he failed, 
and came ſhort, he was to be puniſhed ; if he performed, and went in 
his examination to the bounds ſet by the law, he was acquitted and free. 
Sir, when you conſider it again, you will perhaps think this a cafe re- 
ſerved to the great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open. 
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For I imagine it is beyond the power or judgment of man, in that ya. 
riety of circumſtances, in reſpect of parts, tempers, opportunitics, elbe, 
Kc. men are in, in this world, to determine what is every one's dui; bk 
e this great buſineſs of ſearch, inquiry, examination, or to know wllen 
% any one has done it. That which makes me believe you will be of this 

mind, is, that where you undertake for the ſucceſs of this method, if rightly 
uſed, it is with a limitation, upon ſuch as are not altogether incurable, <, 
that when your remedy 1s prepared according to art, wich art is yet un. 
known, and rightly pi and given in a due doſe, all which are fe 


crets, it will then infallibly cure. Whom ? All that are not incurable 


% by it. And ſo will a pippin- poſſet, eating fiſh in Lent, or a Preſbyterian 


lecture certainly cure all that are not incurable by them. For I am {urs 
you do not mean it will cure all, but thoſe who are abſolutely incurable, 


(except the graceot God) toreduce them, but to lay thorns and briars in their 
«© way. And "here alſo, in the place we were conſidering, you tell us, the 
c incurable are to be left to God. Whereby, if you mean they are to be left 

to thoſe means he has ordained for mens converſion and falvation, yours 
muſt never be made uſe of: for he indeed has preſcribed preaching, and 
hearing of his word; but as for thoſe who will not hear, I do not find any 
where that he has commanded that they ſhould be compelled or beaten 
* 20-30. 

I MusT beg my reader's pardon for ſo long a repetition, which I was forced 
to, that he might be judge whether what I there ſaid, either deſerves no 


anſwer, or be fully anſwered in that paragraph, where you undertake to vin- 


dicate your method from all impracticableneſs and inconſiſtency chargeable 


upon it, in reference to the end for which you would have men punithed. 
| Your words are. For what? By which, you ſay, © you perceive I mean two 


cc 


things: for ſometimes I ſpeak of the fault, and ſometimes of the end for 
8 hich men are to be puniſhed, (and ſometimes I plainly confound them.) 


tor rejecting the true religion, after ſufficient evidence tendered them of the 
truth of it: which certainly is a fault, and deſerves puniſhment. But if! 
enquire for what end ſuch as do reject the true religion, are to be puniſhed; 
you ſay, to bring them to embrace the true religion; and in order to that 
to bring them to conſider, and that carefully and impartially, the evidence 


vc 
£c 
CC 


cc 


«< which is offered to convince them of the truth of it: which are e a 
« juſt and excellent ends; and which, through God's bleſſing, have often bcc: 


_ procured, and may yet be procured by convenient penalties inflicted for t! jat 
purpoſe. Nor do you know of any thing I ſay againſt any part of this, which 
is not already anſwered.” Whether I in this confound two things diſtinct, 
or you diſtinguiſh where there is no difference, the reader may judge by what 


| 1 have laid cliewhere: | ſhall here only conſider the ends of. puniſhing, you 


here again in your reply to me aflign; and thoſc, as I ind them ſcattercd, are 
theſe. 


SoMk— 


| becauſe you yourſelf allow one means lelt of cure, when yours will ng 
« do, viz. The grace of God. Your words are, what means is there left 


Now if it be enquired, for what fault men are to be puniſhed? you anſwer, 
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SOMETIMES you ſpeak of this end, as if it were © barely to gain a hear- f. 27. 
“ ing to thoſe who by prayers and intreaty cannot: And thoſe may 
be the preachers of any religion. But 1 ſuppoſe you mean the preach- 
ers of the true religion. And who I beſeech you muſt be judge of 
that ? 1 1 
« Wik the law provides ſufficient means of inſtruction for all, as well P. 28, 
as puniſhment for Diſſenters, it 1s plain to all concerned, that the puniſh- 
« ment is intended to make them conſider.” What? The means the law pro- 
vides for their inſtruction. Who then is judge of what they are to be inſtructed 
in, and the means of inſtruction, but the law-maker ? a 
« IT is to bring men to hearken to inſtruction.” From whom? From any P. zy. 
body? © And to conſider and examine matters of religion as they ought to do, 
« and to bring thoſe who are out of the right way, to hear, conlider, and 
„ embrace the truth.” When is this end attained, and the penalties which 
are the means to this end taken off? When a man conforms to the national 
church. And who then is judge of what is the truth to be embraced, but 
the magiſtrate? JFF „% . 5 
I is to bring men to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are pro- F. 26. 
per and ſufficient to convince them; but which, without being forced, they 
Would not conſider.“ And when have they done this? When they have 
once conformed: for after that there is no force uſed to make them conſider 
farther. „ „ e %%% 
5 «« IT is to make men conſider as they ought;” and that you tell us, is ſo to P. 40 
conſider, © as to be moved heartily to embrace, and not to reject truth neceſſary P. 28. 
4 to falvation.” And when is the magiſtrate, that has the care of mens 
* fouls, and does all this for their ſalvation, ſatisfied that they have ſo con- 
 Afidered? As ſoon as they outwardly join in communion with the national 
III is to bring men to conſider and examine thoſe controverſies which they P. 2. 
are bound to conſider and examine, 1. e. thoſe wherein they cannot err with- 
out diſhonouring God, and indangering their own and other mens ſalvations. P. 58. 
And to ſtudy the true religion with ſuch care and diligence as they might 
and ought to uſe, and with an honeſt mind.” And when, in your opinion, 
is it preſumable that any man has done all this? Even when he is in the com- 
munion of your church. 1 


Ir is to cure mens unreaſonable prejudices and refractorineſs againſt, and P. 53- 
_& averſion to, the true religion.” Whereof none retain the leaſt tincture or 
ſuſpicion, who are once got within the pale of your church. | 


ce 
cc 
40 


«c 


Ir is to bring men into the right way, into the way of ſalvation,” which P. 30, 58, 
force does, when it has conducted them within the church- porch, and there | 
leaves then.” in nn 5 3 


= IT is to bring men to embrace the truth that muſt ſave them.” And here, P. 26. 
in the paragraph wherein you pretend to tell us for what force is to be uſed, 
| you ſay, It is to bring men to embrace the true religion, and in order to that P. 49. 
to bring them to conſider, and that carefully and impartially, the evidence 

„ which is offered to convince them of the truth of it, which, as you ſay, 
Vor. II. 4 A - — are 
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P. 47. 


. 


3 RUE religion is on all hands acknowledged to be fo much the concern 
and intereſt of all mankind, that nothing can be named, which ſo much 
effectually beſpeaks the approbation and favour of the publick. The very en- 

titling one's ſelf to that, ſets a man on the right ſide. Who dares queſtion 
ſuch a cauſe, or oppoſe what is offered for the promoting the true religion ? 
This advantage you have ſecured. to yourſelf from unattentive readers 4 
— much 


A ) Lo apart. by 
Tur magiſtrate, you ſay, is obliged. to do what in him lies to bring all 
his ſubjects © to examine carefully and impartially matters of religion, and to. 
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« are undeniably juſt and excellent ends;” but yet ſuch as force in your me. 
thod can never practically be made a means to, without ſuppoſing what you 
ſay you have no need to ſuppoſe, viz. That your religion is the true; ynle{; 


you had rather every where leave it to the magiſtrate to judge which is the right 


way, what is the true religion; which ſuppoſition, I imagine, will leſs ac. 


commadate you than the other. But take which of them you will, you mul. 
add this other ſuppoſition to it, harder to be granted you than either of the for- 


mer, viz. that thoſe who conform to your church here, if you make yourſelf 
the judge, or to the national church any where, if you make the ma- 
giſtrate judge of the truth that muſt fave men, and thoſe only have attained 


«© conſider them as they ought, i. e. ſo as to embrace the truth that muſt ave 


32 


« them.” The proper and neceſſary means, you ſay, to attain theſe ends is 


force. And your method of uſing this force is to punith all the Diſſenters from 
the national religion, and none of. thoſe who outwardly conform to it. Make. 
this practicable now in any country in the world, without allowing the ma- 
giſtrate to be judge what is the truth that muſt ſave them, and without ſup- 


poſing alſo, that whoever. do embrace the out ward profeſſion of the national 


religion, do in their hearts embrace, i. e. believe and obey the truth that muſt 
fave them; and then Lthink nothing in government can be too hard for your 
— mmwd ne ed 
| You conclude this paragraph in telling me, Tou do not know of any 
d thing I ſay againſt any part of this, which is not already anſwered. Pray 

tell me where it is you have anſwered: thoſe objections L made to thoſe ſeveral. 
ends which you aſſigned in your Argument conſidered, and for which you 


would have force uſed, and which I have here reprinted again, becauſe I do not 


find you fo much as take notice of them: and therefore the reader muſt judge 


whether they needed any anſwer or no. 


Bur to ſhew that you have not here, | where you. promiſe and pretend to 
do it, clearly and directly told us for what: force and penalties are to be uſed, 
J ſhall in the next chapter examine what you mean by bringing men to 


embrace the true religion. 


ol your bringing men to the true religion 
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much as by the often repeated mention of the true religion is poſſible, there 
being ſcarce a page wherein the true hay 2% does not appear, as it you had no- 
thing elſe in your choughts, but the bringing men to it for the ſalvation of 
their ſouls. Whether it be ſo in earneſt, we will now ſee. 
You tell us, © Whatever hardſhips ſome falſe religions may impoſe, it will P. 7. 
© however always be eaſier to carnal and worldly-minded men, to give even 
their firſt-born for their tranſgreſſions, than to mortify the luſts from which 
1 5 « they ſpring, which no religion but the true requires of them.” Upon this 
you ground the neceſſity of force to bring men to the true religion, and charge 
it on the magiſtrate as his duty to uſe it to that end. What now in appear- 
| ance can expreſs greater care to bring men to the true religion? But let us fee 
what you ſay in p. 64. and we ſhall find that in your ſcheme nothing, lels is 
meant: there you tell us, The magiſtrate infficts the penalties only upon 
them that break. the laws:” and that law requiring nothing but conformity 
to the national religion, none but Neger are puniſhed. So that unleſs 
an outward profeſſion of the national religion be by the mortification of mens 
luſt harder than their giving their firſt- born for their tranſgreſſions, all the pe- 
naltics you contend for concern not, nor can be intended to bring men effec- 
tually to the true religion; ſince they leave them before they come to the 
difficulty, which is to mortify their luſts, as the true religion requires. 
So that your bringing men to the true religion, being to bring them 
to Conformity to the national, for then you have done with force, 
how far that outward Conformity is from being heartily of the true 
religion, may be known by the diſtance there is between the eaſieſt 
and the hardeſt thing in the world. For there is nothing eaſier, than to pro- 
feſs in words; nothing harder, than to ſubdue the heart, and bring 
thoughts and deeds into obedience of the truth : the latter is what is re- 
"HE quired to be of the true religion ; the other all that is required by penalties 
your way applied. If you ſay, Conformiſts to the national religion are re- 
5 quired by the law civil and eccleſiaſtical, to lead good lives, which is the 
difficult part of the true religion: I anſwer, theſe are not the laws we are 
here ſpeaking of, nor thoſe which the defenders of Toleration complain of, 
but the laws that put a diſtinction between outward Conformiſts and Noncon- 


= tormiſts: and thoſe they ſay, whatever may be talked of the true religion, 

== cannever be meant to bring men really to the true religion, as long as the true 

2 1 religion is, and IS confeſſed to be, a thing of ſo much greater difficulty than 
= outward Conformity, . 86 


MMikAcT ES, ſay you, ſupplied the want of force in the beginning of Chriſ- 
tianity; and therefore ſo far as they ſupplied that want, they muſt be ſub- 
ſervient to the ſame end. The end then was to bring men into the Chriſtian 
church, into which they were admitted and received as brethren, when they 
acknowledged that Jeſus was the Chriſt, the Son of God. Will that ſerve 
the turn? No: force muſt be uſed to make men embrace creeds and ce- 
remonies, i. e. outwardly conform to the doctrine and worſhip of your 
church. Nothing more than that is required by your penalties ; nothin 
leſs than that will excuſe from puniſhment : that, and nothing but that, 


i 


1. II. p. 387. 
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ſome kinds or degrees of force. But till you can prove that, you ca 
that ground ſay you have reaſon to have ſo good an opinion of it. 
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will ſerve the turn; that therefore, and only that, is what you mean by the 
true religion you would have force uſed to bring men to. 

WurN I tell you, © You have a very ill opinion of the religion of the 
church of England, and muſt own it can only be propagated and ſupported 
by force, if you do not think it would be a gainer by a general Toleration 
all the world over:” You aſk, «© Why you may not have as good an opi. 
nion of the church of England's, as you have of Noah's religion, notwith- 
ſtanding you think it cannot now be propagated or ſupported without uſins 
ſome kinds or degrees of force.” When you have proved that Noah's reli 
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gion, that from eight perſons ſpread and continued in the world till the Apoſtles 
times, as J have proved in another place, was propagated and ſupported all 
that while by your kinds or degrees of force, you may have ſome reaſon to 


think as well of the religion of the church of England, as you have of Noah“ 
religion, though you think it cannot be propagated and ſupported without 


You tell me, If I will take your word for it, you aſſure me you think 


there are many other countries in the world beſides England, where my To- 
* leration would be as little uſeful to truth as in England.” If you will name 


thoſe countries, which will be no great pains, I will take your word for it, 
that you believe Toleration there would be prejudicial to truth : but if you will 


not do that, neither I nor any body elſe can believe you. I will give you a 
reaſon why I fay ſo, and that is, becauſe no body can believe that, upon 


your principles, you can allow any national religion, differing from that of 


the church of England, to be true; and where the national religion is not 


true, we have already your conſent, as in Spain and. Italy, &c. for Toler- 
ation. Now that you cannot, without renouncing your own principles, 


allow any national religion, differing from that eſtabliſhed here by law, to 
be true, is evident: For why do you puniſh Nonconformiſts here? To bring 


„them, ſay you, to the true religion.” But what if they hold nothing, but 


what that other differing national church does, ſhall they be nevertheleſs 
puniſhed if they conform not? You will certainly ſay, yes: and if fo, then 


you muſt either ſay, they are not of the true religion, or elſe you muſt own 


you puniſh thoſe, to bring them to the true religion, whom you allow to be 
the true religion already. e - 


You tell me, © If I own with our author, that there is but one true religion, 


« and I owning myſelf to be of the church of England, you cannot ſee how | 
AI can avoid ſuppoſing, that the national religion now tn England, backed 
* by the publick authority of the law, is the only true religion.” If I own, 
as I do, all that you here expect from me, yet it will not ſerve to draw that 
_ concluſion from it, which you do, viz. That the national religion now in 
England is the only true religion; taking the true religion in the ſenſe that 1 
do, and you ought to take it. I grant that there is but one true religion in 
the world, which is that whoſe doctrine and worſhip are neceſſary to ſalvation. 

I grant too that the true religion, neceſſary to ſalvation, is taught and pro- 
felled in the church of England: and yet it will not follow from hence, Dt | 
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the religion of the church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law, is the only true 


religion ; if there be any thing eſtabliſhed in the church of England by law, 
and made part of ifs religion, which 1s not neceſſary to ſalvation, and which 
any other church, teaching and proſeſſing all that is neceſſary to ſalvation, 


does not receive. 


Ir the national religion now in England, backed by the authority of the law, 
be as you would have it, the only true religion; ſo the only true religion, that 


a man cannot be ſaved without being of it; pray reconcile this, with what 
you ſay in the immediately preceding paragraph, viz. ** That there are many 


« other countries in the world where my Toleration would be as little uſeful 


as in England.” For if there be other national religions differing from that 
of England, which you allow to be true, and wherein men may be ſaved, the 


national religion of England, as now eſtabliſhed by law, is not the only true 


religion, and men may be ſaved without being of it. And then the ma- 
giſtrate can upon your principles have no authority to uſe force to bring men 
to be of it. For you tell us, force is not lawful, unleſs it be necellary ; 


and therefore the magiſtrate can neyer lawfully uſe it, but to bring men to 


believe and practiſe what is neceflary to ſalvation. You muſt therefore either 
Hold, that there is nothing in the doctrine, diſcipline and ceremonies of 
the church of England, as it is eſtabliſhed by law, but what is neceſſary to 
ſalvation: or elſe you muſt reform your terms of communion, before the 
magiſtrate upon your principles can uſe penalties to make men conſider till 
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they conform; or you can fay that the national religion of England is the 


only true religion, though it contain the only true religion in it; as poſſibly 
moſt, if not all, the differing Chriſtian churches now in the world do. 

You tell us farther in the next paragraph, «That wherever this only true P 
religion, 1. e. the national religion now in England, is received, all other 


religions ought to be diſcouraged.” Why I beſeech you diſcouraged, if they 


be true any of them? For if they be true, what pretence 1s there for force 
to bring men who are of them to the true religion? If you fay all other re- 
ligions, varying at all from that of the church of England, are falſe ; we 
know then your meaſure of the one only true religion. But that your care 

is only of Conformity to the church of England, and that by the true reli- 
gion you mean nothing elſe, appears too from your way of expreſſing your- 
felt in this paſſage, where you own that you ſuppole that as this only true re- 


* TI, : 


ligion, to wit, the national religion now in England, backed with the pub- 


« ever it is received, all other religions ought to be diſcouraged in ſome mea- 


__ * ſure by the civil powers.” If the religion eſtabliſhed by law in England, be 
the only true religion, ought it not to be preached and received every where, 
and all other religions diſcouraged throughout the world? and ought not the 

magiſtrates of all countries to take care that it ſhould be ſo? But you only ſay, 


* 


wherever it is preached it ought to be received; and wherever it is received, 


other religions ought to be diſcouraged, which is well ſuited to your ſcheme 
tor enforcing conformity in England, but could ſcarce drop from a man 
5 3 2% 5, whole 
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lick authority of law, * ought to be received wherever it is preached; ſo where- Ibid. 
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whoſe thoughts were on the true religion, and the promoting of it in other 


parts of the world. 
Force then muſt be uſed in England, and penalties laid on Diſſenters there. 


For what? „to bring them to the true religion,” whereby it is plain you 


mean not only the doctrine but diſcipline and ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
land, and make them a part of the only true religion: why elſe do you 
puniſh all Diſſenters for rejecting the true religion, and uſe force to brin 


them to it? When yet a great, if not the greateſt part of Diſſenters in 
England own and profeſs the doctrine of the church of England, as firm. 
as thoſe in the communion of the church of England. They therefore, 
though they believe the ſame religion with you, are excluded from the true 
church of God, that you would have men Og to, and are amongſt thoſe 
who reject the true religion. 
I asK whether they are not in your opinion out of the way of ſalvation, 
who are not joined in communion with the true church? and whether there 
can be any true church without biſhops? If fo, all but Conformiſts in 
England that are of any church in Europe, beſides the Lutherans and Papiſts, 
are out of the way of falvation, and ſo according to your ſyſtem have need 


of force to be brought into it: and theſe too, one for their doctrine of tran- 


ſubſtantiation, the other for that of conſubſtantiation, to omit other things 


vaſtly differing from the church of England, you will not, I ſuppoſe, allow 


to be of the true religion: and who then are left of the true religion but 
the church of England ? For the Abyſſines have too wide a difference in 
many points for me to imagine, that is one of thoſe places you mean where 
Toleration would do harm 3 as well as in England. And I think the religion of 

the Greek church can ſcarce be ſuppoſed by you to be the true, For if it 
ſhould, it would be a ſtrong inſtance againſt your aſſertion, that the true 
religion cannot ſubſiſt, but would quickly be effectually extirpated without 
the aſſiſtance of authority; ſince this has ſubſiſted without any ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance now above two hundred years. I take it then for granted, and others 
with me cannot but do the ſame, till you tell us, what other religion there 
is of any church, but that of England, which you allow to be the true re- 


ligion, that all you ſay of bringing men to the true religion, is only bring- 
ing them to the religion of the church of England. 


It I do you an injury 


In "this, it will be capable of a very eaſy vindication : for it 1s but naming 


that other church differing from that of England, which 


the true religion, and 1 ſhall yield myſelf convinced, and ſhall allow theſe 
words, viz. * The national religion now in England, backed by the publick 


you allow to have 


_ « authority of law, being the only true religion,” only as a little haſty fally of 


your zeal. In the mean time I ſhall argue with you about the uſe of force to 
bring men to the religion of the church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law : 
ſince it is more eaſy to know what that is, than what you mean by the true re- 


ligion, if you mean any thing elſe. 
To proceed therefore; in the next place I tell you, by uſing force TE 


way to bring men to the religion of the church of England, you mean only 
to bring them to an outward profeſſion of that religion; and that, as I have 


told | 
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told you elſewhere, becauſe force uſed your way, being applied only to Diſ- 
ſenters, and ceafing as ſoon as they conform, whether it be intended by the 
law-maker for any thing more or no, which we have examined in another 
place; cannot be to bring men to any thing more than outward Conformity. 
For if force be uſed to Diffenters, and them only, to bring men to the true 
religion, and always as foon as it has brought men to Conformity, it be 


taken off, and laid aſide, as having done all is expected from it; it is plain, 


that by bringing men to the true religion, and bringing them to outward Con- 


formity, you mean the fame thing. You uſe and continue force upon Dif 


fenters, becauſe you expect ſome effect from it: when. you take it off, it. 


has wrought that effect, or elſe being in your power, why do you not con- 


tinue it on? The effect then that you talk of, being the embracing the true 


religion, and the thing you are ſatisfied with without any farther puniſhment, 
expectation, or enquiry, being outward Conformity, it is plain embracing the- 


true religion and outward Conformity with you, are the ſame things. 
Nur R can you ſay it is preſumable that thoſe who outwardly conform 


do really underſtand, and inwardly in their hearts embrace with a lively faith 
and a fincere obedience, the truth that muſt ſave them. 1. Becauſe it being, 
as you tell us, the magiſtrate's duty to do all that in him lies for the falvation 


of all his ſubjects, and it being in his power to examine, whether they 
know and live ſuitable to the truth that muſt fave them, as well as conform, 


account of their knowledge and lives, than he can or ought to preſume that 


the apothecary's ſhop, to hear what is preſcribed them, and fit there a while, 


ſhould fay it was preſumable they were recovered, without ever examin- 
ing 8 his preſcriptions had any effect, or what eſtate their health 
gr is in. 

2. Ir cannot be preſumable, where there are fo many viſible inſtances to- 
the contrary. He muſt paſs for an admirable preſumer, who will ſeriouſſy 
affirm that it is preſumable that all thoſe who conform to the national reli- 
gion where it is true, do ſo underſtand, believe and practiſe it, as to be in the 
way of ſalvation. „5 ES C 


3. IT cannot be preſumable, that men have parted with their corruption: 


and luſts to avoid force, when they fly to Conformity, which can ſhelter- 
them from force without quitting their luſts. That which is dearer 


to men than their firſt-born, is, you tell us, their luſts ; that which is harder P. 7. 


than the hardſhips of falſe religions, is the mortifying thoſe luſts: here lies 


the difficulty of the true religion, that it requires the mortifying of thoſe 
luſts; and till that be done, men are not of the true religion, nor in the 
way of falvation : and it is upon this account only that you pretend force 


to be need ful. Force is uſed to make them hear; it prevails, men hear: 
but that is not enough, becauſe the difficulty lies not in that; they may. 


hear: 
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he can or ought no more to prefume, that. they do fo, without taking an 


they conform, without taking any account of their coming to church, 
Would you think that phyſician diſcharged his duty, and had, as was pre- 
_ tended, a care of mens lives, who having got them into his hands, and. 
knowing no more of them, but that they come once or twice a week to 
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whoſe thoughts were on the true religions and the promoting of it in other 


parts of the world. 

FoRCE then muſt be uſed in England, and penalties laid on Diſſenters there. 
For what? * to bring them to the true religion,“ whereby it is plain you 
mean not only the doctrine but diſcipline and. ceremonies of the church of Eno. 


land, and make them a part of the only true religion: why elſe do you 


puniſh all Diſſenters for rejecting the true religion, and uſe force to brin 


them to it? When yet a great, if not the greateſt part of Diſſenters in 
England own and profeſs the doctrine of the church of England, as firmly 
as thoſe in the communion of the church of England. They therefore, 
though they believe the ſame religion with you, are excluded from the true 


church of God, that you would have men brought to, and are amongſt thoſe 
ho reje& the true religion. 


1 asKx whether they are not in your opinion out of the way of ſalvation, 


who are not joined in communion with the true church? and whether there 
can be any true church without biſhops? If fo, all but Conformiſts in 


England that are of any church in Europe, beſides the Lutherans and Papiſts, 
are out of the way of falvation, and ſo according to your ſyſtem have need 
of force to be brought into it: and theſe too, one for their doctrine of tran- 


ſubſtantiation, the other for that of conſubſtantiation, to omit other things 
vaſtly differing from the church of England, you will not, I ſuppoſe, allow 
to be of the true religion: and who then are left of the true religion but 
the church of England? For the Abyſſines have too wide a difference in 
many points for me to imagine, that is one of thoſe places you mean where 
Toleration would do harm as well as in England. And I think the religion of 
the Greek church can ſcarce be ſuppoſed by you to be the true. For if it 
ſhould, it would be a ſtrong inſtance againſt your aſſertion, that the true 
religion cannot ſubſiſt, but would quickly be effectually extirpated without 
the afliſtance of authority; ſince this has ſubſiſted without any ſuch aſſiſt- 


ance now above two hundred years. I take it then for granted, and others 


with me cannot but do the ſame, till you tell us, what other religion there 
is of any church, but that of England, which you allow to be the true te- 


ligion, that all you ſay of bringing men to the true religion, is only bring- 
ing them to the religion of the church of England. 


in this. it will be capable of a very eaſy vindication: for it is but naming 
that other church differing from that of England, which 
the true religion, and I ſhall yield myſelf convinced, and ſhall allow theſe 

words, viz. The national religion now in England, backed by the publick 

authority of law, being the only true religion,” only as a little haſty ſally of 

| your zeal. In the mean time I ſhall argue with you about the uſe of foros to 


If I do you an injury 


you allow to have 


bring men to the religion of the church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law: 


Hince it is more eaſy to know what that is, than what you mean by the true re- 
ligion, if you mean any thing elſe. 


To proceed therefore; in the next place I tell you, by wy force your 


way to bring men to the religion of the church of England, you mean only 
to bring them to an outward profeſſion of that religion ; and that, as I have 


told 
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told you elſewhere, becauſe force uſed your way, being applied only to Diſ- 
ſenters, and ceaſing as ſoon as they conform, whether it be intended by the 
law-maker for any thing more or no, which we have examined in another 
place; cannot be to bring men to any thing more than outward Conformity. 
For if force be uſed to Diffenters, and them only, to bring men to the true 
religion, and always as foon as it has brought men to Conformity, it be 
taken off, and laid aſide, as having done all is expected from it; it is plain, 
that by bringing men to the true religion, and bringing them to outward Con- 
formity, you mean the ſame thing. You uſe and continue force upon Difa 
fenters, becauſe you expect ſome effect from it: when you take it off, it. 
has wrought that effect, or elſe being in your power, why do you not con- 
tinue it on? The effect then that you talk of, being the embracing the true 
religion, and the thing you are ſatisfied with without any farther puniſhment, | 
expectation, or enquiry, being outward Conformity, it is plain embracing the- 
true religion and outward Conformity with you, are the ſame things. 
Nr RRER can you fay it is preſumable that thoſe who outwardly conform 
do really underſtand, and inwardly in their hearts embrace with a lively faith 
and a ſincere obedience, the truth that muſt ſave them. 1. Becauſe it being, 
as you tell us, the magiſtrate's duty to do all that in him lies for the falvation 
of all his ſubjects, and it being in his power to examine, whether they 
know and live ſuitable to the truth that muſt fave them, as well as conform, 
he can or ought no more to preſume, that. they do ſo, without taking an 
account of their knowledge and lives, than he can or ought to preſume that 
they conform, without taking any account of their coming to church. 
Would you think that phyſician diſcharged his duty, and had, as was pre- 
tended, a care of mens lives, Who having got them into his hands, and. 
knowing no more of them, but that they come once or twice a week to 
the apothecary's ſhop, to hear what is preſcribed them, and fit there a while, 
ſhould fay it was preſumable they were recovered, without ever examin- 
ing whether his preſcriptions had any effect, or what eſtate their health: 
was in? „ „„ 5 „„ 
2. Ir cannot be preſumable, where there are fo many viſible inſtances to- 
the contrary. He muſt paſs for an admirable preſumer, who will ſeriouſly 
affirm that it is preſumable that all thoſe who conform to the national reli- 
gion where it is true, do fo underſtand, believe and practiſe it, as to be in the 
New Sg eo oro 
3 IT cannot be preſumable, that men have parted with their corruption 
and luſts to avoid force, when they fly to Conformity, which can ſhelter. 
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1 them from force without quitting their luſts. That which is dearer 
3 to men than their firſt- born, is, you tell us, their luſts; that which is harder P. 7. 


than the hardſhips of falſe religions, is the mortifying thoſe luſts: here lies 
8 the difficulty of the true religion, that it requires the mortifying of thoſe 
= laſts; and till that be done, men are not of the true religion, nor in the 
Ls way of falvation: and it is upon this account only. that you pretend force 
to be needful. Force is uſed to make them hear; it prevails, men hear: 
but that is not enough, becauſe the. difficulty lies not in that; they may. 

— _ hear; 
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hear arguments for the truth, and yet retain their corruption. They muſt 
do more, they muſt conſider thoſe arguments. Who requires it of them 
The law that inflicts the puniſhment, does not; but this we may be ſure 


their love of their luſts, and their hatred of puniſhment requires of them, 


and will bring them to, viz. to conſider how to retain their beloved luſts, 


and yet avoid the uneaſineſs of the puniſhment they lie under; this is pre. 


ſumable they do; therefore they go one ealy ſtep farther, they conform, and 
then they are ſafe from force, and may till retain their corruption. Is it 
therefore preſumable they have parted with their corruption, becauſe force 
has driven them to take ſanctuary againſt puniſhment in conformity, where 
force is no longer to moleſt them, or pull them from their darling inclina- 


tions? The difficulty in religion is, you ſay, for men to part with their 
luſts; this makes force neceſſary : men find out a way by conforming, to 


avoid force without parting with their luſts; therefore it is preſumable when 
they conform, that force which they can avoid without quitting their luſts, 


has made them part with them; which is indeed not to part with their 
luſts, becauſe of force, but to part with them gratis; which if you can ſay 
is preſumable, the foundation of your need of force, which you place in the 
prevalency of corruption, and mens adhering to their luſts, will be gone, 


and ſo there will be no need of force at all. If the great difficulty in reli 


gion be for men to part with or mortify their luſts, and the only counter- 


balance in the other ſcale, to aſſiſt the true religion, to prevail againſt their 


luſts, be force; which I beſeech you is preſumable, if they can avoid force, 
and retain their luſts, that they ſhould quit their luſts, and, heartily embrace 
the true religion, which is incompatible with them; or elſe that they ſhould 
avoid the force, and retain their luſts? To ſay the former of . theſe, is to 
ſay that it is preſumable, that they will quit their luſts, and heartily embrace 
the true religion for its own fake : for he that heartily embraces the true re- 
ligion, becauſe of a force which he knows he can avoid at pleaſure, with- 
out quitting his luſts, cannot be ſaid fo to embrace it, becauſe of that force: 


ſince a force he can avoid without quitting his luſts, cannot be faid to 
aſſiſt truth in making him quit them: for in this truth has no aſſiſt- 


ance from it at all, So that this is to ſay there is no need of force at all in 


the caſe. 


Tax a covetous wretch, whoſe heart is ſo ſet upon money, that he would 
give his firſt-born to ſave his bags; who is purſued by the force of the ma- 


giſtrate to an arreſt, and compelled to hear what is alledged againſt him; 


and the proſecution of the law threatening impriſonment or other puniſh- 
ment, if he do not pay the juſt debt which is demanded of him: if he 
enters himſelf in the King's-bench, where he can enjoy his freedom without 


paying the debt, and parting with his money ; will you fay that it is pre- 
ſumable he did it to pay the debt, and not to avoid the force of the law? 


The luſt of the fleſh and pride of life are as ſtrong and prevalent as the luſt 
of the eye: and if you will deliberately ſay again, that it is preſumable, that 


men are driven by force to conſider, fo as to part with their luſts, when no 


more is known of them, but that they do what diſcharges them from the 


for Ce, 
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force, without any neceſſity of parting with their luſts; I think I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſend you to my Pagans and Mahometans, but ſhall have no need 

to ſay any thing more to you of this matter myſelf. 55 
agree with you, that there is but one only true religion; I agree too 
that that one only true religion is profeſſed and held in the church of Eng- 
land; and yet I deny, if force may be uſed to bring men to that true re- 
ligion, that upon your principles it can law fully be uſed to bring men to the 
national religion in England as eſtabliſhed by law ; becauſe force, according 
to your own rule, being only lawful becauſe it is neceſſary, and therefore 
unfit to be uſed where not neceſſary, i. e. neceſſary to bring men to ſalvation, 
it can never be lawful to be uſed to bring a man to any thing, that is not P. 30: 
neecſſary to ſalvation, as I have more fully ſhewn in another place. If 
therefore in the national religion of England, there be any thing put in as 
neceſſary to communion, that is, though true, yet not neceſlary to ſalvation, 
force cannot be lawfully uſed to bring men to that communion, though the 
thing ſo required in itſelf may perhaps be true. e 85 
TuHrRE be a great many truths contained in Scripture, which a man may 
be ignorant of, and conſequently not believe, without any danger to his 
ſalvation, or elſe very few would be capable of falvation : for I think I may 
truly ſay, there was never any one, but he that was the Wiſdom of the Fa- 
ther, who was not ignorant of ſome, and miſtaken in others of them. To 
: bring men therefore to embrace ſuch truths, the uſe of force by your own 
8 rule cannot be lawful: becauſe the belief or knowledge of thoſe truths 
themſelves not being neceſſary to ſalvation, there can be no neceſſity men 
ſhould be brought to embrace them, and fo no neceſſity to uſe force to bring 
: 


or 
GW2 


men to embrace them. „ N 
THe only true religion which is neceſſary to ſalvation, may in one national 
church have that joined with it, which in itſelf is manifeſtly falſe and re- 
pugnant to ſalvation ; in ſuch a communion no man can join without quit- 
ting the way to ſalvation. In another national church, with this only true 
religion may be joined, what is neither repugnant nor neceſſary to ſalvation; 
and of ſuch there may be ſeveral churches differing one from another in 
confeſſions, ceremonies and diſcipline, which are uſually called different re- 
ligions, with either or each of which a good man, if ſatisfied in his own 
mind, may communicate without danger, whilſt another not ſatisfied in 
conſcience concerning ſomething in the doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip, 
cannot ſafely, nor without ſin, communicate with this or that of them. 
Nor can force be lawfully uſed, on your principles, to bring any man 
to either of them, becauſe ſuch things are required to their com- 
munion, which not being requiſite to ſalvation, men may ſeriouſly and 
conſcientiouſly differ, and be in doubt about, without endangering their 
ak; > „ VVV 
_ THAT which here raiſes a noiſe, and gives a credit to it, whereby many 
are miſled into an unwarrantable zeal, is, that theſe are called different reli- 
gions; and every one thinking his own the true, the only true condemns | 
all the reſt as falſe religions. Whereas thoſe who hold all things neceſſary to 


Vo. II. — lalvation, 
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ſalvation, and add not thereto any thing in doctrine, diſcipline or worth; 

inconſiſtent with ſalvation, are of one and the fame religion, though divided 
into different ſocieties or churches, under different forms: which whether 
the paſſion and polity of deſigning ; or the ſober and pious intention of well. 
meaning men, ſet up, they are no other than the contrivances of men, 
and ſuch they ought to be eſteemed in whatſoever is required in them, which, 
God has not made neceſſary to ſalvation, however in its own nature it may 
be indifferent, lawful or true. For none of the articles, or confeſſion; 
of any church, that I know, containing in them all the truths of religion, 
though they contain ſome that ar? not neceſfary to ſalvation ; to garble thus 


the truths of religion, and by their own authority take ſome not neceſſary 


to ſalvation, and make them the terms of communion, and leave oy: 
others as neceſſary to be known and believed; is purely the contrivance of 
men: God never having appointed any ſuch diſtinguithing ſyſtem : nor, a; 


I have ſhewed, can force, upon your principles, lawfully be uſed to bring 


men to embrace it. | 


_ CoNnCERNING ceremonies, I ſhall here only aſk you whether you think 
kneeling at the Lord's Supper, or the croſs in baptiſm, are neceſſary to ſel- 


vation? I mention theſe as having been matter of great ſcruple: if you 


will not ſay they are, how can you fay that force can be lawfully uſed to 
bring men into a communion, to which theſe are made neceſſary ? If you. 
lay, Kneeling is neceſſary to a decent uniformity, for of the croſs in baptiſm 


+ have ſpoken elſewhere, though that ſhould be true, yet it is an argument 


you cannot ule for it, if you are of the church of England: for if a de- 


cent uniformity may be well enough preſerved without kneeling at prayer, 


where decency requires it at leaſt as much as at receiving the Sacrament, 
why may it not well enough be preſerved without kneeling at the Sacra- 


ment? Now that uniformity 1s thought ſufficiently preſerved without 


kneeling at prayer, is evident by the various poſtures men are at liberty to 
uſe, and may be generally obſerved, in all our congregations, during the 


miniſter's prayer in the pulpit before and after his ſermon, which it ſeems 


can conſiſt well enough with decency and uniformity ; though it be a prayer 


addreſſed to the great God of heaven and. earth, to. whoſe majeſty it is that 


the reverence to be expreſſed in our geſtures, is due, when we put up peti- 


tions to him, who is invariably the ſame, in. what or whoſe words ſoever 


we addreſs ourſelves to him. 


Tus preface to the Book of Common-Prayer tell us, © That the rites and 
* ceremonies appointed to be uſed in divine worſhip, are things in their own 
nature indifferent and alterable.” Here I aſk you, whether any human 


power can make any thing in its own nature indifferent, neceſſary to ſalvation? 


If it cannot, then neither can any human power be juſtified in the ule of force, 


to bring men to conformity in the uſe of ſuch things. If you-think men 
have authority to make any thing, in. itſelf indifferent, a neceſſary part of 


God's worſhip, I ſhall defire you to conſider what our author fays of this. 


matter, Which has not yet deſerved your notice. 


| TEND „ Tut. 
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* Tug miſapplying his power, you ſay, is afin in the magiſtrate, and lays 
« him open to divine vengeance.” And is it not a miſapplying of his power, 
and a fin in him to uſe force to bring men to ſuch a compliance in an indit- 


ferent thing, which in religious worſhip may be a fin to them? Force, you 


ſay, may be uſed to puniſh thoſe who difſent from the communion of the 
church of England. Let us ſuppoſe now all its doctrines not only true, but 
neceſſary to ſalvation ; but that there is put into the terms of its communion 
ſome indifferent action which God has not injoined, nor made a part of his 
worſhip, which any man is perſuaded in his conſcience not to be lawful ; 


| ſuppoſe kneeling at the Sacrament, which having been ſuperſtitiouſly uſed | 
in adoration of the bread, as the real body of Chriſt, may give occaſion of 
ſcruple to ſome now, as well as eating of fleſh offered to idols did to others 


in the Apoſtles time; which though lawful in itſelf, yet the Apoſtle faid, 
« he would eat no fleſh while the world ſtandeth, rather than to make his 


« weak brother offend,” 1 Cor. viii. 13. And if to lead, by example, the 
ſcrupulous into any action, in itſelf indifferent, which they thought unlawful, 


be a ſin, as appears at large, Rom. xiv how much more is it to add force 


to our example, and to compel men by puniſhments to that, which, though 


indifferent in itfelf, they cannot join in without finning ? I defice you to 
ſhew me how force can be neceſſary in ſuch a caſe, without which you ac- 
knowledge it not to be lawful. Not to kneel at the Lord's Supper, God 
not having ordained it, is not a fin; and the Apoſtles receiving it in the 


poſture of fitting or lying, which was then uſed at meat, is an evidence it 
may he received not kneeling. But to him that thinks kneeling is unlaw- 


333 


ful, it is certainly a fin. And for this you may take the authority of a very 


judicious and reverend prelate of our church, in theſe words; © Where a man 


is miſtaken in his judgment, even in that cafe, it is always a fin to act 


« againſt it; by ſo doing, he wilfully acts againſt the beſt light which at 


« preſent he has for the direction of his actions.“ Diſc. of Conſcience, P. 18. 
need not here repeat his reafons, having already quoted him above more at 


large; though the whole paſlage, writ, as he uſes, with great ſtrength and 


clearneſs, deſerves to be read and confidered. If therefore the magiſtrate en- 


' joins ſuch an unneceſſary ceremony, and uſes force to bring any man to a fin- 
ful communion with our church init, let me alk you, doth he fin, or miſap- 
ply his power or no? TE e 1 ge 

True and falſe religions are names that eafily engage mens affeRions on the 
hearing of them; the one being the averſion, the other the defire, at leaft 
as they perſuade themſelves, of all mankind. This makes men forwardly 


give into theſe names, wherever they meet with them; and when mention 
is made of bringing men from falſe to the true religion, very often without 


knowing what is meant by thoſe names, they think nothing can be done too 
much in ſuch a buſineſs, to which they intitle God's honour, and the ſalvation 
of mens fouls. 288 1 | - 


I SHALL therefore defire of you, if you are that fair and ſincere lover of 


truth you profeſs, when you write again, to tell us what you mean by true, 
and what by a falſe religion, that we may know which in your ſenſe are ſo: 
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for as you now have uſed theſe words in your treatiſe, one of them ſeems 
to ſtand only for the religion of the church of England, and the other for 
that of all other churches. I expect here you ſhould make the ſame outcrie; 
againſt me, as you have in your former Letter, for impoſing a ſenſe upon 
your words contrary to your meaning; and for this you will appeal to you; 
own words in ſome other places : but of this I ſhall leave the reader to judge, 
and tell him, this is a way very eaſy and very uſual for men, who having not 
clear and conſiſtent notions, keep themſelves as much as they can, under the 
ſhelter of general, and variouſly applicable terms, that they may fave them- 
{elves from the abſurdities or conſequences of one place, by a help from ſome 
general or contrary expreſſion in another: whether it be a deſire of victory, 


or a little too warm zeal for a cauſe you have been hitherto perſuaded of, 
which hath led you into this way of writing; I ſhall only mind you, that 


the cauſe of God requires nothing, but what may be ſpoken out plainly in 
a clear determined ſenſe, without any reſerve or cover. In the mean time 


this I ſhall leave with you as evident, that force upon your ground cannot 


be lawfully uſed to bring men to the communion of the church of England, 


that being all that I can find you clearly mean by the true religion, till you 


have proved that all that is required of one in that communion, is neceſſary 
to falvation. . FF a i | 
 HoweEvER therefore you tell us, © That convenient force uſed to brin 
men to the true religion, is all that you contend for, and all that you allow.” 
That it is for © promoting the true religion.” That it is to“ bring men to con- 


« embrace the truth that muſt ſave them.” And abundance more to this 


| purpoſe. Yet all this talk of the true religion amounting to no more but . 


the national religion eſtabliſned by law in England; and your bringing men 
to it, to no more than bringing them to an outward profeſſion of it; it would 


better have ſuited that condition, viz. without prejudice, and with an honeſt 


mind, which you require in others, to have ſpoke plainly what you aimed at, 


rather than prepoſſeſs mens minds in favour of your cauſe, by the impreſſions 


of a name that in truth did not properly belong to it. 
all on this lurking ſuppoſition, that the national religion now in England, 
backed by the publick authority of the law, is the only true religion, and 
therefore no other is to be tolerated ; which being a ſuppoſition equally 
« unavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries; unleſs we can imagine, 


that every where but in England, men believe what at the ſame time they 
40 


think to be a lie, &c. Here you erect your plumes, and to this your 
triumphant logick gives you not patience to anſwer, without an air of victory 


in the enterance: How, Sir, is this ſappofition equally unavoidable, and 


« equally juſt in other countries, where falſe religions are the national ? (for 


that you muſt mean, or nothing to the purpoſe.”) Hold, Sir, you go too 


| faſt; take your own ſyſtem with you, and you will perceive it will be enough 
to my purpoſe, if I mean thoſe religions which you take to be falſe : for if 


there be any other national churches, which agreeing with the church of Eng- 


* ſider, ſo as not to reject the truth neceſſary to ſalvation. To bring men to 


Ir was not therefore without ground that I ſaid, .] ſuſpected you built 
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land in what is neceſſary to ſalvation, yet have eſtabliſhed ceremonies different 
from thoſe of the church of England; ſhould not any one who diſſented here 
from the church of England upon that account, as preferring that to our way 
of worſhip, be juſtly puniſhed ? If fo, then puniſhment in matters of religion 
being only to bring men to the true religion, you muſt ſuppoſe him not to be 
yet of it, and fo the national church he approves of, not to be of the truc 
religion. And yet is it not equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that that 
church ſhould ſuppoſe its religion the only true religion, as it is that yours 
would do fo, it agreeing with yours in things neceſſary to ſalvation, and 
having made ſome things, in their own nature indifferent, requilite to con- 
formity for decency and order, as you have done ? So that my ſaying, 1 t is 
equally unavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries, will hold good, with- 
out meaning what you charge on me, that that ſuppoſition is equally una- 
voidahle, and equally juſt, where the national religion is abſolutely falſe. 
Bur in that large ſenſe too, what I ſaid will hold good; and you would 
have ſpared your uſeleſs ſubtilties againſt it, if you had been as willing to 
take my meaning, and anſwer my argument, as you were to turn what I 
ſaid to a ſenſe which the words themſelves ſhew I never intended. My ar- 
gument in ſhort was this, That granting force to be uſeful to propagate and 
ſupport religion, yet it would be no advantage to the true religion, that you 
a member of the church of England, ſuppoſing yours to be the true religion, 
ſhould thereby claim a right to ule force; fince ſuch a ſuppoſition to thoſe 
who were members of other churches, and believed other religions, was 
equally unavoidable, and equally juſt. And the reaſon I annexed, ſhews 
both this to be my meaning, and my aſſertion to be true: my words are, 
% Unleſs we can imagine that every where but in England, men believe 
« what at the ſame time they think to be a lie.” Having therefore never 
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EE id, nor thought that it is equally unavoidable, or equally juſt, that men 
7 in every country ſhould believe the national religion of the country; but 
3 that it is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that men believing the na- 
. tional religion of their country, be it true or falſe, ſhould ſuppoſe it to be 
a. true; and let me here add alſo, ſhould endeavour to propagate it: however 
= you go on thus to reply ; ** If fo, then | fear it will be equally true too, and 
RR *« equally rational: for otherwiſe J ſee not how it can be equally unavoidable, 
1 « or equally juſt: for if it be not equally true, it cannot be equally juſt; and 
= « 1f it be not equally rational, it cannot be equally unavoidable. But if it be 
| « equally true, and equally rational, then either all religions are true, or 


none is true: for if they be all equally true, and one of them be not true, 
« thea none of them can be true.” I challenge any one to put theſe four 
good words, unavoidable, juſt, rational, and true, more equally together, or 
to make a better-wrought deduction : but after all, my argument will never- 
theleſs be good, that it is no advantage to your cauſe, for you or any one of it, to 
ſuppoſe yours to be the only true religion; ſince it is equally unavoidable, and 

equally juſt for any one, who believes any other religion, to ſuppoſe the ſame 

thing. And this will always be fo, till you can ſhew, that men cannot re- 
ceive falle religions upon arguments that appear to them to be good; or that 
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having received fied under the appearance of truth, they can, whilk. i; 


ſo appears, do otherwiſe than value it, and be acted by it, as if it were true. 
For the equality that is here in queſtion, depends not upon the truth of th« 
opinion embraced, but on this, that the light and perſuaſion a man has at pre- 
ſent, is the guide which he ought to follow, and which in his judgment of 
truth he cannot avoid to be governed by. And therefore the terrible conſe. 
quences you dilate on in the Tollowing part of that page, I leave you 90 your 
private ule on ſome fitter occaſion. 

You therefore who are fo apt, without cauſe, to complain of want of; in- 


genuity in others, will do well hereafter to conſult your own, and another 


time change your ſtyle; and not under the undefined name of the true reli zion, 


becauſe that! is of more advantage to your argument, mean only the relivion 


eſtabliſhed by law in England, thutting out all other religions now proſeſſed | 
in the world. Though when you have defined what 1s the true religion, 

which you would have ſupported and propagated by force; and have told 
us it is to be found in the liturgy and thiity-nine articles of the church of 


England; and it be agreed to you, that that is ihe only true religion, your 


argument for force, as s neceſſary to mens ſalvation, from the want of light 
and ſtrength enough in the true religion to prevail againſt mens luſts, and 


the corruption of their nature, will not hold; becauſe your bringing men by 


force, your way applicd, to the true religion, be it what you will, is but 


bringing them to an outward conformity to the national church, But the 
bringing them fo far, and no farther, having no oppoſition to their luſts, no 


inconſiſtency with their corrupt nature, is not on that account at all neceſſary, 


nor does at all help, where only, on your grounds, you tay, there 1 18 need of 
the aft! tance of force towards their ſalvation. 1 


c H A . VIII. 
or gh ation to be procured by force, your Way. 


HERE cannot be imagined a more laudable delign than the pro- 
moting the ſalvation of mens ſouls, by any one who ſhall undertake it. 
But if it be a pretence made uſe of to cover ſomè other byc-intereſt, nothing 


can be more odicus to men, nothing more provoking. to the great God of 
heaven and earth, nothing more miſbecoming the name and character of a 
Chriſtian. With what intention you took your pen in hand to defend and 
encourage the uſe of force in the buſineſs of mens falvation, it is fit in charity 
we take your word; but what your ſcheme, as you have delivered it, Is * 


of, it is my buſineſs to take notice of, and repreſent to you. 


Io my taying, that “if perſecution, as is pretended, were for the ſalva- 
*« tion of mens ſouls, bare conformity would not ſerve the turn, but men 


« would be examined whether they do it upon reaſon and conviction:“ you 


anſwer, Who they be that pretend that perſecution 1 18 for the falyation of 2 


66 ' ſouls, 
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« fouls, you know not.” Whatever you know not, I know one, who n 
the Letter under conſideration pleads for force, as uſeful for the promoting P. 17. 
ce the ſalvation of mens ſouls; and that the uſe of force is no other means for P. zr. 
« the ſalvation of mens ſouls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our 

« faith has directed. That ſo far is the magiſtrate, when he gives his help- 
„ing hand to the furtherance of the Golpel, by laying convenient penalties P. 32. 
upon ſuch as reject it, or any part of it, from uſing any other means for 

ec the ſalvation of mens fouls than what the Author and Finiſher of our faith 

« has directed, that he does no more than his duty for the promoting the ſal- 

« vation of ſouls. And as the means by which men may be brought into P. 58. 
the way of ſalvation.” Ay, but where do you ſay that perſecution is for the 
ſalvation of fouls? I thought you had been arguing againſt my meaning, and 
againſt the things I ſay, and not againſt my words in your meaning, which 

is not againſt me. That I uſed the word perſecution for what you call force 

and penalties, you knew: for in p. 21. that immediately precedes this, you 
take notice of it, with ſome little kind of wonder, in theſe words, © perſecu- 

« tion, ſo it ſeems you call all puniſhments for religion.” That I do to then, 
whether properly or improperly, you could not be ignorant; and then, I be- 


| 74 ſeech you, apply your anſwer here to what I ſay : my words are, If perſe- | 

= Þþ «© cution, as is pretended, were for the ſalvation of mens ſouls, men that con- 4 

1 «© form would be examined whether they did fo upon reaſon and conviction.” 1 

= Change my word perſecution into puniſhment tor religicn, and then conſider A 
1 the truth or ingenuity of your anſwer: for in that ſenſe of the word perſecu- 


tion, do you know no body that pretends perſecution is for the ſalvation of 
mens ſouls ? So much for your ingenuity, and the arts you allow yourſelf 
to ſerve a good cauſe. What do you think of one of my Pagans or Mahomet- 
ans? Could he have done better? For I ſhall often have occaſion to mind you 
_ of them. Now to your argument. I ſaid, That I thought thoſe Who 
= make laws, and uſe force, to bring men to church-conformity tn religion, 


3 « ſeek only the compliance, but concern themſelves not for the conviction of 
| 5 * thoſe they puniſh, and fo never uſe force to convince. For pray tell me, 
= « when any diſſenter conforms, and enters into the church communion, is he 
ever examined to ſee whether he does it upon reaſon and conviction, and 
= | * ſuch grounds as would become a Chriſtian concerned for religion? If perſe- 
| = « cution, as is pretended, were for the ſalvation of mens fouls, this would 


be done, and men not driven to take the ſacrament to keep their places, or 
« obtain licences to {ell ale, for ſo low have theſe holy things been proſti- 
„ tuted.” To this you here reply, “As to thoſe magiſtrates, who having P. 22. 
provided ſufficiently for the inſtruction of all under their care, in the tru 
religion, do make laws, and uſe moderate penalties, to bring men to the 
* communion of the church of God, and conformity to the rules and orders 
of it, I think their behvwiour does plainly enough ſpeak them to feek and 
“ concern themſelves for the conviction of thote whom they punith, and for 
their compliance only as the fruit of their conviction.” If means of in- 
ſtruction were all that is neceſſary to convince people, the providing ſut- 


fgiently for inſtruction would be ai evidence, chat thoiz that did o, did trek 
| | and. 
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and concern themſelves for mens conviction : but if there be ſomething ,, 


neceſſary for conviction as the means of inſtruction, and without which thy 
means will ſignify nothing, and that be ſevere and impartial examination; 
and if force be, as you ſay, fo neceſſary to make men, thus exannne, that 


they can by no other way but force be brought to do it: if magiſtrates do not 
lay their penalties on non-examination, as well as provide means of inſtruction, 


whatever you may ſay you think, few people will find reaſon to believe you 
think thoſe magiſtrates ſeek and concern themſelves much for the conviction 
of thoſe they puniſh, when that puniſhment is not levelled at that, which is a 
binderance to their conviction, 1. e. againſt their averſion to ſevere and impar. 
tial examination. To that avetſion no puniſhment can be pretended to he à 


remedy, which does not reach and combat the averſion ; which it is plain no 
puniſhment does, which may be avoided without parting with, or abating 

the prevalency of that averſion. This is the caſe, where men undergo puniſh- 
ments for not conforming, which they may be rid of, without ſeverely and im- 


tially examining matters of religion. © 185 
To ſhew that what I mentioned was no ſign of unconcernedneſs in the ma- 
giſtrate, for mens conviction ; you add, Nor does the contrary appear from 


« the not examining diſſenters when they conform, to ſee whether they do it 
ing y y ao. 


upon reaſon and conviction : for where ſufficient inſtruction is provided, it 


:.CC 


is ordinarily preſumable that when diſſenters conform, they do it upon rea- 
« ſon and conviction.” Here if ordinarily ſignifies any thing, for it is a word 


you make much uſe of, whether to expreſs or cover your ſenſe, let the reader 
judge, then you ſuppoſe there are caſes wherein it is not preſumable; and I 


aſk you, whether in thoſe, or any caſes, it be examined whether diſſenters 


when they conform, do it upon reaſon and conviction ? At beſt that it is or- 
dinarily preſumable, is but gratis dictum, eſpecially ſince you ſuppoſe, that it 
is the corruption of their nature that hinders them from conſidering as they 
_ ought, ſo as upon reaſon and conviction to embrace the truth: which corrup- 
tion of nature, that they may retain with conformity I think is very preſum- 
able. But be that as it will, this I am ſure is ordinarily and always pre- 
ſumable, that if thoſe who uſe force were as intent upon mens conviction, as 
they are on their conformity, they would not wholly content themſelves with 
the one, without ever examining and looking into the other. 5 
 _ ANOTHER excuſe you make for this neglect, is, „That as to irreligious 
perſons who only ſeek their ſecular advantage, how eaſy it is for them to 
pretend conviction, and to offer ſuch grounds (if that were required) as would 


44 


become a Chtiſtian concerned for religion; that is, what no care of man can 
certainly prevent.“ This is an admirable juſtification of your hypotheſis. 


Men are to be puniſhed : to what end? To make them ſeverely and impar- 
tially conſider matters of religion, that they may be convinced, and thereupon = 
ſincerely embrace the truth. But what need of force or puniſhment for this? 
Becauſe their luſts and corruptions will otherwiſe keep them both from conſi- 


dering as. they ought, and embracing the true religion; and therefore they muſt 


lie under penalties till they have conſidered as they ought, which is when they 
have upon conviction embraced. But how ſhall the magiſtrate know when 
— —— — they 
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they upon conviction embrace, that he may then take off theit penalties? 
That indeed cannot be known, and ought not to be euquired after, becauſe 
irreligious perſons who only ſeek their tecntar advantage ; Or, in other words, 
all thoſe who deſire at their eaſe to tetam their bel.ved luſts and COirup- 
tions, may “ eaſily pretend conviction, and offer ſul grounds (if it Were re- 
« quircd) as would become a Chriſtian con-erned ſo religion: this is what 

no care of man can certainly prevent.” Which is rcaſon enough, why no 
buty forwardneſs in man to diſcaſe his brother, ſhould Ute force upon pretence 

of prevailing againſt mes corruptions, that hinder their conſidering and em- 
bracing the truth upon conviction, when it is conteſſed, it cannot be known, 

_ whether they have conſidered, are convinced, or have really embraced the true 
religion or no. And thus you have ſhewu us your admirable remedy, which 
is not it ſeems for the irreligious, for it is eaſy, you lay, for them to pretend to 
conviction, and ſo avoid puniſhment, but tor thoſe who would be religious 
without it. T = bt, 0 

Bu x here, in this caſe, as to the intention of the magiſtrate, how can it 
be ſaid, that the force he uſes is deſigned by ſubduing mens corruptions, to 
make way for conſidering and embracing the truth, when it is ſo applied, 
that it is confeſſed here, that a man may get rid of the penalties without 
parting with the corruptions, they are pretended to be uſed againſt ? But 
you have à ready anſwer, * This is what no care of man can certainly prevent;” 

which is but in other words to proclaim the ridiculouſneſs of your uſe of 
force, and to avow that your method can do nothing. If by not certainly, 

"Ih you mean it may any way, or t» any degree prevent, why is it not ſo done? 

— If not, why is a word that ſignifies nothing put in, unleſs it be for a ſhelter _ 

5 on occaſion? A benefit you know how to draw from this way of writing: 
but this here taken how you pleaſe, will only ſerve to lay blame on the ma- 
: giſtrate, or your hypotheſis, chuſe you whether. I for my part have a bet- 
ter opinion of the ability and management of the magiſtrate : what he aimed 


5 


N A at in his laws, that I believe he mentions in them, and as wiſe men do in 
15 buſineſs, ſpoke out plainly what he had a mind ſhould be done. But cer- 
5 tainly there cannot a more ridiculous character be put on law- makers, than 
5 to tell the world they intended to make men conſider, examine, &c. but yet 
= neither required nor named any thing in their laws but confor mity. Though 
1 yet when men are certainly to be puniſhed for not really embracing the true 
= rcligton, there ought to be certain matters of fact, whereby thoſc that do, 
g 4 and thoſe that do not ſo embrace the truth, ſhould be diſtinguithed ; and 
= for that you have, it is true, a clear and eſtabliſhed criterion, i. e. confor- 
= wmmity and nonconformity : which do very certainly diſtinguiſh the innocent 
2 from the guilty; thoſe that really and fincerely do embrace the truth that 
== mult ſave them, from thoſe that do not. T 
= Bur, vir, to reſolve the queſtion, whether the conviction of mens under- 
=— ſtandings, and the ſalvation of their ſouls, be the buſineſs and aim of thoſe 
= who ute force to bring men into the profeſſion of the national religion; I 
= -*tk, whether if that were fo, there could be ſo many as there are, not on] 
= in moſt country pariſhes, but, I think I may ſay, may be found in all parts 
= 1 Vor. II. : — * Za — of 
2 3 
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of England, groſly ignorant in the doctrines and principles of the Chriſtian 


religion, if a ſtrict enquiry were made into it? If force be neceſſary tg be 


. CC 


"> 


| 4e 


8 


uſed to bring men to ſalvation, certainly ſome part of it would find out fon. 
of the ignorant and unconſidering that are in the national church, as well 4. 
it does fo diligently all the nonconformiſts out of it, whether they have 
conſidered, or are knowing or no. But to this you give a very ready 
anſwer; * Would you have the magiſtrate puniſh all indifferently, thoſe why 
« obey the law as well as them that do not?” What is the obedience the lan 
requires? That you tell us in theſe words, © If the magiſtrate provides ff. 

ficiently for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects in the true religion, and then 
requires them all under convenient penalties to hearken to the teachers and 
miniſters of it, and to profeſs and exerciſe it with one accord under their di. 
rection in publick aſſemblies :” which in other words is but conformity, 


Cc 


cc 


which here you expreſs a little plainer in theſe words; “ But as to thoſe mz- 


« giſtrates who having provided ſufficiently for the inſtruction of all undes 


their care in the true religion do make laws, and uſe moderate penalties to 
«« bring men to the communion of the church of God, and to conform to the 
rules and orders of it.” You add, “ Is there any pretence to ſay that in ſo 
doing, he [the magiſtrate] applies force only to a part of his ſabjects, when 
the law is general, and excepts none?“ There is no pretence, I confeſs, to 


ſay that in ſo doing he applies force only to a part of his ſubjects, to make 
them conformiſts, from that it is plain the law excepts none. But if contor- 


miſts may be ignorant, groſly ignorant of the principles and doctrines of Chriſ- 


tianity ; if there be no penalties uſed to make them conſider as they ought, 
ſo as to underſtand, be convinced of, believe and obey the truths of the Goſpel, 


are not they exempt from that force which you ſay © is to make men conſider 


« and examine matters of religion as they ought to do?” Force is applied to 


= all indeed to make them conformiſts ; but if being conformiſts once, and fre- 


quenting the places of publick worſhip, and there ſhewing an outward com- 
| pliance with the ceremonies preſcribed, for that is all the law requires of all, 


call it how you pleaſe, they are exempt from all force and penalties, though 


they are ever ſo ignorant, ever ſo far from underſtanding, beheving, re- 


FT. 


46 


4 


c 


ceiving the truth of the Goſpel; I think it is evident that then force is not ap- 


plied to all « to procure the conviction of the underſtanding.— To bring men 


__ 


to confider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper to convince the 
mind, and which without being forced, they would not conſider.— To bring 


men to that conſideration, which nothing elſe but force (beſides the extraor- 


dinary graceof God) would bring them to.—Tomake men good Chriſtians.— 


POE” 


Tomake men receive inſtruction.— Tocuretheir averſion tothetrucreligion.— 
To bring men to conſider and examine the controverſies which they are bound 
to conſider and examine, i. e. thoſe wherein they cannot err without diſhonour- 


ing God, and endangering their own and other mens eternal ſalvation.— Jo 
weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially.—-To bring men to the 
« true religion and to ſalvation.” hat then force is not applied to all the ſub- 
jects for theſe ends, I think you will not deny. Theſe are the ends for which 
you tell us in the places quoted, that force is be uſed in matters of religion: 

3 | | | | S 34 
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© is by its uſefulneſs and neceſſity to theſe ends, that you tell us the magitirate 


35 authorized and obliged to uſe force in matters of religion. Now if all thetic 


jects; If vou will, I muſt ſend you to my Pagans and Mohametans for a 


Yes, and thoſe who threatened poor ignorant and irreligious ale-ſellers, whoſe 
livelihood it was, to take away their licences, if they did not conform and re- 
ceive the ſacrament, may be thought perhaps to have ſomething to anſwer 
for, You add, gut it is very unjuſt to impute it to thoſe who make ſuch laws, P. 23. 
and uſe ſuch force, or to ſay that they proſtitute holy things, and drive 
« men to profane them.“ Nor is it juſt to inſinuate in your anſwer, as if that 


had been ſaid which was not. But if it be true, that a poor ignorant, looſe, irre- 


ligious wretch ſhould be threatened to be turned out of his calling and liveli- 
hood, if he would not take the ſacrament : may 1t not be faid theſe holy things 


have been fo low proſtituted ? And if this be not profaning them, pray tell me 


what is? 8255 7; 
Tn1s J think may be ſaid without injuſtice to any body, that it does not 


appear, that thoſe who make ſtrict laws for conformity, and take no care to 


have it examined upon what grounds men conform, are not very much con- 
cerned, that mens underſtandings ſhould be convinced: and though you go 
on to ſay, that“ they deſign by their laws to do what lies in them to make 


men good Chriſtians :” that will ſcarce be believed, if what you ſay be true, P. 58. 


that force is neceffary to bring © thoſe who cannot be otherwite brought to it, 
to ſtudy the true religion, with ſuch care and diligence as they might and 
* ought to ute, and with an honeſt mind.“ And yet we ſee a great part, or 


any of thoſe who are ignorant in the true religion, have no ſuch force applied 


to them, etpecially ſince you tell us, in the fame place, that“ no man ever Ibid, 


_** ſtudied the true religion with ſuch care and diligence as he might and ought 


* to vie, and with an honeſt mind, but he was convinced of the truth of it.“ 


If then force and penalties can produce that ſtudy, care, diligence and honeſt 
mind, which will produce knowledge and conviction, and that, as you fay in 
the following words, make good men; I aſk you, if there be found in the 


communion of the church, exempt from force upon the account of religion, 
ignorant, irreligious, ill men; and that to ſpeak moderately, not in great 
diſproportion fewer than amongſt the nonconformiſts, will you believe yourſelf, 
when you fay “e the magiſtrates do by their laws all that in them lies to make 
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them good Chriſtians ;” when they uſe not that force to them which you 


not I, ſay is neceſſary ; and that they are, where it is neceſſary, obliged to u(; 


And therefore I give you leave to repeat again the words you ſubjoin here 
« But if after all they [i. e. the magiſtrates] can do, wicked and godleſs men 
« will ſtill reſolve to be to, they will be ſo, and I know not who but God Al. 
« mighty can help it.” But this being ſpoken of conformiſts, on whom the 
magittrates lay no penalties, uſe no force for religion, give me leave to mind 
you of the ingenuity of one of my Pagans or Mahometans. | ; 

You tell us, That the uſefulneſs of force to make ſcholars learn, authorize, 


ſchoolmaſters to uſe it. And would you not think a ſchoolmaſter diſcharged 


his duty well, and had a great care of their learning, who uſed his rod only 
to bring boys to ſchool; but if they come there once a week, whether they 


flept, or only minded their play, never examined what proficiency they made, 
_ or uſed the rod to make them ſtudy and learn, though they would not apply 


themſelves without it? 


Bo to ſhew you how much you yourſelf are in earneſt for the ſalvation of 


ſouls in this your method, I ſhall ſet down what I faid, p. 428, of my Letter 


on that ſubject, and what you anſwer, p. 68, of yours. 


Can any body that hears you ſay fo, 


L. II. p. 428. You ſpeak of it here as the 


vou make the great miſcarriage of mankind; | 
and for this you ſeem ſolicitous, all through 


believe 
vou 


L. III. p. 68. Your next 


„ moſt deplorable condition imaginable, that paragraph runs high, and 
% men ſhould be left to themſelves, and not charges me with nothing leſ; 
* be forced to conſider and examine the than prevarication. For 
« grounds of their religion, and ſearch impar- whereas, as you tell me, I | 
« tially and diligently after the truth. This ſpeak of it here as the moſt 


deplorable condition imagin- 
able, that men ſhould be left 


your treatiſe, to find out a remedy; and there to themſelves, and not be 
« is ſcarcealeaf wherein you do not offer yours. forced to conſider and ex- 
« But what if after all, now you ſhould be found amine the grounds of their 
«« to prevaricate? Men have contrived to them- religion, and ſearch impar- 
«« ſelves, ſay you, a great variety of religions. tially and diligently after the 
It is granted. They ſeek not the truth in this truth, &c. It ſeems all the 
«* matter with that application of mind, and remedy I offer, is no more 
freedom of judgment which is requiſite: it is than this, ** Difſenters mult 
confeſſed. All the falſe religions now on foot * bepuniſhed.” Upon which 
in the world, have taken their riſe from the thus you inſult; « Can any 
light and partial conſideration, which men * body that hears you ſay ſo, 
« have contented themſelves with in ſearching © believe you in earneſt, &c. 
« aſter the true; and men take them up, and Now here I acknowledge, 
«« perſiſt in them for want of due examination: that though want or neglect 
be it ſo. There is need of a remedy for this; of examination be a genera: 
and I have found one whoſe ſucceſs cannot be fault, yet the method I pro- 
«queſtioned : very well. What is it? Let us poſe for curing it, does not 
hear it. Why, Diflenters mult be puniſhed. reach to all that are guilty 
$6 


of it, but is limited to thoic 
__who 
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you in earneſt; and that want of examination 


is the thing you would have amended, when 
want of examination, 1s not the thing vou 
would have puniſhed ? If want of exami- 
nation be the fault, want of examina- 
ion muſt be puniſhed; if you are, as you 


pretend, fully ſatisfied that puniſhment is 


the proper and only means to remedy it. But 
if in all your treatiſe you can ſhew me one 
place, where you fay that the ignorant, the 


careleſs, the inconſiderate, the negligent in 


examining throughly the truth of their own 
and others religion, &c. are to be puniſhed, 
I will allow your remedy for a good one. 


But you have not faid any thing like this; 
and which is more, I tell you before-hand, 


you dare not ſay it. And whilſt you do not, 


the world has reaſon to judge, that how- 


ever want of examination be a general fault, 
which you with great vehemency have ex- 


aggerated; yet you uſe it only for a pretence 


to puniſh Diſſenters; and either diſtruſt 


your remedy, that it will not cure this evil, 
or elſe care not to have it generally cured. 
This evidently appears from your whole ma- 
nagement of the argument. And he that 


reads your treatiſe with attention, will be 
more confirmed in this opinion, when he 
ſhall find that you, who are ſo earneſt to 


have men puniſhed, to bring them to con- 
ſider and examine, that fo they may diſcover 
the way to falvation, have not ſaid one word 


of confidering, ſearching, and hearkening to 


the Scripture: which had been as good a 
rule for a Chriſtian to have ſent them to, as 
to reaſons and arguments proper to convince 
them, of you know not what; as to the in- 
ſtruction and government of the proper mi- 
niſters of religion, which who they are, 


men are yet far from being agreed; or as 


to the information of thoſe, who tell them 


they have miſtaken their way, and offer to 
ſhew them the right; and to the like un- 


certain and dangerous guides; which were 
not thoſe that our Saviour and the Apoſtles 


ſent men to, but to the Scriptures, Search 


«the 


who reject the true religion, 


propoſed to them with ſut- 


ficient evidence. But then 
tolet you ſee how little ground 
you have to ſay that I pre- 


varicate in this matter, 1 


ſhall only deſire you to con- 
ſider, what it is that the 
author and myſelf were 
enquiring after: for it is 
not, what courſe 1s to be 
taken to confirm and efta- 


bliſh thoſe in the truth, Who 
have already embraced it: 
nor, how they may be enabled 
to propagate it to others, 
(for both which purpoſes 1 
have already acknowledged it 


very uſeful, and a thing 


much to be deſired, that all 


ſuch perſons ſhould, as far 


as they are able, ſearch into 
the grounds upon which their 


religion ſtands, and chal- 


lenges their belief;) but the 
ſubject of our enquiry is only,. 
what method is to be uſed, 

to bring men to the true re- 


ligion. Now if this be the 
only thing we were enquiring 


after, (as you cannot deny 


it to be) then every one ſees 


that in ſpeaking to this point, 
I had nothing to do with 


any who have already em- 


braced the true religion; be- 
cauſe they are not to be 
| brought to that religion, but 


only to be confirmed and edi- 


fied in 1t; but was only to 


conſider how thoſe whoreje& 
it, may be brought to em- 
brace it. So that how much 


ſoever any of thoſe who own 
the true religion, may be 
guilty of negle& of exami- 
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the Scriptures, for in them you think you 
have eternal life, ſays our Saviour to the un- 
believing perſecuting Jews, John v. 39. 
And it is the Scriptures which St. Paul 
ſays, are able to make wiſe unto ſalvation, 
2 Tim. iii. 15. 


c TALE no more therefore if you have 


any care of your reputation, how much it is 


every man's intereſt not to be left to himſelf, 


without moleſtation, without puniſhment in 


matters of religion. Talk not of bringing 

men to embrace the truth that muſt ſave them, 
by putting them upon examination. Talk 
no more of force and puniſhment, as the only 
way left to bring men to examine. It is evi- 
dent you mean nothing leſs: ſor though 
want of examination be the only fault you 
complain of, and puniſhment be in your 


opinion the only way to bring men to it; and 
this the whole deſign of your book; yet you 


have not once propoſed i init, that thoſe who 
do not impartially examine, ſhould be forced 
toit. And that you may not think I talk 
at random, when I ſay you dare not; 1 


will, if you pleaſe, give you ſome reaſons 
for my ſaving fo. 


and proper to manifeſt the truth; but have 
been determined in the choice of their reli- 
gion by impreſſions of education, admira- 


tion of perſons, worldly reſpects, prejudices, 


and the like incompetent motives; and have 


taken up their religion, without examining 
it as they ought; you will propoſe to have 
| ſeveral of your own church, be it what it 


will, puniſhed ; which would be a propo- 


ſition too apt to offend too many of it, for 
you to venture on. For whatever need 


there be. of reformation, every one will 


not thank you for propoſing ſuch an one 
as mult begin, at, or at leaſt reach to, the 


houſe of God. 


„ SECONDLY, Becauſe if you ſhould propoſe 


that all thole who are ignorant, careleſs and 


--_Neg= 
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nation; it is evident, Ing 


only concerned to ſhew how 


it may be cured in tho. 
who by reaſon of it, reject 


the true religion, duly pro- 


poſed or tendered to then, 
And certainly to confine my- 
ſelf to this, is not to prevasl. 
cate, unleſs to keep within tie 
bounds which the queſtion 
under debate preſcribes me, 
be to prevaricate. 55 
IN telling me therefore 


that © I dare not ſay that the 
ignorant, the careleſs, the 


Cc inconfiderate, the negli- 


„ gent in examining, &c, 


« (i. e. all that are ſuch) are to 
ce be puniſhed,” you only tel! 
me that I dare not be imper- 
tin ent. And therefore hope 
you will excuſe me, if I take 
no notice of the three reaſons 
you offer in your next page 


for your ſaying ſo. And yet 
if I had a mind to talk i imper- 
„FIR SH, Becauſe if you propoſe that al 


ſhould be puniſhed, who are ignorant, who 
have not uſed ſuch conſideration as is apt 


tinently, I know not why! 


might not have dared to do 
fo, as well as other men. 


THERE is one thing more 
in this paragraph, "which | 


| though nothing more perti- 


nent than the reſt, I ſhall not 


wholly paſs over. It lies in 
| theſe words; He that reads 
* your treatiſe with atten- 
cc tion, will be more con- 
firmed in this opinion, 


(viz. That I uſe want of ex- 
amination only for a pretence 
o puniſh Diſſenters, &c. ) 
« when he ſhall find that 


% you, who are fo earneſt 


© to have men puniſhed, to 


eb ing them to conſi/!er and 


examine, that 10 they may 
| & di 
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« negligent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, 
« you would have little to ſay in this queſtion 
« of Toleration: for if the laws of the ſtate 
„ were made as they ought to be, equal to all 
« the ſubjects, without diſtinction of men 
« © different profeſſions in religion; and the 
« faults to be amended by puniſhments, were 
« impartially puniſhed in all who are guilty 
« of them; this would immediately produce 
a perfect Toleration, or ſhew the uſeleſſneſs 
« of force in matters of religion. If there- 


« fore you think it fo neceſſary, as you ſay, 


« for the promoting of true religion, and the 


« ſalvation of fouls, that men ſhould be 
« puniſhed to make them examine; do but find 


« a way to apply force to all that have not 

« throughly and impartially examined, and you 

« have my conſent. For though force be not 

« the proper means of promoting religion; 

« yet there is no better way to ſhew the uſe- 

( lleſſneſs of it, than the applying it equally 
d to miſcarriages, in whomſoever found, and 
not to diſtinct parties or perſuaſions of men, 


« for the reformation of them alone, when 


others are equally faulty. 75 
„ ThIRDLY, Becauſe without being for as 
„large a Toleration as the author propoſes, 


you cannot be truly and fincerely for a free 


« and impartial examination. For whoever 


« him upon examination to no purpoſe. And 
_« whether that will not as well lead men 


ture, that by your way of writing, it is 
« evident enough you are loath to hazard it; 


_ « muſt therefore either change your method; 


and if the want of examination be that 


great and dangerous fault you would have 


4 
c corrected, you mult equally puniſh all that 


are equally guilty of any neglect in this 
matter, and then take your only means, your 
beloved force, and make the beſt of it; or 


examines, mult have the liberty to judge, 
and follow his. judgment; or elſe you put 


« from, as to your church, is ſo much a ven- 


_« elfe 


% diſcover the way of ſalva- 


« tion, have not ſaid one 
« word of conſidering, 
« ſearching and hearkening 
« to the Scripture; which 


« had been as good a rule 


« fora Chriſtian to have ſent 
« them to, as to reaſons and 


arguments proper to con- 
« vince them, of you know 
«© not what, &c. How this 


confirms that opinion, I do 
not ſee; norhave you thought 
fit to inſtruct me. But as to 


567 


the thing itſelf, viz. © my 


cc conſidering, ſearching, 
« and hearkening to the 


* Scripture;” whatever ad- 
vantage a captious adverſary 
may imagine he has in it, I 
hope it will not ſeem ſtrange 


to any indifferent and judi- 


cious perſon, who ſhall but 


conſider that throughout my 
treatiſe I ipeak of the true re- 
ligion only in general, 1. e. 
not as limited to any particu- 


lar diſpenſation, or to the 


times of the Scriptures; but 


as reaching from the fall of 


Adam totheend of the world, 
and ſo comprehending the 
times which preceded the 
Scriptures; wherein yet God 


left not himſelf without wit- 
« and if you are of the national church, it is 
« plain your brethren will not bear with you 
ein the allowance of ſuch a liberty. You 


neſs, but furniſhed mankind 


with {ſufficient means of 
knowing him and his will, 
in order to their eternal fal- 
vation. For I appeal to all 


men of art, whether, ſpeak- 


ing of the true religion under 
this generality, I could be 
allowed to deſcend to any 
ſuch rules of it, as belong 
only 
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. « procure as much as in him lies, i. e. as far as by penalties it can be procuies 
„ that No MAN neglect his foul,” and ſhall remember how man | 
employ, A. p. 0, &c. And here p. 6, &c. to ſhew that it is 
of human nature which hinders men from doing what they may and ought fer 
the ſalvation of their fouls, and that therefore penalties, no other means bein, 
left, and force were neceſſary to be uſed by the magiſtrate to remove thei; 
great obſtacles of luſts and corruptions, that “ none of his ſubjects might re- 
main ignorant of the way of ſalvation, or refuſe to embrace it.” One would 
think your enquiry had been after the means © of CURING MENS averſion t. 
the true religion, which” you tell us, p. 53.“ if not cured, is certainly deſtruc. 
tive of mens eternal ſalvation”) that ſo they might heartily embrace it fe. 
their ſalvation. But here you tell us, © your enquiry is only what method is to 
ee be uſed to bring: men to the true religion :” whereby you evidently mean no- 
thing but outward Conformity to that which you think the true church, as 
appears by the next following words; “ Now if this be the only thing we 
were enquiring after, then every one ſees that in ſpeaking to this point, | 
had nothing to do with any who have already embraced the true religion.” 
And alſo every one ſees that ſince amongſt thoſe with whom (having already 
embitced the true religion) you and your penalties have nothing to do; there 
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« elſe you muſt put off your maſk, and con- only to ſome particular tim. 

« feſs that you deſign not your puniſhments or diſpenſations; ſuch "FG 
« to bring men to examination, but to Con- cannot but fy 
„ formity. For the fallacy you have uſed, is Old and New Teſtament: K 
<* too groſs to paſs upon this age.“ be. 85 


In this your anſwer, you ſay, © the ſubject of our enquiry is only what me. 
* thod is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion.” He that reads wi 


you ſay, again and again, That the magiſtrate is impowered and obliged go 


Pages you 


the corru PLion 


are thoſe who have not conlidered and examined matters of religion as the 


_ ought, whoſe luſts and corrupt natures keep them as far alienated from be- 
lieving, and as averſe to a real obeying the truth that muſt ſave them, as any 
other. men: it is manifeſt that embracing the true religion in your ſenſe is only 
embracing the outward proteſſion of it, which is nothing but outward Con- 
formity. And that being the fartheſt you would have your penalties purſue | 
men, and there leave them with as much of their ignorance of the truth, and 


careleſſneſs of their ſouls, as they pleaſe; who can deny but that it would be 


impertinent in you to conſider how want of impartial examination, or averſion 
to the true religion, ſhould in them be cured ? Becauſe they are none of tho' 
ſubje &s of the commonwealth, whole ſpiritual and eternal intereſts are by po- 
litical government to be procured or advanced, none of thoſe ſubjects whose 
ſalvation the magiſtrate is to take care of, e 9 


AND therefore I excule you, as you deſire, for not taking notice of my three 
_ reaſons; but whether the reader will do fo or no, is more than I can under- 
take. I hope you too. will excuſe me for having uſed fo herſh a word a. 
prevaricate, and impute it to my want of {kill in the Engliſh tongue. Bu! 
when I find a man pretend to a great concern for the ſalvation of mens ſou!z, 


and 


acknowledge the 


M 


REN Ma Sr en aw ay. r 8 , — . 


* 
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and make it one of gie great ends of civil government, that the magiſtrate 
thuuld make utc 0, force tO bring all nis tuhjects to conſider, ſtudy and exa- 
mine, believe ai ecabrace the truth that null fave them; when I thall have to 
do with a man, who to this purpole hath writ two books to find out and 
defend the prop. r remedies for that general back wardnels and averſion, which 
depraved human nature keeps men in, to an impartial ſcarch after, and 
hearty embracing the true religion; and who talks of nothing leſs than ob- 
ligations on ſovereigns, both from their particular duty, as well as from 


common charity, to take care that none of their ſubjects ſhould want the 


afliſtance of this only means left for their ſalvation ; nay, who has made it 
to neceſſary to mes ſalvation, that he talks as it the wiidom and goodneſs 
of God would be brought in queſtion, if thoſe who needed it ſhould bez 
deſtitute of it; and yet notwithſtanding all this ſhew ot concern for mens 


falvation, contrives the application of this ſole remedy io, that a great many 
who lie under the diſeaſe, ſhould be out of the reach and benefit of his cure, 
and never have this only remedy applied to them: when this I ſay is ſo 
manifeſtly in his thoughts all the while, that he is forced to confeſs “ that 


though want or neglect of examination be a general fault, yet the method he 


« propoſes for curing it does not reach to all that are guilty of it;“ but frankly 


owns, that he was not concerned to ſhew how the neglect of examination 


might be cured in thoſe who conform, but only in thoſe who by reaſon of it 
reiect the true religion duly propoſed to them: which rejecting the true religion 
will require a man of art to ſhew to be here any thing but Nonconformity 
to the national religion: when, I ſay, I meet with a man another time 
that does this, who is ſo much a man of art, as to talk of all, and mean 
but ſome; talk of hearty embracing the true religion, and incan nothing but 

Conformity to the national: pretend one thing, and mean another; it you 
| pleaſe to tell me what name J ſhall give it, 1 ſhall not fail: for who knows 


how toon again I may have an occaſion for it? 


I I would puniſh men for Nonconformity without owning of it, I could 
not ule a better pretence than to ſay it was to make them hearken to reaſons 


and arguments proper to convince them, or to make them ſubmit to the in- 


itruction and government of the proper miniſters of religion, without any thing 
elſe, ſuppoling ſtill at the bottom the arguments for, and the miniſters of my 


_ religion to be theſe, that till they outwardly coraplied with, they were to be 


puniſhed. But if, inſtead of outward Conformity to my religion covered 


under theſe indefinite terms, I ſhould tell them, they were to examine the 
Scripture, which was the fixed rule for them and me; not examining could 
not give me 4 pretence to puniſh them, unleſs I would allo puniſh Confor- 


miſts, as ignorant and unverſed in Scripture as they, which would not do my 


buſineſs. 


Bur what need I uſe arguments to ſhew, that your puniſhing to make 
men examine, is deſigned only againſt Diſſenters, when in your anſwer to ; 
this very paragraph of mine, you in plain words“ acknowledge, that thoughe. 68. 


© want of examination be a general fault, yet the method you propoſe tor 
« corny. me not reach to all that are guilty of it?” To which if you pleaſe 
| Oo ; . a | | | | 
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p. 22. 


L. II. p. 428. 


A p. 13. 


2 


(c 


6 


„ 


to juſtify your exception in the beginning of your ** Argument, 
largeneſs of the author's Toleration, who would not have 
But ſpeak of the true religion only in general as much as you pleaſe, if your 
true religion be that hy which men muſt be ſaved, can you ſend a man to any 
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to add what you tell us, That when Difſenters conform, the magiſtrate Can. 
not know, and therefore never examines whether they do it upon reaſon arg 
conviction or no, though it be certain that upon r penalties, the 
neceſſary means ceaſe, it will be obvious, that whatever be talked, Confor;,; ty 
is all that is aimed at, and that want of examination is but the pretenee to pu- 
niſh Diſſenters. 

AN p this I told you, any one muſt be convinced of, who Obſerves chat 
you, who are ſo earneſt to have men puniſhed to bring them to confier ang 


examine, that ſo they may diſcover the way of ſalvation, have not ted ©, 


word of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkening to the Scripture, w hich, 
were told, was as good a rule for a Chriſtian to have ſent men to, as th he 
« inſtruction and government of the proper miniſters of religion, or to the in- 


formation of thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to 


% ſhew them the right.” For this paſſing by the Scripture you give us this rea. 
ſon, that throughout your treatiſe you ſpeak of the true religion only! in ge- 
neral, i. e. not as limited to any particular diſpenſation, or to the times of W : 
Scriptures, but as reaching from the fall of Adam to the end of the world. 
&c. And then you appeal to all men of art, whether ſpeaking of the Sk rex 
ligion, under this generality, you could be allowed to deſcend to any ſuch 
rules of it as belong only to ſome particular times or diſpenſations, ſuch as 


c 


*] cannot but acknowledge the Old and New Teſtaments to be.“ 


Tur author that you write againſt, making it his buſineſs, as no body can 


doubt who reads but the firſt page of his letter, to ſhew that it is the duty 


of Chriſtians to tolerate both Chriſtians and others who differ from then 


in religion, it is pretty ſtrange, in aſſerting againſt him that the magiſtrate 
might and ought to uſe force to bring men to the true religion, you ſhould 
mean any other magiſtrate than the Chriſtian magiſtrate, or any other re- 

ligion than the Chriſtian religion. 
the deſign of your adverſary, which was to prove, that Chriſtians were not 
to ule force to bring any one to the Chriſtian religion; that you would 


But it ſeems you took fo little notice of 


prove, that Chriſtians now were to uſe force, not only to bring men to the 


- Chriſtian, but alſo to the Jewiſh religion ; or that of the true church before 
the law, or to ſome true religion ſo general that it is none of theſe. For, 


« ſay you, throughout your treatiſe you ſpeak of the true religion only in gene- 
© ral, i. e. not as limited to any particular diſpenſation :” though one that 


were not a man of art would ſuſpect you to be of another mind yourſelf, when 


you told us, the ſhutting out of the Jews from the rights of the commonwealth, 
is a juſt and neceflary caution ina Chriſtian commonwealth :” which you ſay 


' againſt the 
Jews excluded. 


better guide to that true religion now than the Scripture? 


Ir when you were in your altitudes, writing the firſt book, your men of 


art could not allow you to deſcend to any ſuch rule as the Scripture, though 
«even there you acknowledge the ſeyeritics ſpoken again, are ſuch as are uled 
to 
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to make men Chriſtians, becauſe there, by an art proper to yourſelf, you 
were to ſpeak of true religion under 2 generality, which had nothing to do 
with the duty of Chrittians, in reference to Toleration. Yet when here in 
your ſecond book, where you condeſcend all along to ſpeak of the CURISTIAN 
RELIGION, and tell us, © that the magiſtrates have authority to make laws 
« for promoting the Chriſtian religion; and do by their laws deſign to con- 
« tribute what in them lies to make men good CHRISTIANs;” and complain 
of Toleration as the very bane of the life and ſpirit of CHRISTIANITY, &c. 


and have vouchſafed particularly to mention the Goſpel; why here, having 


been called upon for it, you could not fend men to the Scriptures, and tell 


them directly, that thoſe they were to ſtudy diligently, thoſe they were im- 


partially and carefully to examine, to bring them to the true religion, and into 
the way of ſalvation; rather than talk to them as you do, of receiving inſtruc- 


tion, and conſidering reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
them; rather than propoſe, as you do all along, ſuch objects of examination 
and enquiry in general terms, as are hard to be found, as the thing itſelf for 


which they are to be examined: why, I ſay, you have here again avoided 
ſending men to examine the Scriptures ; is juſt matter of enquiry. And for 
this you muſt apply yourſelf again to your men of art, to furniſh you with 
ſome other realtor, hedge: NN „ 

Ir you will but caſt your eyes back to your next page, you will there find 


that you build upon this, that the ſubject of your and the author's enquiry 
*« fs only what method is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion,” If 
this be ſo, your men of art, who cannot allow you to deſcend to any ſuch 

rule as the Scriptures, becauſe you ſpeak of the true religion in general, i. e. 
not as limited to any particular diſpenſation, or to the times of the Scriptures, 
muſt allow, that you deſerve to be head of their college; fince you are ſo 
ſtrict an obſerver of their rules, that though your enquiry be, What method 
is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion,” now under the particular 
diſpenſation of the Goſpel, and under Scripture-times, you think it an unpar- 
donable fault to recede ſo far from your generality, as to admit the ſtudy and 
examination of the Scripture into your method; for fear, it is like, your 
method would be too particular, if it would not now ſerve to bring men to 
the true religion, who lived before the flood. But had you had as good a 

memory, as 1s generally thought needful to a man of art, it is believed you 


would have ſpared this reaſon, for your being fo backward in putting men 
npon examination of the Scripture. And any one, but a man of art, who 


$73 


Nall read what you tell us the magiſtrate's duty is; and will but conſider P. 32. 


how convenient it would be, that men ſhould receive no inſtruction but from 


the miniſtry, that you there tell us the magiſtrate aſſiſts; examine no argu- 
ments, hear nothing of the Goſpel, receive no other ſenſe of the Scripture, 
but what that miniſtry propoſes ; (who if they had but the coactive power, you 
think them as capable of as other men,) might afliſt themſelves ; he, I lay, 

_ who reflects but on theſe things, may perhaps find a reaſon that may better 
ſatisfy the ignorant and unlearned, who have not had the good luck to arrive 
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at being of the number of theſe men of art, why you cannot deſcend t5 W 
pole to men the ſtudying of the Scripture. „ 15 
Lr me for once ſuppoſe you in holy orders, for we that are nat of t 
Adepti, may be allowed to be ignorant of the punctiſios i in writing obſcry, 
by the men of art, and let me then ali: what art is this, whoſe rules ale 5 


that authority, that one, who has received commiſſion from heaven Þ 


preach the Goſpel in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, for the falvation of {147. 
may not allow himſelf to propoſe the reading, ſtudying, examining of th. 
Scripture, which has for at Icaft theſe fixteen hundred years contained th. 
only true religion in the world; for fear ſuch a propoſal ſhould offend a0; int 
the ruies of this art, by being too ee and confined to the © 010 I 
Diſpentation ; and therefore could not paſs muſter, nor find ddimintunce.. 1 


a treatiſe wherein the author ptofeſſes it his only buſineſs to * enquire whir 


© method is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion?“ Do you expe 


: any other diſpenſation ; that vow are fo afraid of being too particular, if von 


ſhould recommend the uſe and ſtudy of the Scripture, to bring men to the 
true religion now in the times of the Goſpel? Why might you not as well 


_ fend thern to the Scriptures, as to the miniſters and teachers of the true re. 
ligion? Have thoſe miniſters any other religion to teach, than what is con- 


tained in the Scriptures But perhaps you do this out of kindneſs and care, 


becauſe poftibly the Scriptures could not be found; but who were the mi- 
niſters of the true religion, men could not poſſibly miſs. Indeed you have al 


lowed yourſelf to deſcend to what belongs only to fome particular times and 
Uiſpenſations, for their ſake, when you tpeak of the miniſters of the Goſpel. 
But whether it be as fully agreed on amongſt Chriſtians, who are the mi- 


niſters of the Goſpel that men muſt hearken 75. and be guided by; as which 


are the writings of the Apoſtles and Evangelifts, that, if ſtudied, will in- 


ſtruct them in the way to heaven; is more than you or your men of art can 
be poſitive in. Where are the canons of this over-ruling art to be found, 
to which you pay fuch reverence? May a man of no diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter be admitted to the privilege of them? For I fee it may be of notable 
uſe at a dead-lift, and bring a man off with flying colours, when truth and 


reaſon can do him but little ſervice. The ſtrong guard you have in the 


powers you write for; and when you have engaged a little too far, the ſafe 
retreat you have always at hand in an appeal to theſe men of art, made me 


almoſt at a ſtand, whether T were not beſt make a truce with one who had 
ſuch auxiliaries. A friend of mine finding me talk thus, replied britkly, 


it is a matter of religion, which requires 1101 men of art; and the affiſtance 


of ſuch art as ſavouts ſo little of the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, both ſhews 
and makes the cauſe the weaker. And fol went on to your two next paragr aphe 

In them, to vindicate a pretty ſtrange argument for the magittrate's ute 
vf force, you think it convenient to repeat it out of your A. p. 26. and ic, 
in compliance with you, ſhall I do here again. There you tell us,“ The 
power you aſcribe to the magiſtrate is given him to bring men, not to bis 
own, but to the true religion: and though (as our author puts us in mind) 


the relig on of every prince is orthodox to himſelf; 155 if this power keep 
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« within its bounds, it can ſerve the intereſt of no other religion but the true, 
„among ſuch as have any concern for their eternal ſalvation ; (and thole that 
« have none, deſerve not to be conſidered) becauſe. the penalties it cables him 
„ that has it to inflict, are not ſuch as may tempt ſuch perions either to re- 
% nounce a religion which they believe to be true, or to nrojels one Which 
«« they do not believe to be ſo; but only ſuch as are apt to put them upon a 
« ſerious and impartial examination of the controverſy between the magiſtrato 
«© and thein, which is the way for them to come to the knowleage M the truth, 
« And if, upon ſuch examination of the matter, they chance to {; nd that the 
truth does not lie on the magiſtrate's ſide, they have gained thus much hows 
« ever, even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying his power, that they know bet- 
©« tor than they did before, where the truth doth lie; and all the hurt that 
comes to them by it, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniences for 
« their following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their own 
« coniciences ; which certainly, is no ſuch miſchief to mankind as to make it 
« more eligible that there ſhould be no ſuch power veſted in the magiſtrate, 
« but the care of every man's ſoul ſhould be left to himſelf alone, (as this au- 
«thor. demands 0) EN : 7 1 2 | T 
To this I tell you, © That here, out of abundant kindneſs, when Diſ- L. II. p. 43% 
© ſenters have their heads, without any cauſe, broken, you provide them a 
_ *< plaiſter.” For, ſay you, “ it upon ſuch examination of the matter, (i. e. 
« brought to it by the magiſtrate's puniſhment) they chance to find that the 
« truth doth not lie on the magiſtrate's ſide; they have gained thus much 
« however, even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying his power, that they know 
« better than they did before, where the truth does lie. Which is as true as 
if you ſhould ſay; Upon examination I find ſuch an one is out of the way 
to York, therefore I know better than I did before that I am in the right. 
« For neither of you may be in the right. This were true indeed, if there 
« were but two ways in all, a right and a wrong.” To this you reply here; 
That whoever ſhall conſider the penalties, will, you perſuade yourſelf, find P. 70: 
no heads broken, and ſo but little need of a plaiſter. The penalties, as 
you fay, are to be ſuch as will not tempt ſuch as have any concern for theit 
{© eternal ſalvation, either to renounce a religion which they believe to be true, 
« or. profeſs one which they believe not to be fo, but only ſuch as, being 
*« weighed in gold ſcales, are juſt enough, or as you expreſs it, are apt to 
put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of the controverſy be- 
— *© tween the magiſtrate and them.” If you had been pleaſed to have told us 
. what penalties thoſe were, we might have been able to gueſs whether there 
8 would have been broken heads or no. But ſince you have not vouchſafed 
to doit, and if I miſtake not, will again appeal to your men of art for another 
diſpenſation rather than ever do it, I fear no body can be ſure theſe penalties. 
will not reach to ſomething worſe than a broken head: eſpecially if the ma- p. 


1 A Ziſtrate (hall obſerve that you impute the riſe and growth of falle religions, 
— which it is the magiſtrate's duty to hinder, to the pravity of human nature, 
= nvridled by anthority ; which by what follows, he may have reaſon top 0 


think is to uſe force ſufficient to counterbalance the folly, perverſeneſs, and 
wickedneſs 
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at being of the bömder of theſe men of art, why you cannot deſcend to pro- 
pole to men the ſtudying of the Scripture. 

1.:T me for once ſuppoſe you in holy orders, for we that are not of the 
Adepti, may be allowed to be ignorant of the punctiſios in writing obſcry. 
by the men of art, and let me then ali: what art is this, whoſe roles ale 
that authority, that one, who has received commiſſion from heaven 0 
preach the Goſpel in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, for the ſalvation of fonts 
may not allow himſelf to propoſe the reading, ſtudying, examining of th- 
Scripture, which has for at leaſt theſe fixteen hundred years cont ined the 
only true religion! in the world ; for fear ſuch a propoſal ſhould offend again 
the rules of this art, by being too particular, and confined to the Gor. 


1 
a treatiſe wherein the author profeſſes it his only buſineſs to enquire what 


ec method is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion?“ Do you expect 


any other diſpenſation ; that you are ſo afraid of being too particular, if von 


ſhould recommend the uſe and {ſtudy of the Scripture, to bring men to the 
true religion now in the times of the Goſpel? Why might you not as well 


ſend hee to the Scriptures, as to the miniſters and teachoti of the true re- 
ligion! ! Have thoſe miniſters any other religion to teach, than what is con- 


tained in the Scriptures ? But perhaps you do this out of kindneſs and care, 


becauſe poffibly the 'Scriptures could not be found; but who were the mi- 


niſters of the true religion, men could not poſſibly miſs. Indeed you have al- 
lowed yourſelf to deſcend to what belongs only to fome particular times and 
0 diſpenſations, for their ſake, when you ſpeak of the miniſters of the Gojpel. 


But whether. it be as fully agreed on amongſt Chriſtians, who are the mi- 
niſters of the Goſpel that men muſt hearken to: and be guided hy ; as which 
are the writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, that, if ſtudied, will in- 


ſtruct them in the way to heaven; is more than you or your men of art can 
be poſitive in. Where are the canons of this over-ruling art to be found, 
to which you pay fuch reverence? May a man of no diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rafter be admitted to the privilege of them? For I fee it may be of notable 
_ uſe at a dead-lift, and bring a man off with flying colours, when truth and 
reaſon can do him but Little ſervice. The ſtrong guard you have in the 
powers you write for; and when you have engaged a little too far, the ſafe 


retreat you have always at hand in an appeal to theſe men of art, made me 


_ almoſt at a ſtand, whether T were not beſt make a truce with one who had 


ſuch auxiliaries. A friend of mine finding me talk thus, replied briſkly, 
it is a matter of religion, which requires Hot men of art; and the affiſtance 
of ſuch art as favonrs fo little of the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, beth ſhews 


and makes the cauſe the weaker. And foT went on to your two next paragraphs. 


IN them, to vindicate a pretty ſtrange argument for the magiſtrate's ute 


df force, you think it convenient to repeat it out of your A. p. 26. and fo, 
in compliance with you, ſhall I do here again. There you tell us, The 
power you aſcribe to the magiſtrate is given him to bring men, not to bis 


own, but to the true religion: and though (as our author puts us in mind) 
+ the relig on of every prince is orthodox to himſelf; yet if this power keep 
« within 
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*« within its bounds, it can ſerve the intereſt of no other religion but the true, 
„among ſuch as have any concern for their eternal ſalvation ; (and thoſe that 
„ have none, deſerve not to be conſidered) becauſe the penalties it cnabies him 
„ that has it to inflict, are not ſuch as may tempt ſuch perions either to re- 
„ nounce a religion which they believe to be true, or to profeſs one which 
they do not believe to be ſo; but only ſuch as are apt to put them upon a 
« ſerious and impartial examination of the controverly between the magittrato 
«© and them, which is the way for them to come to the knowledge M the truth, 
And if, upon ſuch examination of the matter, they chance to ſind that the 
« truth does not lie on the magiſtrate's ſide, they have gained thus much hows- - 
ever, even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying his power, that they know bet- 
«© ter than they did before, where the truth doth lie; and all the hurt that 
comes to them by it, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies for 
« their following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their own 
% conſciences; which certainly, is no ſuch miſchief to mankind as to make it 
% more eligible that there ſhould be no ſuch power veſted in the magiſtrate, 
« but the care of every man's ſoul ſhould be left to himſelf alone, (as this au- 
% thor demands it.) 1 TS * 
To this I tell you, “ That here, out of abundant kindneſs, when Diſ- L. II. p. 430. 
© ſenters have their heads, without any cauſe, broken, you provide them a 
„ plaiſter.” For, ſay you, if upon ſuch examination of the matter, (1. e. 
brought to it by the magiſtrate's puniſhment) they chance to find that the 
£11 « truth doth not lie on the magiſtrate's fide; they have gained thus much 
E « however, even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying his power, that they know 
| bbetter than they did before, where the truth does lie. Which is as true as 
if you ſhould fay; Upon examination I find ſuch an one is out of the way 
„% to York, therefore I know better than I did before that I am in the right. 
For neither of you may be in the right. This were true indeed, if there 
« were but two ways in all, a right and a wrong.” To this you reply here; 
That whoever ſhall conſider the penalties, will, you perſuade yourſelf, find P. 72: 
no heads broken, and fo but little need of a plaiſter. The penalties, as 
= : << you ſay, are to be ſuch as will not tempt ſuch as have any concern for theic 
= eternal ſalvation, either to renounce a religion which they believe to be true, 
or profeſs one which they believe not to be fo, but only ſuch as, being 
„ weighed in gold ſcales, are juſt enough, or as you expreſs it, are apt to 
put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of the controverſy be- 
* tween the magiſtrate and them.” If you had been pleaſed to have told us 
what penalties thoſe were, we might have been able to gueſs whether there 
would have been broken heads or no. But ſince you have not vouchſafed 
to do it, and if I miſtake not, will again appeal to your men of art for another 
diſpenſation rather than ever do it, I fear no body can be ſure theſe penalties 
will not reach to ſomething worſe than a broken head: eſpecially if the ma-p . 
giſtrate ſhall obſerve that you impute the riſe and growth of falſe religions, ml 
© _ which it is the magiſtrate's duty to hinder, to the pravity of human nature, 
—= unbridled by anthority ; which by what follows, he may have reaſon top g 
2 think is to uſe force ſufficient to counterbalance the folly, perverſeneſs, and _ 
wickednels 
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but an exception to an inference I made. 


do juſtify the magiſtrate's inflicting penalties to bring men to a falſe religion, 
by the gain thoſe that ſuffered them would receive. 
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wickedneſs of men: and whether then he may not lay on penalties luc] 


ent, if not to break mens heads, yet to ruin them in their eſtates and liber: 1 
will be more than you can undertake. 


And ſince you acknowledge here, t\,,; 
the magiſtrate may err ſo far in the uſe of this his power, as to miſtake the pe 


ſons that he lays his penalties on; will you be ſecurity that he thall not: 10 
miſtake in the proportion of them, and not lay on ſuch as men would wiläng 
ly exchange for a broken head? All the aſſurance you give us of this is, 4 
« this power keep within its bounds, i. e. as you here explain it, If the pe 

nalties the magiſtrate makes uſe of to promote a falſe religion, do not cx. 
ceed the meaſure of thoſe which he may warrantably uſe for the promoting 
the true.” The magiſtrate may, notwithſtanding any thing you have ſaid, 9. 
can fay, uſe any fort of penalties, any degree of puniſhment ; you having nei. 
ther ſhewed the meaſure of them, nor will be ever able to ſhew the utmoſt 
meaſure which may not be exceeded, if any may be uſed. 

Bur what is this I find here? “If the penalties the magiſtrate make use 


ce 


of to promote a FALSE RELIGION.” Is it pofſible that the magiſtrate cz 


make ule of penalties to promote a falſe religion; of whom you told us but 
three pages back, That it may always be ſaid of him, (what St. Paul faid 
« of himſelf) That he can do nothing againſt the truth, but for the truth ?” 
By that one would have thought you had undertaken to us, that the magiſ- 
trate could no more uſe force to promote a falſe religion, than St. Paul could 
preach to promote a falſe religion. If you ſay, the magiſtrate has no com- 


miſſion to promote a falſe religion, and therefore it may always be ſaid of him 
What St. Paul ſaid of himſelf, &c. I fay, no miniſter was ever-commitiioned 


on preach falſhood; and therefore © it may always be ſaid of every miniſter, 

«« (what St. Paul ſaid of himſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the truth, 
but for the truth: whereby we ſhall very commodiouffy have an infallible 
guide 1n every pariſh, as well as one in every commonwealth. Bur if you 
thus uſe Scripture, I imagine you will have reaſon to appeal again to your 
men of art, whether, though you may not be allowed to recommend to others 
the examination and OY of Scripture, to find the true religion, yet you your- 


ſelf may not uſe the Scripture to what purpoſe, and in WR ſenſe you pleaſe, 


for the defence of your cauſe. 
To the remainder of what I ſaid in that Paragraph, your anſwer i 18 nothing 
he argument you were upon, was 


THEIR gain was this; © That they would know better han they did be- 
« fore, where the truth 8 lie.“ To which 1 replied, Which is as true, 


* as if you ſhould ſay, upon examination find ſuch an one is out of the way 
« to York; therefore I know better than I did before, that I am in the right.“ 
This conſequence you find fault with, and ſay it ſhould be thus; Therefore 
« I know better than I did before, where the right way lies.” This, you tell 


me, © would have been true; which was not for my purpoſe.” Theſe con- 
ſequences, one or the other, are much-what alike true. For he that of an 
hundred ways, amongſt which there is but one right, ſhuts out one that he 


diſcovers 
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diſcovers certainly to be wrong, knows as much better than he did before, that 
he is in the right, as he knows better than before, where the rignt way lies. 
For before it was ninety-nine to one that he was not in the right; and now 
he knows it is but nin«ty-eight to one that he is not in the right; and there- 
fore knows fo much better than before, that he is in che right, juſt as much 
as he knows better than he did before, where the right way lies. For let 
him upon your ſuppolition, proceed on; and every day, upon examination 
of a controverſy with ſome one of the remaining ways, diſcover him to be 
in the wrong; he will every day know better than he did before, equally. 


\ where the right way lies, and that he is in it; till at latt he will come to 


diſcover the right way iticlf, and himſelf in it. And therefore your infcrence, 
whatever you think, is as much as the other for my purpoſe ; which was tv 
ew what a notable gain a man made in the variety of falſe opinions and re- 
ligions in the world, by diſcovering that the magiſtrate had not the truth on 


his fide; and what thanks he owed the magiſtrate, for inflicting penalties 


upon him ſo much for his improvement, and for affording him fo much 
knowledge at fo cheap a rate. And ſhould not a man have reaſon to boaſt 
of his purchaſe, it he ſhould by penalties be driven to hear and examine all 
the arguments that can be propoſed by thoſe in power for all their fooliſh 
and falſe religions? And yet this gain is what you propoſe, as a juſtification 


of magiſtrates inflicting penalties for promoting their falſe religions. And an p. 70; 


« 1mpartial examination of the controverſy between them and the magiſtrate, 
<«« you tell us here, is the way for ſuch as have any concern for their eternal 


To my faying, “He that is puniſhed may have examined before, and then 
«© I am ſure he gains nothing :” You reply, “But neither does he lofe P. 71. 
„ much, if it be true, which you there add, that all the hurt that befalls 
him, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconvenience for his following 
« the light of his own reaſon, and the dictates of his conſcience.” So it 18 
therefore you would have a man rewarded for being an honeſt man; (for ſo is 
he who follows the light of his own reaſon, and the dictates of his conſcience ; 
only with the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies. And yet thoſe tolerable 


inconveniencies are ſuch as are to counterbalance mens luſts, and the corrup- 


tion of depraved nature; which you khow any flight penalty is ſufficient to 
maſter. But that the magiſtrate's diſcipline ſhall ſtop at thoſe your tolerable 
inconveniencies, 1s what you are loth to be guarantee for: for all the ſecurity 
ta dare give of it, is,“ If it be true which you there add.” But if it ſhould 
e otherwiſe, the hurt may be more I ſee than you are willing to anſwer for; 


L. II. p. 430. © However, L. III. p. 71. As to what you ſay here 
« you think you do well to en- of the nature of my diſcourſe, I ſhall onl 
courage the magiſtrate in pu- put you in mind that the queſtion there 

nifhing, and comfort the man debated is; Whether the magiſtrate has 
who has ſuffered uujuſtly, by any right or authority to uſe force for the 


* 


0 


A 


chewing what he ſhall gain by promoting the true religion, Which 


60 


it. Whereas, on the contrary, plainly ſuppoſes the unlawiulneſs and in- 
2 — juſtice 
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in a diſcourſe of this nature, 


where the bounds of right and 
wrong are enquired into, and 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the ma- 
giſtrate was to be ſhewed the 
bounds of his authority, and 
warned of the injury he did 


when he miſapplies his power, 
and punithed any man who de- 
ſerved it not; and not be ſooth- 


ed into injuſtice, by conſide- 


ration of gain that might thence 


accrue to the ſufferer. Shall 
we do evil, that good may come 
of it? There are a ſort of peo- 
ple who are very wary of touch- 
ing upon the magiſtrate's duty, 
and tender of ſhewing 


injuſtice and ill conſequences 


of his miſapplying it; at leaſt, 


ſo long as it is miſapplied in fa- 


vour of them, and their party. 


IJ know not whether you are of 
their number; but this I am 
ſure, you have the misfortune 
here to fall into their miſtake. 
The magiſtrate, you confets, 
may in this caſe miſapply his 


power : and inſtead of repre- 


ſenting to him the injuſtice of 
it, and the account. he ruſt. 
give to his ſovereign one day of 
this great truſt put into his 


hands, for the equal protection 
of all his ſubjects, you pretend 


advantages which the ſufferer 


may receive from it: and fo 


0 inflead of diſheartning from, 
you give encouragement to the 


miſchief. Which, upon your 


principle, joined to the natural 


thirſt in man after arbitrary 


power, may be carried to all 
manner of exorbitancy, with 


{ome pretence of right.“ 


the 
bounds of his power, and the 


but 


juſtice of uſing force to promote a falle re . 
ligion, as granted on both ſides. 80 fh. 
I could no way be obliged to take ngtc.. 
of it in my diſcourſe, but only as occaH. 
ſhould be offered. 

AND whether I have not ſhewed the 
bounds of the magiſtrate's authority, 


far as I was any way obliged to do it, et 


any indifferent perſon judge. But to tal. 
here of a“ ſort of people who are ven 


« wary of touching upon the magiltratc 


duty, and tender of ſhewing the bound 
* of his power,” where I tell the ma- 
giſtrate that the power I aſcribe to him 


in reference to religion, is given him tg 


bring men, * not to his own, but to the 
ce true religion;” and that he miſapplies it, 
when he endeavours to promote a falſe 
religion by it, 1s, methinks at leaſt a little 
unſeaſonable. 

Nok am I any more concerned in what 
you ſay of the magiſtrate's miſapplying his 
power in favour of a party. For as you 
have not yet proved that his applying his 
power to the promoting the true religion, 
(which is all that I contend for) is mil- 


applying it ; ſo much leſs can you proveit 


to be miſapplying it in favour of a patty. 
Bur that“ Iencourage the magiltrate 


in puniſhing men to bring them ton 


c 


* 


falle religion, {for that is the puniſh- 
** Ing we here ſpeak of) and ſooth him 
into injuſtice, by ſhewing what thoſe 

** who ſuffer unjuſtly ſhall gain by it, 

when in the very fame breath I tell him 
that by ſo puniſhing, he miſapplies his 
power; ig a aiſcovery which L believe none 
yourſelf could have made. When! 
ſay that the magiſtrate miſapplies bi 


power by fo puniſhing ; ; I ſuppole all other 


men underſtand me to fay, that he fins in 
doing it, and oy himſelf open to divine 
vengeance by it. And can he be encour- 


aged to this, by hearing what others may 
gain by what (without repentance) mutt 


coft him ſo dear? 
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Hrzr your men of art will do well to be at hand again. For it may be 


ſenſopahle for you to appeal to thein, whether the nature of your dilconrie | 


will allow you to deſcend to ſhew © the inogutrate the bounds of his au- 
« thority, and warn him of the injury he does, if he mifapplies his power.” 
You My, © the queſtion there debated, is, whether tie magiſtrate nas 
© an, right or authority to uſe force for promoting the true religion; Whicl! 
«© pliidy ſuppoſes the unlawfulneſs and inntticc of ung lorce to promote #* 
« eie religion, as granted on both fides,” Neither is that the queſtion 
in debste; nor it it were, does it iuppolc what vou pretend, Put the quel- 


tion in debate is, as you put it, Whether any body has a right to ute force in 


pv tt 
: * N 3 
» 7 4 


matters cf religion ? You lay indeed, © The magiſtrate has, to bring men to P. 79. 


« the true religion.“ If thereupon, you think the magiſtrate has none to 


bring men to a falſe religion, whatever your men of art may think, it is 
probable other men would not have thought it to have been beſides the na- 
ture of your diſcourſe, to have warned the magiſtrate, that he thould conſider 


well, and impartially examine the grounds of his religion betore he uſe any 


force to bting men to it. This is of ſuch moment to mens temporal and 


eternal intereils, that it might well deſerve ſome particular caution addreſſed 
to the magiſtrate ; who might as much need to be put in mind of impartial 


examination as other people. And it might, whatever your men of art ma 
allow, be juſtly expected from you; who think it no deviation from the rules 


of art, to tell the ſubjects that they muſt ſubmit to the penalties laid on them, 
or elſe fall under the ſword of the magiſtrate : which how true ſoever, will 
| hardly by any body be found to be much more to your purpoſe in this diſcourſe, 


than it would have been to have told the magiſtrate of what ill conſequence 
it would be to him and his people; if he miſuſed his power, and warned him 


to be cautious in the uſe of it. But not a word that way. Nay even where 
you mention the account he ſhall give for ſo doing, it is ſtill to ſatisfy the - 
tubjeRs that they are well provided for, and not left unfurniſhed of the means 


of ſalvation, by the right God has put into the magiſtrate's hands to uſe his 


power to bring them to the true religion; and therefore, they ought to be 
well content, becauſe if the magiſtrate milapply 1t, the Great Judge wall 


punith him for it. Look, Sir, and ſee whether what you ſay, any where, 


of the magiſtrate's miſuſe of his power, have any other tendency : and then I 
appeal to the ſober reader, whether if you had been as much concerned for 

the bounding, as for the exerciſe, of force in the magiſtrate's hands, you would 
not have ſpoke of it after another manner. EE lp: 6 18885 


Tur next thing you ſay, is, * that the queſtion (being, whether the ma- 


<« giſtrate has any right to uſe force to bring men to the true religion,) ſup- 
poſes the unlawtulneſs of uſing force to promote a falſe religion as granted 


*© on both ſides;“ which is fo far from true, that I ſuppoſe quite the contrary, 


viz. That if the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force to promote the true, he 


muſt have a right to uſe force to promote his own religion; and that for rea- 


ſons J have given you elſewhere. But the ſuppoſition of a ſuppoſition ſerves 


to excuſe you from {peaking any thing directly of ſetting bounds to the ma- 
Lill. 


gillrate's power, or telling him his duty in that point; though you are very 
— frequent 
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but to the true religion.” 
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de in mentioning the obligation he is under, that men would n not we 
the aſſiſtance of his force; and how anſwerable he is if any body miſcarry fu 
want of it; though there be not the leaſt whiſper of any care to be taken, tin: 


aht 


no body be miſled by it. And now I recollect myſelf, I think your method 
would not allow it: for if you ſhould have put the magiſtrate upon examining 
it would have ſuppoſed him as liable to error as other men ; whereas, to of 
cure the magiſtrate's acting right, upon your foundation of never uſing { force 
but for the true religion, I ſee no help for it, but either he or you, who are 
to licenſe him, muſt be got paſt the ſtate of examination, into that of cer. 
tain knowledge and infallibility. 
Id p ED, as you ſay, © you tell the magiſtrate chat the power you aſoribe to 

« him in reference to religion, is given him to bring men not to bis own, 


But do you put him upon a ſevere and impartial 
examination which, amongſt the many falſe, is the only true religion he muſ; 


uſe force to bring his ſubjects to, that he may not miſtake and miſapply his 


power in a buſineſs of that conſequence ? Not a ſyllable of this. Do you the; 


tell him which it is he muſt take, without examination, and promote with 


force, whether that of England, France, or Denmark ? This, methinks, ig 
as much as the Pope, 


with all his infallibility, could require of princes. And 
yet what is it leſs than this you do, when you ſuppoſe the religion of the 


church of England to be the only true; and upon this your ſuppoſition, tell 
the magiſtrate it is his duty, by force, to bring men to it ; without ever put- 
ting him upon examining, or ſuffering him or any body elſe to queſtion, 
whether it be the only true religion or no? For if you will ſtick to what you 
in another place ſay ; © That it is enough to ſuppoſe that there is one true te- 
2 ligion, and but one, and that that religion may be known by thoſe who 


e profeſs it; what authority will this knowablenels of the true religion, give 


to the king of England more thaa to the king of France, to uſe force, if he 


does not actually know the religion he profeſſes to be the true; or to the ma- 


giſtrate more than the ſubject, if he has not examined the cs of his te- 


Tigion ? But if he believes you when you tell him, your religion is the true, 
all is well; 


he has authority enough to uſe force, and he need not examine 
any farther. 


licitous to provide force to make the lubject examine, Will require the fill 


| of a mag of art to diſcover. 


WrrTHER you are not of the number of thoſe men I there mentioned, 


for that there have been ſuch men in the world, inſtances might be given, 
one may doubt from your principles. 


For if upon a ſuppoſition that yours 
is the true religion, you can give authority to the magiſtrate to inflict Per 


nalties on all his ſubjects that diſſent from the cog of the national 
church, without examining whether theirs too may not be that only true 


religion which is neceſſary to ſal sation; is not this to demand, that the 


magiſtrate's power ſhould be applied only in fayour of a party? And can 


any one avoid being confirmed in this ſuſpicion, when he reads that broad 
Infinuaton 


If this were not the caſe ; why you ſhould not be careſul to 
Sock a little advice to make the magiſtrate examine, as well as you are o- 
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infinuation of yours, p. 34. as if one magiſtrates were not concerned for 
truth or piety, becauſe they granted 1 relaxation of thote penalties, WICH 
vou would have employed in favour © gour Patty : for fo it muſt be called, 
aud not the church of God, exclulive of others; unleſs you will fay men 
cannot be ſaved out of the communion of your particular church, let it be 
national where you pleaſe. | 5 1 

You do not, you ſay, encourage the magiſtrate to mitapply his power; 
becauſe © in the very ſame breath you tell him he mifapplies his power.“ 1 
antwer, let all men underſtand you, as muchas you pleaſe, to ſay he that fins in 
doing it; that will not excuſe you from encouraging him there, unleſs it be 
impotlible that a man may be encouraged to ſin. If your telling the magiitrate 


that his ſubjects gain by his mifapplying of force, be not an encouragement | 


to him to miſapply it, the doing good to others muſt ceaſe to be an encou- 
ragement to any action. And whether it be not a great encouragement in 
this caſe to the magiſtrate, to go on in the uſe of force, without impartially 
examining whether his or his ſubjects be the true religion; when he is told 


that, be his religion true or falſe, his ſubjects, who ſuffer, will be ſure to 


be gainers by it; let any one judge. For the encouragement is not, as you 


put it, to the magiſtrate to ufe force to bring men to what he thinks a falſe 


religion; but it is an encouragement to the magiſtrate, who preſumes his to 
be the true religion, to puniſh his diſſenting ſubjects ; without due and im- 


partial examination on which fide the truth lies. For having never told the 


magiſtrate, that negle& of examination is a fin in him; if you ſhould tell 


him a thouſand times, that he who uſes his power to bring men to a falſe 
religion miſapplies it ; he would not underſtand by it that he finned, whilſt 


he thought his the true; and fo it would be no reſtraint to the miſapplying 


his power. 


Axp thus we have ſome proſpect of this admirable machine you have ſet up 

Tur magiſtrate is to uſe force to bring men to the true religion. But 
what if he miſapplies it to bring men to a falſe religion? Tt is well (till for 
his ſubjects: they are gainers by it. But this may encourage him to a miſ- 
application of it. No; you tell him that he that uſes it to bring men to a 


falſe religion, miſapplies it; and therefore he cannot but underſtand that you 
tay © he ſins, and lays himſelf open to divine vengeance.” No; he believes 
himſelf in the right; and thinks as St. Paul, whilſt a perſecutor, that he 


does God good ſervice. And you aſſure him here, he makes his ſufferin 
ſubjects gainers; and ſo he goes on as comfortably as St. Paul did. 1s 


| there no remedy for this? Yes, a very ready one, and that is, that the 


one only true religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the 
only true religion.“ 755 e e 


To which, if we add how you moderate as well as direct the magiſtrate's 


hand in puniſhing ; by making the laſt regulation of your convenient penal- 


ties to lie in the prudence and experience of magiſtrates themſelves ; we ſhall 


and the advantages of your method. For are not your neceſſary means of 
4E 2 ſalvation, 
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ſalvation, which lie in moderate penalties uſed to bring men to the true re 
ligion, brought to an happy ſtate; when that which is to guide the ma. 
giſtrate in the knowledge of the true religion, is, that ** the true religion n 
«© be known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the only true religion;” and u. 
convenient penalties to be uſed for the promoting of it, are ſuch as the mas 
giſtrate ſhall in his prudence think fit ; and that whether the magiſtrate applies 
it right or wrong, the ſubject will be a gainer by it? If in either of Your diſ. 
courſes, you have given the magiſtrate any better direction than this to knyy 
the true religion by, which he is by force to promote; or any other intelligible 
meaſure to moderate his penalties by ; or any other caution to reſtrain the 


miſuſe of his power; I deſire you to ſhew it me: and then I ſhall think I hays 
reaſon to believe, that in this debate you have had more care of the true 


religion, and the ſalvation of fouls, than to encourage the magiſtrate to uf: 
the power he has, by your direction, and without examination, and ty 
what degree he ſhall think fit, in favour of a party. For the matter thus 
ſtated, if I miſtake not, will ſerve any magiſtrate, to uſe any degree of force, 


againſt any that diſſent from his national religion. 


ſhew of gain, which will accrue to them by it, you do well to bring in th: 
example of Julian; who whatever he did to the Chriſtians, would, 10 
more than you, own that it was perſecution, but for their advantage in the 


Havine recommended to the ſubjects the magiſtrate's perſecution by: 


other world. But whether his pretending gain to them, upon grounds which 


he did not believe; or your pretending gain to them, which no body can 
believe to be one, be a greater mockery, you were beſt look. This ſeems 
reaſonable, that his talk of philanthropy, and yours of moderation, ſhould be 


bound up together. For till you ſpeak and tell them plainly what they may 


truſt to, the advantage the perſecuted are to receive from your clemency, may, 
I imagine, make a ſecond part to what the Chriſtians of that age received from 


his. But you ace ſolicitous for the ſalvation of ſouls, and Diſſenters ſhall fd 
the benefit of it. = 3 N 


CHAP, 1%... 


Of the uſefulneſs of force in matters of religion, 


” OU having granted that in all pleas for any thing, becauſe of its uſeful- 


neſs, it is not enough to ſay that it may be ſerviceable; but it mult be 


conſideted, not only what it may, but what it is likely to produce; and the 
greater good or harm likely to come from it ought to determine the uſe of it; 


I think there need nothing more to be ſaid to ſhew the uſefulneſs of force in the 


magiſtrate's hands for promoting the true religion, after it has been proved that, 
if any, then all magiſtrates, who believe their religion to be true, are under 
an obligation to uſ2 it. But fince the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of force is th 

main foundation on which you build your hypotheſis, we will in the two re- 


maining chapters examine particularly what you ſay for them. 
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To the author's ſaying, © That truth ſeldom hath received, and he fears 
« never will receive much aſſiſtance from the power of great men, to whom 


« (he is but rarelv known, and more rarely welcome;” You anſwer, “ And P. 10. 


« yet God himſelf foretold and promiſed that kings ſhould be nurſing fathers, 
« and queens nurling mothers to his church. If we may judge of this pro- 
phecy by what is paſt or preſent, we hall have reaſon to think it concerns not 
our days; or if it does, that God intended not that the church ſhould have 
many ſuch nurſing fathers and nurſing mothers, that were to nurſe them 
up with moderate penalties, if thoſe were to be the ſwadling-clouts of this 


nurſery. Perhaps, if you read that chapter, you will think you have little 


reaſon to build much on this promiſe, till the reſtoring of Iſrael: and when 
you ſee the Gentiles bring thy, (i. e. as the ſtyle of the chapter ſeems to im- 
port the ſons of the Iſraclites) © ſons in their arms, and thy daughters be car- 
« ried upon their ſhoulders,” as is promiſed in the immediate preceding words; 
you may conclude that then © kings ſhall be thy (i. e. Iſrael's) nurſing fathers, 
„ and queens thy nurſing mothers.” This ſeems to me to be the time deſigned 
by that prophecy, and I gueſs to a great many others, upon an attentive 
reading that chapter in Iſaiah. And to all ſuch this text will do you little 
ſervice, till you make out the meaning of it better than by barely quoting of 
it; which will ſcarce ever prove, that God hath promiſed that ſo many- 


\ princes ſhall be friends to the true religion, that it will be better for the 
true religion, that princes ſhould uſe force for the impoſing or propagating 
of their religions, than not. For unleſs it prove that, it anſwers not the 
author's argument, as an indifferent reader muſt needs fee. For he ſays not 
truth never, but ſhe ſeldom hath received, and he fears never will receive 
« (not any, but) much aſſiſtance from the power of great men, to whom ſhe is 
„ BUT RARELY KNOWN, AND MORE RARELY WELCOME.” And there- 


fore to this of Iſaiah pray join that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 26. Not many 
« wile, not many mighty, not many noble.” _ We i gs 
Bo i ſuppoſing many kings were to be nurſing fathers to the church, and 


that this prophecy were to be fulfilled in this age, and the church were now 
to be their nurſery; it is I think more proper to underſtand this figurative 


promiſe, that their Pains and diicipline, was to be employed on thele Lake: 5 


Church, and that they ſhould feed and cheriſh them, rather than that theſe. 


words meant that they ſhould whip thoſe that were ont of it. And there- 
fore this text will, I ſuppoſe, upon a juſt conſideration of it, ſignify very 


little againſt the known matter of fact which the author urges; unleſs you 
can find a country where the cudgel and the ſcourge are more the badges and 


inſtruments of a good nurſe, than the breaſt and the bib; and that ſhe is 
counted a good nurſe of her own child, who buſies herſelf in whipping chil- 


_ dren not hers, nor belonging to her nurſery. 


Tur fruits which give you no encouragement to hope for any advantage P. z. 
* from the author's toleration, which almoſt all but the church of England 


enjoyed in the times of the bleſſed reformation, as it was called, you tell us, 


Were ſects and hereſies.“ Here your zcal hangs a little in your light. It is 
not the author's toleration which here you accuſe. That, you know, is uNI- 
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ſalvation. who fincerely follow the beit lignt they have; which they are 


„ made manifeſt ;” 
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VERSAI : and the univerſality of it is that which a little before you wondered 
at, and complained of. Had it been the author's toleration, it could not hay. 
been almoſt all but the church of England; but it had been the church of Hug. 
land and all others. But let us take it, that ſects and hereſies were, or will l. 
the fruits of a free toleration, 1. e. men are divided in their opinions an 
ways of worſhip. Differences in ways of worſhip, wherein there is n. 
thing mixed inconſiſtent with the true religion, will not hinder men fr, 


likely to do under toleration as force. And as for difference of opinions 


ſpeculative opinions in religion, I think 1 may ſafely ſay, that there are 


ſcarce any where three confidering men, for it is want of conſiderat! on vou 
would puniſh, who are in their opinions throughout of the ſame mind. Thy. 


far then, if charity be preſerved, which it is likelier to be where there is tolera- 


tion, than where there is perſecution, though without unitormity, I ſee no 


Fo reaſon to complain of thoſe ill fruits of toleration. 


Bor men will run, as they did in the late times, into 6 dangerous and 4. 


*« ſtructive errors, and extravagant ways of worſhip.” As to errors in opinion, 


if men upon toleration be ſo apt to vary in opinions, and run fo wide one 


from another, it is evident they are not fo averſe to thinking as you com- 
plain. For it is hard for men, not under force, to quit one opinion and embrace 


another, without thinking of them. But if there be danger of that, it is moſt 
likely the national religion ſhould ſweep and draw to itſelf the looſe and un- 


thinking part of men, who without thought, as well as without any conteſt 


with their cortupt nature, may embrace the profeſſion of the countenanced 
religion, and join in outward communion with the great and ruling men of 
the nation. For he that troubles not his head at all about religion, what other 
can fo well ſuit him as the national, with which the cry and preferments go; 
. and where, it being, as you lay, preſumable that he makes that his profeſſion 


upon conviction, and that he is in earneſt, he is ſure to be orthodox without 


the pains of examining, and has the law and government on his fide to make 1 it 
good that he is in the right? 


Bor ſeducers, if they be tolerated, will be ready at hand, and diligent; 
and men will hearken to them. Seducers ſurely have no force on their ſide, 
to make people hearken. And if this be fo, there is a remedy at hand, 
better than force, if you and your friends will uſe it, which cannot but pre- 

vail; and that is, let the miniſters of truth be as diligent ; 


truth with them, truth obvious and eaſy to be underſtood, as you ay what is 
neceſſary to ſalvation is, cannot but prevail. 


Bur ſeducers are hearkened to, becauſe they teach opinions favourable to 


mens luſts. Let the magiſtrate, as is his duty, hinder the practices which 


their luſts would carry them to, and the advantage will be {till on the ſide 
of truth. 


AFTER all, Sir, if, as the Apoſtle tells the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xii. 19. 


* There muſt be hereſies amongſt you, that they which are approved may be 
| which, I beteech you, is beſt for the ſalvation of mens 


ſouls; that they ſhould enquire, hear, e EXAMINE, C conſider, and then 1 the 
| liberty 


and they bringing 
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Uberty to profeſs what they are perſuaded of; or, that having conſidered, they 
ſhould be forced not to own nor follow their perſuaſions; or elſe, that being 
of the national religion, they ſhould go gnorantly on without any conſidera- 
tion at all? In one caſe, if your penalties prevail, men are forced to act 
contrary to their conſciences, which is not the way to falvation ; and it the 
penalties prevail not, you have the fame fruits, ſects and hereſies, as under 
toleration: in the other, it is true, thoſe ignorant, looſe, unthinking confor- 
miſts, do not break company with thoſe who embrace the truth that will 
ſave them; but J fear can no more be ſaid to have any ſhare in it, than thoſe 
- who openly diſſent from it. For it is not being in the company, but having 
on the wedding-garment, that keeps men from being bound hand and foot, 
and caſt into the dreadſul and eternal priſon. = 3 
Lo tell us,“ Force has a proper efficacy to procure the enlightning of the p. 16. 
« underſtanding, and the production of belief,“ viz. by making men conſider. 
But your aſcribing mens averſion to examine matters of religion, to the cor- 
ruption of their nature; force, your way applied, 1. e. ſo that men avoid the 
penalties by an outward conformity, cannot have any proper efficacy to pro- 
cure conſideration; ſince men may outwardly conform, and retain their 
corruption, and averſion to conſideration ; and upon this account, force, your 
way applied, is abſolutely impertinent. e . 
Bor further; if force has ſuch a proper efficacy to procure the production 
of belief, it will do more harm than good, employed by any but orthodox ma- 
giſtrates. But how to put it only into orthodox hands, is the difficulty. For 
I think I have proved, that if orthodox magiſtrates may, and ought to uſe 
| 5 force, for the promoting their religion, all that think themſelves orthodox 
Klaro obliged to uſe it too. And this may ſerve for an anſwer to all that you 
= Have aid, p 1 8 . es . „ i 
„ IuMuAVIN G ſaid, Whatever indirect efficacy there be in force applied by J. II. p. 394. 


C WY 


f — * the magiſtrate your way, it makes againſt you; force uſed by the magiſtrate 

1 to bring men to conſider thote reaſons and arguments which are proper and 
3 &« ſufficient to convince them, but which, without being forced, they would 

5 4 “ not conſider; may, ſay you, be ſerviceable indirectly and at a diſtance, to 

pe « make men embrace the truth which muſt fave them. And thus, ſay I, it 


may be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and embrace falihood, which will 
« deſtroy them.“ To this you with great triumph reply, — Flow, Sir, may P. 25. 
ſorce be uſed by the magiſtrate, to bring men to conſider thoſe reaſons and 
arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince them, be ſerviceable 
to bring men to embrace fal/tood, ſuch falſbobod as will deſtroy them? It 

„ ſeems then there are reaſons and arguments which are Proper and ſufficient 

to convince men of the truth of falſhood, which will deſtroy. Which is 

« certainly a very extraordinary diſcovery, though ſuch as no man can have 
any reaſon to thank you for.” Fa . N 
In the firſt place, let me aſk you, Where did you find, or from what words 
of mine do you infer that notable propoſition, “ That there are reaſons and 
arguments proper and !{uſtci-nt to convince men of the truth of falſhood ?” 
6 If a magiſtrate of the true religion may uſe force to make men conſider rea- 
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fons and arguments proper to convince men of the truth of his religion, may 
not a prince of a falſe religion uſe force to make men conſider reafons and 
arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them of what he believes to be 
true? And may not force thus be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and em- 


brace falſhood ? 


In the next place, did you, who argue with fo much {chool-ſabtilty, as 
if you drank it in at the very fountain, never hear of ſuch an ill way of ar- 


guing as “ a conjunctis ad diviſa?“ There are no arguments proper and ſuffi- 


cient to bring a man into the belief of what is in itſelf falſe, whilſt he knows 
or believes it to be ſalſe; therefore there are no arguments proper and ſutii- 


cient to bring a man into the belief of what is in itſelf falſe, which he nei 
ther knows nor believes to be fo. A ſenior ſophiſter would be laughed at for 


ſuch logick. And yet this is all you ſay in that ſentence you erect for a tro- 


phy, © to convince men of the truth of falſlhood;” which though not my words, 


but ſuch as you in your way ſupply from what I faid, you are exceedingly 


pleaſed with, and think their very repeating a triumph. But though there 
are no arguments proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth of falſe- 
hood, as falſhood ; yet I hope you will allow that there are arguments proper 


and ſufficient to make men receive falthoods for truths; why elle do you com- 
plain of ſeducers ? And thoſe who embrace falſhoods for truths, do it under 


the appearance of truth, miſled by thoſe arguments which make it appear 
fo, and fo convince them. And that magiſtrates, who take their religion to 
be true, though it be not ſo, may with force urge ſuch arguments, you will, 

I think, ane. ae 


Bo r you talk as if nobody could have arguments proper and ſufficient to 
convince another, but he that was of your way, or your church. This in- 


| deed is a new and very extraordinary diſcovery, and ſuch as your: brethren, if 
you can convince them of it, will have reaſon to thank you for. For. if any 


one was ever by arguments and reaſons brought off, or {ſeduced from your 


church, to be a diſſenter, there were then, I think, reaſons and arguments 


proper and ſufficient to convince him. I will not name to you again Mr. Rey- 


nolds, becauſe you have charity enough to queſtion: his ſincerity. Though 
his leaving his country, friends, and acquaintance, may be preſumed as great 


a mark of his being convinced and in earneſt, as it is for one to write for a 
national religion in a country where it is uppermoſt. I will not yet deny, 


Bor it Mr. Reynolds, in your 


but that, in you, it may be pure zeal for the true religion, which you would 


have affiſted with the magiſtrate's force. And ſince you ſeem ſo much con- 
cerned for your ſincerity in the argument, it muſt be granted you deſerve the 
character of a well-meaning man, who own your ſincerity in a way ſo little ad- 
vantageous to your judgment. „ . 


= opinion, was miſled by corrupt ends, or ſe- 
cular intereſt ; what do you think of a prince | James II.] now living? Will 
you doubt his ſincerity, or that he was convinced of the truth of the religion 


— profeſſed, who ventured three crowns for it? What do you think of 


feſſion? Did he do it without being convinced that that was right? Or was 


Mr. Chillingworth, when he left the church of England for the Romiſh pro- 
he 
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he convinced with reaſons and arguments, not proper or ſufficient to convinces 0 

him? 1 

But certainly this could not be true, becauſe, as you ſay, p. 25. the 1 

Scripture does not teach any thing of it. Or perhaps thoſe that leave your 60 | 
communion do it always without being convinced, and only think they are 11000 
convinced when they are not; or are convinced with arguments not proper ION | 

and ſufficient to convince them. If no body can convince another, but he that WI 

has truth on his fide, you do more honour to the “ firſt and ſecond Letter con- „ 

« cerning Toleration,” than is for the advantage of your cauſe, when you impute Wn 

to them the increaſe of ſeas and hereſies amongſt vs. And there are ſome, I 

even of the church of England, have profeſſed themſelves ſo fully ſatisfied 1 

by the reaſons and arguments in the firſt of them, that though I dare not 1 

. be poſitive to you, whoſe privilege it is to convince men that they are con- 5 1 af 
vinced ; yet I may ſay, it is as ptreſumable they are convinced, having owned 100 
A it, as it is preſumable that all that are conformiſts are made fo upon reaſon and 1 00 | 
JJ oo 1 
ö Tuls, I ſuppoſe, may ſerve for an anſwer to your next words, That God P. 23. 1 
3 « in hisjuſt judgment will ſend ſuch as receive not the love of truth, that they 1 


* may be ſaved, but reject it for the pleaſure they have in unrighteouſneſs, 
66 Ey, MY, ſtrong deluſion, 1. e. ſuch reaſons and arguments as will 
prevail with men, ſo diſpoſed, to believe a lie, that they may be damned; this 
«« you confeſs the Scripture piainly teaches us. But that there are any ſuch 
«« reaſons or arguments as are proper and ſufficient to convince or fatisfy any, 
but ſuch reſolute and obdurate finners, of the truth of ſuch falſhood as will 
6 deſtroy them, is a poſition which you are ſure the Scripture doth not teach 
dus; and which, you tell me, when I have better conſidered it, you hope I will 
„not undertake to maintain. And yet if it be not maintainable, what I ſay 
here 1s to no purpoſe : for if there be no ſuch reaſons and arguments as here 
we ſpeak of, it is in vain to talk of the magiſtrate's uſing force to make 
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men conſider them.” - — on 
Bor if you are ſtill of the mind, that no magiſtrate but thoſe who are of 
the true religion, can have arguments backed with force, proper and ſufficient 
to convince; and that in England none but reſolute obdurate ſinners ever for- 
{ook or forbore the communion of the church of England, upon reaſons and 
arguments that ſatisfy or convince them; I ſhall leave you to enjoy fo charitable 
JJ... Ti no fp 
Bur as to the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, I ſhall lay you doẽon 
again the ſame argument I uſed before; though in words leſs fitted for your 
way of reaſoning on them, now I know your talent. If there be any effi- 
cacy in force to bring men to any perſuaſion, it will, your way applied, 
bring more men to error than to truth. Your way of uſing it is only to pu- 
niſh men for not being of the national religion; which is the only way you 
do or can apply force, without a toleration. Nonconformity is the fault 
that is puniſhed ; which fault, when it ceaſes, the puniſhment ceaſes. But 
yet to make them conſider, is the end for which they are puniſhed ; but 
whether it be or be not intended to make men conſider, it alters nothing in 
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the caſe. Now I ſay, that ſince all magiſtrates who believe their religion to be 


true, are as much obliged to uſe force to bring their ſubjects to it, as if it were 


true; and fince molt of the national religions of the world are erroneous ; if 
force made uſe of to bring men to the national religion, by puniſhing diſſenters, 


have any efficacy, let it 52 what it will, indirect anda at a diſtance, if you plealc, 


it is like to do twenty times more harm than good; becauſe of the national re- 
ligions of the world, to ſpeak much within compaſs, there are above twenty 


wrong for one that is right. 


IN DEE PD, could force be directed to drive all men indifferendly; who are 
negligent and backward in it, to ſtudy, examine, and conſider ſeriouſly matters 


of: religion, and ſearch out the truth; and if men were, upon their ſtudy 
and examination, permitted to follow what appears to them to be right; 


you might have ſome pretence for force, as ſerviceable to truth in making 
men conſider. But this is impoſfible, but under a toleration. And I doubt 


whether, even there, force can be ſo applied, as to make men conſider and 
impartially examine what 1s true in the profeſſed religions of the world, and 
to embrace it. This at leaſt is certain, that where puniſhments purſue men, 


like outlying deer, only to the pale of the national church ; and when once 


they are within that, leave them free there, and at eaſe; it can do no ſervice 


to the true religion, even in a country where the national is the true. For 
the penalties ceaſing as ſoon as men are got within the pale and communion 
of the church, they help not men at all againſt that which you aſſign as the 


great hindrance to the true religion, and which therefore, in your opinion, 


makes force neceſſary to aſſiſt it. 
For there being no neceſſity that men thould leave either their vices cr 


corruption, or ſo much as their ignorance, to get within the pale of the 
church; force, your way applied, terves only to bring them, even in the few 


Chriſtian and orthodox countries, to the profeſſion, not to the kn zowledge, 
belief, or practice, of the true religion. 

Yo ſay corrupt nature inclines men from the true religion to falſe ones; 
and moderate force is requiſite to make ſuch men conſider. But ſuch men 
as, out of corrupt nature, and for their eaſe and carnal pleaſures, chuſe an 
erroneous religion without conſidering, will again, as ſoon as they can find 
their choice incommoded by thoſe penalties, conſult the ſame corrupt na- 


ture and carnal appetites, and without conſidering any thing further, con- 
form to that religion where they can beſt enjoy themſelves. 


conſcientious pa ut of diſſenters, ſuch as difient not out of indulgence to cor- 
rupt nature, but out of perſuaſion, who will not conform without con- 


It is only the 


iidering as they ought. And thereſore your argument from corrupt 5 
is out of doors. If moderate penalties ſerve only to work on thoſe who are 
led by corrupt nature, they are of no uſe but to fill the church with hypo- 
ctites; that is, to 3 thoſe men worle hypocrites than they were beſore, 


by a new act of hypocriſy, and to corrupt the manners of the reſt of the 


church, by their converſe with theſe. And whether this be for the falva- 


tion of ſouls, as is pretended, or. for ſome other end, that the prieſts of all 
tel gions have generally ſo earneſtly con: ended for it, I leave to be co. 


4 — dered. 
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cred. For as for thoſe who diſſent out of perſuaſion, I ſuſpect your mo- 
derate penalties will have little effeck upon them. For tuch men being 
awed by the fear of hell fire, if that fear will not make them conſider better 

chan they have done, moderate penaltics will he too ek to work upon them. 

it is well if dragooning and martyring can do it. 3 

Bur you add, May it not be true nevertheleſs, that force your way ap- P. -* 
lied may be ſerviceable indirectly, and at a diſtance, to bring men to embrace 

« the truth which may fave them? which is all you are concerned here to 

% make good.” So that if it may poliivly happen that it ſhould ever bring 
tro men to embrace the truth, you have gained your point, and overthrown 

toleration, by the uſefulneſs and neceſſity there is of force. For without bein 2 

forced theſe two men would never have conſidered : which is more yet tha 

you know, unleſs you are of his private council, who only can tell when the 
ſeaſon of grace is paſt, and the time come that preaching, intreaty, inſtruction 
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and perſuaſion ſhall never after prevail upon a man. But whatever you are | 0 

here concerned to make good, are you not alſo concerned to remember what 1 
you ſay; where declaring againſt the magiſtrate's having a power to uſe what 1 
| may any way, at any time, upon any perſon, by any accident, be uſeful to- 1 


wards the promoting the true religion, you ſay, «© Who ſces not that how- P. 18 
« ever ſuch means might chance to hit right in ſome few caſes, yet, upon the 
« whole matter, they would certainly do a great deal more harm than good ; 
« and in all pleas (making uſe of my words) for any thing becauſe of its 
&« uſcfulnels, it is not enough to ſay that it may be ſerviceable, but it muſt 
« beconſidered, not only what it may, but what it is likely to produce; and 
the greater good or harm like to come from it, ought to determine the 
3 „ | %%% 0 
| You proceed and tell me, that I, © not content to ſay that force your way P. 28. 
« applied, (1. e. to bring men to embrace the truth which muſt ſave them) 
« may be ſerviceable to bring men to embrace falſhood which will deſtroy 
them; and fo is proper to do as much harm as good, (which ſeems ſtrange. 
« enough ;) I add (to increaſe the wonder) that in your indirect way it is 
much more proper and likely to make men receive and embrace error, than 
ee the truth: and that, 1. Becauſe men out-of the right way are as apt, and 
« I think I may fay apter, to uſe force than others; which is doubtleſs an 
+ irrefragable demonſtration, that force uſed by the magiſtrate to bring men 
to receive and embrace the truth which muſt fave them, is much more 
proper and likely to make men receive error than the truth.“ And then 
you aſłk me, How we come to talk here of what men out of the right way 
are apt to do, to bring others into their, 1. e. a wrong, way; where we 
are only enquiring, what may be done to bring men to the right way. For 
vou mult put me in mind, you ſay, that this is our queſtion, viz. Whether 
«© the magiſtrate has any right to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion.” 
Whether the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force in matters of religion, as you 
more truly ſtate it, P. 78. 18 the main queſtion between us, I confeſs. But 
the queſtion here between us is about the uſefulneſs of force your way applied ; 
which being to puniſh diſſenters as diſſenters, to make them conlider, I 
— 4E  lhgwed: 
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L. II. p. 304. 


pP. 26. 


46 


the fi ſt reaſon I give for it, is in theſe words; “ Becauſe men out of the 
right way, are as apt or apter to uſe force than others.” 

you are here anſwering. And what can be done better to anſwer it, than to 

the words I have above cited, to ſubjoin theſe followipg? „“. Now whereas 


our author ſays, that penalties or force is abſolutely impertinent in this 
e caſe, becauſe it is not proper to convince the mind; to which, 
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ſhewed would do more harm than good. And to this, you were here anſwer- 


ing. Whereby, I ſuppoſe, it is plain that the queſtion here is about the uſe- 
fulneſt of force, ſo applied. And J doubt not but my readers, who are not 
concerned, when the queſtion in debate will not ſerve your turn, to have 
another ſubſtituted, will take this for a regular and natural way of arguing, 


viz. © That force, your way applied, is more proper and likely to make men 


% embrace error than the truth; becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, 


« 1 think I may ſay apter, to ol force than others.” You need not then 


| aſk as you do, How we come to talk here of men out of the right way.” 


You ſee how. If you do not, I know not what help there is for your eyes. 


And I muſt content myſelf that any other reader that has eyes, will not miſs 
it. And I wonder that you ſhould : ſince you know I have on ſeveral occaſions 
argued againſt the uſe of force in matters of religion upon a ſuppoſition, that 


if any one, then all magiſtrates, have a juſt pretence and right to uſe it ; which 
has e you in ſome places for matter of great reproof, and in others, of 


ſport and diverſion. But becauſe ſo plain a thing as that was fo ſtrange to 


you, that you thought it a ridiculous paradox to fay, © That for all magiſ- 


6 trates to ſuppoſe the religion they believed to he true, was equally juſt and 
8 reaſonable; and becauſe you took no notice of the words adjoined that 


proved it, viz. © Unleſs we can imagine every where but in England, [or 


« where the national religion is the true] men believe what at the ſame 


„ time they think to be a lie,” I have taken the pains to prove it to you 


more at large in another place, and therefore ſhall make bold to uſe it here 
as an argument againſt force, viz, That if it have any efficacy, it will do 
more harm than good; © Becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, or 
« apter to uſe it:“ and I ſhall think it a good one till you have anſwered it. 
IT is a good and a ſure way, and ſhews a zeal to the cauſe, ſtill to hold 
faſt the concluſion, and whatever be in debate, return ſtill to one's old poſi- 
tion. I arguing againſt what you ſay for the uſe of force, viz. © That force 
. uſed not to convinceby its own proper efficacy, but only to make men conſider, | 


«c 


«© might indirectly and at a diſtance do ſome ſervice towards the bringing men 
to embrace the truth ;” after other aguments againſt it, I ſay, that © what- 


ever efficacy there is in force, your way applied, i. e. to puniſh all, and 


«6 


none but, diſſenters from the national church, makes againſt you:“ and 
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Flere I tell you, “No, but it is much more proper and likely 


--<6 to | 


Which 1s what | 


you aniwer, 


that though force be not proper to convince the mind, yet it is not abſo- 
lutely impertinent in this caſe, becauſe it may however, do ſome ſervice 

towards the bringing men to embrace the truth which muſt fave them, by 

bringing them to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper to 


convince the mind; and which, without being forced, they would not 
« conſ1Jer,” 


- = 
_ 
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«© to make men receive and embrace error than truth; becauſe men out of the 
« right way are as apt, and perhaps apter, to uſe farce than Others“ Which 
you tell me, “ 18 as good a proot you believe as the thing would admit: for 
« otherwiſe, you ſuppoſe J would have given you a better.“ And thus you 
have certainly gained the cauſe. F or 1 having proved that force, your way 
applied, whatever efficacy it had, would do more harm than good, have not 
ſutkciently proved that it cannot do ſome ſervice towards the bringing men to 


embrace the truth; and therefore it is not abſolutely impertinent. But ſince 


you think this apt enough to prove the uſe of force in matters of religion im- 


pertinent, I ſhall farther ſhew you that force, applied your way to make people 


conſider, and ſo to make them embrace the truth, is impertinent. 


YouR way is to lay penalties on men for nonconformity, as you ſay, to 
make men conſider : now here let me aſk any one but you, whether it be not 
utterly impertinent ſo to lay penalties on men, to make them conſider, when 
they can avoid thoſe penalties without conſidering ? But becauſe it is not 
enough to prove force, your way applied, utterly impertinent, I ſhall ſhew 


you in the next place, that were a law made to puniſh not barely nonconfor- 


mity, but nonconſideration, thoſe penalties laid on not conſidering, would 


be utterly impertinent ; becauſe it c uld never be proved that a man had not 
conſidered the arguments offered him. And therefore all law-makers til} 


you, in all their penal laws about religion, laid all their penalties upon not 


embracing ; and it was againſt that, that our author was arguing when he 
ſaid penalties, in this caſe, are abſolutely impertinent; becauſe they are not 


proper to convince the mind. For in that caſe, when penalties are laid on 
men for not embracing, it is plain they are uſed as a means to make men 
embrace: which, ſince thoſe who are careleſs in matters of religion can do 
without conſidering, and thoſe who are conſcientious cannot do without con- 
viction; and ſince penalties can in no wiſe convince; this uſe of them is 


abſolutely impertinent, and will always be ſo till you can ſhew a way how 


they can be uſed in religion, not as motives to embrace, but as motives 
barely to make men conſider. For if you puniſh them on when they tell 


you they have conſidered your arguments, but are not convinced by them, 
and you judge of their having not conſidered, by nothing but their not em- 


bracing, it is plain vou uſe penalties inſtead of arguments to convince them; 


fince without conviction, thoſe whom our author pleads for, cannot em- 


brace ; and thoſe who do embrace without conviction, it is all one as if they 
did not embrace at all, they being not one jot the more in the way of ſal- 


vation; and fo penalties are abſolutely impertinent. But embracing in the 


. ſenſe of the law, and yours too, when you ſay men have not conſidered as 


they ought as long as they reject, is nothing but outward conformity, or an 


outward profeſſion of embracing, wherewith the law is fatisfied, and upon 


which the penalties ceaſe. Now penalties uſed to make men in this ſenſe 


embrace, are abſolutely impertinent to bring men to embrace in earneſt, or, 
as the author calls it, believe: becauſe an outward profeſſion, which in this 


caſe is the immediate end to which penalties are directed, and beyond which 
8 . they 
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they do not rok is no o proper means to produce in men conſideration, Cor - 
viction, or believing. 

Wu can be more impertinent than to vex and diſeaſe people w ith the us 
of force, to no purpoſe ? and that force muſt needs be to no putpoſe, which 
is ſo applied as to leave the end for which it is pretended. to be uſed, with- 
out the means which is acknowledged neceſlary for its attainment. "That 
this is fo in your way of uſing force, will eaſily appear from your hypo- 

heſis. You tell us at large in your“ Argument conſidered,“ that mens 
juſts hinder them from even impartial conſideration and examination of mat- 
ters in religion: and therefore force is neceſſary to remove this hindrance. 


You tell us likewiſe at large in your Letter, that mens corrupt nature and 


beloved luſts hinder them alto from embracing the true religion, and that 


force is neceſſary likewiſe to remove this obſtacle. Now in your way of 


uſing force, wherein penalties are laid on men till, and no longer than till, 
they are made outwardly to conform, force is ſo applied, that notwith- 
ſtanding the intention of the Jaw-maker, let it be what it will, neither the 
obſtacle to impartial examination, riting from mens luſts, nor the averſion 


to the embracing the true religion, arifing from mens corrupt nature, can be 


removed: unleſs they can be removed without that, which you ſuppoſe ne- 


ceſſary to their removal. For ſince a mon may conform, without being 
under the neceſſity of impartial eXamining or embracing on the one hand, or 
{uttering the penalties on the other; it is unavoidable, that he ſhould nei- 
ther impartially examine nor embrace, if penaltics are neceſſary to make him 
do either; becauſe penalties, which are the neceſſary remedies to remove 
thoſe kindrances were never applied to them; and ſo thoſe obſtacles not 


being removed for want of their neceſſary remedy, muſt continue on to hin- 


der both examining and embracing. For. penalties cannot be uſed as a means 


to any end, or be applied to the procuring any action to be done, which a 


man from his luſts or any other cauſe, has an averſion to; but by putting 


them as it were in one ſcale as a counterbalance to that 3 and the 
action in the other ſcale, and putting a man under the neceſſity of chuſing 


the one or the other: where that is not done, the penalty may be avoided, 


the averfion or obſtacle hath nothing to remove it, and fo the action muſt 
emain undone. So that if penalties be neceſſary to make men impartially 


examine and really embrace; if penalties are not ſo laid on men as to make 


the alternative to be either ſuffering the penalties or conforming ; it is in- 


poitible that men who without penalties would not impartially examine 


or really embrace, the true religion, ſhould ever do either; and then I 
| beſeech you conſider whether penalties, your way applied, be impertinent 


or no. 


Tur neceſſity of penalties is only where there is ſome inclination or biafs 
ina man, whenceſvever arifing, that keeps him from doing ſomething in 
nis power, which he cannot be brought to without the inconveniencies of 
tome penal infliction. The efficacy of penalties lies in this, that the in- 
convenience to be ſuffere ed! by the penalties overbalance the biaſs or incli— 
nation which leans the man the other way, and ſo removes the obſtacle ; 


| and 


» - 
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ſome may conſider and embrace. 


peng alty laid on nonconſormity, make men ſtudy 


this is your way of uſing force. 


« do ſome ſervice.” 
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and the application of this remedy lies only in putting a man under the ne- 
ceſſary choice either of doing the action, or ſuffering the penalty: ſo that in 
whatever caſe a man has not been put under that neceſlity, there penalties 
have never been applied to the procuring that action: for the obſtacle or 
averſion to it, has never had its neceſſary remedy. = 

PERHAPS you will fay, it is not abſolutely 1 impertinent. becauſe it may oo 
bly do ſome fervice indirectly and at a diftance,” 


any end, may be uſed not impertinently as a means to that end, nothing that 


I know can be impertinent; and a pe nalty of twelve pence a time laid on 
them for being drunk, may be ſaid, to be a pertinent means, to make men 
Carteſians, or conformiſts: becauſe it may indirectly and at a diſtance do 
tome ſervice, by being an occaſion to make ſome men conſider their miſpend- 


ing their time; whereby it may happen that one may betake himſelf to the 

ſtudy of philoſophy, where he may meet with arguments proper and fit to 

convince him of the truth of that philoſophy ; as another betaking himſelf to 

the ſtudy of divinity, may conſider arguments proper and fit to make him, 

whether it be in England, Holland or Denmark, of the national profeſſion, 
which he was not of before. 


TusT thus, and no otherwiſe, does twelve pence 4 Sunday, | or any other 


gion; and whatever you will call the ſervice it does, direct or indirect, near 


or at a diſtance, it is plain it produces that effect, and conduces to that end 


merely by accident; 
uſed to that purpoſe. 

THAT your way of uſing force in matters of religion, even in a country 
where the magiſtrate is of the true religion, is abiolutely 1 impertinent ; I ſhall 


and therefore muſt be allowed to be e be 


larther ſhew you from your own poſitions. 
I ax in the entrance give me leave to obſerve to you, that you confound 
two things very different, viz. your way of applying force, and the end for 


which you pretend you uſe it. And this perhaps may be it which contri- 


| butes to caſt that miſt about your eyes, that you always return to the lame 
For here you ſay, © Force, your p. 20. 
way applied, i. e. to bring men to embrace the truth which muſt ſave them: 
but, Sir, to bring men to embrace the truth, is not your way of applying 
-- force, but the end for which you pretend it is applied. 
men, as you ſay, moderately for being diſſenters from the national religion; 
Now if in this way of uling it, jorce does 
ſervice merely by accident, you will then, 1 ſuppoſe, allow it to be ablolutely 


place, and ſtick to the fame groſs miſtake. 


impertinent. For you ſay, © If by doing ſervice by accident, I mean doing 
« it but ſeldom, and beſide the intention of the agent, you aſſure me, that it is 
* not the thing you mean when you ſay force may indirectly, and at a diſtance, 
For in that uſe of force, which you defend, the effect 
is both intended by bien that uſes it, and withal, you“ doubt not, ſo often at- 
** tained, as abundantly to maniſeſt the uſefulneſs of it.” Whereby it is plain 
the two marks, v. 


whereby you diſtinguiſhed your indirect and at a diſtance uſe- 


julnel(s, 


and be the occaſion that 
It whatever may by accident contribute to 


and embrace the true Feli 


Your way to puniſh. 
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fulneſs, from that which is by accident, are that, that by accident does ſervice 
bat ſeldom, and beſide the intention of the agent, but yours the contrary. 
FIRST, as to the intention, you tell us, in the uſe of force, which vou de- 
fend, „ the effect is intended by him that uſes it;“ that is, thoſe who made 
lues to puniſh nonconformiſts, deſigned thoſe penalties to make all men, under 
their power, “ conſider ſo as to be convinced of, and embrace the truths that 
«© ſhould fave them.” If one ſhould aſk you how you knew it to be their in- 
tention, can you ſay, they ever told you fo? If they did not, then fo far you 
and I know their intentions alike. Did they ever fay fo in thoſe laws ? nor 
that neither. Thoſe verſed then in the interpretation of laws, will tell you 
nothing can be known to be the intention of the law-makers in any law, of 
which the law is wholly filent : that way then you cannot know it to have 
been their intention, if the law ſays nothing of it. Whatever was the inten- 
tion of former law-makers, if you had read with attention the laſt act of 
uniformity of Car. II. printed before the common-prayer book, I conclude 
vou would have been better ſatisfied about the intention of the then law- 
makers in that law ; for I think nothing can be plainer to any one who will 
look into that ſtatute, than that their only end in that law was, what they 
have expreſſed in theſe words. © And to the end that uniformity in the pub- 
« lick worſhip of God (which is ſo much deſired) may be ſpeedily effeQed ;” 
which was driven with ſuch ſpeed, that if all concerned had opportunity to 
get and peruſe the then eſtabliſhed liturgy, it is certain they had not over- 
much time ſeriouſly and deliberately to confider of all the parts of it before the 
day ſet for the uſe of it. 
Bo r you think, they ought to have intended, and therefore they did: and 
1 think they neither ought, nor could, in making thoſe laws, intend ſo un- 
practicable a thing; and therefore they did not. Which being as certain a 
way of knowledge as yours, if you know it by that 75 it is _—_ you 
and I may at the fame time know contraries. NS 
Bur you know it, by their “having provided ſufficient means of inſtruc- 
© tion for all under their care, in the true religion ;” of this ſufficient means, 
we have ſomething to ſay in another place. Penalties laid expreſly on one 
fault, have no evidence that they were deſigned to mend another, though there 
are ſufficient means provided of mending it, if men would make a ſufficient 
uſe of them; unleſs thoſe two faults are ſo connected, as one cannot be mended 
without the her, Now if men cannot conform, without ſo conſidering as 
to be convinced of, and embrace the truth that muſt ſave them, you may know 
that penalties laid on nonconformity, were intended to make men fo conſider : 
but if men may conform, without fo conſidering, one cannot know nor con- 
_ clude thoſe penalties were intended to make men fo conſider, whatever —_ 5 
{ion there is made of means of inſtruction. | | 
Bur you will ſay, it is evident that penalties on aonconforatitis:; were in- 
tended to make them uſe theſe means of inſtruction, becauſe they are intended 
for the bringing men to church, the place of inſtruction. That they are in- 
tended to bring men to church, the place of preaching, that I grant; but 
Laat thoſe penalties that are laid on men, for not com ng to church, can be 


knéwn 
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known thereby to be intended to make men ſo conſider, as to be convinced and 
embrace the true religion, that I deny: and it is utterly impoſſible it ſhould 


be ſo, if what you ſay be true, where you tell us, that © the magiſtrates con- P. 22. 


e cern themſelves for compliance or conformity, only as the fruit of their con- 
« viction.“ It therefore the magiſtrates are concerned for mens conformity, 
only as the fruit of their conviction, and coming to church be-that conformity; 
coming to church cannot be intended as a means of their conviction: unleſs it 
be intended they ſhould be convinced, before they are convinced. 
Bo r to ſhew you, that you cannot pretend the penalty of laws for confor- 
mity, to proceed trom a care of the ſouls of all under the magiſtrate's power, 
and ſo to be intended to make them all conſider, in any ſenſe: can you, or 
any one, know, or ſuppoſe, that penalties which are laid by the law on non- 
conformity, are intended to make all men conſider ; where it is known that 
a great number, under the magiſtrate's power, are diſpenſed with, and pri- 
vileged from thoſe penalties? How many, omitting the Jews, are there; 
for example, in the king of England's dominions, under his care and power, 
of the Walloon, and French church; to whom force is never applied, and 
they live in ſecurity from it? How many Pagans are there in the Planta- 
tions, many Whereof born in his dominions, of whom there was never any 
care taken, that they ſhould ſo much as come to church, or be in the leaſt 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion? And yet muſt we believe, or can you 
pretend, that the magiſtrate's uſe of force, againſt nonconformiſts, is to 
make all his ſubjects conſider, © ſo as to be convinced of, and embrace the 
« truth that muſt ſave them?“ If you ſay, in your way you mean no ſuch 
indulgence : I anſwer, the queſtion is not of yours, but the magiſtrate's in- 
| tention 3 though what your intention is, who would have the want of con- 
ſideration, or knowledge, in conformiſts, exempt from force, is viſible enough. 
AGAIN, Thoſe penalties cannot be ſuppoſed, to be intended to make men 
conſider; which are laid on thoſe, who have, or may have already conſidered: 
and ſuch you muſt grant to be the penalties laid in England, on nonconfor- 
miſts ; unleſs you will deny, that any nonconformiſt has, or can conſider, ſo 
as to be convinced, or believe, and embrace the truth that muſt ſave him. So 
that you cannot vouch the intention of the magiſtrate, where his laws ſay 
nothing; much leſs affirm, that force is intended to produce a certain end in 
all his ſubjects, which is not applied to them all, and is applied to ſome who 
have attained that end already: unleſs you have a privilege to affirm, againſt 
all appearance, whatſoever may ſerve your cauſe. But to learn ſome mode- 
ration in this, I ſhall ſend you to my Pagans and Mahometans. For what-_ 
eyer charitable wiſhes magiſtrates may ſometimes have in their thoughts, 
which I meddle not with; no body can ſay, that in making the laws, or in the 
uſe of force, we are ſpeaking of, they intended to make men conſider and 
examine, ſo as © to be convinced of, and heartily to embrace the truth that 
* muſt fave them,“ but he that gives himſelf the liberty to ſay any thing. 
Tu E ſervice that force does, indirectly, and at a diſtance ; you tell us in the 
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„and helps, which are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be.” 
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cConformiſts, were beſt gonſider. 


national church is true, ſhould be puniſhed, and ought to have force uſed to 


be: how can any one think that you, and they who uſe force thus, intend, 
in the uſe of it, that men ſhould really be Chriſtians, both in perſuaſion and 
practice, without which there is no ſalvation ; if they leave off force before 


any thing but conformity by their uſe of force, if they leave off the uſe of 
it as 000 as men conferm ? unleſs you will ſay that an outward conformity 


bracing of the truth as is ſufficient to falvation : or that an outward profeſ- 
bin of the Chriſtian religion is the fame with being really a Chriſtian ; 

which poffibly you will not be very forward to do, when you recolle& what 
you meet with in the ſermons, and printed diſcourſes, of divines of the 


can think againſt common ſenſe, and what he pleales, to be intended for 


are to ceaſe before that end be attained. And will you ſay, that all who are 
cConformable, have fo well conſidered, that they believe, and heartily embrace 
the truths of the Goſpel, that muſt fave them: when perhaps it will be 
found that a great many conformiſts do not ſo much as underſtand them? 
But the ignorance or irreligiouſneſs to be found amongſt conformiſts, which 
your way "of talking forces me in ſome places to take notice of, let me here 


uſe of force to make men conform. For whatever the religion be, true or 
torce to be driven into. he communion of any church, and owned as mem 


in mens luſts, it having light and {ſtrength enough, were ir not for that, 
to prevail : and it is upon that account only that force is neceffary, there is 
no neceſſity at all to uſe force on men, only till they. conform, and no far- 
ther: fince I think you will not deny, but that the corruption of human na- 
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In the caſe before us, What are men deſigned to be? Holy believers of the 
Goſpel in this world, without which no ſalvation, no ſeeing of God in the 
next. Let us fee now, whether force, your way 9 can be ſuited to 


ſuch a deſign, and fo intended for that end. 

You hold, that all out of the national church, where the religion of the 
them: and again, you grant that thoſe who are in the communion of the 
national ch! arch, ought not to be puniſhed, or be under the ſtroke of force; 


nor indeed in your way can they. If now the effect be to prevail with mon, 
to conſider as they ought, ſo that they may become what they are deſigned to 


they have attained that effect? Or how can it be imagined, that they intend 


to the national church, whoſe religion is the true religion, is ſuch an em- 


church of England, concerning the ignorance and irreligion of conformiſts 
theimtelves, For penalties can never be thought, by any one, but he that 


any end; which by that conſtitution, and law whereby they are impoſed, 


tell you once for all, J lay not the blame of upon conformity, but upon your 

falſe, it is natural for force, and penalty, fo applied, to bring the irreligious, 
and thoſe who are ca; "leſs and urcuncerned for the true, into the national 
protection : but wheth-r it be fitter for ſuch to be kept out, rather than by 


bers of it, thoſe who eve a due care and reſpet for truly religious and pious 


9 farther, if, as you ſay, the oppoſition to the true religion lies only 


ture is as great in conformiſts as in nonconformiſts; in the profeſſors of, as 
1 
in the diſſenters from, the national religion. And therefore either force was 
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not neceſſary before, or elſe it is neceſſary ill, Alter men are canformilts ; 
unleſs you will ſay, that it is harder for. man to be a profeſſor, than a 
Chriſtian indeed: and that the true religion), by its own light and ſtrength, 
can, without the help of force, Prevar over a man's luſts, and the corruption 
of his nature; but it has need of the help of 0 toe, to make him a conformiſt, 
and an outward profeſſor. And fo much for the effect, which is intended by 


him that uſes it in that uſe of force Which you defend. 5 
Tu other argument you bring to ſhew, that your indirect, and at a 


diſtance uſefulneſs of force your way applied, is not by accident, is the fre- 


quent ſucceſs of it. Which I think is not the true mark of what is not by ac- 
cident: for an effect may not be by accident, though it has never been pro- 


duced but once; and is certainly as little by accident the firſt time, as when 


it has been produced a thouſand times. That then, by which any thing 
is excuſed from being by accident, is not the frequency. of the event, but 
that whereon the frequency of the event depends, when frequent trials are 
made; and that is the proper, natural, direct efficacy of the cauſe or means, 
which produces the effect. As in the caſe before us, penalties are the 
| cauſe or means uſed to produce an end; the proper and immediate effect of 


penalties, is to produce ſome pain or inconvenience; and the natural effect 
of that, is to make a man, who naturally flies from all pain or inconveni- 


ence, to endeavour to avoid ; whereby it naturally and directly works upon 
the will of man, by propoſing to him this unavoidable choice of doing 


ſome action, or enduring the pain or inconvenience of the penalty annexed 
to its omiſſion. When the pain of doing the action is outweighed in the 
ſenſe of him that lies under the penalty, the pain, that by the law eis annexed 
to the omiſſion, operates upon his will, as naturally, as thirteen ounces in 


one ſcale, laid againſt twelve ounces in the other, incline the balance, and 
bring it down on that ſide. And this is by a direct and natural efficacy. 


wherein there is nothing of chance. 5 
Let us ſee then, how far this will go in your indirect, 4 at a 1 
uſefulneſs. In your method, the action you propoſe to be done, is confider- 


ing, or a ſevere and impartial examining matters of religion, which you tell 
us, men by their great negligence or averſion are Kept from doing. What 


now is a proper means to produce this? Penalties, without which, you tell 


„ us, it will not be done.” How now is it applied 1 in your method ? Confor- 
mity, and mens neglect or averſion to it, is laid in one ſcale, and the pe- 
nalty joined to the omiſſion of it, laid in the other; and in this caſe, if the 


inconvenience of the penalty overweighs the pains of, or averſion to con- 


formity, it does by a direct and natural efficacy produce conformity: but 78 
it produces a ſevere and impartial examination, that is merely by accident ; 


becauſe the inconvenience of the penalty is not laid againſt mens averſion 


or backwardneſs to examine impartially, as A . ce to that, but 


againſt their averſion or backwardneſs to conform; and fo whatever it does, 


indirectly, and at a diſtance, it is certain its making men ſeverely and impar— 
tially examine, if ever that happens, is as much by accident, as it would 
be by accident, if a piece of lead laid in one ſcale as a counterpoiſe to fea- 
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thers in the oppoſite ſcale, ſhould move or weigh down gold that was put in 
the ſcale of another pair of balances, which had no counterpoiſe laid againſt it. 
Unleſs you will ſay there is a neceſſary connexion between contoemtty, and a 
ſevere and impartial examination. 
Hor you will ſay, perhaps, that though it be not poſſible that penalties 
ſhould produce examination but by mere accident, becauſe examination has 
| no neceſſary connexion with conformity, or the profeſſion of any religion; 
| vet ſince there are ſome who will not take up any profeſſion without a ſevere 
and impartial examination, penalties for nonconformity will, by a direct and 
N natural efficacy, produce examination in all ſuch. To which I anſwer, 
ents A. p. bc. That thoſe are, if we may believe what you fay, fo very few, that this your 
| _ remedy, which you put into the magiſtrate's hands to bring all his ſubjects 
to conſider and examine, will not work upon one in a thouſand ; nay, it 
H 5 can work on none at all, to make them ſeverely and impartially exa- 
mine, but merely by accident. For if they are men, whom a flight and 
| partial examination, which upon your principles you muſt ſay, ſufficed to 
. make nonconformiſts, a ſlight and partial examination will as well ſerve to 
make them conformiſts; and ſo.penalties laid on them to make them con- 
form, can-only by accident produce a ſevere and impartial examination, in 
| | : ſuch men, who can take up the profeſſion of any religion without a ſevere and 
| Impartial examination, no more than it can otherwiſe than by accident, pro- 
| dauce any examination in thoſe. who, without any examination, can take up the 
| 8 profeſſion of any religion. 
3 Ap in thoſe very few, who take not up the profeſſion. X any religion 
5 without a ſevere and impartial examination, that penalties can do any ſervice, 
| „„ io bring them either to the truth that muſt fave them, or ſo much as to out- 
= - Ward conformity, but merely by accident; that alſo is evident. Becauſe all 
ſuch in a country, where they diſſent from the national religion, muſt neceſ- 
farily have ſeverely and impartially examined already, or elſe you deſtroy the 
ſuppoſition this argument is built on, viz. that they are men who do ſe- 
verely and impartially examine before they chuſe. And if you lay, or 
continue your penalties on men, that have ſo examined, it is plain you uſe 
them inſtead of reaſons and arguments: in which uſe of them, you confefs 
they have no proper eien. and therefore if N do mw lervion; it 4s merely 
: by accident. | 
p. . Bor now let us ſee the ſucceſs you boaſt of, nnd for that you tell us, that 
as TS Eta you doubt not but 1 it is © ſo often attained, as abundantly to manifeſt the uſe- 
fulneſs of it.“ You ſpeak here of it, as a thing tried, and ſo knows, that 
- you doubt not. Pray tell us where your moderate, for great ones you acknow- 
ledge to do harm, and to be uſeleſs, penalties ' have been uſed, with ſuch 
' ſucceſs, that we may be paſt doubt too. If you can ſhew no ſuch place, 
do you not vouch experience where you have none? and ſhew a willingneſs 
not to doubt, where you have no aſſurance? In all countries, where any 
force is uſed to bring men to the profeſſion of the national religion, and to 
outward conformity, it is not to be doubted, but that force joining with 
their natural corruption, in bringing them into the way of preferment, 


countenance, 
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countenance, protection, eaſe and impunity, ſhould eaſily draw in alh-the 
looſe and careleſs in matters of religion, which are every where- the far 
greater number: but is it thoſe you count upon, and will you produce them 
as examples of what force has done to make men confider, ſtudy, and em- 
2 brace the true religion? Did the penalties laid on nonconformity make you 
| « conſider, ſo as to ſtudy, be convinced, and embrace the true religion?“ Or 
can you give an inſtance of any one, in whom it produced this effect? If 
you cannot, you will have ſome reaſon to doubt of what you have ſaid, arul 
not to be fo confident that the effect you talk of, is fo often attained. Not 
that 1 deny, but that God may fometimes have made theſe puniſhments the 

_ occaſions to men of ſetting themſelves ſeriouſly on confidering religion, 
and thence they may have come into the national religion upon a real con- 
viction: but the inftances of it I believe to be ſo few, that you will have 

reaſon to remember your-own words, where you ſpeak of ſuch things as, 
« Any way, at any time, upon any perſon, by any accident, may be uſeſulp. 18. 

4 towards the promoting of true religion: if men ſhould thence take occaſion = 
« to apply ſuch things generally, who ſees not, that however they might 
« chance to hit right in ſome few cafes, yet upon the whole matter, they would 
certainly do a great deal more harm than good.” You and I know a country 
wherein, not long fince, greater ſeverities were uſed than you pretend to ap- 
prove of. Were there not, for all that, great numbers of ſeveral profeſſions 
food out, who, by your rule, ought now to have your moderate penalties 
tried upon them? And can you think leſs degrees of force can work, and often, 

as you ſay, prevail, where greater could not? But perhaps they might pre- 

_ vail on many of thoſe to return, who having been brought into the com- 
munion of the church by former penal laws, have now upon the relaxation 
left it again. A manifeſt demonſtration, is it not? That“ their compliance 
« was the fruit of their conviction ; and that the magiſtrate was concerned for 
« their compliance only as the fruit of their conviction :” when they, as ſoon 

as any relaxation of thoſe laws took off the penalties, left again the commu- 
nion of the national church? For the leſſening the number of Conformiſts, 

is, I ſuppoſe, one of thoſe things which you ſay your © eyes cannot but tee at 
« this time;” and which you, with concern, impute to the late relaxation. 
A plain evidence how preſumable it is, even in your own opinion, that thoſe 
who conform, do it upon real conviction. „ 
To conclude, theſe proofs, though I do not pretend to bring as good as 
the thing will admit, will ſerve my turn to ſhew, that force is impertinent; 
ſince by your own confeſſion it has no direct efficacy to convince men, and 
by its being indirect and at a diſtance uſeful, is not at all diſtinguiſhed from 
being barely ſo by accident: ſince you can neither prove it to be intended 
for that end, nor frequently to ſucceed, which are the two marks whereby 
you put a difference between indirect, and at a diſtance, and by accident: 
this, I ſay, is enough to ſhew what the author ſaid, is true, that the uſe 
of force is wholly impertinent. Which, whatever others do, you upon ano- 
ther reaſan, muſt be forced to allow. 3 8 
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Yor profeſs yourſelf of the church of England, and if I may gueſs, are 
ſo far of it, as to have ſubſcribed the XXXIX Articles, which if you have 
done, and aſſented to what you ſubſcribed, you mult neceſſarily allow that 
all torce, uſed for the bringing men to the true religion, 1s © abſolutely im- 
« pertinent ;” for that mult be abiolutely impertinent to be uſed as a means, 


which can e ee nothing at a!! rv the end for which it is uſed. The end. 
here, is to make a man a true ian, that he may be ſaved; and he is then 
and then only, a true Chriſti , id in the way of ſalvation, when he believes, 
and with ſincerity obeys t! +.pel. By the thirteenth article of the church 


of England, you hold, th.i woRKs DONE BEFORE THE GRACE OF CHRIST, 
AND TUE INSPIRATION OP HIS SPIRIT, ARE NOT PLEASING To Gop; 
FOR AS MUCH AS THEY SPRING NOT OF FAITH IN JESUS CHRIST, NEI“ 
THER DO THEY MAKE MEN MEET TO RECEIVE GRACE, OR AS THE 
SCHOOL-AUTHORS SAY, DESERVE GRACE OF CONGRUITY ; YEA RA- 
THER, FOR THAT TUEY ARE NOT DONE As GoD HAS WILLED AND 
COMMANDED THEM TO BE DONE, WE DOUBT NOT BUT THEY HAVE 
THE NATURE OP sts. Now if it be impertinent to uſe force to make a man 
do more than he can, 408 a man can do nothing to procure grace, unleſs fin 
can procure it; and Without grace, a man cannot believe, or live ſo as to be a 


true Chriſtian ; it is certainly wholly impertinent to uſe force to bring a man 


to be truly a Chriſtian. To hear and conſider, is in mens power, you will 
fay, and to that force may be pertinent; I grant to meke men hear, but not 
to make them conſider in your ſenſe, which you tell us, is to © confider fo as 
to embrace; if you mean by embracing any thing but outward Conformi- 
ty: and that according to your article, contributes nothing to the attaining of 
grace; becauſe without grace, your article ſays it is a ſin; and to ee to, 


and outwardly profeſs a religion which a man does not underſtand and heartily 
believe, every one, I think, judges to be a lin, and no fit means to appr 


the grace of God. : 
BuT you tell us, That God denies his grace to none who feriouſly aſk it.” 

If that be ſo, methinks force ſhould moſt properly and pertinently be uſed to 

make men ſeriouſly pray to God for grace. But how, I beſeech you, w: 0 

this ſtand with your thirteenth article? For if you mean by ſeriouſly, f. 

as will make his ſeeking acceptable to God, that cannot be, becauſe i is 


ſuppoſed yet to want grace which alone can make it acceptable: and if his 


alking has the nature of fin, as in the article you do not doubt but it has, 


can you expect that ſinning ſhould procure the grace of God? You will 
1 fear here, without ſome Treat help in a very nice diſtinction from the 


ſchool- authors, be forced EN to renounce your article in the plain ſenſe of 


it, and fo become a Diſſenter from the church of England, or elſe acknow- 
ledge force to be wholly impertinent to the buſineſs of true religion and fal- 


vation. 
ANOTHER reaſon I gave againſt the uſefulneſs of force in matters of religion, 


—- as, Becauſe the magiſtrates of the world, being few of them in the 


right way, not one of ten, take which fide you will, perhaps not one 
of a hundred, being of the true religion it is 8 your indirect way 


© of 
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« of uling force would do a hundred, or at leaſt ten times as much harm 


« as good.“ To which you reply,“ Which would have been to the purpoſe? 27. 


« if you had afſerted that every magiſtrate may uſe force, your indirect va 

« (or any way) to bring men to his own religion, whatever that be. But if 
e you aſſert no ſuch thing, (as no man you think but an atheiſt will aſſert it) 
then this is quite beſide the buſineſs.” I think I have prov ed, that if ma- 
giſtrates of the true religion may uſe force to bring men to their e every 


magiſtrate may uſe force to bring men to his own religion, v. hen he thinks + 


. 4% 
the "true, and then do you look where the atheiſm will light 


In the next paragraph, having quoted theſe following words of mine; 
where I fay, © Under another pretence, you put into the mag a ate's hands 
as much power to force men to his religion, as any the opencit perſecy tors 
« can pretend to. 1 aſk what difference is there between puniſhing them 
„to bring them to maſs, and puniſhing them to bring them to confider 
« thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince 
« them that they ought to go to maſs?” You reply; © A queſtion which 
you ſhall then think yourſelf obliged to anſwer, when [: have produced 
« thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince 
« men that they ought to go to maſs.” But if you had not omitted the 
three or four immediately preceding lines, an art to ferve a good cauſe, which 


puts me in mind of my Pagans and Mahometans, the reader would have 


ſeen that your _y was N at all to my argument. N words were 


theſe, 

60 ESPECIALLY, if you confider. that as the magiltrate will certatily uſe 
«© 1t [force] to force men to hearken to the proper miniſters of his religion, let 
git be what it will; ſo you having ſet no time nor bounds to this con- 


66 ſjideration of arguments 2 and reaſons ſhort of being convinced, you under 


another,“ &c. My argument is to ſhew of what: adventage force, your way 
applied, is like to be to the true religion, ſince it puts as much force into 
the magiſtrate” s hands as the openeſt perſecutors can pretend to, which the 
magiſtrates of wrong perfuaſions may and will uſe as w eli as thoſe of the truc ; 


1 your way ſets no other bounds to cor. lidering ſhort of complying. 


And then I aſk, «„ What difference there is between puniſhing you to bring 


*« you to maſs, or puniſhing you to coniider thoſe reaſons and arg aments 


© which are proper and ſufficient to convince vou that you ought to go to 


"WH 


0 


_ 


reatuns and arguments proper to convince men, that they ought to goto mas . 
for men muſt be puniſhed on till they have to confidered as ro con ly: and 
what difference is there then between puniſhing men to bring then to mall, 


and puniſhing them to make them conſider fo as to go to mals? But though 


[ pretend not to produce any reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to 
_ convince you or all men, that they ought to £0 to maſs; yet do you think 
there are none proper and ſufficient to convince any men! ? And that 5 the 
Fapiits 
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maſs?” To which you reply, That it is a queſtion you fall then think 
yourſelf obliged ro anſwer, when I have produced thoſe reaſons and argus 
« ments that are proper and ſufficient to convince men that they ought to go. 
«® to maſe.” Whereas, the objection is the ſame, whether there be or be not, 
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Papiſts in the world go to maſs without believing it their duty? And who- 
ſoever believes it to be his duty, does it upon reaſons and arguments, proper 
and ſufficient to convince him, though perhaps not to convince another, 
that it is ſo, cr elſe I imagine he would never believe at all. What think 
you of thoſe great numbers of Japaneſes, that reſiſted all ſorts of torments, 
| even to death itſclf, for the Romiſh religion? And had you been in France 
| | ſome years ſince, who knows but the arguments the king of France pro- 
ö 
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duced might have been proper and ſuthcient to have convinced you that you 
ought to go to maſs? I do not by this, think you leſs confident of the truth 
. of 3 your religion, than you profeſs to be. But arguments ſet on with force, 
; OY have a ſtrange efficacy upon human frailty ; and he muſt be well aſſured 
| of his own ſtrength, who can peremptorily affirm, he is ſure he ſhould have | 
ſtood, what above a million of people ſunk under: amongſt which, it is 
great confidence to ſay, there was not one ſo well perſuaded of the truth of 
his religion, as you are of yours; though ſome of them gave great proofs of 
their perſuaſion in their ſufferings for it. But what the neceſſary method of 
force may be able to do, to bring any one, in your ſenſe, to any religion, i. e. 
to an outward profetlion of it, he that thinks himſelf ſecure againſt, muſt 
have a greater atlurance of himſelf, than the weakneſs of decayed and depraved 
nature will well allow. If you have any ſpell againſt the force of arguments, 
driven with penalties and puniſhments, you will do well to teach it the world; 
for it is the hard luck of well meaning people to be often miſled by them, and 
even the confident themſelves have not ſeldom fallen under them, and be- 
trayed their weakneſs. 
To my demanding, if you meant reaſons and arguments proper and ſuff 
« cient to convince men of the truth, why did you not fay ſo?” You reply, 
Mus if it were potlible for any man that reads your anſwer, tothink otherwiſe.” 
Whoever reads that paſſage in your A. p. 5. cannot poſſibly think you meant 
to ſpeak out, and poflibly you found ſome difficulty to add any thing to your 
words, (which are theſe, Force uſed to bring men to conſider reaſons and 
arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them”) that might determine 
their ſenſe, For if you had ſaid, to convince them of truth; "then the ma- 
giſtrate muſt have made laws, and uſed force to make men ſearch after truth 
in general, and that would not have ſerved your turn: if you had ſaid to 
convince them of the truth of the magiſtrate” s religion, that would too mani- 
feſtly have put the power in every magiſtrate's hands, which you tell us, 
none but an atheiſt will ay.” If you had ſaid, to convince them of the 
truth of your religion, that had looked too ridiculous to be owned, though 
it were the thing you meant; and therefore i in this ſtrait, where nothing you 
could ſay, would well fit your purpoſe, you wiſely chuſe to leave the ſenſe 
imperfect, and name nothing they were to be convinced of, but leave it to 
be collected by your reader out of your diſcourſe, rather than add three words 
to make it good grammar, as well as intelligible ſenſe. 
To my ſaying, „That if you pretend it muſt be arguments to convince 
men of the truth, jt would in this caſe do you little ſervice ; becauſe the 
„mals in 1 France is as much ſuppoſed the truth, as the liturg ey here.” Lou 


rep! y. 
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it is the truth, for otherwiſe this reaſon of mine is none at all.” If, in my opi- 
nion, the ſuppoſition of truth authorizes the magiſtrate to uſe the ſame means 


to bring men to it, as if it were true, my argument will hold good, without 


taking all to be true which ſome men ſuppoſe true. According to this an- 
| {wer of yours, to ſuppoſe or believe his religion the true, is not enough to 
authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force ; he muſt know, 1. e. be infallibly cer- 
tain, that his is the true religion. We wull for once ſuppoſe you our magiſ- 
trate, with force promoting our national religion. I will not aſk you, whe- 


ther you know that all required of conformiſts, is neceſſary to ſalvation: 


but will ſuppoſe one of my Pagans aſking you, whether you know Chriſ- 
tianity to be the true religion? If you ſay, Yes, he will aſk you how you 
know it? and no doubt, but you will give the anſwer, whereby our Savidur 
proved his miſſion, John v. 35. that the works which our Saviour did, 
« bear witneſs of him, that the Father ſent him.” The miracles that Chriſt 
did, are a proof of his being ſent from God, and fo his religion the true 


religion. But then you will be aſked again, whether you know that he 


| did thoſe miracles, as well as thoſe who ſaw them done ? If you anſwer, 


Ves; then it is plain that miracles are not yet withdrawn, but do ſtill ac- 


company the Chriſtian religion with all the efficacy and evidence, that they 


had upon the eye- witneſſes of them; and then upon your own grounds, 
there will be no neceiſity of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, miracles ſtill ſupply- 


ing the want of it. If you anſwer, that matter of fact done out of your 
fight, at ſuch a diſtance of time and place, cannot be known to you as cer- 
tainly, as it was to the eye witneſſes of it, but that you upon very good 
grounds firmly believe it; you are then come to believing, that yours is the 
true religion, and if that be ſufficient to authorize you to uſe force, it will 
authorize any other magiſtrate of any other religion to ule force alſo. For 


whoever believes any thing, takes it to be true, and as he thinks upon good 


grounds; and thoſe often who believe on the weakeſt grounds, have the 
ſtrongeſt confidence: and thus all magiſtrates who believe their reli- 
gion to be true, will be obliged to uſe force to promote it, as if it were the 
1 „ : „ . EE | 


To my ſaying that the uſefulneſs of force your way applied, amounts to 


no more but this, that it is not impoſſible but that it may be uſeful. You 


reply, „ leave it to be judged by what has been ſaid; and J leave it & you ibid. 
yourſelf to judge: only, that you may not forget, I ſhall here remind you _ 


in ſhort of ſome of the reaſons J have to fay ſo: 1. You grant that force has 


no direct efficacy to bring men to embrace the truth. 2. You diſtinguiſh the 


indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs of your force, from that which is barely 
by accident; by theſe two marks, viz. Firſt, That puniſhment on diffen- 
ters for nonconformity, is, by thoſe that uſe it, intended to make men con- 


| ſider : and Secondly, That your moderate puniſhments, by experience, are 
found often ſucceſsful; and your having neither of theſe marks, it muſt be 


concluded to be uſeful only by accident: and ſuch an ulctulneſs, as I faid, 


« One cannot deny, to auricular confeſſion, doing of penance, going pil- L. II. p.35;. 
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reply,“ So that it ſeems, that in my opinion, whatſoever is ſuppoſed the truth, F. 28. 
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. 


As if it were pothble for any man chat reads your anſwer, to think otherwiſe.” 


hikes: ſenſe, For if you had ſaid, to convince them of truth; Then the ma- 


none but an atheiſt will ay.” If you had ſaid, to convince them of the 
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Papiſts! in the world go to maſs coat believing it their duty? And who- 
ſoever believes it to be his duty, does it upon reaſons and arguments, proper 
and ſufficient to convince him, though perhaps not to convince another, 

| that it is fo, cr elle I imagine he would never believe at all. What think 
you of thoſe great numbers of Japaneſes, that reſiſted all ſorts of torments, 
even to death itſelf, for the Romiſh religion? And had you been in France 
ſome years fince, who knows but the arguments the king of France pro- 
| duced might have been proper and ſuthcient to have convinced you that you 
ought to go to maſs? I do not by this, think you leſs confident of the truth 
of 3 your religion, than you profeſs to be. But arguments ſet on with force, 
have a ſtrange efficacy pon human frailty ; and he muſt be well aſſured 

of his own ſtrength, who can peremptorily affirm, he is ſure he ſhould have 
ſtood, what above a million of people ſunk under: amongſt which, it is 
great confidence to ſay, there was not one ſo. well perſuaded of the truth of 


his religion, as you are of yours; though ſome of them gave great proofs of 


their perſuaſion in their ſufferings for it. But what the neceſſary method of 
force may be able to do, to bring any one, in your ſenſe, to any religion, i. e. 
to an outward profeilion of it, he that thinks himſelf ſecure againſt, muſt 
have a greater aflurance of himſelf, than the weakneſs of decayed and depraved 
nature will well allow. If you have any ſpell againſt the force of arguments, 
driven with penalties and puniſhments, you will do well to teach it the world; 
for it is the hard luck of well meaning people to be often miſled by them, and 
even the confident themſelves have not ſeldom fallen under them, and be- 
trayed their weakneſs. 5 

Jo my demanding, if you meant. PH and arguments proper and ſuffi- 
« cient to convince men of the truth, why did you not ſay ſo?” You re ly, 


Whoever reads that paſſage in your A. p. 5. cannot poſſibly think you meant 
to ſpeak out, and poſſibly you found ſome difliculty to add any thing to your 
words, (which are theſe, «© Force uſed to bring men to conſider reaſons and 
arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them”) that might determine 


giſtrate muſt have made laws, and uſed force to make men ſearch after truth 
in general, and that would not have ſerved your turn: if you had faid to 

' convince them of the truth of the magiſtrate's religion, that would too mani- 
feſtly have put the power in every magiſtrate's hands, which you tell us, 


truth of your religion, that had looked too ridiculous to be owned, though 
it were the thing you meant; and therefore in this ſtrait, where nothing you 
could ſay, would well fit your purpoſe, you wiſely chuſe to leave the ſenſe 
imperfect, and name nothing they were to be convinced of, but leave it to 
be collected by your reader out of your diſcourſe, rather than add three words 
to make it good grammar, as well as intelligible ſenſe. 

To my ſaying, “ That if you pretend it muſt be arguments to convince 
men of the truth, it would in this caſe do you little ſervice ; becauſe the 
mals in France is as much ſuppoſed the truth, as the liturgr here. Lou 


reply, 
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reply.“ So that it ſeems, that in my opinion, whatſoever is ſuppoſed the truth; 


it is the truth, for otherwiſe this reaſon of mine is none at all.” If, in my opi- 
nion, the ſuppoſition of truth authorizes the magiſtrate to uſe the fame means 
to bring men to it, as if it were true, my argument will hold good, without 
taking all to be true which ſome men ſuppoſe true. According to this an- 
ſwer of yours, to ſuppoſe or believe his religion the true, is not enough to 
authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force ; he muſt know, 1. e. be infallibly cer- 
tain, that his is the true religion. We will for once ſuppoſe you our magiſ- 
trate, with force promoting our national religion. I will not aſk you, whe- 
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ther you know that all required of conformiſts, is neceſſary to ſalvation : 
but will ſuppoſe one of my Pagans aſking you, whether you know Chriſ- 


tianity to be the true religion? If you ſay, Yes, he will aſk you how you 


know it? and no doubt, but you will give the anſwer, whereby our Savidur 


proved his miſſion, John v. 35. that the works which our Saviour did, 
« bear witneſs of him, that the Father ſent him.” The miracles that Chriſt 


did, are a proof of his being ſent from God, and fo his religion the true 


religion. But then you will be aſked again, whether you know that he 
did thoſe miracles, as well as thoſe who ſaw them done? If you anſwer, 
Les; then it is plain that miracles are not yet withdrawn, but do ſtill ac- 


company the Chriſtian religion with all the efficacy and evidence, that they 


had upon the eye-witneſſes of them; and then upon your own grounds, 


there will be no neceſſity of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, miracles ſtill ſupply- 


ing the want of it. If you anſwer, that matter of fact done out of your 


fight, at ſuch a diſtance of time and place, cannot be known to you as cer- 


tainly, as it was to the eye witnefſes of it, but that you upon very good 


grounds firmly believe it; you are then come to believing, that yours is the 
true religion, and if that be ſufficient to authorize you to uſe force, it will 
authorize any other magiſtrate of any other religion to ule force alſo. For 
| Whoever believes any thing, takes it to be true, and as he thinks upon good 
grounds; and thoſe often who believe on the weakeſt grounds, have the 


itrongeſt confidence : and thus all magiſtrates who believe their reli- 


gion to be true, will be obliged to ule force to promote it, as if it were the 
%%%%%%dÜÜ.w„w 9 F ng og do 
To my faying that the uſefulneſs of force your way applied, amounts to 


no more but this, that it is not impoſſible but that it may be uſeful, You 
reply, © I leave it to be judged by what has been ſaid; and I leave it to you bid. 


yourſelf to judge: only, that you may not forget, I ſhall here remind you 


in ſhort of ſome of the reaſons 1 have to ſay ſo: 1. You grant that force has 


no direct efficacy to bring men to embrace the truth. 2. You diſtinguiſh the 


indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs of your force, from that which is barely 
by accident; by theſe two marks, viz. Firſt, That puniſhment on diſſen- 
ters for nonconformity, is, by thoſe that uſe it, intended to make men con- 
ſider : and Secondly, That your moderate puniſhments, by experience, are 
found often ſucceſsful ; and your having neither of theſe marks, it muſt be 
concluded to be uſeful only by accident: and ſuch an uſefulneſs, as I ſaid, 


„One cannot deny, to auricular confeſſion, doing of penance, going pil- L. II. p.z 
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28. 


uſe them; though it cannot be denied but they may have ſome of your 
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ce grimages to ſaints, and what not? Vet our church does not think fit to 


« jndire&t and at a diſtance uſefulneſs ; that is, perhaps may do ſome ſervice 


indirectly, and by accident.” If the intention of thoſe that uſe them, and 


the ucceſs they will tell you they find in the uſe of them, be a proof of doing 


ſervice more than by accident; that cannot be denied to them more than to 


penalties, your way applied. To which, let me add, that the niceneſs and 
difficulty there is, to hit that juſt degree of force, which according to your 


hypotheſis, muſt be neither ſo much as to do harm, nor fo little as to be in- 


effectual; for you n cannot determine it; makes its uſefulneſs yet more 


uncertain and accidental. And after all, let its efficacy to work upon mens 


minds be what it will, great or little, it being ſure to be employed ten, or 
poſſibly, a hundred times to bring men to error, for once that it is employed 
to bring men to the truth; and where it chances to be employed, on the ſide 


of truth, it being liable to make a hundred, or perhaps a thouſand outward 


conformiſts, for one true and ſincere convert; 1 leave 1 it alſo to be Judged what 
uſefulneſs it is like to be of. - 


To ſhew the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, 1 faid, « Where the 


„ Jaw puniſhed diſſenters without telling them it is to make them conſider, 
« they may through ignorance and overſight neglect to do it.“ Your anſwer 
is, © But where the law provides ſufficient means of inſtruction for all, as 
4 well as puniſhment for diſſenters, it is ſo plain to all concerned, that the 
« puniſhment is intended to make them conſider, that you ſee no danger of 
«© mens neglecting to do it, through ignorance or overſight.” I hope you 
mean by conſider, fo to conſider as not only to embrace in an outward pro- 
feſſion, for then all you ſay is but a poor fallacy, for ſuch a conſidering amounts 
to no more but bare outward conformity; but fo to conſider, ſtudy and ex- 
amine matters of religion, as really to embrace, what one is convinced to be 
the true, with faith and obedience. If it be fo plain and eaſy to underſtand, 
that a law, that ſpeaks nothing of it, ſhould yet be intended to make men 
_ conſider, ſearch and ſtudy, to find out the truth that muſt ſave them; I with 


o 


you had ſhewed us this plainneſs. For I confefs many of all degrees, that I 


farmers, maid-ſervants, and day-Jabourers, who have quicker underſtandings, 


and reaſon better about the intention of the law, for theſe as well as others are 
concerned. If you have not, it is to be feared, your ſaying © it is ſo plain, 
that you ſee no danger of mens neglecting to do it, through ignorance or 


« overſight,” is more for its rn your Pepe than from any Winzern 


you have that it is ſo. 


WurN you will enquire into this matter, you will, I . find the people 


have purpoſely aſked about it, did not ever fee, or ſo much as dream, that 
the act of uniformity, or againſt conventicles, or the penalties in either of 
them, were ever intended to make men ſeriouſly ſtudy religion, and make it 
their buſmeſs to find the truth which muſt ſave them; but barely to make men 
conform. But perhaps you have met with handicrafts- men, and country- 


ſo ignorant amidſt that great plainneſs you ſpeak of, that not one of twenty 


of any degree, amongſt the conformiſts or nonconformiſts, ever underſtood 


the 
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the penalty of twelve pence a Sunday, or any other of our penal laws againſt 
nonconformity, to be intended to ſet men upon ſtudying the true religion, 
and impartially examining what is neceſſary to falvation. And if you would, 
come to Hudibras's deciſion, I believe he would have a good wager of it, who 
ſhould give you a guinea for each one who had thought fo, and receive but a 
lhilling for every one who had not. Indeed you do not ſay, it is plain every- 
where, but only where the law provides ſufficient means of inſtruction for 
„all, as well as puniſhments for diſſenters.” From whence, I think it will 
follow, that that contributes nothing to make it plain, or elſe that the law 
has not provided ſufficient means of inſtruction in England, where fo very 
few find this to be fo plain. If by this ſufficient proviſion of means of in- 
ſtruction for all, you mean perſons maintained at the publick charge to 
preach and officiate in the publick exerciſe of the national religion ; I ſup- 
poſe you needed not this reſtriction, there being few places which have an 
eſtabliſhed national religion, where there is not ſuch means of inſtruction 
provided ; if you intend any other means of inſtruction, I know none the law 
has provided in England but the XXXIX Articles, the Liturgy, and the 
| Scripture; and how either of them by itſelf, or - theſe altogether, with a 
national clergy, make it plain, that the penalties laid on nonconformity, are 
intended to make men conſider, ſtudy, and impartially examine matters of 
religion, you would do well to ſhew. For magiſtrates uſually know, and 
therefore make their laws accordingly, that the people ſeldom carry either 
their interpretation or practice beyond what the expreſs letter of the law 
requires of them. You would do well alſo to thew, that a ſufficient pro- 
viſion. of means of inſtruction, cannot but be underſtood to require an ef- 
fectual uſe of them, which the law that makes that proviſion ſays nothing 
of. But on the contrary, contents itſelf with ſomething very ſhort of it: 
for conformity or coming to church, is at leaſt as far from conſidering, ſtudy- 
ing, and impartially examining matters of religion, ſo as to embrace the truth 
upon conviction. and with an obedient heart; as being preſent at a diſcourſe 
concerning mathematicks, and ſtudying mathematicks, ſo as to become a 
knowing mathematician, are different one from the other. 5 „ 
PEOPLE generally think they have done their duties abundantly, if they 
have been at church, whether they mind any thing done there or no: this 
they call ſerving of God, as if it were their whole duty; ſo backward are 
they to underſtand more, though it be plain the law of God expreſly re- 
quires more, But that they have fully ſatisfied the law of the land, nobody 
doubts; nor is it eaſy to an{wer what was replied to me on this occaſion, viz. 
If the magiſtrate intended any thing more in thoſe laws but conformity, would 
he not have ſaid it? To which let me add, if the magiſtrate intended con- 
formity as the fruit of conviction, would he not have taken ſome care to have 
them inſtructed before they conformed, and examined when they did? But-it 
is preſumable their ignorance, corruption and luſts, all drop off in the church- 
porch, and that they become perfectly good Chriſtians as ſoon as they have 
taken their ſeats in the church. 7 „ 11 Ine 
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"IF there be any whom your example or writing hath ſpite with acute- 
neſs enough to find out this; I ſuſpe& the vulgar who have ſcarce time and 
thought enough to make iterenlce from the law, which ſcarce one of ten 
of them ever ſo much as reads, or perhaps underſtands when read; are ſtill, 
and will be ignorant of it: and thoſe who have the time and abilities to ar- 
gue about it, will find reaſon to think that thoſe penalties were not intend- 


ed to make men examine the doctrine and ceremonies of religion; fince thoſe 


who ſhould examine, are prohibited by thoſe very laws, to follow their own 


judgments, which is the very end and uſe of examination, if they at all differ 


from the religion eſtabliſhed by law. Nor can it appear fo © plain to all con. 


« cerned, that the puniſhment is intended to make them conſider and examine, 


when they ſee the puniſhments you ſay are to make people confider, ſpare thoſe 
who conſider and examine matters of religion, as little a8 any of the moſt 1 ig- 


norant and careleſs diſſenters. 
To my ſaying, © Some diſſenters may have conſidered already, and then 


force employed upon them muſt needs be uſeleſs; unleſs you can think it 


* uſeful to puniſh a man to make him do that which he has done already.” 


You reply, No man who rejects truth neceſſary to his ſalvation, has con- 
« ſidered already as he ought to conſider.” The words © as he ought,” are not, 


as I take it in the queſtion : and fo 3 anſwer is, No man who rejects the 


truth neceſſary to his ſalvation, 


ath conſidered, ſtudied or examined mat- 
« ters of religion.” But we will let that go: and yet with that allowance, 


your anſwer will be nothing to the purpoſe, unleſs you will dare to ſay, that 
all diffenters reject truth neceflary to ſalvation. For without that ſuppoſition, 


this alldifſenters reject truth neceſſary to ſalvation, the argument and anſwer wilt 


40 


16 


CC: 


ſtand thus. It may be uſeleſs to puniſh all difſenters to make them conſider, 
becauſe ſome of them may have conſidered already. To which, the anſwer 
is, Yes, ſome of them may have conſidered already, but thoſe who reject truth 


= neceſfary to the ſalvation, have not confidered as they ought. 


I $A1D, “The greateſt part of mankind, being not able to Wee betwixt 
« truth and falſhood, that depends upon long and many proofs, and remote 


3 


« conſequences ; nor having ability enough to diſcover the falſe grounds, 
« and reſiſt the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men verſed in 


controverſies; are ſo much more expoſed, by the force, which is uſed to 
make them hearken to the information and inſtruction of men appointed 
to it by the magiſtrate, or. thoſe of his religion, to be led into falſhood 
and error, than they are likely this way to be brought to embrace the truth 
which muſt ſave them; by how much the national religions of the world 
are, beyond compariſon, more of them falſe or erroneous, than ſuch as 
have God for their author, and truth for their ſtandard.” You reply, It 

the firſt part of this be true, then an infallible guide, and implicit faith, are 


«c 
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more neceſſary than ever you thought them.” Whether you conclude from 
thence or no, that then there will be a neceſſity of an infallible guide, and 


an implicit faith, it is nevertheleſs true, that the greateſt part of men are un- 


able to diſcern, as] ſaid, between truth and falſhood depending, upon long and 


many proofs, &c. But whether that will make an infallible guide neceſſary 
_—— 
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or no, impoſition in matters of religion certainly will: ſince there can be nothing 


more abſurd imaginable, than that a man ſhould take upon him to impole 
on others in matters of their eternal concernment, without being, or ſo much 


as pretending to be, infallible : for colour it with the name of confidering, as 


much as you pleaſe, as long as it is to make men conſider as they ought, 
and conſidering as they ought, is ſo to conſider, as to embrace; the uſing of 
force to make men conſider, and the uſing of force to make them embrace 
any doctrine or opinion, is the ſame thing : and to ſhew a difference betwixt 


impoſing an opinion, and uſing force to make it be embraced, would require 
ſuch a piece of ſubtilty, as I heard lately from a learned man out of the pul- 


pit, who told us, that though two things, he named, were all one, yet for 
diſtinction's fake he would divide them. Your reaſon for the neceſſity of an 
infallible guide, is,“ For if the greateſt part of mankind be not able to 
« diſcern betwixt truth and falſhood, in matters concerning their ſalvation 
„ (as I muft mean if I ſpeak to the purpole) their condition mult needs be 
« very hazardous, if they have not ſome guide or judge, to whoſe determina- 
tion and direction they may ſecurely reſign themſelves.“ And therefore 
they mult reſign themſelves to the determination and direction of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, or be puniſhed. Here it is like you will have ſomething again to 


tay to my modeſty and conſcience, for imputing to you what you no where 


tay. I grant it, in direct words, but in effect, as plainly as may be, The 


- magiſtrate may impoſe ſound creeds and decent ceremonies, i. e. ſuch as he 


thinks fit, for what is ſound and decent he I hope mult be judge; and if he 
be judge of what is ſound and decent, it amounts to no more but what hs 
thinks fit: and if it be not what he thinks fit, why is one ceremony preferred 
to another? Why one doctrine of the Scripture put into the Creed and Ar- 
ticles, and another as found left out? They are truths neceſſary to ſalvation. 
We ſhall ſee that in good time : here only I aſk, does the magiſtrate only 
believe them to be truths and ceremunies neceſſary to ſalvation, or does he 


certainly know them to be ſo? If you ſay he only believes them to be ſo, and- 


that that is enough to authorize him to impoſe them, you, by your own con- 


fefſion, authorize magiſtrates to impoſe what they think neceſſary for the ſal- 


vation of their ſubjects ſouls; and fo the king of France did what he was obliged 


to, when he ſaid he would have all his ſubjects ſaved, and ſo fell to dragooning. 


Is you fay the magiſtrate certainly knows them to be neceſſary to falva- 
tion, we are luckily come to an infallible guide, Well then, the ſound creeds 


are agreed on; the confeſſion and liturgy are framed ; the ceremonies pitched: 


on; and the terms of communion thus ſet up, you have religion eſtabliſhed 
by law: and what now is the ſubject to do? He is to conform. No; he 


muſt firſt conſider. Who bids him confider ? No body, he may, if he 


pleaſes, but the law ſays nothing to him of it: conſider or not conſider, if 
he conforms, it is well, and he is approved of, and admitted. He does con- 
ſider the beſt he can, but finds ſome things he does not underſtand, other 
things he cannot believe, aſſent or conſent to. What now is to be done with 
him ? He muſt either be puniſhed on, or reſign himſelf up to the determi- 
nation and direction of the civil magiſtrate ; which till you can find a better 

— — | name 
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Think vou of St. Athanaſius's creed? Is the ſenſe of that ſo obvious and: ex- 


poſed to every one who ſeeks it, which ſo many learned men have explained 
Jo different ways, 


propoſitions, they do not at all underſtand. 


with a country pariſh, you muſt needs have a ſtrange opinion of them, if 
you think all the p owmen and milkmaids at church, underſtocd all' the 
propoſitions in Athanaſius's creed; it is more, truly, than I ſhould be apt to 


think of ny, one of them, and It! I cannot hence believe myſelf au- 
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name for it, we. will call implicit faith, And thus. you band vrovidet: a re. 


: medy for the hazardous condition of weak underſtandings, it that which you 


ſuppoſe neceſſary in the caſe, viz. an infallible guide and implicit faith, 1 in 
matters concerning mens ſalvation. 
Bur you tay, For your part, you know of no ſuch guide of God's ap- 
pointing.” Leet that be your rule, and the magiſtrate with his coactive power, 
will be left out too. You think there is no need of any ſuch; becauſe not- 
withſtanding the long and many proofs and remote conſequences, the falſe 
grounds, and the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men verſed in 
controv crfies, © with which I (as well as thoſe of the Roman communion) en- 
% avour to amuſe you; through the goodneſs of God the truth which is ne- 
ceſlary to ſalvation, lies ſo obvious and expoſed to all that fincerely and di- 
ligently feek it, that no ſuch perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the knowledge 
Of -It.-” This then is your anſwer, that * truths neceſſary to ſalvation are ob- 
** vtous;” ſo that thoſe who ſeek them ſincerely and diligently, are not in dan- 
ger to be miſled or expoſed i in thoſe to error, by the weakneſs of their under- 
itandings. This will be a good anſwer to what I objected from the danger 


6 


moſt are in to be led into error, by the magiſtrate's adding force to the argu- 


ments for their national eſtabliſhed religions; when you have ſhewn that no- 


_ thing is wont to be impoſcd in national religions, but what is neceffary to ſal- 


vation; or which will a little better accommodate your hypotheſis, when you 


can ew that nothing is impoſed, or required for communion with the church 
of England, but what i is neceſſary to falvation ; and conſequently, is very eaſy 


and obvious to be known, and diſtinguiſhed from falſhood. And indeed, be- 
ſides what you ſay here, upon your! by potheſis, that force is lawful only becauſe | 


it is neceſſary to bring men to ſalvation, it cannot be lawful to uſe it, to bring 


men to any thing, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. For if the 
lawfulneſs of force be on] 


v from the need men have of it to bring them to 

ſalvation, it cannot lawfully be uſed, to bring men to that which they do 
not need, or is not neceſſar 'y to their ſalvation; for in ſuch an application 
of it, it is not needful to their ſalvation. Can you therefore ſay, that thefe is 


nothing required to be believed and profeſſed 1 in the church of England, but 


what lies « ſo obvious and expoſed to all that ſincerely and diligently ſeek it, 
o ſuch perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the knowledge of it; What 


end which yet a great many profeſs they cannot underſtand? 
Or is it neceſſary to your or my falvation, that you or I ſhould believe and 
pronounce all thoſe damned who do not belieye that creed, i. e. every pro- 


poſition in it? which I fear would extend to not a few of the Vat of 
England, unleſs we can think that people believe, i. e. aſſent to the truth of 


If ever you were acquainted 


thorized 
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thorized to judge or pronounce them all damned: it is too bold an in- 
trenching on the prerogative of the Almighty ; to their own maſter they 
and or Fallin bus lend 8 e mary.” e 

Tux doctrine of original ſin, is that which is profeſſed and muft be 


owned by the members of the church of England, as is evident from the 


XXXIX Articles, and ſeveral paſſages in the Liturgy : and yet I aſk you, 
whether this be“ ſo obvious and expoſed to all that diligently and fincere] 


« ſeek the truth,” that one who is in the communion of the church of Eng- 


land, ſincerely ſeeking the truth, may not raiſe to himſelf ſuch difficulties con- 
cerning the doctrine of original fin, as may puzzle him though he be a man of 


ſtudy; and whether he may not puſh his enquiries ſo far, as to be ſtaggered in 


his opinion? 3 5 
Ir you grant me this, as I am apt to think you will, then I enquire whe- 


ther it be not true, notwithſtanding what you ſay concerning the plainneis 
and obviouſneſs of truths neceflary to ſalvation, that a great part of mankind 


may not be able to diſcern between truth and falthood, in feveral points, 
which are thought ſo far to concern their ſalvation, as to be made necc! ary 
parts of the national religion ? 3 


Irx you ſay it may be fo, then I have nothing further to enquire ; but ſhall 


only adviſe you not to be fo ſevere hereafter in your cenſure of Mr. Reynolds, 
as you are, where you tell me, that“ famous inſtance I give of the two Rey- 
„ nolds is not of any moment to prove the contrary ; unleſs I can undertake, 


| © that he that erred was as ſincere in his enquiry after that truth, as I ſuppoſe. 


„ him able to examine and judge.” 


| You will, I ſuppoſe, be more charitable another time, when you have con- 
ſidered, that neither ſincerity, nor freedom from error, even in the eſtabliſhed. 
_ doctrines of their own church, is the privilege of thoſe who join themſelves 
in outward profeſſion to any national church whatſoever. And it is not im- 


_ poſſible, that one who has ſubſcribed the XXXIX Articles, may yet make 

it a queſtion, + Whether it may be truly ſaid that God imputes the frtt fin of 
Adam to his poſterity ? &c. But we are apt to be fo fond of our own opi- 
nions, and almoſt infallibility, that we will not allow them to be ſincere, who 
quit our communion; whillt at the fame time we tell the world, it is pre- 


ſumable, that all who embrace it do it ſincerely, and upon conviction; 


though we cannot but know many of them to be but loote, inconſide rate, 


and ignorant people. This is all the reaſon you have, when you ſpeak of 
the Reynolds, to ſuſpect one of the brothers more than the other: and to 

think that Mr. Chillingworth had not as much ſincerity when he quitted; s 

when he returned to the church of England, is a partiality, which nothing 


can juſtify without pretending to infallibility. 


6 * 


« ſo upon juſt and ſufficient grounds, you tell us, the ſtrong probability of its 
66 


„ temper of mankind, apt to be wrought upon by the method you ſpeak of, 
«and upon the indiſputable atteſtation of experience.” "The conſideration of 
human nature, and the general temper of mankind, will teach one this, that 


men 


To ſhe w that you do not fancy your force to be uſeſul, but that you“ judge P. 34. 


ſucceſs is grounded upon the conſideration of human nature, and the general. 
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men are apt, in things within their power, to be wrought upon by force, and 
the more wrought upon, the greater the force or puniſhments are: ſo that 
where moderate penalties will not work, great ſeverities will. Which conſi— 
deration of human nature, if it be a juſt ground to judge any force 
icful, will J fear neceſſarily carry you, in your judgment, to ſeverities 
b-yond the moderate penalties, fo often menttoned in your ſyſtem, upon 
a ſtrong probability of the ſucceſs of greater puniſhments, where leſs would 
not prevail. : „ e Bo 1 875 

Bor if to conſider ſo as you require, 1. e. ſo as to embrace, and believe, be 


not in their power, then no force at all, great or little, is or can be uſeful. 


You muſt therefore, conſider it which way you will, either renounce ali 


force as uſeful, or pull off your maſk, and own all the ſeverities of the crueleſt 


perſecutors. ; 55 
Tur other reafon of your judging force to be uſeful, you ſay, is grounded 
on the indiſputable atteſtation of experience. Pray tell us where you have this 
atteſtation of experience for your moderate, which is the only uſeful], force: 
name the country where true religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been nationally 
received, and eſtabliſhed by moderate penal laws, that the obſerving perſons you 


appeal to, may know where to employ their obſervation : tell us how long it | 


was tried, and what was the ſucceſs of it? And where there has been the re- 


laxation of ſuch moderate penal laws, the fruits whereof have continually been 
epicuriſm and atheiſm? Till you do this, I fear, that all the world will 


think, there is a more indiſputable atteſtation of experience for the ſucceſs of 
dragooning, and the ſeverities you condemn, than of your moderate method; 
which we ſhall compare with the king of France's, and fee which is moſt _ 
ſucceſsful in making profelytes to church conformity, for yours as well as 
his reach no further than that, when you produce your examples: the con- 
ident talk whereof, is good to countenance a caule, though experience there 


be none in the caſe. 


Bur you © appeal, you fay, to all obſerving perſons, whether wherever true 
« religion or ſound Chriſtianity have been nationally received and eſtabliſhed 
„by moderate penal laws, it has not always viſibly loſt ground by the relax- 
« ation of thoſe laws?“ True or falſe religions, ſound or unſound Chriſtianity, 


wherever eſtabliſhed into national religions by penal laws, always have loſt, and 


always will loſe ground, i. e. loſe ſeveral of their conforming profeſſors upon 


the relaxation of thoſe laws. But this concerns not the true, more than 
other religions, nor is any prejudice to it; but only ſhews that many are, 
by the penalties of the law, kept in the communion of the national religion, 


who are not really convinced or perſuaded of it: and therefore, as ſoon as 
| liberty is given, they own the diſlike they had many of them before, and 


ont of perſuaſion, curioſity, &c. ſeek out and betake themfclves to ſome other 


profeſſion. This need not ſtartle the magiſtrates of any religion, much leſs 


| thole of the true, ſince they will be ſure to retain thoſe, who more mind their 


ſecular intereſt than the truth of religion, who are every where the greater 


number, by the advantages of countenance and preferment : and if it be the 


ave | 
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true religion, they will retain thoſe alſo, who are in earneſt of it, by the ſtronger 
tie of conſcience and conviction, 1 

You go on,“ Whether ſects and hereſies (even the wildeſt and moſt abſurd, P. 33. 
& and even epicuriſmand atheiſm) have not continually thereupon ſpread them- 


| 4 ſelves, and whether the very life of Chriſtianity has not ſenſibly decayed, 
3 « as well as the number of ſound profeſſors of it been daily leſſened upon it?“ 
* As to atheiſm and epicuriſm, whether they more ſpread under Toleration, or 


national religions, eſtabliſhed by moderate penal laws; when you ſhew us the 
countries where fair trial hath been made of both, that ve may compare them 
together, we ſhall better be able to judge. EL 
„ EpICURISM and atheiſm, ſay you, are found conſtantly to ſpread them 
« upon the relaxation of moderate penal laws.” We will ſuppoſe your hiſtory 
to be full of inſtances of ſuch relaxations, which you will in good time com- 
municate to the world, that wants this afliſtance from your obſervation. 
But were this to be juſtified out of hiſtory, yet would it not be any argu- 
ment againſt Toleration ; unleſs your hiſtory can furniſh you with a new 
fort of religion founded in atheiſm. However, you do well to charge the 
ſpreading of atheiſm upon Toleration in matters of religion, as an argument 
againſt thoſe who deny atheiſm, which takes away all religion, to have any 
right to Toleration at all. But perhaps, as is uſual for thoſe who think all 
the world ſhould ſee with their eyes, and receive their ſyſtems for unqueſtion- 
able verities, zeal for your own way makes you call all atheiſm, that agrees 
not with it. That which makes me doubt of this, are theſe following words; 
«« Not to ſpeak of what at this time our eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giving P 
« offence: though I hope it will be none to any that have a juſt concern for 
« truth and piety, to take notice of the books and pamphlets which now fly 
ſo thick about this kingdom, manifeſtly tending to the multiplying of ſects 
and diviſions, and even to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in religion amongſt 
us. In which number, you ſay, you ſhall not much need my pardon, if 
you reckon the Firſt and Second Letter concerning Toleration.” Wherein, by _ 
a broad infinuation, you impute the ſpreading of atheiſm amongſt us, to the late 
relaxation made in favour of proteſtant diſſenters : and yet all that you can take 
notice of as a proof of this, is“ the books and pamphlets which now fly fo 
thick about this kingdom, manifeſtly tending to the multiplying of ſects and 
« diviſions, and even to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in religion amongſt us; 
and for inftance, you name the Firſt and Second Letter concerning Toleration. 
If one may gueſs at the others by theſe, the atheiſm and ſcepticiſm you accuſe 
them of will have but little more in it, than an oppoſition to your hypotheſis ; | 
on which, the whole buſineſs of religion muſt fo turn, that whatever agrees 
not with your ſyſtem, mutt preſently, by interpretation, be concluded to tend 
to the promoting of atheiſm or ſcepticiſm in religion. For I challenge you to 
ſhew in either of thoſe two Letters you mention, one word tending to epicu- 
riſm, atheiſm, or ſcepticiſm in religion. TTT 
Bor, Sir, againſt the next time you are to give an account of books and 
pamphlets tending to the promoting ſcepticiſm in religion amongſt us, I ſhall 
mind you of the ©. Third Letter concerning Toleration, to be added to the ca- 
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talogue, w which aſſerting and building upon this, that * true religion, may 

« be known by thoſe who profeſs it, to be the only true religion,” does not 
a little towards betraying the Chriſtian religion to ſcepticxs. For what grea- 
ter advantage can be given them, than to teach, that one may know the true 
religion? thereby putting into their hands a right to demand it to be demon- 
ſtrated to them, that the Chriſtian religion is true, and bringing on the pro- 
feſſors of it a neceſſity of doing it. I have heard it complained of as one 


great artifice of ſcepticks, to require demonſtrations where they neither could 


be had, nor were neceſſary. But if the true religion may be known to men 


to be fo, a ſceptick may require, and you cannot blame him if he does not 
receive your religion, upon the ſtrongeſt probable e without de- 


monſtration. 
Ay if one ſhould demand of you demonſtration of the truths of your re- 


ligion, which I beſeech you, would you do, either renounce your aſſertion, 
that it may be known to be true, or elle undertake to demonſtrate it to 


him? 
AND as for the decay of the very life and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and the 


| ſpreading of epicuriſm amongſt us: I aſk, what can more tend to the pro- 


moting of them than this doctrine, which is to be found in the ſame Letter, 
viz. That it is- preſumable that thoſe who conform, do it upon reaſon and. 
conviction ? When you can inſtance in any thing ſo much tending to the pro- 
moting of ſcepticiſm in religion and epicuriſm, in the Firſt or Second Letter 


concerning Toleration, we ſhall have reaſon to think ou: have ſome 9 


for what you ſay: 
As to epicuriſm, the ſpreading whereof you likewiſe impute to the relax- 


ation of your moderate penal laws; that ſo far as it is diſtin& from atheiſm, 1. 
think regards mens lives more than their religions, i. e. ſpeculative opinions. 


in religion and ways of worſhip, which is what we mean by religion, as con- 


cerned in Toleration. And for the toleration of corrupt manners, and the 


debaucheries of life, neither our author nor I do plead for it; but ſay it is. 


properly the magiſtrate's buſineſs, by puniſhments to reſtrain and ſuppreſs 
them. I do not therefore blame your zeal againſt atheiſm and epicuriſm ; 
but you diſcover a great zeal againſt ſomething elſe, in charging them on 
Toleration, when it is in the magiſtrate's power to reſtrain and ſuppreſs 


them by more effectual laws than thoſe for church conformity. For there 
are thoſe who will tell you, that an outward profeſſion of the national reli- 


gion, even where it is the true religion, is no more oppoſite to, or incon- 


ſiſtent with, atheiſm or epicuriſm, than the owning of another religion, eſpe- 


cially any Chriſtian profeſſion, that differs from it. And therefore, you in 


vain impute atheiſm or epicuriſm to the relaxation of penal laws, that require 
no more than an outward conformity to the national church. 


As to the ſets and unchriſtian diviſions, for other diviſions there may be 


without prejudice to Chriſtianity, at whoſe door they chiefly ought to be laid, L. 


have ſhewed you elſewhere. 
ON; thing I cannot but take notice of here, that having named ““ ſets, he- 


« relies, epicuriſm, atheiſm, and a decay of the ſpirit and life of Chriſtianity,” 


as 
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as the fruits of relaxation, for which you had the atteſtation of former expe- 
E rience, you add theſe words, Not to {peak of what our eyes at this time can- P 34. 
| not but ſee, for fear of giving offence.” Whom is it, I beſeech you, you 
= are ſo afraid of offending, it you ſhould ſpeak of the © epicuriſm, atheiſm, and 
= « decay of the ſpirit, and life of Chriſtianity,” amongſt us? But I fee, he that 
is ſo moderate in one part of his letter, that he will not take upon him to teach 
law-makers and governors, even what they cannot know without being taught 
by him, 1. e. what he calls moderate penalties or force; may yet, in another 
part of the ſame letter, by broad infinuations, uſe reproaches, wherein it is a 
hard matter to think law-makers and governors are not meant. But whoever 
be meant, it 1s at leaſt adviſeable in accuſations that are caſter ſuggeſted than 
made out, to caſt abroad the ſlander in general, and leave others to apply it, 
for fear thoſe who are named, and ſo juſtly offended with a falſe imputation, 
| ſhould be entitled to aſk, as in this caſe, how it appears © that ſects and he- 
« refies have multiplied, epicuriſm and atheiſm ipread themſelves, and that 
« the life and ſpirit of Chriſtianity is decayed” more within theſe two years, 
than it was before; and that all this miſchief is owing to the late relaxation of 
the penal laws againſt proteſtant diſſenters ? _ 
You go on, “ And if theſe have always been the fruits of the relaxation of P. 35. 
« moderate penal laws, made for the preſerving and advancing true religion; 
« you think this confideration alone is abundantly ſufficient to ſhew the uſe- 
« falneſs and benefit of ſuch laws. For if theſe evils have conſtantly ſprung 
« from the relaxation of thoſe laws, it is evident they were prevented before 
« by thoſe laws.” One would think by your ſaying,“ Always been the fruits, 
and conſtantly ſprung,” that moderate penal laws, for preſerving the true 
religion, had been the conſtant practice of all Chriſtian commonwealths ; and 
that relaxations of them, in favour of a free toleration, had trequently hap- 
pened; and that there were examples both of the one and the other, as com- 
mon and known, as of princes that have perſecuted for religion, and learned 
men who have employed their {kill to make it good. But till you ſhew us in 
what ages or countries your moderate eſtabliſhments were in faſhion, and where 
they were again removed to make way for our Author's Toleration, you to as 
little purpoſe talk of the fruits of them, as if you ſhould talk of the fruit of a 
tree which no body planted, or was no where luffercd to grow till one > might 
| ſee what fruit came from it. 
HavinG laid it down as one of the conditions fon a Gale 1 of this con- 
troverſy, That it ſhould be without ſappoſing all along your church in the L. II. p. 416. 
e right, and your religion the true;” I add theſe words: * Which can no 
more be allowed to you IN THIS CASE, whatever your church or religion 
ebe, than it can be to a Papiſt or a Lutheran, a Preſbyterian, or an Anas 
baptiſt ; nay, no more to you, than it can be allowed to a Jew or Maho- 
„ metan.” To which you reply, No, Sir? Not whatever your church or P. 47. 
2 religion be ? That ſeems ſomewhat hard. And you think 1 might have 
given you ſome reaſon for what I ſay: for certainly it is nut fo iclt-evident 
as to need no proof. But you think it is no herd matter to gueſs at my rea- 
he fon, though I did not think fit expreſsly to on it. Fe or it is obvious enough 
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there can be no other reaſon for this aſſertion of mine, but either the equal 
truth, or at leaſt the equal certainty (or uncertainty) of all religions. For 
whoever conſiders my aſſertion, muſt ſee, that to make it good I ſhall be 
obliged to maintain one of theſe iwo things: either, 1. That no religion is 
the true religion, in oppoſition to other religions : which makes all religions 
* true or falſe, and fo either way indifferent. Or, 2. That though ſome one 
religion be the true religion, yet no man can have any more reaſon than ano- 
ther man of another religion may have, to believe his to be the true religion, 
Which makes all religions equally certain, (or uncertain, whether I pleaſe) 
and ſo renders it vain and idle to enquire after the true religion, and only a 
piece of good luck if any man be of it, and ſuch good luck as he can never 
© know that he has, till he come into the other world. Whether of theſe 
two principles I will own, you know not. But certainly one or other of them 
lies at the bottom with me, and is the lurking ſuppofition upon which 1! 
„ build all that I ſay.“ 


CERTAINLY no, Sir, neither of theſe reaſons you have fo ingenuouſly and 


friendly found out for me, lies at the bottom ; but this, that whatever pri- 


vilege or power you claim, upon your ſuppoſing yours to be the true reli- 
gion, is equally due to another, who ſuppoſes his to be the true religion, 


upon the ſame claim: and therefore that is no more to be allowed to you 
than to him. For whoſe is really the true religion, yours or his, being the 


matter in conteſt betwixt you, your ſuppoling can no more determine it on 


your lide, than his ſuppoſing on his; unleſs you can think you have a right to 
judge in your own cauſe. You believe yours to be the true religion, fo does 


he believe his: you fay you are certain of it, ſo ſays he, he is: you think 
you have © arguments proper and ſufficient” to convince him, if he would 


conſider them; the ſame thinks he of his. If this claim, which is equally on 


both ſides, be allowed to either, without any proof; it is plain he, in whoſe 
favour it is allowed, is allowed to be judge in his own cauſe, which no body 


can have a right to be, who is not at leaſt infallible. If you come to argu- 
ments and proofs, which you muſt do, before it can be determined whoſe is 
the true religion, it is plain your ſuppoſition is not allowed. 


Iv our preſent caſe, in uting puniſhments in religion, your ropolig 
yours to be the true religion, gives you or your magiſtrate no more advan- 


tage over a Papiſt, Preſbyterian, or Mahometan, or more reaſon to puniſh 


cither of them for his religion, than the ſame ſuppoſition in a Papiſt, Preſ- 
byterian, or Mahometan, gives any of them, or a magiſtrate of their re- 


ligion, advantage over you, or reaſon to puniſh you for your religion: and 
therefore this ſuppoſition, to any purpoſe or privilege of uſing of force, is 


no more to be allowed to you, than to any one of any other religion. This 
the words, IN THIS CASE, Which I there uſed, would have ſatisfjed any 
other to have been my meaning: but whether your charity made you not to 
take notice of them, or the joy of ſuch an advantage as this, not to ander- 


ſtand them, this is certain, you were reſolved not to loſe the opportunity, 2; 
uch a place as this afforded you, of ſhewing your gift, in commenting and 
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gueſſing ſhrewdly at a man's reaſons, when he does not think fit expreſsly to 
own them himſelf. She 
Mus own you have a very lucky hand at it; and as you do it here upon 
the ſame ground, ſo it is juſt with the fame ſucceſs, as you in another place 
3 have exerciſed your logick on my ſaying ſomething to the ſame purpoſe, as I 
E > do here. But, Sir, if you will add but one more to your plentiful ſtock of 
diſtinctions, and obſerve the difference there is between the grund of any 
one's ſuppoſing his religion 1s true, and the privilege he may pretend to by 
ſuppoſing it true, you will never ſtumble at this again; but you will find, 
that though upon the former of theſe accounts, men of all religions cannot 
be equally allowed to ſuppoſe their religions true, yet in reſcrence to the lat- 
ter, the ſuppoſition may and ought to be allowed, or denied equally to all 
men. And the reaſon of it is plain, viz. becauſe the affurance wherewith 
one man ſuppoſes his religion to be true, being no more an argument of its 
truth to another, than vice verſa; neither of them can claim by the alurance, 
wherewith he ſuppoſes his religion the true, any prerogative or power 
over the other, which the other has not by the ſame title an equal claim 
to, over him. If this will not ſerve to ſpare you the pains another time of any 10 
more ſuch reaſonings, as we have twice had on this ſubject, I think I ſhall | 1 
be forced to fend you to my Mahometans or Pagans: and I doubt Whether 10 
Jam not leſs civil to your parts than I ſhould be, that I do not fend you to 
them now. V | 1 
You go on, and ſay, But as unreaſonable as this condition is, you ſee no P. 47. 
need you have to decline it, nor any occaſion I had to impoſe it upon you 
« For certainly the making what I call your new method, conſiſtent and prac- 
ticable, does no way oblige you to ſuppoſe all along your religion the true, 
as I imagine.” And as I imagine it does: for without that ſuppoſition, I 
would fain have you ſhew me, how it 1s in any one country practicable to pu- 
niſh men to bring them to the true religion. For if you will argue for force, 
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as neceſſary to bring men to the true religion, without ſuppoſing yours to be i 
it, you will find yourſelf under ſome ſuch difficulty as this, that then it mutt il 
be firſt determined, and you will require it ſhould be, which is the true Mis 
religion, before any one can have-a right to uſe force to bring men to it ; 10 


which, if every one did not determine for himſelf, by ſuppoſing his own 
the true, no body, I think, will defire Toleration any longer than till that be 
ſettled. F ues 5 ne 1 
You goon: * No, Sir, it is enough for that purpoſe, that there is one true bid. 
religion, and but one.” Suppoſe not the national religion eſtablithed by laß, 
in England to be that, and then even upon your principles of its being uſeſul, 
and that the magiſtrate has a commiſſion to uſe force for the promoting the 
true religion, prove, if you pleaſe, that the magiſtrate has a power to uſe 
force to bring men to the national religion in England. For then you muſt 
prove the national religion, as eſtabliſhed by law in England, to be that one 
true religion, and ſo the true religion; that he rejects the true religion who 
diſſents from any part of it; and fo rejecting the true religion, cannot be ſaved. 
But of this more in another place. 
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YouR other two ſuppoſitions, which you join to the foregoing, are, <4 That 
that religion may be known by thoſe who profeis it, to be the only true re- 
ligion; and may alfo be manifeſted to be ſuch by them to others, ſo far at 
leaſt, as to oblige them to reccive it, and to leave them without excuſe, if 
they do not. 

THESE, you fay, are ſuppolitions, enough for the making your method 
«* conſiſtent and practicable.“ They are, I gueſs, more than enough, for you, 
upon them, to prove any national religion in the world the only true religion. 
And till you have proved, for you profeſs here to have quitted the ſuppoſition 
of any one's being true, as,neceflary to your hypotheſis, ſome national religion 
to be that only true religion, I would gladly know how it is any where One 
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Yor ſuppole “ there ! is one true religion, and but one.” In this we are 
both agreed: and from hence, I think, it will follow, ſince whoever i 1s of this 
true religion {hall be ſaved, and without being of it no man ſhall be faved, 
that upon your ſecond and third ſuppoſition, it will be hard to ſhew any na- 
tional religion to be this only true religion. For who is it will ſay, he knows, | 


or that it is knowable, that any national religion, wherein muſt be compre- 


hended all that, by the penal laws, he is required to embrace, is that only 
true religion; which if men reject, they ſhall; and which, if they embrace, 
they ſhall not, miſs ſalvation? Or can you undertake that any national re- 
ligion 1n the world can be manifeſted to be ſuch, i. e. in ſhort, to contain all 
things neceſſary to ſalvation, and nothing but what is ſo? For that, and 
that alone, is the one only true religion, without which no body can be ſaved; 
and which is enough for the ſalvation of every one who embraces it. And 

therefore whatever is leſs or more than this, is not the one only true religion, | 
or that which there 3 is a neceſſity for their ſalvation, men ſhould be forced to 
embrace. 


po not hereby deny, that thers i is any national religion which contains 


all that is neceſſary to ſalvation, for ſo doth the Romiſh religion, which is 
not for all that, ſo much as a true religion. Nor do 1 deny, that there are 
national religions that contain all things neceſſary to falvation, and nothing 

inconſiſtent with it, and ſo may be called true religions. But ſince they all 


of them join with what is neceſſary to ſalvation, a great deal that is not ſo, 
and make that as neceſſary to communion, as what is neceſſary to ſalvation, 


not ſuffering any one to be of their communion, without taking all toge- 


ther; nor to live amongſt them free from puniſhment, out of their com- 
munion ; will you affirm, that any of the national religions of the world, 


which are impoſed by penal laws, and to which mea are driven with "pe 
can be laid to be, that one only true religion, which it men embrace, the 


ſhall be ſaved; and which, if they embrace not, they ſhall be damned ? 


And therefore your two ſuppoſitions, true or falſe, are not enough to 


make it practicable, upon your principles of neceſſity, to uſe force upon 
diſſenters from the national religion, though it contain in it nothing but 


truth ; unleſs that which is required to communion be all neceſſary to falva- | 
tion. For whatever is not neceliary to ſalvation, there 1s no neceſlity any 
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one ſhould embrace. So that whenever you ſpeak of the true religion, to 
make it to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak only of what is neceſſary to fal- 
vation; unleſs you will ſay, that in order to the ſalvation of mens ſouls, it 


is neceſſary to uſe force to bring them to embrace ſomething, that is not ne— 


ceſſary to their ſalvation. I think that neither you, nor any body elſe, will 
affirm, that it is neceſſary to uſe force to bring men to receive all the truths 


of the Chriſtian religion, though they are truths God has thought fit to reveal. 


For then, by your own rule, you who profeſs the Chriſtian religion, muſt 


| know them all, and muſt be able to manifeſt them to others; tor it is on 
that here you ground the neceſſity and reaſonableneſs cf penalties uſed to 
bring men to embrace the truth. But I ſuſpect it is the good word religion, 
as in other places other words, has miſſed you, whilſt you content your— 


ſelf with good founds, and ſome confufed notions, that uſually accompany 


them, without annexing to them any preciſe determined ſignification. To 
convince you that it is not without ground I fay this, I ſhall deſire you but 
to ſet down what you mean here by true religion, that we may know what 
in your ſenſe is, and what is not contained in it. Would you but do thus 
fairly, and define your words, or uſe them in in one conſtant ſettled ſenſe, I 
think the controverſy between you and me would be at an end, without any 


further trouble. 5 
Havinc ſhewed of what advantage they are like to be to you for the mak- 


ing your method practicable, in the next place let us conſider your ſuppo- 
fitions themſelves. As to the firſt, ©* there is one true religion, and but one,“ 
we are agreed. But what you ſay in the next place, that * that one true 


religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it,” will need a little exami- 


nation. As firſt, it will be neceſſary to inquire, what you mean by known; 
whether you mean by it knowledge properly ſo called, as contra- diſtinguiſhed 


to belief; or only the aſſurance of a firm belief? If the latter, I leave you 


your ſuppoſition to make your uſe of it, only with this defire, that to avoid 
| miſtakes, when you do make any uſe of it, you would call it believing. If 
you mean that the true religion may be known with the certainty of Know- 


ledge properly fo called; I aſk you farther, whether that true religion be 
to be known by the light of nature, or needed a divine revelation to diſcover 


it? If you fay, as I ſuppoſe you will, the latter; then I aſk whether the 
making out of that to be a divine revelation, depends not upon particular 
matters of fact, whereof you were no eye-witnels ; but were done many ages 
before you were born? and if fo, by what principles of ſcience they can be 
| known to any man now living? 8 


Tux articles of my religion, and of a great many other ſuch ſhort-ſighted 


people as I am, are articles of faith, which we think there are ſo good 


grounds to believe, that we are perſuaded to venture our eternal happineſs 


on that belief: and hope to be of that number of whom our Saviour ſaid, 


* Bleſſed are they that have not ſeen, and yet have believed.” But we neither 
think that God requires, nor has given us faculties capable of knowing in 
this world ſeveral of thoſe truths which are to be believed to ſalvation. If 
you have a religion, all whoſe general truths are either ſelf-evident, or 2 
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»Hle of demonſtration, for matters of fact are not capable of being any way 
we but to the by- ſtanders, you will do well to let it be known, ſor the 
ending of controverſies, and banithing of error, concerning any of thole points, 
out of the world. For whatever may be known, beſides matter of fact, is 

capable of demonſtration ; and when you have demonſtrated to any one any 
point in religion, you (hall have my conſent to puniſh him if he do not aſſent 
to it. But yet let me tell you, there are many truths even in mathematicks, 
the evidence whereof one man ſeeing is able to demonſtrate to himſelf, and 
ſo may know them; which evidence yet he not being able to make another 
ſee, which is to demonſtrate to him, he cannot make known to him, 


_ though his ſcholar be willing, and with all his power: applies himſelf to 


"og Ie; 


UT granting your ſuppoſition, « that the one true religion may be known 
* by thole who proſeſs it to be the only true religon ;” will it follow from 
hoy that becauſe it is knowable to be the true religion, therefore the ma— 
giſtrate who profeſſes it actually knows it to be ſo? "Without which know- 


ledge, upon your principles, he cannot uſe force to bring men to it. But if 


you are but, at hand to aſſure him which is the true religion, for which he 
ought to uſe force, he is bound to believe you ; and that will do as well as if 


he examined and knew himſelf, or perhaps better. For you ſeem not well 


ſatisfied with what the magiſtrates have lately done, without your leave, con- 


cerning religion in England. And I confeſs the caſieſt way to remove all 


difficulties in the calc, is for you to be the magiſtrates infallible guide in 


matters of religion. And therefore you do well here alſo to keep to your 


tate ſtile, left if your ſenſe were clear and determined, it might be more 


expoled to exceptions; and therefore you tell us 8 religion may be 
of thoſe, or by all 

thoſe, the error of what you ſay 1s not fo eaſily obſerved, and requires the 
Rare trouble to come at: which I ſhall ſpare myſelf here, being fatisfied 
nat the magiſtrate, who has ſo full an employment of his thoughts in the 
cares of his government, has not an overplus of leiſure to attain that know- 


known by thoſe who profeſs it. For not ſay ing by 


ledge Which you require, and fo uſually contents himſelf with believins. 
Your next ſuppoſition is, that “the one true religion may alſo be ma- 


« nifeſted to be ſuch, by them, to others; ſo far, at leaſt, as to oblige them 
to receive it, and e them without excuſe if they do not.” That it can 


be manifeſted to ſome, ſo as to oblige, i. e. cauſe them to receive it, is evi- 
dent, becauſe it is received. But becauſe this ſeems to be ſpoken more in 


reference to thoſe who do not receive it, as appears by theſe following words 
of yours; „ then it is altogether as plain, that it may be very reaſonable 


and neceſſary for ſome men to change their religion; and that it may be made 


« appear to them to be ſo. And then, if ſuch men will not conſider what is 
offered to convince them of the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of doing it; it 
may be very fit and reaſonable, you tell me, “for any thing [ have ſaid to 
the contrary, in order to the bringing them to the conſideration, to require 


cc 


cc 


them, under convenient penalties, to forſake their falſe religions, and em- 


brace the true,” You ſuppole the true rellging may be ſo manifeſted by a 
| man 
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man that is of it, to all men ſo far as to leave them, if they do not embrace 
it, without excuſe. Without excuſe, to whom I beſeech you? To God in- 


deed, but not to the magiſtrate, who can never know whether it has been ſo 


manifeſted to any man, that it has been through his ſault that he has not been 
convinced, and not through the fault of him to whom the magiſtrate com- 
mitted the care of convincing him: and it is a ſufficient excuſe to the magiſ- 
trate, for any one to ſay to him, I have not neglected to conſider the arguments 


that have been offered me, by thoſe whom you have employed to manifeſt it 


to me, but that yours is the only true religion I am not convinced. Which is 
ſo direct and ſufficient an excuſe to the magiſtrate, that had he an expreſs 
commiſſion from heaven to puniſh all thoſe who did not conſider, he could not 
yet juſtly puniſh any one whom he could not convince had not conſidered. 
But you endeavour to avoid this, by what you infer from this ſuppoſition, viz. 


617 


« That then it may be very fit and reaſonable, for any thing I have ſaid to the p ad, 


« contrary, to require men under convenient penalties to forſake their falſe 


« religions, to embrace the true, in order to the bringing them to conſide- 
« ration.” Whether I have ſaid any thing to the contrary, or no, the readers 


muſt judge, and I need not repeat. But now, I fay, it is neither juſt nor 


reaſonable to require men under penalties, to attain one end, in order to bring 
them to uſe the means not neceſſary to that, but to another end. For where 
is it you can ſay, unleſs you will return to your old ſuppoſition, of yours being 
the true religion; which you ſay is not neceſſary to your method, that men 


are by the law © required to forſake their falſe religions, and embrace the P. 47. 


true?“ The utmoſt is this, in all countries where the national religion is 
impoſed by law, men are required under the penalties of thoſe laws outwardly 
to conform to it; which you ſay is in order to make them contider. So that 
your puniſhments are for the attaining one end, viz. Conformity, in order to 
make men uſe conſideration, which is a means not neceſſary to that, but 
another end, viz. finding out and embracing the one true religion. For how- 


ever conſideration may be a neceſſary means to find and embrace the one true 


munion of any religion. . 1 5 
To manifeſt the conſiſtency and practicableneſs of your method, to the 


religion, it is not at all a neceſſary means to outward conformity in the com- 


queſtion, what advantage would it be to the true religion, if magiſtrates 
did every where ſo puniſh ? You anſwer, That © by the magiſtrates puniſhing, 


if I ſpeak to the purpoſe, I muſt mean their puniſhing men for rejecting 
the true religion, (fo tendered to them, as has been ſaid) in order to the 


bringing them to conſider and embrace it. Now before we can ſuppoſe 
«© magiſtrates every where ſo to puniſh, we muſt ſuppoſe the true religion to be 


« every where the national religion. And if this were the caſe, you think it is 
evident enough, what advantage to the true religion it would be, if magiſtratea 
every where did ſo puniſh. For then we might reaſonably hope that all 
« falſe religions would ſoon vaniſh, and the true become once more the only 
e religon in the world: whereas if magiſtrates ſhould not fo puniſh, it were 
much to be feared (eſpecially conſidering what has already happened) that 
« on the contrary falſe religions, and atheitin, as more agreeable to the foil, 
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book wherein all the ceremonies and outward worſhip of it are contained. 
Bur it being certain, that the law of nature has not done this, and as certain, 


_ commiſſion by the law of nature was firſt 
but that the magiſtrate muſt Judge what 1s the true religion, if he muſt puniſh 


who depart from right reaſon, the magiſtrate can yet never puniſh any one, 
unleſs he be judge what is right reaſon; and then judging that murder, 


embrace it not, as rejecters of the one only true religion. 


< mult ſuppoſe the true religion to be every where the national.” That is 


would be to ſuppoſe the national religion makes or chuſes the magiſtrate, and 
not the magiſtrate the national religion. But we ſee the contrary 
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ce would daily take deeper root, and propagate themſelves, till there were no 
„room left for the true religion, which is but a foreign plant, in any corner 
« of the world.“ 

Ir you can make it practicable that the magiſtrate ſhould ouniſh men ; 15 
rejecting the true religion, without judging which is the true religion ; or 
if true religion could appear in perſon, take the magiſtrate's ſeat, and there 
judge all that rejected ber; ſomething might be done. But the miſchief 
of it is, it is a man that muſt condemn, men mult puniſh, and men cannot 
do this but by judging who is guilty of the crime which they puniſh. An 
oracle, or an interpreter of the Jaw of nature, who ſpeaks as clearly, tells the 


magiſtrate, he may and ought to puniſh thoſe, *© who reject the true reli- 
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gion, tendered with ſufficient evidence :” the magiſtrate | is ſatisfied of his 


authority, and believes this commiſſion to be good. Now I would know 


how poſſibly he can execute it, without making himſelf the judge firſt what 
is the true religion; unleſs the law of nature at the ſame time delivered into 
his hands the XXXIX Articles of the one only true religion, and another 


that the articles, ceremonies, and diſcipline of this one only true religion, 
have been often varied in ſeveral ages and countries, fince the magiſtrate's 


given: there is no remedy left, 


them who reject it. Suppoſe the magiſtrate be commiſfioned to puniſh thoſe 


theft, adultery, narrow cart-wheels, or want of bows and arrows in a man's 
houſe, are againſt right reaſon, he may make laws to panith men guilty of 
thoie, as rejecting right reaſon. 

So if the magiſtrate in England or France, Having a commiſſion to puniſh 
thoſe who reject the one only true religion, judges the religion of his national 
church to be it, it is poſſible for him to lay penalties on thoſe who reject it, 
purſuant to that commiſſion ; otherwiſe, without judging that to be the 
one only true religion, it is wholly impracticable for him to puniſh thoſe who 


To provide as good a falvo as the thing will bear, you ſay, in the follow- 
ing words, Before we can ſuppoſe magiſtrates every where ſo to puniſh, we 


true of actual puniſhment, but not of laying on penalties by law; for that 


; for let the 
national religion be what it will before, the magiſtrate doth not always fall 


into it and embrace that; but if he thinks not that, but ſome other the true, 


the firſt opportunity he has, he changes the national religion into that Which 
he judges the true, and then puniſhes the diſſenters from it; where his judg- 


ment, which is the true religion, always neceſſarily precedes, and is that 
which ultimately does, and muſt determine Who are e rejecters of the true re- 


ligion, 
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ligion, and fo obnoxious to puniſhment. This being ſo, I would gladly ſe 
how your method can be any way practicable to the advantage of the true re- 
ligion, whereof the magiſtrate every where mult be judge, or elſe he can pu- 
niſh no body at all. | = 


| You tell me that whereas I ſay, that to juſtify puniſhment it is requilite P. 


that it be directly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater good than that which 
it takes away; you © wiſh I had told you why it muſt needs be directly uſe- 


e ful for that purpoſe.” However exact you may be in demanding reaſons 


of what is ſaid, I thought here you had no cauſe to complain; but you let 


flip out of your memory the foregoing words of this paſſage, which together 
ſtands thus, © Puniſhment is ſome evil, ſome inconvenience, ſome ſuffering, L. p. 6, &c. 


&« by taking away or abridging ſome good thing, which he who is puniſhed _ 


« has otherwiſe a right to. Now to juſtify the bringing any ſuch evil upon 
« any man, two things are requiſite; 1. That he that does it has a com- 
“ miſſion fo to do. 2. That it be directly uſeful for the promoting ſome 
“greater good.” It is evident by theſe words, that puniſhment brings di- 


rect evil upon a man, and therefore it ſhould not be uſed but where it is 


directly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater good. In this caſe, the ſigni- 


fication of the word directly, carries a manifeſt reaſon in it, to any one who 


_ underſtands what directly means. If the taking away any good from a man 
cannot be juſtified, but by making it a means to procure a greater, is it not 
plain it muſt be ſo a means as to have, in the operation of cauſes and effects, 
a natural tendency to that effect? and then it is called directly uſeful to 
ſuch an end: and this may give you a reaſon, * why puniſhment muſt be di- 


« rectly uſeful for that purpoſe.” I know you are very tender of your indirect 


and at a diſtance uſefulneſs of force, which I have in another place ſhewed to 


be, in your way, only uſeful by accident; nor will the queſtion you here 
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54. 


ſubjoin, excuſe it from being ſo, viz. Why penalties are not as directly uſe- P. 54 


« ful for the bringing men to the true religion, as the rod of correction is to 


« drive fooliſhneſs from a child, or to work wiſdom in him?“ Becauſe the 


rod works on the will of the child, to obey the reaſon of the father, whilſt un- 


der his tuition, and thereby makes it ſupple to the dictates of his own reaſon 


afterwards, and diſpoſes him to obey the light of that, when being grown to 


be a man, that is to be his guide, and this is wiſdom. If your penalties are ſo 


uſed, I have nothing to ſay to them. _ . . 
| Your way is charged to be impracticable to thoſe ends you propoſe, which 


you endeavour to clear, p. 63. That there may be fair play on both ſides, 


the reader ſhall have in the ſame view what we both ſay. 


1 N. pd. 4858. :5-It remains now to examine, L. III. p. 6 3. But 
„whether the author's argument will not hold howlittle to the purpoſe 
« good, even againſt puniſhments in your way. this requeſt of yours is, 


For if the magiſtrate's authority be, as you here Will quickly appear. For 


« fay, only to procure all his ſubjects (mark what if the magiſtrate pro- 


« you ſay, ALL HIS SUBJECTS) the cans of diſ= vides ſufficiently for the 
covering the way of ſalvation, d to procure | inſtructionoſ all his ſub- 
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giſtrate be by force to procure, as much as in him 


lies, that Noxe remain ignorant of the way of 
falvation ; muſt he not punith all thoſe who are 


N 


Cc 
. 
(c 

46 


„ uſe it; 


„„ 
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Wine! as much as in him lies, that N oN E remain 
ignorant of it, or refuſe to embrace it, either for 
want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of any 
ſuch prejudices as may render them ineffectual. 


If this be the magiſtrate's buſineſs, in reference 


to ALL HIS SUBJECTS; I deſire you, or any 


man elſe, to tell me how this can be done, by 


the application of force only to a part of them; 
unleſs you will {till vainly ſuppoſe ignorance, 
negligence or prejudice, only amongſt that part 


which any where differs from the magiſtrate. 


If thoſe of the magiſtrate's church may be ig- 


norant of the way of ſalvation ; if it be poſſible 


there may be amongſt them, thoſe who refuſe to 
embrace it, either for want of uſing thoſe means, 
or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices as may render 


them ineffectual; 
the magiſtrate's authority to procure all his ſubjects 


what in this caſe, becomes of 


the means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation? 
Muſt theſe of his ſubjects be neglected, and left 
without the means he has authority to procure 


them? Or muſt he uſe force upon them too ? 
And then, pray ſhew me how this can be done. 


Shall the magiſtrate puniſh thoſe of his own re- 


ligion, to procure them the means of diſcovering 


the way of ſalvation, and to procure, as much as 
in him lies, that they remain not ignorant of it, 
or refuſe not to embrace it ? Theſe are ſuch con- 
traditions in practice, this is ſuch condemnation 
of a man's own religion, as no one can expect 


not of him. 


from the magiſtrate ; and I dare ſay you defire 
And yet this is that he muſt do, 


if his authority be wo procure ALL his ſubjects the 


means of diſcovering the way to falvation. 
if it be ſo needful, as you ſay it is, that he ſhould | 
I am ſure force cannot do that till it be 
applied wider, and puniſhment. be laid upon 


And 


more than you would have it. For if the ma- 


ignorant of the way of ſalvation? And pray tell 


me how 1s this any way practicable, but by ſup- 
poling none in the national church. ignorant, and 


all out of it Ignorant, of the way of falyation ? 
Which what is it, but to puniſh men barely for 


44 not 


J 


jects in the true religion ; . 


direction, in publick aſ- 


ſo doing he applies force 


only upon them that 


mean by his © applying 


4-06; Bie 
Would you have him 


them that obey the law, 


: HE, 


What better courſe can 
be taken to cure them, 


mentioned. For if after 


| main ignorant, 10 negli- 


and then requires them 
all, under convenient 
penalties, to hearken to 
the teachers and miniſ- 
ters of it, and to pro- 
feſs and exerciſe it with 
one accord, under their 


ſemblies : 1s there any 
pretence to ſay, that in 


only to a part of his 
ſubjects; when the law 
is general, and excepts 
none? It is true, the 
magiſtrate inflicts the 
penalties in that caſe, 


break the law. But 
is that the thing you 
« force only to a part 


ſubjects 1 * 
puniſh all indifferently? 


as well as them that do 


As to ignorance, 
negligence. and preju- 
dice. I defire you, or 
any man elſe, to tell me 


than that which I have 


all that God's miniſters, 
and the magiſtrate can 
do, ſome will ſtill re- 


gent or prejudiced; I 
do not take that to be 
any diſparagement to itz. 
for certainly that is a 
very 
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« not being of the magiſtrate's religion; the very very extraordinary re- 
« thing you deny he has authority to do? So that medy, which infallibly 
« the magiſtrate having, by your own confeſſion, cures all diſeaſed per- 
« no authority, thus to uſe force; and it being ſons to whom it is ap- 
« Other ways impracticable for the procuring all his plied. 
ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way of fal- _ 
„ vation; there is an end of force. And io force 
« being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or unprac- 
_« ticable, the author's argument holds good againſt 
% force, even in your way ol applying it.“ 
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Tur backwardneſs and luſts that hinder an impartial examination, as you A. p.6,torz 
| deſcribe it, is general. The corruption of nature which hinders a real em 
| bracing the true religion, that alſo you tell us here, is univerſal. I afl a 
remedy for theſe in your way. You fay the law for conformity is general, A. P. 6, to g. 
_ excepts none. Very likely, none that do not conform; but puniſhes none 
who conforming, do neither impartially examine nor really embrace the true 
religion. From whence I conclude there is no corruption of nature in thoſe, 
who are brought up or join in outward communion with: the church of 
England. But as to ignorance, negligence and prejudice, you fay “ you defire 
« me, or any man elſe, to tell what better courſe can be taken to cure them, 
than that which you have mentioned.” If your church can find no better 
way to cure ignorance and prejudice, and the negligence, that is in men, to 
examine matters of religion and heartily embrace the true, than what is im- 
_ practicable upon conformiſts; then of all others, conformibs are in the moſt _ © 
deplorable eſtate. But, as I remember, you have been told of a better 
way, which is, the diſcourſing with men ſeriouſly and friendly about mat- 
ters in religion, by thoſe whoſe profeſſion is the care of fouls; examining 
what they do underſtand, and where, either through lazineſs, prejudice or 
difficulty, they do ſtick ; and applying to their ſeveral diſeaſes proper cures; 
which it is as impoſſible to do by a general harangue, once or twice a week 
out of the pulpit, as to fit all mens feet with cne ſhoe, or. cure all mens ails 
with one, though very wholſome, diet-drink. Tobe thus © inſtant in ſeaſon. 
and out of ſeaſon,” ſome men have thought a better way of cure, than a 
deſire, only to have men driven by the whip, either in your, or the magiſ- 
trate's hands, into the ſheepfold : where when they are once, whether they: | 
_ underſtand or no, their miniſters ſermons ; whether they are, or can be 
better for them or no; whether they are ignorant and. hypocritical confor- 
miſts, and in that way like to remain fo, rather than to become knowing 
and fincere converts; ſome biſhops have thought is not ſufficiently enquired; 
but this no body is to mention, for whoever does ſo, © makes himſelf an oc- 
« cafion to ſhew his good-will to the clergy,” — 255 
TuIs had not been ſaid by me here, now I ſee how apt you are to be [ml 
put out of temper with any thing of this kind, though it be in every ſerious. 1 
man's mouth, had not you defired me to ſhew you a better way than force, | 
your way applied. And to uſe your way of arguing, fince bare preaching 
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as now uſed, it is lai. will not do, there is no other means left but this 
to deal with the corrupt nature of conformiſts; for miracles are now ceaſed, 
and penaltics they ate free from; therefore, by your way of concluding, 
no other being left, this of NET at home, conferring, and inſtructing, and 
admoniſhing men there, and the like means, propoſed by the reverend an- 
thor of the Paſtoral Care, is neceflary ; and men, whoſe buſineſs is the care 
of ſouls, are obliged to uſe it: for you“ cannot prove, that it cannot do ſome 
«« ſervice,” I think I need not ſay, * indirectly and at a diſtance.” And if this 
be proper and ſufficient to bring conformiſts, notwithſtanding the corruption 
of their nature, © to examine impartially, and really embrace the truth that 
« muſt ſave them,” it will remain to ſhew, why it may not do as well on non- 
conformiſts, whoſe, I imagine, is the common corruption of nature, to bring 
them to examine and embrace the truth, that muſt ſave them? And though 
it be not ſo extraordinary a remedy as will infallibly cure all diſeaſed perſons, 
to whom it is applied: yet ſince the corruption of nature, which is the ſame 
diſcaſe, and hinders the © impartial examination, and hearty embracing the 
„ truth that muſt ſave them,” is equally 1 in both, conformiſts and nonconfor- 
miſts, it is reaſonable to think it ſhould in both have the lame cure, let that 
be what it will. 1 
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CHAP. . 


Of the neceſlity of force, in matters of religion. 
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P. zo. | 0 U tell us“ you do not ground the lawfaloch of fach force, as you take 
1 « to be uſeful for promoting the true religion, upon the bare uſefulneſs 
of ſuch force, but upon the neceſſity as well as uſefulneſs of it; and there- 

« fore you declare it to be no fit means to be uſed, either for that purpoſe or 
any other, where it is not neceſſary as well as uſeful.” 

__ How oſeful force in the magiſtrate's hand, for angie men to the true 
religion, is like to be, we have ſhe wn in the foregoing chapter, in anſwer 
to what you have ſaid for it. So that it being proved not uſeful, it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould be neceſſary. However we will examine what you fay to 

prove the neceſſity of it. The foundation you build on for its neceſſſty we 

have in your Argument conſidered, p. 10. where having at large dilated on 
mens inconſiderateneſs in the choice of their religions, and their perſiſting in 
_ thoſe they have once choſen, without due examination, you conclude thus; 

Nou if this be the caſe, if men are ſo averſe to a due conſideration, if they 
„ uſually take up their religion, without examining it as they ought, what 
bother means is there left?“ Wherein you ſuppoſe force neceſſary, inſtead 

of proving it to be ſo; for preaching and perſuaſion not prevailing upon all men, 

you upon your own authority think fit ſomething elſe ſhould be done; and that 
being reſolved, you readily pitch on force, becauſe you ſay you can find 
nothing elſe ; which in effect is only to tell us, if the ſalvation of mens ſouls + 
were 0 leſt to your dilcretion, how you would order the matter. n Sher 
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A third LETTER for ToLERAT ION. 
AnD in your anſwer to me, you very confidently tell us, “the true reli- P. 7. 
« gion cannot prevail without the affiſtance either of miracles, or of autho- 
« rity.” I ſhall here only obſerve one or two things, and then go on to exa- 
mine how you make this good. 5 3 
Tux firſt thing I ſhall obſerve is, that in your Argument conſidered,” &c. 
you ſuppoſe force neceffary only to maſter the averſion there is in men to 
confidering and examination: and here in your anſwer to me, you make 
force neceſſary to conquer the averſion there is in men to embrace and obey 
the true religion. Which are ſo very different, that the former juſtifies the 
uſe of force only to make men conſider, the other juſtifies the uſe of force to 
make men embrace religion. If you meant the ſame thing when you writ 


: your firſt treatiſe, it was not very ingenuous to expreſs yourſelf in ſuch 


words as were not proper to give your reader your true meaning ; it being 
a far different thing to uſe force to make men conſider, which is an action 


in their power to do or omit; and to uſe force to make them embrace, i. e. 
believe any religion, which is not a thing in any one's power to do or for- 


bear as he pleaſes. If you ſay you meant barely conſidering in your firſt 
paper, as the whole current of it would make one believe, then I ſee your 


| hypotheſis may mend, as we have ſeen in other parts, and in time, may 
grow to its full ſtature. P ES NT CE oe > TORE 


. ANoTHER thing I ſhall remark to you, is, that in your firſt paper, be- 
fides preaching and perſuaſion, and the grace of God, nothing but force was 
neceſſary, Here in your ſecond, it is either miracles or authority, which how 


you make good, we will now confider. KT EE Eo” 
You having ſaid, you had “ no reaſon from any experiment to expect that A. p. 2: 
« the true religion ſhould be any way a gainer by Toleration,” I inſtanced L. II. p. 386. 


in the prevailing of the Goſpel, by its own beauty, force, and reaſonableneſs, 


in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. You reply, that it has not the fame beauty, P. ;. 


force and reaſonableneſs now, that it had then, unleſs © I include miracles too, 
« which are now ceaſed; and as you tell us, were not withdrawn, till by 
© pire, and to be encouraged and ſupported by the laws of it.” 

Ix therefore we will believe you upon your own word, force being neceſ- 


ſary, for prove it neceſſary you never can, you have entered into the counſct 


of God, and tell us, when force could not be had, miracles were employed 


to ſupply its want. I cannot but think, ſay you, it is highly probable (if 
e may be allowed to gueſs at the counſels of infinite wiſdom) that God 


5 Was pleaſed to continue them till then, i. e. till the laws of the empire ſap- 
ported Chriſtianity, „not ſo much for any neceſſity there was of them all 
„that time, for the evincing the truth of the Chriſtian religion, as to ſup- 
% ply. the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance. You allow yourſelf to gueſs 


very freely, when you will make God uſe miracles to ſupply a means he no 


where authorized or appointed. How long miracles continued we ſhall tee 


5 SAY you, 46 If wie may be allowed to gueſs: this modeſty of yours where 


you confeſs you gueſs, is only concerning the time of the continuing of mi- 
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i a; but as to their ſupplying hs want of coactive force, that you are 
P. 38. poſitive in, both here and where you tell us, Why penalties were not neceſ- 
4 « ſary at fir!t, to make men to give ear to the Goſpel, has already been ſhewn;” 
i _ anda little after, © the great and wonderful things which were to be done for 
the evidencing the truth of the Goſpel, were abundantly ſufficient to pro- 

e cure attention,” &c. How you come to know fo undoubtedly that miracles 

were made u:e of to ſupply the magiſtrate's authority, ſince God no where tells 

you ſo, you would have done well to ſhew. _ 

Bur in your opinion force was neceſſary, and that equld not then be had, 
and fo God muſt uſe miracles. For, ſay you, © Our Saviour was no magiſ- 
« trate, and therefore could not inflict political Ponte upon any man, 
« fo much leſs could he impower his Apoſtles to do it.” Could not our Sa- 
viour impower his Apoſtles to renounce or inflict. puniſhments on careleſs or 
obſtinate unbelievers, to make them hear and conſider ? You pronounce very 

| boldly methinks of Chriſt's power, and ſet very narrow limits to what at ano- 
ther time you would not deny to be infinite : but it was convenient here for 

your preſent purpoſe, that it ſhould be ſo limited. But, they not being ma- 

giſtrates, „he could not impower his Apoſtles to inflict political puniſhments.” 

How is. it of a ſudden, that they muſt be political puniſhments? You tell us 

all that is neceſſary, is to * lay briars and thorns in mens ways, to trouble and 

« diſcaſe them to make them conſider.” This I hope our Saviour had power 

to do, if he had found it neceſſary, without the aſſiſtance of the magiſtrate's; 

he could have always done by his Apoſtles and miniſters, if he had ſo thought 
fit, what he did once by St. Peter, have dropped thorns and. briars into their 
very minds, that ſhould have pricked, troubled and diſeaſed them ſufficiently. 

But ſometimes it is briars and thorns only that you want, ſometimes it muſt 
be human means, and ſometimes, as here, nothing wall ſerve your turn but 
political puniſhments ; juſt as will beſt ſuit your occalion, in the argument you 

have then before you. 

Tur the Apoſtles c could lay © on puniſhments, as 8 and as great 
as any political ones when they were neceſſary, we ſee in Ananias and Sap- 
phira: and he that had“ all power given him in heaven and in earth, could, 

if he h:d thought fit, have laid briars and thorns 1 in the way of all that received 
. not his doctrine. 
[bid, You add, But as he could not puniſh rx men to make them hear him, ſo. 

Es | ce neither was there any need that he ſhould. He came as a prophet ſent from : 

4 God to reveal a new doctrine to the world; and therefore to prove his miſ- 
« ſion, he was to do ſuch things as could only be done by a divine power : and 
the works which he did were abundantly ſufficient both to gain him a hear- 
« ing, and to oblige the world to receive his doctrine.“ Thus the want of 
force and puniſhments are ſupplied. How far? ſo far as they are ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſſary to gain a hearing, and fo far as to oblige the world to receive Chriſt's 
doctrine; whereby, as 25 ſuppoſe, you mean ſufficient to lay an obligation on 
them to receive his doctrine, and render them inexcuſable if they did not: but 
that they were not ſufficient to make all that ſaw them effectually to receive 
ad embrace the Goſpel, I thi ns is — and you will not +1 imagine ſay, 
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that all who ſaw Chriſt's miracles believed on him. So that miracles were not 
to ſupply the want of ſuch force, as was to be continued on men to make them 
cConſider as they ought, i. e. till they embraced the truth that muſt fave them. 
For we have little reaſon to think that our Saviour, or his Apoſtles, contended 
with their neglect or refuſal by a conſtant train of miracles, continued on to 


625 


thoſe who were not 'wrought upon by the Goſpel preached to them. St. Mat- Lightfoot, 


thew tells us, chap. xiii. 58. that he did not many mighty works in his own 


of force in that uſe you make of it, where you tell us it is to puniſh the fault 


of not being of the true religion: for we do not find any miraculouſly puniſhed | 
to bring them in to the Goſpel. So that the want of force to either of theſe 


purpoſes not being ſupplied by miracles, the Goſpel it is plain ſubſiſted and 
ſpread itſelf without force ſo made uſe of, and without miracles to ſupply the 
want of it; and therefore it fo far remains true, that the Goſpel having the 
ſame beauty, force, and reaſonableneſs now as it had at the beginning, it 
wants not force to ſupply the defect of miracles, to that for which miracles 
were no where made uſe of. And fo far, at leaſt, the experiment is good, 
and this aſſertion true, that the Goſpel is able to prevail by its own light and 


truth, without the continuance of force on the fame perſon, or puniſhing 


men for not being of the true religion. 


5 


Harm of 
e Rp ; | the N. T. 
country, becauſe of their unbelief; much leſs were miracles to ſupply the want Sect 


1 51. 


You ſay, Our Saviour being no magiſtrate, could not inflict political pu- P. 36. 


« niſhments; much leſs could he impower his Apoſtles to do it.” I know 


not what need there is, that it ſhould be political; ſo there were ſo much pu- 


niſhment uſed, E you ſay, is ſufficient to make men conſider, it is not neceſ- 
fary it ſhould come from this or that hand: or if there be any odds in that, 
we ſhould be apt to think it would come beſt, and moſt effectually, from thoſe 


- who preached the Goſpel, and could tell them it was to make them conſider, 


than from the magiſtrate, who neither doth, nor according to your ſcheme 


can, tell them it is to make them conſider. - And this power, you will not deny, | 


but our Saviour could have given to the Apoſtles. | 


Bor if there were ſach abſolute need of political puniſhments, Titus or 
Trajan might as well have been converted, as Conſtantine. For how true 


it is, that miracles ſupplied the want of force from thoſe days till Conſtan- 
tine's, and then ceaſed, we ſhall fee by and by. I fay not this to enter 
boldly into the counſels of God, or to take upon me to cenſure the conduct 


of the Almighty, or to call his providence to an account; but to anſwer 


your ſaying, * Our Saviour was no magiſtrate, and therefore could not inflict 


„political puniſhments.” For he could have had both magiſtrates and politi- 
cal puniſhments at his ſervice, if he had thought fit, and needed not to bave 


continued miracles longer than there was neceſflity for evincing the truth of P. 37. 


the Chriſtian religion, as you imagine, to ſupply the want of the magiſ- 
e trate's aſſiſtance, by force, which is neceſſary,” VV 


Bo r how come you to know that force is neceſſary ? Has God revealed it 
in his word? no where. Has it been revealed to you in particular? that 


you will not ſay. What reaſon have you for it? none at all but this, That A. p. 6 0 12 


having ſet down the grounds, upon which men take up and perſiſt in their 
Vo I. II. 4 L 


religion, 
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religion, you conclude, „ what means is there left but force! ?” Force there 
fore you conclude neceſſary, becauſe without any authority, but from your 
own imagination, you are peremptory, that other means, beſides preaching 
and perſuaſion, is to be uſed; and therefore 1 Is it ee becauſe you can 
think of no other. 
Wurx I tell you there is other means, and that by your own confeſſion 
the grace of God is another means, and therefore force is not neceſſary : you 
k. 39. reply, © Though the grace of God be another means, and you thought fit to 
mention it, to prevent cavils; yet it is none of the means of which you 
«« were ſpeaking, in the place I refer to; which any one who reads that para- 
graph will find to be only human means: and therefore though the grace 
of God be both a proper and ſufficient means, and ſuch as can work by it- 
ſelf, and without which neither penalties nor any other means can do any 
thing; yet it may be true however, that when admonitions and intreaties 
fail, there is no human means left, but penalties, to bring prejudiced per- 
ſons to hear and conſider, what may convince them of their errors, and diſ- | 
cover the truth to them. And then PRE. will be neceſſary: in reſpect to 
that end as an human means.“ 
IN which words, if you mean an anſwer to my argument, it is this, that 
force is neceſſary, becauſe to bring men into the right way there is other human 
means neceſſary, beſides admonitions and perſuaſions. For elſe what have 
we to do with human in the caſe? But it is no ſmall advantage one owes to 
logick, that where ſenſe and reaſon fall ſhort, a diſtinction ready at hand may 
ech it out. Force, when perſuaſions will not prevail, 18 neceſſary, ſay you, 
. becauſe it is the only means left. When you are told it is not the only means. 
F. 40. left, and ſo cannot be neceſſary on that account: you reply, that when ad- 
« monitions and intreaties fail, there is no human means left, but penalties, ; 
to bring prejudiced perſons to hear and conſider what may convince them 
« of their errors, and diſcover the truth to them : and then penalties will be 
neceſſary in reſpect to that end, as an human means.” 
 SuyPosE it be urged to you, when your moderate lower penalties fail, 
there is no human means left but dragooning and ſuch other ſeverities; 
which you ſay you condemn as much as I, © to bring prejudiced perſons to 
hear and conſider what may convince them of their errors, and diſcover the 
truth to them.” And then dragooning, impriſonment, ſcourging, fining, 
Kc. will be neceſſary 1 in reſpect to that end, as a human means. What can 
you fay but this? that you are impowered to judge what degrees of human 
means are neceſſary, but others are not. For without ſuch a confidence in your 
on judgment, where God has neither ſaid how much, nor chat any force is 
neceſſary, I think this is as good an argument for the higheſt, as yours is for 
the lower penalties. When“ admonitions and intreaties will not prevail, then 
« penalties, lower pnalties, ſome degrees of force will be neceſſary, ſay you, 
« as a human means.” And when your lower penalties, your ſome degrees 
of force will not prevail, then higher degrees will be neceſſary, ſay I, as a 
human means. And my reaſon is the ſame with yours, becaule there is no 
Other means, 1. E, human means, let. Shew me how your. argument con- 


cludes 
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cludes for lower puniſhments being neceſſary, and mine not for higher, even 
to dragooning, & eris mihi magnus Apollo.” 

Bu r let us apply this to your ſuccedaneum of miracles, and then it will 
be much more admirable, You tell us, admonitions and intreaties not pre- 
vailing to bring men into the right way, “force is neceſſary, becauſe there is 
« no other means left.” To that it is ſaid, yes, there is other means left, 
the grace of God, Ay, but, ſay you, that will not do; becauſe you ſpeak 
only of human means. So that according to your Way of arguing, ſome other 
human means is neceſſary: for you yourſelf tell us, that the means you were 
ſpeaking of, where you ſay, that when admonitions and intreaties will not 
a do, what other means is there left but force? were human means. Your 

Fo words are, © which any one, who reads that paragraph, will find to be only 
= *< human means.” By this argument then other human means are neceſſary 
beides preaching and perſuaſion, and thoſe human means you have found out 
to be either force, or miracles : the latter are certainly notable human means. 
WH And your diſtinction of human means ſerves you to very good purpoſe, having 
E brought miracles to be one of your human means. Preaching and admonitions, 
BH ſay you, are not ſufficient to bring men into the right way, ſomething elſe is 
neceſſary; yes, the grace of God; no, ſay you, that will not do, it is not 
human means : it 1s neceſlary to have other human means, therefore in the 
three or four firſt centuries after Chriftianity, the inſufficiency of preaching 
and admonitions was made up with miracles, and thus the neceſſity of other 
human means is made good. But to conſider a little farther your miracles as 
ſupplying the want of force, oo TY. - : 


Thx queſtion between us here is, whether the Chriſtian religion did not 
Y prevail in the firſt ages of the church, by its own beauty, force and reaſon- 
YU ableneſs, without the afliftance of force? I fay it did, and therefore exter- 
1 nal force is not neceſſary. To this you reply, „that it cannot prevail by its p. -. 

« On light, and ſtrength, without the afliſtance either of miracles, or of 

« authority; and therefore the Chriſtian religion not being ſtill accompanied 
with miracles, force is now neceflary.” So that to make your equivalent 

of miracles correſpond with your neceflary means of force, you ſeem to require 

an actual application of miracles, or of force, to prevail with men to receive 

the: Goſpel, i. e. men could not be prevailed with to receive the Goſpel 

without actually ſeeing of miracles. For when you tell us, that “ you are P. 6. 
ſure I cannot ſay the Chriſtian religion is ſtill accompanied with miracles, as 

it was at its firſt planting ;” I hope you do not mean that the Goſpel is not 
ſtill accompanied with an undoubted teftimony that miracles were done by the 

firſt publiſhers of it, which was as much of miracles, as I ſuppoſe the 
greateſt part of thoſe had, with whom the Chriſtian religion prevailed, till 
it was © ſupported and encouraged, as you tell us, by the laws of the empire:” P. zy. 
for I think you will not ſay, or if you ſhould, you could not expect to be be- 
lieved, chat all, or the preateſt part of thoſe, that embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, before it was ſupported by the laws of the empire, which was not till 
the fourth century, had actually miracles done before them, to work upon 
them. And all thoſe, who were not eye-witneſſes of miracles done in their 
1 „ 5 4L 2 „„ "Preſence, 
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preſence, it is plain had no other miracles than we have, that 1s upon report; 
and it is probable not ſo many, nor ſo well atteſted as we have. The greateſt 


part then, of thoſe who were converted, at leaſt, in ſome of thoſe ages, be- 


tore Chriſtianity was ſupported by the laws of the empire, I think you muſt 
allow, were wrought upon by bare preaching, and ſuch miracles as we fill 


have, miracles at a diſtance,. related miracles. In others, and thoſe the 


greater number, prejudice was not fo removed, that they were. prevailed on 


to conſider, to conſider as they ought, i. e. in your language, to conſider 
to as to embrace. If they had not fo conſidered in our days, what, ac- 


cording to your ſcheme, muſt have been done to them, that did not confider 


as they ought? Force muft have been applied to them. What therefore in 
the primitive church was to be done to them? Why! your ſuccedaneum 
miracles, actual miracles, ſuch as you deny the Chriſtian religion to be till 


accompanied with, muſt have been done in their preſence, to work upon 


them. Will you fay this was ſo, and make a new church-hiſtory for us, 


and outdo thoſe writers who have been thought pretty liberal of miracles ? 
it you do not, you mult confeſs miracles ſupplied not the place of force, and 
ſo let fall all your fine contrivance about the neceſſity either of force or mi- 
racles; and perhaps you will think it at laſt a more becoming modeſty, not 


to ſet the divine power and providence on work, by rules, and for 


the ends of your hypotheſis, without having any thing in authentick 
hiſtory, much leſs in divine and unerring revelation to juſtify you. But 
force and power deſerve ſomething more than ordinary and allowable arts 


or arguments, to get and keep them: © ſi violandum fit jus, regnandi cauſa 
« violandum eſt.” „„ f Be Os 

TIF the teſtimony, of miracles having been done, were ſufficient to make 
the Goſpel prevail, without force, on. thoſe, who were not eye-witneſſes of 


them, we have that ſtill, and fo upon that account need not force to ſupply 


the want of it: but if truth muſt have either the law of the country, or 


actual miracles to ſupport 1t, what became of it after the reign of Conſtantine 
the great, under all thoſe emperors that were erroneus or heretical ? It 
ſupported itſelf in Piedmont, and France, and Turkey, many ages without 
force or miracles: and it ſpread itſelf in divers nations and kingdoms of the 


North and Eaſt, without any force, or other miracles than thoſe that were 
done many ages before. So that I think you will, upon ſecond thoughts, 
not deny, but that the true religion is able to prevail now, as it did at firſt, 
and has done ſince in many places, without aſſiſtance from the powers in being, 
by its own beauty, force, and reaſonableneſs, whereof well-atteſted miracles 
18 4 part. 3 | | 


Bu the account you give us of miracles will deſerve to be a little examined. 


We have it in theſe words, ©* Conſidering that thoſe extraordinary. means were 


„ not withdrawn, till by their help Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received 
« for the religion of the empire, and to be ſupported and encouraged by the 

laws of it, you cannot, you ſay, but think it highly probable, (if we may 
be allowed to gueſs at the counſels of infinite wiſdom) that God was pleated 
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« all that while, for the evincing the truth of the Chriſtian religion, as to 
« ſupply the want of the magiſtrate s aſſiſtance.“ Miracles then, ik what you 
ſay be true, were continued till © Chriſtianity was received for the religion ot 


« the empire, not ſo much to evince the truth of the Chriſtian religion, as to 


« ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance.” But in this the learned au- 


thor, whoſe teſtimony you quote, fails you. For he tells you that the chief 


uſe of miracles, in the church, after the truth of the Chriſtian religion had 
been ſufficiently confirmed by them in the world, was to oppoſe the falſe and 
pretended miracles of hereticks and heathens ; and an{werable hereunto mira- 


cles ceaſed and returned again, as ſuch oppoſitions made them more or leſs neceſ- 


ſary. Accordingly miracles, which before had abated, in Trajzn's and Hadrian's 
time, which was in the latter end of the firit, or beginning of the ſecond 
century, did again revive to confound the magical delutions of the hereticks 
of that time. And in the third century the hereticks uſing no ſuch tricks, 


and the faith being confirmed, they by degrees ceaſed, of which there then, 


he ſays, could be no imaginable neceſſity. His words are, “ Et quidem eo 
« minus neceſſaria ſunt pro veterum principiis, recentiora illa miracula, quod 
« hereticos, quos appellant, nullos adverfarios habeant, qui contraria illis 


« dogmata aſtruant miraculis. Sic enim vidimus, apud veteres, dum nulli 
« eccleſiam exercerent adverſarii, ſeu heretici, ſeu Gentiles; aut ſatis illi 


* præteritis miraculis fuiſſent refutati; aut nullas ipſi præſtigias oppone- 
« rent que veris eſſent miraculis oppugnandæ; ſubductam deinde paulatim 
« eſſe mirificam illam ſpiritus virtutem. Ortos ſub Trajano e 0 


heæreticos oſtendimus præſtigiis magicis fuiſſe uſos, & proinde miraculo- 
rum verorum in eccleſia uſum una REVIXISSH. Ne dicam præſtigiatores 


„ etiam Gentiles eodem illo ſeculo ſane frequentiſſimos, Apuleium in Afri— 
„ ca, in Aſia Alexandrum Pſeudomantim, multoſque alios quorum memi— 
nit Ariſtides. Tertio ſeculo orto, heretic) Hermogenes, Praxezs 8, Noe- 


- 4. tus; Theodotus, Sabellius, Novatianus, Artemas, Samoſa itenus, nulla, ut 


« videtur, miracula ipſi venditabant, nullis propterea miraculis oppugnandi. 
Inde vidimus, apud ipſos etiam Catholicos, ſenſim defeciſſe miracula. Et 


adeo jamdudum confirmatam prædicantibus: Nulla certe- prorſus pro 


« primævo miraculorum exemplo. Nulla denique conſclis vere privevan. 


« efle fidem quam novis miraculis ſuſcipiunt confirmanda am.“ Dod well, Diſ- 
ſertat. in Iræn. Diff. II. Sect. 65. 5 
Tux hiſtory therefore you have from him, of 8 ſerves for his hy- 


potheſis, but not at all for yours. For if they were mined to ſupply the 
want of force, which was to deal with the corruption of depraved human, 


nature, that being without any great variation in the world, conſtantly the 


turn and revive again. So that there being then,. as you ſuppole, no necet- 

fity of miracles for any other end, but to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's 
alfiſtance, they muſt, to ſuit that end, be conſtant end regularly the ſame 

as you would have force to be, Which is "Tracy and uninterruptediy to 


be 


-* quidem, hzreticis nulla in contrarium miracula oſtentantibus, quꝭ tandem 
fingi poteſt miraculorum neceſſitas traditam ab initio fidem, miraculiſque 


ſame, there could be no reaſon why they ſhould abate and Gil, and Ck re- 
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be te, as a conſtantly nec effary remedy, to the corrupt nature of man- 
kind. 

Ir you allow the learned Dodwell 8 waking,” for the continuation of m mira- 
cles, till the fourth century, your hypotheſis, that they were continued to 
ſupply the magiſtrate's aſfiſtance, will be only precarious. For if there was 
need of miracles till that time to other purpoſes, the continuation of them 

in the church, though you could prove them to be as frequent and certain as 
thoſe of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, it would not advantage your cauſe : 
fince it would be no evidence, that they were uſed for that end, which as 
long as there were other viſible uſes of them, you could not, without reve- 
lation, aſſure us were made uſe of by Divine Providence © to ſupply the want 

of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance.” You mult therefore confute his hypotheſis, | 

before you can make any advantage of what he ſays, concerning the continu- 
ation of miracles, for the eſtabliſhing of yours. For till you can ſhew, that 
that which he aſſigns was not the end, for which they were continued in 
tne church ; the utmoſt. you can fay, is, that it may be imagined, that one 
reaſon of their continuation was to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſt- 
ance: but what you can without proof imagine poſſible, I Hope you do not 
expect ſhould be received as an unqueſtionable proof, that it was ſo. I can 

imagine it poſſible they were not continued for that end, and one 1magination 
will be as good a proof as another. 

To do your modeſty right therefore, I muſt allow, that you do faintly 
offer at ſome kind of reaſon, to prove that miracles were continued to ſupply 
the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance: and ſince God has no where declared, 
that it was for that end, you would perſuade us in this paragraph, that it 
was ſo, by two reaſons. One is, that.the truth of the Chriſtian religion be- 
ing ſufficiently evinced by the miracles done by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
and perhaps their immediate ſucceſſors, there was no other need of miracles 
to be continued till the fourth century ; and therefore they were uſed by 

God to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance. This I take to be the 
meaning of theſe words of yours, ** I cannot but think it highly probable that 
«© God was pleaſed to continue them till then, not ſo much for any neceſſity 
«© there was of them all that while for the evincing the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion, as to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance.” Whereby, I 
ſuppoſe, you do not barely intend to tell the world what is your opinion in the 

caſe, but uſe this as an argument, to make it probable to others, that this 
was the end for which miracles were continued, which at the beſt will be but a 
very doubtful probability to build ſuch a bold aſſertion on, as this of yours is, 
viz. That © the Chriſtian religion is not able to ſubſiſt and prevail in the world, 
by its own light and ſtrength, without the aſſiſtance either of force, or 
actual miracles.” And therefore you mult either produce a declaration from 

| heaven that authorizes you to ſay, that miracles were uſed to ſupply the want 
of force, or ſhew that there was no other uſe of them but this. For if any 
other uſe can be aſſigned of them, as long as they continued in the church, one 
may ſafely deny, that they were to ſupply the want of force: and it will lie 
ben you to prove it by ſome other way Wan by ſaying you think it highly 04 
bable. 
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bable. For I ſuppoſe you do not expect that your thinking any thing highly 
robable, ſhould be a ſufficient reaſon for others to acquieice in, when perhaps, 


the hiſtory of miracles conſidered, no body could bring himſelf to fay he 


thought it probable, but one whoſe hypotheſis ſtood in need of ſuch a poor 


_ ſupport. 


Tux other reaſon you ſeem to build on is this, that when Chriſtianity was 


received for the religion of the empire, miracles ceaſed ; becauſe there was 


then no longer any need of them: which I take to be the argument infinuated 
in theſe words, ** Conſidering that thoſe extraordinary means were not with- P. zz. 


drawn till by their help Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the re-. 


« ligion of the empire.” If then you can make it appear that miracles laſted 
till Chriſtianity was received for the religion of the empire, without any other 
reaſon for their continuation, but to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſt- 
ance; and that they ceaſed as ſoon as the magiſtrates became Chriſtians ; your 
argument will have ſome kind of probability, that within the Roman empire 
this was the method. God uſed for the propagating the Chriſtian religion. 
But it will not ſerve to make good your poſition, “ that the Chriſtian religion 
cannot ſubſiſt and prevail by its own ſtrength and light, without the affiſt- 


« ance of miracles or authority,” unleſs you can ſhew, that God made uſe of 
miracles to introduce and ſupport it in other parts of the world, not ſubject to- 
the Roman empire, till the magiſtrates there alſo became Chriſtians. For the 


corruption of nature being the ſame without, as within the bounds of the 


Roman empire; miracles, upon your hypotheſis, were as neceſſary to ſup- 


ply the want of the magiſtrates aſſiſtance in other countries as in the Roman 
empire. For I do not think you will find the civil fovereigns were the firſt: 
converted in all thoſe countries, where the Chriſtian religion was planted 


after Conſtantine's reign : and im all thoſe it will be neceſſary for you to ſhew- 


us the aſſiſtance of miracle. „ 
Bu r let us ſee how much your hypotheſis is favoured by church-hiſtory. 


If the writings of the fathers of greateſt name and credit are to be believed, 
miracles were not withdrawn when Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received 


for the religion of the empire. Athanaſius, the great defender of the catholick 
orthodoxy, writ the life of his contemporary St. Anthony, full of miracles; 


which though ſome have queſtioned, yet the learned Dodwell allows to be 
writ by Athanaſius: and the ſtile evinces it to be his, which is allo confirmed 


by other eccleſiaſtical] Writers „„ En 
© PALLAD1vUs tells us, That Ammon did many miracles : but that par- 

« ticularly St. Athanaſius related in the life of Athony, that Ammon going 

with ſome monks Anthony had ſent to him, when they: came to the river 


„ Lycus, which they were to paſs, was afraid to ſtrip for fear of ſeeing him- 


„ ſelf naked; and whilſt he was in diſpute of this matter, he was taken up, 


cc 


and in an extaſy carried over by an angel, the reſt of the monks ſwimming 


„ the river. When he come to Anthony, Anthony told him he had ſent 


«c 


for him, becauſe God had revealed many things to him concerning him, 


and particularly his tranflation. And when Ammon died, in his retire- 
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< ment, Anthony ſaw his ſoul carried into heaven by angels.” Palladius in 
vita Ammonis. 


© So RAT Esõ tells us, That Anthony ſaw the ſoul of Ammon, taken up 
by angels, as Athanaſius writes in the life of Anthony.” 


Ax P again, fays he, „It ſeems ſuperfluous for me to relate the many mi- 
«©. racles Anthony did; how he fought openly with devils, diſcovering al] 


« their tricks and cheats: for Athanaſius biſhop of Alexandria has e 


60 me on that ſubſect, having writ a book particularly of his life.” 
© ANTHONY Was thought worthy of the viſion of God, and led a life per- 


« fe conformable to the laws of Chriſt. This, whoever reads the book, 


« wherein is contained the Hiſtory of his life, will eafily know; wherein he 


„will alſo ſee prophecy ſhining out: for he propheſied very clearly of thoſe 


e who were infected with the Arian contagion, and foretold what miſchief 
from them was threatened to the churches, God truly revealing all theſe 
things to him, which is certainly the principal evidence of the catholick faith, 
* no ſuch man being to be found amongſt the hereticks. But do not take this 
«© upon my word, but read and ſtudy the book itſelf.” Fes 


Tus account you have from St. e whom Mr, Dodwell calls the 
n contemner of fables. _ 


Sr. Hierom, in his treatiſe “ De viro perfecto, ſpeaks af the frequency 
of miracles done in his time, as a thing paſt queſtion : beſides thoſe, not a few 


which he has left upon record, in the lives of Hilarion and Paul, two monks, 
whoſe lives he has writ. And he that has a mind to ſee the plenty of mira- 
cles of this kind, need but read the collection of the lives of the fathers, made 
by Roſweydus. 

RuFrIN tells us, That Athanafius lodged the SERIE 8. John Baptiſt i in the 
wall of the church, knowing by the ſpirit of prophecy, the good they were 


to do to the next generation: and of what efficacy and uſe they were, may 


be concluded From the church with the golden roof, built to them ſoon after, 


in the place of the temple of Serapis. 
ST. Auſtin teils us, „That he knew a blind man reſtored to fight, by the 


i e i bodies of the Milan martyrs, and ſome other ſuch things; of which kind 


Is M. Nec ea 


« there were ſo many done in that time, that many ſcaped his knowledge ; 


aur cognd'- « and thoſe which he knew, were more than he could number.“ More of 


Ci: Qs „ v9 ena. 
nierate poſ u 

1m as „ Aug S 
RetraQ.: lib. 


this you may ſee Epiſt. 1 137. 
IIn further aſſures us, that by the ſingle reliques of St. e cc a blind 
« woman received her fight. | cation was cured of an old fiſtula ; Eucha- 
cc 
going over him, reſtored to life ſafe and found, as if de had received no hurt: 
6" mon n lying at the point of death, they ſent her coat to the ſhrine, but ſhe 


dying before it was brought back, was reſtored to life by its being laid on 
„ her dead body. 


cc 


2nd two others,” whoſe name he ſets down, were by the ſame reliques 

all ied from the dead. 
\rTER theſe and other particulars there ſet 3 of 1 done in his 
time by thoſe reliques of St. Stephen, the holy father goes on thus; 1 785 
66 all 


rius of the ſtone; hs gouty men recovered ; a lad killed with a cart- wheel 


The like happened at Hippo to the daughter of BAss us; 
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ſhall I do? preſſed by my promiſe of diſpatching this work, I cannot here 


ſet down all: and without doubt many, when they thall read this, will be 

« troubled that I have omitted ſo many particulars, which they truly know Que utique 
&« as well as I. For if I ſhould, paſſing by the reſt, write only the miraculous mecumiciunt. 
« cures which have been wrought by this moſt glorious martyr Stephen, in 

« the colony of Calama, and this of ours, I ſhould fill many books, and yet 

© ſhould not take in all of them: but only thoſe of which there are collec- Libelli dati 


1 


* 


0 


* 


« tions publiſhed, which are read to the people: for this I took care ſhould fot: OR 
umviderimt 


« be done, when I ſaw that ſigns of divine power, like thoſe of old, were antiquss 6mi- 
« FREQUENT allo in our times. It is not now two years ſince that ſhrine lia divinarum 


«© has been at Hippo: and many of the books, which 1 certainly knew to be _—— 


« ſo, not being publiſhed, thoſe which are publiſhed concerning thoſe mira- noſtristempo- 


« culous operations, amounted to near fifty when I writ this. But at Calama, !ibusfrequen- 
Li 3 . | 2 tari. Aug. de 
« where this ſhrine was before, there are more publiſhed, and their number Civ. Dei, lib. 


is incomparably greater. At Uzal alſo a colony, and near Utica, we know xxii. c. 8. 
many famous things to have been done by the ſame martyr.” 


Two of thoſe books he mentions, are printed in the Appendix of the tenth 
tome of St. Auſtin's works of Plantin's edit. One of them contains two mi- 
racles ; the other, as I remember, about ſeventeen. So that at Hippo alone, 
in two years time, we may count, beſides thoſe omitted, there were publiſhed 


above 600 miracles, and as he ſays, incomparably more at Calama: beſides 


what were done by other reliques of the fame St. Stephen, in other parts of 


the world, which cannot be ſuppoſed to have had leſs virtue than thoſe ſent to 
this part of Africa. For the reliques of St. Stephen, diſcovered by the dream 
of a monk, were divided and ſent into diſtant countries, and there diſtributed 


to ſeveral churches. _ . N 5 
Tust may ſuffice to ſhew, that if the fathers of the church of greateſt 


name and authority are to be believed, miracles were not withdrawn, but 


continued down to the latter end of the fourth century, long after © Chriſti- 
« anity had prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire.” 

Bur if theſe teſtimonies of Athanaſius, Chryſoſtom, Palladius, Ruffin, 
St. Hierom, and St. Auſtin, will not ſerve your turn, you may find much 
more to this purpoſe in the ſame authors; and, if you pleaſe, you may conſult 


alſo St. Baſil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyſſen, St. Ambroſe, St. Hilary, 


Theodoret, and others. . : ES 
Tuts being ſo, you muſt either deny the authority of theſe fathers, or 


grant that miracles continued in the church after © Chriſtianity was received 


« for the religion of the empire: and then they could not be to ſupply the 


want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, unleſs they were to ſupply the want of 


what was not wanting; and therefore they were continued for ſome other end. 
Which end of the continuation of miracles, when you are ſo far inſtructed in 


as to be able to aſſure us, that it was different from that for which God made 


uſe of them in the ſecond and third centuries: when you are ſo far admitted 
into the ſecrets of Divine providence, as to be able to convince the world 


that the miracles between the Apoſtles and Conſtantine's time, or any other 


period you ſhall pitch on, were to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's affiſt- | 
Vo, II. 4 M ance 
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« eternal life, conſidered and believed it. 


iii, 48. was all the advance it made, even when aſſiſted with the gift of ; 
miracles : for neither then were all, or the See wrought on to conſider, | 
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ance, and thoſe after, for ſome other purpoſe, what you ſay may de- 
ſerve to be conſidered. Until you do this, you will only ſhew the li- 
berty you take to aſſert with great confidence, though without any 
ground, whatever will ſuit your ſyſtem ; and that you do not ſtick to make 
bold with the counſels of infinite wiſdom, to make them ſubſervient | to your 
hypotheſis. 

AND ſo leave you to diſpoſe of the credit of eccleſiaſtical writers, as you 
ſhall think fit; and by your authority to eſtabliſh, or invalidate theirs as you 
pleaſe. But this, I think, 1s evident, that he who: will build his faith or 
reaſonings upon miracles delivered by church-hiſtorians, will find cauſe to go 
no farther than the Apoſtles time, or elſe not to ſtop at Conſtantine's : fince 


the writers after that period, whoſe word we readily take as unqueſtionable 
in otker things, ſpeak of miracles in their time with no leſs aſſurance, than 


the fathers before the fourth century; and a great part of the miracles of the 


ſecond and third centuries ſtand upon the credit of the writers of the fourth. 


So that that ſort of argument which takes and rejects the teſtimony of the 


_ ancients at pleaſure, as may beſt ſuit with it, will not have much force with 


thoſe who are not diſpoſed to embrace the hypotheſis, without any arguments 
at all. 


You grant, « That the true religion has always light and ſtrength of its 


„ own, i. e. without the aſſiſtance of force or miracles, ſufficient to prevail 
„ with all that conſider it ſeriouſly, and without prejudice: that therefore, for 


«© which the aſſiſtance of force is wanting, is to make men conſider ſeriouſly, 
«* and without prejudice.” Now whether the miracles that we have All, 


miracles done by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, atteſted, as they are, by undeniable 


hiſtory, be not fitter to deal with mens prejudices, than force, and than force : 


which requires nothing but outward conformity, I leave the world to judge. 
All the aſſiſtance the true religion needs from authority, is only a liberty for 


it, to be truly taught; but it has ſeldom had that, from the powers in being, 
in its firſt entry into their dominions, ſince the withdrawing of miracles : and 
yet I defire you to tell me, into what country the Goſpel, accompanied, as 


_ now it is, only with paſt miracles, hath been brought by the preaching of 


men, who have laboured in it after the example of the Apoſtles, where it 
did not ſo prevail over mens prejudices, that © as many as were ordained to 


Which, as you may ſee, Acts 


and embrace it. 


Bur yet the Goſpel « cannot 3 by i its own light and rens and 
therefore miracles were to ſupply the place of force. How was force uſed ? 
A law being made, there was a continued application of puniſhment” to all 
thoſe whom it brought not to embrace the doctrine propoſed. Were mi- 
racles ſo uſed till force took place? For this we ſhall want more new church- 
hiſtory, and I think contrary to what we read in that part of it which! is un- 
queſtionable; I mean in the Acts of the Apoſtles, where we ſhall find, that 


the then promulgators of the — When RY had N and done 


What 


__T 
» 3 Wn 
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what miracles the Spirit of God directed, if they prevailed not, they often 
left them: * Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and ſaid it was neceſſaty 
« that the word of God ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you: but ſeeing 


you put it from you, and judge yourſelves unworthy, we turn to the 


« Gentiles, Acts xiii. 46. They ſhook off the duſt of their feet againſt 


them, and came unto Iconium, Acts xiii. 51. But when divers were 


_« hardened, and believed not, but ſpake evil of that way before the multitude, 
« he departed from them, and ſeparated the diſciples, Acts xix. 9g 
* was preſſed in ſpirit, and teſtified to the Jews that Jeſus was Chriſt; and 
„hen they oppoſed themſelves, and blaſphemed, he ſhook his raiment, and 
« ſaid unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads, I ain clean, from 


Paul 


„ henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.” Acts xviii. 6, Did the Chriſtian 
magiſtrates ever do fo, who thought it neceflary to ſupport the Chriſtian reli- 


gion by laws? Did they ever, when they had a while puniſhed thoſe whom 
perſuaſions and preaching had not prevailed on, give off, and leave them to 
themſelves, and make trial of their puniſhment upon others? Or is this your 
way of force and puniſhment ? If it be not, yours is not what miracles came 
to ſupply the room of, and fo is not neceſſary. For you tell us, they are pu- 


niſhed to make them conſider, and they can never be ſuppoſed to conſider “ as P. 24, 25. 


they ought, whilſt they perſiſt in rejecting ;” and therefore they are juſtly 


puniſhed to make them ſo conſider : ſo that not ſo conſidering, being the fault 


for which they are puniſhed, and the amendment of that fault the end which 


is deſigned to be attained by puniſhing, the puniſhment muſt continue. But 
men were not always beat upon with miracles. To this, perhaps you will re- 
ply, that the ſeeing of a miracle or two, or half a dozen, was ſufficient to 
_ procure a hearing; but that being puniſhed once or twice, or half a dozen 
times, is not; for you tell us, “the power of miracles communicated to the P 


«© Apoſtles, ſerved altogether, as well as puniſhment, to procure them a hear- 
« ing:” where, if you mean by hearing, only attention, who doubts but pu- 


niſhment may alſo procure that? If you mean by hearing, receiving and em- 
| bracing what is propoſed, that even miracles themſelves did not effect upon 
all eye-witneſſes. Why then, I beſeech you, if one be to ſupply the place 
of the other, is one to be continued on thoſe who do reje& when the other was 
never long continued, nor as I think we may ſafely ſay, often repeated to thoſe, 


who perſiſted in their former perſuaſiuns? 


Ar ER all therefore, may not one juſtly doubt, whether miracles ſupplied 


the place of puniſhment; nay, whether you yourſelf, if you be true to your 


did the Apoſtles by their preaching and miracles, offer ſufficient evidence to 


in this caſe, the ſame thing, that the doctrine they preached was the true re- 
ligion? If they did, were not thoſe, who perſiſted in unbelief, guilty of a fault? 


And if ſome of the miracles done in thoſe days, ſhould now be repeated, and 
yet men ſhould not embrace the doctrine, or join themſelves to the church 


4 M 2 which 


36. 


own principles, can think ſo? You tell us, that not to join “ themſelves to P. 25. 
« the true church, where ſufficient evidence is offered to convince men that it 
« is ſo, is a fault that it cannot be unjuſt to puniſh.” Let me aſk you now; 


convince men that the church of Chriſt was the true church; or, which is, 
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which thoſe miracles accompanied, would you not think them guilty of + 
fault which the magiſtrate might juſtly, nay, ought to puniſh ? If you would 
anſwer truly and fincerely to this queſtion, I doubt you would think your be- 
loved puniſhments neceſſary notwithſtanding miracles, “ there being no other 


human means left.“ I do not make this judgment of you from any ill 
opinion I have of your good nature, but it is conſonant to your principles : 
for if not profeſſing the true religion, where ſufficient evidence is offered by 
bare preaching, be a fault, and a fault juſtly to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, 
vou will certainly think it much more his duty to puniſh a greater fault, as 


you muſt allow it is, to reject truth propoſed with arguments and miracles, 


than with bare arguments : fince you tell us, that the magiſtrate is * obliged 
« to procure, as much as in him lies, that every man take care of his own 

„ foul, i. e. conſider as he ought; which no man can be ſuppoſed to do, 
« whilſt he perſiſts in rejecting:“ as you tell us, p. 24. 1 


MiRACILEs, fay you, ſupplied the want of force, * till by their help 


« Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire.” 


Not that the magiſtrates had not as much commiſſion then, from the law of 
nature, to uſe force, for promoting the true religion, as fince : but becauſe 
the magiſtrates then, not being of the true religion, did not afford it the 
aſſiſtance of their political power. If this be ſo, and there be a neceſſity either 


of force or miracles, will there not be the ſame reaſon for miracles ever ſince, 
even to this day, and ſo on to the end of the world, in all thoſe countries 
where the magiſtrate is not of the true religion? * Unleſs, as you urge it, 


you will ſay, what without impiety cannot be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign 


«« Diſpoſer of all things, has not furniſhed mankind with competent means 


for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of ſouls.” 


Bo x to put an end to your pretence to miracles, as ſupplying the place of 
force. Let me aſk you, whether ſince the withdrawing of miracles, your 


moderate degree of force has been made uſe of, for the ſupport of the Chriſ- 


tian religion? If not, then miracles were not made uſe of to ſupply the want 


of force, unleſs it were for the ſupply of ſuch force as Chriſtianity never had, f 


which is for the ſupply of juſt no force at all; or elſe for the ſupply of the 


ſeverities which have been in uſe amongſt Chriſtians, which is worſe than 


none at all. Force, you ſay, is neceſſary: what force? © not fire and ſword, 


« not loſs of eſtates, not maiming with corporal puniſhments, not ſtarving 
« and tormenting in noiſome priſons :” thoſe you condemn. * Not compul- 
« ſion: theſe ſeverities, you ſay, are apter to hinder, than promote the true 
« religion; but moderate lower penalties, tolerable inconveniencies, ſuch as 
« ſhould a little diſturb and diſeaſe men.“ This aſſiſtance not being to be 
had from the magiſtrates, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianitv, miracles, ſay you, 
were continued till © Chriſtianity became the religion of the empire, not {o 


much for any neceſſity there was of them, all that while, for the evincing 


cc 


« thetruth of the Chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's 


aſſiſtance. For the true religion not being able to ſupport itſelf by its own 
light, and ſtrength, without the aſſiſtance either of miracles, or of autho- 
60 


tity,“ there was a neceſſity of the one or the other; and therefore, whilſt 
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the powers in being aſſiſted not with neceſſary force, miracles ſupplied that 


want. Miracles then being to ſupply neceſſary force, and neceſſary force be- 
ing only © lower moderate penalties, ſome inconveniencies, ſuch as only dif- 
« turb and diſeaſe a little ;” if you cannot ſhew that in all countries, where 


the magiſtrates have been Chriſtian, they have aſſiſted with ſuch force, it is 
plain that miracles ſupplied not the want of neceſſary force; unleſs to ſupply. 


the want of your neceſſary force, for a time, were to ſupply the want of an 


aſſiſtance, which true religion had not upon the withdrawing of miracles, 


and I think I may ſay, was never thought on by any authority, in any age or 


country, till you now, above thirteen hundred years after, made this happy 
diſcovery. Nay, Sir, fince the true religion, as you tell us, cannot prevail 


or ſubſiſt without miracles or authority, i. e. your moderate force; it muſt 


neceſſarily follow, that the Chriſtian religion has, in all ages and countries, 


been accompanied either with actual miracles, or ſuch force: which, whe- 


ther it be ſo or no, I leave you and all ſober men to confider. When you can 


ſhew, that it has been ſo, we ſhall have reaſon to be ſatisfied with your bold 


aſſertion : that the Chriſtian religion, as delivered in the New Teſtament, 
cannot * prevail by its own light and ſtrength, without the afliftance” of your 


moderate penalties, or of actual miracles accompanying it. But if ever fince 


the withdrawing of miracles in all Chriſtian countries, where force has been 
thought neceſſary by the magiſtrate to ſupport the national, or, as every where 


it is called, the true religion, thoſe ſeverities have been made uſe of, which 


you, for a good reaſon, © condemn, as apter to hinder, than promote the 


«true religion ;” 1t is plain that miracles ſupplied the want of ſuch an aſſiſt- 

ance from the magiſtrate, as was apter to hinder, than promote the true reli- 
gion. And your ſubſtituting of miracles, to ſupply the want of moderate force 
will ſhew nothing, for your cauſe, but the zeal of a man fo fond of force, 


that he will without any warrant from Scripture, enter into the counſels of the 


Almighty ; and without authority from hiſtory, talk of miracles, and political 
_ adminiſtrations, as may beſt ſuit his ſyſtem. „ 


To my ſaying, a religion that is from God, wants not the aſſiſtance of 


human authority to make it prevail; you anſwer, © This is not ſimply nor P. 8. 


« always true. Indeed when God takes the matter wholly into his own hands, 
„ as he does at his firſt revealing any religion, there can be no need of any 


« affiſtance of human authority; but when God has once ſufficiently ſettled 
„ his religion in the world, fo that if men from thenceforth will do what 


they may and ought, in their ſeveral capacities, to preſerve and propagate 
« it, it may ſubſiſt and prevail without that extraordinary aſſiſtance from him, 
« which was neceſſary for its firſt eſtabliſhment.” By this rule of yours, how 


long was there need of miracles to make Chriſtianity ſubſiſt and prevail? If 
you will keep to it, you will find there was no need of miracles, after the 


promulgation of the Goſpel by Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; for I atk you, was 
it nat then ſo “ ſufficiently ſettled in the world, that if men would from 
« thenceforth have done what they might and ought, in their ſeveral capa- 
«. cities,” it would have ſubſiſted and prevailed without that extraordinary 
aſſiſtance of miracles? unleſs you will on this occaſion. retract what you ſay 
in 
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mean the magiſtrates. A pretty way of ſpeaking, proper to you alone : but 


of miracles, not only 1 in the time you propoſe, but in all times after. For if 


miracles or authority? Subjects cannot have the aſſiſtance of authority, where 


ttue religion you ſuppoſe cannot be overcome, without the affiſtance of mi- 


I fay, a religion that is of God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human authority 5 
to make it prevail. Your anſwer, True, when God takes the matter into 
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in other places, viz. that it is a fault not to receive the © true teligion, where 
«« ſuthcient evidence is offered to convince men that it is ſo.” If then, from 
the times of the Apoſtles, the Chriſtian religion has had ſufficient evidence 
that it is the true religion, and men did their duty, 1. e. receive it, it would 
certainly have ſubſiſted and prevailed, even from the Apoſtles times, with- 
out that extraordinary aſſiſtance, and then miracles after that were not 
neceſſary. 


BV r perhaps you will ſay, that by men in their ſeveral capacities, you 5 


even in that ſenſe, it will not ſerve your turn. For then there will be need 


the magiſtrate, who is as much ſubject as other men to that corruption of 

human nature, by which you tell us falſe religions prevail againſt the true, 
ſhould not do what he may and ought, ſo as to be of the true religion, as it 
is the odds he will not; what then will. become of the true religion, which 
according to you cannot ſubſiſt or prevail without either the aſſiſtance of 


the magiſtrate is not of the true religion; and the magiſtrate wanting the 
aſſiſtance of authority to bring him to the true religion, that want muſt be 
ſtill ſupplied with miracles, or elſe, according to your hypotheſis, all muſt 
o to wreck ; and the true religion, that cannot ſubſiſt by its own ſtrength 
od light, Ve be loſt in the world. For, I preſume, you are ſcarce yet 
ſuch an adorer of the powers of the world, as to ſay, that magiſtrates are pri- 
vileged from that common corruption of mankind, whoſe oppoſition to the 
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racles or force. The flock will ſtray, unleſs the bell- weather conduct them 
right; the bell-weather himſelf will ſtray, unleſs the ſhepherd's crook and 
ſtaff, which he has as much need of as any ſheep of the flock, keep him 
right : ergo, the whole flock will ſtray, unleſs the bell- weather have that 
aſſiſtance which is neceſſary to conduct him right. The caſe is the ſame 
here. So that by your own rule, either there was no need of miracles to 
ſupply the want of force, after the Apoſtles time, or there is need of them 
ſtill. 


Bur your air, when noked into, has ſomething i in it more excellent. 


his own hands. But when once he has ſufficiently ſettled religion, ſo that 
if men will but do what they may and ought, it may ſubfiſt without that 
* extraordinary aſſiſtance from heaven; then he leaves it to their care.” Where 
you ſuppoſe, if men will do their duties in their ſeveral capacities, true reli- 
gion, being once eſtabliſhed, may ſubſiſt without miracles. And is it not as 
true, that if they will, in their ſeveral capacities, do what they may and ought, _ 
true religion will alſo ſubſiſt without force? But you are ſure magiſtrates wall 
do what they may and ought, to preſerve and propagate the true religion, 
but ſubjects will not. If you are Boe you muſt bethink yourſelf how to an- 
ſwer that old queſtion, 8 
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— Sed quis cuſtodiet ipſos 


© Cuſtodes ?” 


To my having ſaid, that prevailing without the aſliſtance of force, I thought 
was made uſe of as an argument for the truth of the Chriſtian religion. You 
reply, that you hope I am miſtaken, for ture this is a very bad argument, p. 6. 
„That the Chriſtian religion, ſo contrary in the nature of it, as well to fleſh 
« and blood, as to the powers of darkneſs, ſhould prevail as it did, and that 
« not only without any aſſiſtance from authority, but even in ſpight of all 
the oppoſition which authority and a wicked world, joined with thoſe in- 
« fernal powers, could make againſt it. This, I acknowledge, has deſervedly 
« been inſiſted upon by Chriſtians as a very good proof of their religion. But 
to argue the truth of the Chriſtian religion, from its mere prevailing in the 
world, without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in be- 
ing; as if whatever religion ſhould ſo prevail, muſt needs be the true re- 
_ « ligion, whatever may be intended, is really not to defend the Chriſtian re- 

« ligion, but to betray it.” How you have mended the argument by putting 
in * mere,” which is not any where uſed by me, I will not examine. The queſ- 
tion is, whether the Chriſtian religion, ſuch as it was then, for I know not 
any other Chriſtian religion, and is ſtill, “ contrary to fleſh and blood, and to 
the powers of darkneſs,” prevailed not without the aſſiſtance of human 
force, by thoſe aids it has ſtill ? This, I think, you will not deny to be an ar- 
gument uſed for its truth by Chriſtians, and ſome of our church. How far 
any one in the uſe of this argument pleaſes or diſpleaſes you, Jam not concern-, 

ed. All the uſe I made of it was to ſhew, that it is confeſſed that the Chriſ- 
tian religion did prevail, without that human means of the coactive power of 
the magiſtrate, which you affirmed to be neceſſary; and this, I think, makes 
good the experiment I brought. Nor will your ſeeking, your way, a refuge 
in miracles, help you to evade it; as I have already ſhewn. GOT Rn 
Bur you give a reaſon for what you ſay, in theſe following words; “ for tia. 
« neither does the true religion always prevail without the aſſiſtance of the 
« powers in being; nor is that always the true religion, which does ſo ſpread 
«« and prevail.” Thoſe who uſe the argument of its prevailing without force, 
| for the truth of the Chriſtan religion, it is like will tell you, that, if it be 
true, as you ſay, that the Chriſtian religion, which at other times does, ſome- 
times does not, prevail without the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, it is, be- 
cauſe when it fails, it wants the due affiſtance and diligence of the miniſters 
of it. How ſhall they hear without a preacher ?” How ſhall the Goſpel be 
ſpread and prevail, if thoſe who take on them to be the miniſters and preach- 
ers of it, either neglect to teach it others as they ought, or confirm it not by 
their lives? If therefore you will make this argument of any uſe to you, you 
muſt ſhew, where it was, that the miniſters of the Goſpel, doing their duty 
by the purity of their lives, and their uninterrupted labour, in being inſtant 
in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon, have not been able to make it prevail. An in- 
ſtance of this, it is believed you will ſcarce find : and if this be the caſe, that 
it fails not to prevail where thoſe, whoſe charge it is, neglect not to TR 
ER ; ar) 
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and ſpread it with that care, afſiduity, and application which they ought, you 
may hereafter know where to lay the blame; not on the want of ſufficient 
light and ſtrength in the Goſpel to prevail, wherein methinks, you make very 
bold with it, but on the want of what the Apoſtle requires in the miniſters of 
it; ſome part whereof you may read in theſe words to Timothy; But thou, 


O man of God, follow aſter righteouſneſs, godlineſs, faith, love, patience, 


* meekneſs : give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine : preach 
« the word, be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
« with all long-ſuffering and doctrine:“ and more to this purpole in his 


epiſtles to Timothy and Titus. 


THrarT the Chriſtian religion has prevailed, and ſupported itſelf in the 


world now above theſe ſixteen hundred years, you mult grant, and that it 


has not been by force, is demonſtration. For wherever the Chriſtian reli- 
gion prevailed, it did it, as far as we know any thing of the means of its pro- 


pagation and ſupport, without the help of that force, moderate force, which 
you ſay, is alone uſeful and neceſſary. So that if the ſeverities you condemn, 


be, as you confeſs, apter to hinder than promote the Goſpel, and it has no 


where had the aſſiſtance of your moderate penalties, it mult follow, that it 


prevailed without force, only by its own ſtrength and light, diſplayed and 


brought home to the underſtandings and hearts of the people, by the preach- 
ings, intreaties, and exhortations of its miniſters. This at leaſt you muſt 

grant, that force can be by no means neceſſary to make the Goſpel prevail 
any where, till the utmoſt has been tried that can be done by argu- 

ments and exhortations, prayers and intreaties, and all the friendly ways of 


perſuaſion. 


As to the other part of your aſſertion, « Nor is that always the true reli- 
* gion that does fo ſpread and prevail,” it is like they will demand inſtances of 
you, where falſe religions ever prevailed againſt the Goſpel, without the aſſiſt- 


ance of force on the one fide, or the betraying of it by the negligence and 


careleſſneſs of its teachers, on the other? So that if the Goſpel any where 


Wants the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, it is only to make the miniſters of it do 


their duty. I have heard of thoſe, and poflibly there are inſtances of it 


now not wanting, who by their pious lives, peaceable and friendly carriage, 
and diligent application to the ſeveral conditions and capacities of their pa- 
riſhioners, and ſcreening them as much as they could from the penalties of 


the law, have in a ſhort time ſcarce left a diſſenter in a pariſh, where not- 
withſtanding the force had been before uſed, they ſcarce found any other. 


But how far this has recommended ſuch miniſters to thoſe who ought to en- 


See Paſt. 
Care, p. 202, 


courage or follow the example, I with you would inform yourſelf, and then 
tell me. But who ſees not that a juſtice of peace's warrant is a ſhorter, and 


much eaſier way for the miniſter, than all this ado of inſtruction, debates, 


and particular application. Whether it be alſo more Chriſtian, or more ef- 


fectual to make real converts, others may be apt to enquire. This, I am ſure, 


it is not juſtifiable, even by your very principles, to be uſed till the other has 


been throughly tried. 


How 


5 
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Hoy far our Saviour is like to approve of this method in thoſe whom he 


ſends; what reward he is like to beſtow on miniſters of his word, who are 
forward to bring their brethren under ſuch correction; thoſe who call them 
ſelves ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, will do well to conſider from what he him- 
ſelf ſays to them, Luke xii. 42. For that that was ſpoken particularly to 
the Apoſtles and preachers of the Goſpel, is evident not only from the words 
themſelves, but from St. Peter's queſtion. Our Saviour having in the fore- 
going verſes declared in a parable, the neceſſity of being watchful, St. Peter, 
verſe 41. aſks him, Lord, ſpeakeſt thou this parable unto us, or even to all?“ 

To this demand, our Saviour replies in theſe words. Who then is that faith- 

« ful and wiſe ſteward whom his lord ſhall make ruler over his houſhold, to 

« give them their portion of meat in due ſeaſon ? Bleſſed is that ſervant whom 

« the Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find fo doing. Of a truth, I ſay unto 

you, he will make him ruler over all that he hath. But, and if that ſervant 

« {ay in his heart, my lord delayeth his coming; and ſhall begin to beat the 

% men-ſervants, and maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be drunken: the 
„lord of that ſervant will come in a day when he looketh not for him, and 
« at an hour when he is not aware; and will cut him in ſunder, and will ap- 

« point him his portion with unbelievers, or with hypocrites,” as it is, Matt. 
Bor if there be any thing in the argument for the truth of Chriſtianity, - 
as God forbid there ſhould not, that it has, and conſequently can prevail with- 
out force, I think it can ſcarce be true in matter of fact, that falſe religions 

do alſo prevail againſt the Chriſtian religion, when they come upon equal terms 
in competition; and as much diligence and induſtry is uſed by the teachers 

of it, as by ſeducers to falſe religions, the magiſtrate uſing his force on neither 

ſide. For if in this caſe, which is the fair trial, Chriſtianity can prevail, 

and falſe religions too, it is poſſible contrarities may prevail againſt one another 
both together. To make goed therefore your aſſertion, you muſt ſhew us, 

where ever any other religion ſo ſpread and prevailed, as to drive Chriſtianity 
out of any country without force, where the miniſters of it did their duty to 

teach, adorn and ſupport it. VVV %%% 
As to the following words, * Nor is that always the true religion which p. 6. 

« does ſo ſpread and prevail; as I doubt not but you will acknowledge with 

« me, when you have but conſidered within how few generations after the 

e flood, the worſhip of falſe gods prevailed againſt that which Noah profeſſed 

and taught his children, which was undoubtedly the true religion, almoſt 

« to the utter excluſion of it, though that at firſt was the only religion in 

the world, without any aid from force, or aſſiſtance from the powers in 

„being.“ This will need ſomething more than a negative proof, as we ſhall 


lee by and by. TD gone ts BET 5 
Where I fay, The inventions of men need the force and help of men : L. II. p. 387. 
« a religion that is from God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human authority.“ 
The firſt part of thoſe words you take no notice of; neither grant nor deny 


it to be fo, though perhaps it will prove a great part of the controverſy be- 
term w — — E = 
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To my queſtion, « Whether if ſuch a Toleration as is propoſed by the 
«© Author of the Firſt Letter, were. eſtabliſhed in France, Spain, Italy, Por- 
ce tugal, &c. the true religion would not be a gainer by it?“ You anſwer, 
That the true religion would be a loſer by it in thoſe few places where it is 
% now eſtabliſhed as the national religion ;” and particularly, you name Eng- 
land. It is then, it ſeems, by your way of moderate force and lower penalties, 
that in all countries where it 1s national, the true religion hath prevailed and 
ſubſiſts. For the controverſy is between the author's univerſal Toleration, 
and your new way of force; for greater degrees of force, you condemn as 
hurtful. Say then that in England, and wherever the true religion 1s national, 
it has been beholden to your force for the advantages and ſupport it has had, 
and J will yield you the cauſe. But of national religions, and particularly 
that of England, I have occaſion to ſpeak more in another place. 
P. g. Ix the next place you anſwer, 'Fhat you ſuppoſe I do not hope I ſhall per- 
ſiuade the world to conſent to my Toleration. I think by your logick, a propo- 
ſition is not leſs true or falſe, becauſe the world will or will not be perſuaded 
to conſent to it. And therefore, though it will not conſent to a general To- 
leration, it may nevertheleſs be true that it would be advantageous to the 
true religion: and if no body muſt ſpeak truth till he thinks all the world 
will be perſuaded by it, you muſt have a very good opinion of your oratory, 
or elſe you will have a very good excuſe to turn your parſonage, when you 
have one, into a ſine- cure. But though I have not ſo good an opinion of 
my gift of perſuaſion, as perhaps you have of yours; yet I think I may with- 
out any great preſumption hope, that 1 may as ſoon perſuade England, the 
world, or any government in it, to conſent to my Toleration, as you perſuade 
it to content itſelf with moderate penalties. _ 
You farther anſwer, If fuch a Toleration eſtabliſhed "IC would permit 
the doctrine of the church of England to be truly preached, and its worſhip: 
= ſet up in any Popiſh, Mahometan or Pagan country, you think true reli- 
p. io. gion would be a“ gainer by it, for ſome time; but you think withal, that 
t an univerſal Toleration would ruin it both there and every where elſe, in 
«the end.” You grant it then poſſible, notwithſtanding the corruption of 
human nature, that the true religion may gain ſomewhere, and for ſome time,, 
by Toleration : it will gain under a new Toleration you think, but decay un- 
P. 9. der an old one; would you had told us the reaſon why you think ſo. «« But 
© you think there is great reaſon to fear, that without God's extraordinary 
« providence, it would in a much ſhorter time, than any one, who does not 
„well conſider the matter, will imagine, be moſt effectually extirpated by 
5 «© it throughout the world.” If you have conſidered right, and the matter 
8 be really ſo, it is demonſtration, that the Chriſtian religion, ſince Conſtantine's 
time, as well as the true religion before Moſes's time, muſt needs have been 
totally extinguiſhed out of the world, and have ſo continued, unleſs by miracle 
and immedlate revelation reſtored. For thoſe men, i. e. the magiſtrates, 
upon whoſe being of the true religion, the preſervation of it, according to 
you, depends, living all of them under a free Toleration, muſt needs loſe the 
true religion effectually and peedily. from among them; and they quitting 
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the true religion, the aſſiſtance of force, which ſhould ſupport it againſt a ge- 
neral defection, be utterly loſt. Tn, 
THE princes of the world are, I ſuppoſe, as well infected with the de- 
raved nature of man, as the reſt of their brethren. Theſe, whether a hun- 
dred or a thouſand, ſuppoſe they lived together in one ſociety, wherein, with 
the true religion, there were a free Toleration, and no coactive power of the 


magiſtrate employed about matters of religion; would the true religion be 


ſoon extirpated amongſt them ? If you fay it would not, you muſt grant 
Toleration not to be ſo deſtructive of the true religion, as you ſay; or you 
muſt think them of another race, than. the reſt of corrupt men, and free 
from that general taint. If you grant that the true religion would be 
quickly extirpated amongſt them, by Toleration, living together in one fo- 
ciety, the ſame will happen to them, living as princes, where they are free 
from all coactive power of the magiſtrate in matters of religion, and have as 


large a Toleration as can be imagined. Unleſs you will ſay, that depraved 
human nature works leſs in a prince than a ſubject; and is moſt tame, moſt 


mortified, - where it has moſt liberty and temptation. Muſt not then, if 
your maxim be true, Toleration quickly deprive the few orthodox princes 
that are in the world, take it when you will, of the true religion; and with 
them, take away the aſſiſtance of authority, which is neceſſary to ſupport it 


amongſt their ſubjects? Toleration then does not, whatever your fears are, 


make that woeful wreck on true religion which you talk of. 


TI $HALL give you another evidence of it, and then come to examine your 
great reaſon taken from the corruption of human nature, and the inſtance 
you ſo often repeat, and build fo much on, the apoſtacy after the flood. Tole- 


ration, you ſay, would quickly, and effectually extirpate the true religion 


throughout the world. What now is the means to preſerve true religion in 
the world? If you may be believed, it is force, but not all force, great ſe- 


verities, fire, faggot, impriſonment, loſs of eſtate, &c. Theſe will do more 


harm than good; it is only lower and moderate penalties, ſome tolerable in- 


conveniencies, can do the buſineſs. If then moderate force hath not been all 
along, no, nor any where, made uſe of for the preſervation of the true reli- 
gion, the maintenance and ſupport of the true religion in the world, has not 
been owing to what you oppoſe to Toleration ; and ſo your argument againſt 


Toleration is out of doors. . „„ „ 
| You give us in this and the foregoing pages, the grounds of your fear, it 
1s the corruption of human nature which oppoſes the true religion. You ex- 
preſs it thus, © Idolatry prevailing againſt it [the true religion] not by its own 
light and ſtrength, for it could have nothing of either, but merely by the 
advantage it had in the corruption and pravity of human nature, finding 
out to itſelf more agreeable religions than the true. For, ſay you, what- 
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tranſgreſſions, than to mortify their luſts from which they ſpring, which no 
« religion but the true, requires of them.” I wonder, faying this, how you 
could any longer miſtake the IR duty, in reference to religion, and 
en 4N 2 not 


ever hardſhips ſome falſe religions may impoſe, it will however, always be 
eaſier to carnal worldly-minded men, to give even their firſt- born for their 
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not ſee wherein force truly can and ought to be ſerviceable to it. What 
you have ſaid, plainly ſhews you, that the aſſiſtance the magiſtrate's autho- 
- rity can give to the true religion, is in the ſubduing of luſts, and its being 
directed againft pride, injuſtice, rapine, luxury and debauchery, and thoſe 


other immoralities which come properly under his cognizance, and may be 


corrected by puniſhments; and not by the impoſing of creeds and cere- 


monies, as you tell us. Sound and decent, you might have left out, whereof 


their fancies, and not the law of God, will always be Judge and conſe- 


quently the rule. 
Tub caſe between the true and falſe gi as you have ſtated it, in 


ſhort, ſounds thus, «True religion has always light and ſtrength of its own, 
„ ſufficient to prevail with all that ſeriouſly conſider it, and without prejudice. 


« Idolatry, or falſe religions have nothing of light or ſtrength to prevail with.“ 


hy then does not the true religion prevail againſt the falſe, having ſo much 


the advantage in light and ſtrength ? The counterbalance of prejudice hin- 
ders. And wherein does that conſiſt? The drunkard muſt part with his. 


cups and companions, and the voluptuous man with his pleaſures. The 


proud and vain muſt lay by all exceſs in apparel, furniture and attendance; 


and money, the ſupport of all theſe, muſt be got only by the ways of juſtice, 
Honeſty, and fair induſtry : and every one mult live peaceably, uprightly, and. 
friendly with his neighbour. Here then the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance is want- 


ing: here they may and ought to interpoſe their power, and by ſeverities- 


againft drunkenneſs, laſciviouſneſs, and all forts of debauchery ;- by a ſteady 


and unrelaxed puniſhment of all the ways of fraud and injuſtice ; and by. 


their adminiſtration, countenance, and example, reduce the irregularities of 
mens manners into order, and bring ſobriety, peaceableneſs, induſtry and ho- 
neſty into faſhion. This is their proper buſineſs every where; and for this 


they have a commiſſion from God, both by the light of nature and revela- 


tion ; and by this, removing the great counterpoiſe, which lies in ſtrictneſs 
of life, and is ſo ſtrong a bias, with the greateſt part, againſt the true religion. 
they would caſt the balance on that fide. For if men were forced by 

the magiſtrate to live ſober, honeſt and ſtrict lives, whatever their religion: 
were, would not the advantage be on the fide of truth, when the gratifying 
of their luſts were not to be obtained by forſaking her? In mens lives lies 
the main obſtacle to right opinions in religion: and if you will not believe 
me, yet what a very rational man of the church of England ſays in the caſe, 


Dr. Bentley, in his ſermon of the folly of atheiſm, p. 16.] will deſerve to be 


remembered. Did religion beſtow heaven, without any forms and conditions, 


« indifferently upon all; if the crown of life was hereditary, and free to good: 


and bad, and not ſettled by covenant upon the elect of God only, ſuch as 
live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly in this pretent world; I believe there 
would be no ſuch thing as an infidel among us. And without controverly 
it is the way and means of attaining to heaven, that makes profane ſcot- 
fers ſo willing to let go the expectation of it. It is not the articles of the 
creed, but their duty to God and their neighbour, that is ſuch an incon- 
ſtent incredible — They: will not practiſe the rules of religion, 


«and 


cc 
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is and therefore they cannot believe the doctrines” of it.” The ingenious 
author will pardon me the change of one word, which I doubt not but ſuits 
his opinion, though it did not ſo well that argument he was then on. 5 
| You grant the true religion has always light, and ſtrength to prevail; falſe 
religions have neither. Take away the ſatisfaction of mens luſts, and which 
then, I pray, hath the advantage? Will men, againſt the light of their rea- 
ſon, do violence to their underſtandings, and forſake truth, and falvation too, 
gratis? You tell us here, . No religion but the true, requires of men the dif- 
« ficult taſk of mortifying their luſts.” This being granted you, what ſer— 
vice will this do you to prove a neceſſity of force to puniſh all diffenters in 
England? Do none of their religions require the mortifying of luſts as well 
„% 5 5 
AnD now, let us conſider your inſtance whereon you build fo much, that 
we hear of it over and over again. For you tell us, © Idolatry prevailed, but P. ». 
yet not by the help of force, as has been ſufficiently ſnewn. And again, 
That truth left to ſhift for herſelf will not do well enough, has been ſuffi- P. 10. 
s ciently ſhewn.” What you have done to ſhew this, is to be ſeen, where 
you tell us, © Within how few generations after the flood, the worſhip of P. 6. 
« falſe Gods prevailed againſt the religion which Noah profeſſed, and taught 
« his children, (which was undoubtedly the true religion) almoſt to the utter 
“ excluſion of it, (though that at firſt was the only religion in the world) 
without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, for an 
« thing we find in the hiſtory of thoſe times, as we may reaſonably believe, 
« conſidering that. it found an entrance into the world, and entertainment in it, 
„ when it could have no ſuch aid, or aſſiſtance. Of which (beſides the cor- 
« ruption of human nature) you ſuppoſe there can no other cauſe be aſſigned, 
* or none more probable than this, that the powers then in being, did not do 
what they might and ought-to have done, towards the preventing or check 
' Here you tell us, that the © worſhip of falſe 


„ing that horrible apoſtacy. 
gods, within a very few generations after the flood, prevailed againſt the 
* true religion, almoſt to the utter excluſion of it.” This you ſay indeed, 
but without any proofs; and unleſs that be ſhewing, you have not, as you 
pretend, any way ſhewn it. Out of whut records, I beſeech you, have you 
it, that the true religion was almoſt wholly extirpated out of the world, within 
a few generations after the flood? The Scripture, the largeſt hiſtory we have. 
of thoſe times, ſays nothing of it; nor does, as I remember, mention any as- 
guilty of idolatry, within two or three hundred years after the flood. In Ca- 
naan itſelf, I do not think that you can out of any credible hiſtory ſhew, that 
there was any idolatry within ten or twelve generations after Noah; much- 
leſs that it had fo overſpread the world, and extirpated the true religion, out! 
of that part of it, where the ſcene lay of thoſe actions recorded in the hiſtory 
of the Bible. In Abraham's time, Melchiſedeck who was king of Salem, was 
alſo the prieſt of the moſt high God. We read that God, with an immediate 
hand, puniſhed miraculouſly, firſt mankind, at the confuſion of Babel, and 
afterward Sodom, and four other cities; but in neither of theſe places is there 
any the leaſt mention of idolatry, by which they provoked God, and Hou 
e 1 down 


4 


hy 
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down vengeance on themſelves. So that truly you have ſhewn nothing at all, 
and what the Scripture ſhews is againſt you. For beſides, that it is plain by 
Melchiſedeck the king of Salem, and prieſt of the moſt high God, to whom 
Abraham paid tithes, that all the land of Canaan was not yet overſpread with 
1dolatry, though afterwards in the time of Joſhua, by the forfeiture was there. 
fore made of it to the Iſraelites, one may have reaſon to ſuſpect it were more 
defiled with it, than any part of the world: beſides, Salem, I fay, he that 
reads the ſtory of Abimelech, Gen. xx, xx1, xxvi. will have reaſon to think, 
that he alſo and his kingdom, though ora were not then infected 
with idolatry. 
You think they, and almoſt all mankind were idolaters, but you may be 
miſtaken; and that which may ſerve to ſhew it, is the example of Elijah the 
prophet, who was at leaſt as infallible a gueſſer as you, and was as well in- 
ſtructed in the ſtate and hiſtory of his own country, and time, as you can be 
in the ſtate of the whole world three or four thouſand years ago. Elijah 
thought that idolatry had wholly extirpated the true religion out of Iſrael, and 
complains thus to God. The children of Iſrael have forſaken thy covenant, 
« thrown down thy altars, and ſlain thy prophets with the ſword : and I, 
even I alone, am left, and they ſeek my life, to take it away,” 1 Kings i 
xix. 10. And he is ſo fully perſuaded of it, that he repeats it again, verſe 14. 
and yet God tells him, that he had there yet ſeven thouſand knees that had 
not bowed to Baal, ſeven thouſand that were not idolaters : though this was 
in the reign of Ahab, a king zealous for idolatry ; and in a kingdom ſet up in 


an idolatrous worſhip, which had continued the national religion, eſtabliſhed 


and promoted by the continued ſucceſſion of ſeveral idolatrous princes. And 
though the national religions ſoon after the flood were falſe, which you are 
far enough from proving ; how does it thence follow, that the true religion 
was near extirpated ? which it muſt needs quite have been, before St. Peter's 
time, if there were ſo great reaſon to fear, as you tell us, that the true reli- 
gion, without the aſſiſtance of force, © would in a much ſhorter time, than any 
« one that does not well conſider the matter would imagine, be moſt effectuallj 

* extirpated throughout the world.” For above two thouſand years after Noah's 
time, St. Peter tells us, © that in every nation, he that feareth God, and work- 
« eth righteouſneſs, is accepted by him,” Acts x. 35. By which words, and 
by the occaſion on which they were ſpoken, it is manifeſt, that in countries 
where for two thouſand years together no force had been uſed for the ſup- 

port of Noah's true religion, it was not yet wholly extirpated. But that you 

may not think it was ſo near, that there was but one left, only Cornelius, if 
you will look into Acts xvii. 4. you will find a great multitude of them at 

Theſſalonica, And of the devout Greeks a great multitude believed, and con- 
« ſorted with Paul and Silas.” And again, verſe 17. more of them in Athens, 
a city wholly given to idolatry. For that thoſe Z:6opevo: which we tranſlate 
devout, and whereof many are mentioned in the Acts, were Gentiles, who 


' worſhipped the true God, and kept the precepts of Noah, Mr. Mede has 


abundantly proved. So that whatſoever you, . who have well conſidered the 


5 matter, may imagine of the ſhortneſs of tit. wherein Noah's religion 


would 
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would be . effectually extirpated throughout the world, without the aſſiſtance 
of force, we find it at Athens, at Philippi, at Corinth, amongſt the Romans, 
in Antioch of Piſidia, in Theſſalonica, above two thouſand years after, and 
that not ſo near being extinguiſhed, but that in ſome of thoſe places the pro- 
feſſors of it were numerous; at Theſſalonica they are called a great multitude: 
at Antioch many: and how many of them were in other parts of the world, 
whereof there was no occaſion to make mention in that ſhort hiſtory of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, who knows ? If they anſwered, in other places, to what 
were found in theſe, as what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe they ſhould not? I 
think we may imagine them to be as many, as there were effectually of the- 
true religion Chriſtians in Europe, a little before the reformation, notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſiſtance the Chriſtian religion had from authority, after the with- 
drawing of miracles. 5 | 
Bor you have a ſalvo, for you write warily, and endeavour to fave your- 
ſelf on all hands; you ſay, © There is great reaſon to fear, that without God's P. 9. 
« EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, it would in a much thorter time, than 
« any one, who does not well conſider the matter, would imagine, be moſt 
« effectually extirpated by it, throughout the world.” It is without doubt, 
the providence of God which governs the affairs both of the world and his 
church; and to that, whether you call it ordinary or extraordinary, you may 
truſt the preſervation of his church, without the uſe of ſuch means, as he has 
no where appointed or authorized. You fancy force neceſſary to preſerve 
the true religion, and hence you conclude the magiſtrate authorized, without 
any farther commiſſion from God, to ule it,“ if there be no other means 
left;“ and therefore that muſt be uſed : if religion ſhould be preſerved with- 
out it, it is by the extraordinary providence of God; where extraordinary ſig- 
nifies nothing, but begging the thing in queſtion. The true religion has been 
preſerved many ages, in the church, without force. Ay, ſay you, that was 
by the © extraordinary providence of God.” His providence which over-rules 
all events, we eaſily grant it : but why extraordinary providence ? becauſe force 
was neceſſary to preſerve it. And why was force neceſſary ? becauſe other- 
wiſe, without “extraordinary providence,” it cannot be preſerved, In ſuch 
_ circles, covered under good words, but miſapplied, one might ſhew you 
taking many a turn in your anſwer, if it were fit to waſte others time to 
trace your wanderings. God has appointed preaching, teaching, preſuaſion, 
_ inſtruction, as a means to continue and propagate his true religion in the 
world; and if it were any where preſerved and propagated without that, we 
might call it his © extraordinary providence ;” but the means he has appointed. 
being uſed, we may conclude, that men have done their duties, and fo may 
leave it to his providence, however we will call it, to preſerve the little flock, 
which he bids not to fear, to the end of the world. VVV 
Bun let us return again to what you ſay, to make good this hypotheſis of 
yours, That idolatry entered firſt into the world by the contrivance, and ſpread 
itſelf by the endeavours of private men, without the aſſiſtance of the magiſ- 
trates, and thoſe in power. To prove this, you tell us, “that it found entrance P. 6. 
© into the world, and entertainment in it, when it could have no ſuch aid 
£1. | - | | 2 08 
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< or aſſiſtance.“ When was this, I beſeech you, that idolatry found this en- 
trance into the world? Under what king's reign was it, that you are ſo poſi-. 
tive it could have no ſuch aid or aſſiſtance? If you had named the time, the 


thing, though of no great moment to you, had been ſure. But now we ma 


very juſtly queſtion this bare aſſertion of yours. For ſince we find, as far back 
as we have any hiſtory of it, that the great men of the world were always for- 
ward to ſet up and promote idolatry and falſe religions, you ought to have 
given us ſome reaſon why, without authority from hiſtory, you affirm that 


1dolatry, at its entrance into the world, had not that aſſiſtance from men in 


power, which 1t never failed of afterwards. Who they were that made Iſrael 
to fin, the Scripture tells us. Their kings were ſo zealous promoters of ido- 


latry, that there is ſcarce any one of them, that has not that brand left upon 


him in holy writ; $a „ „ 

Ox of the firſt falſe religions, whoſe riſe and way of propagating we have 
an account of in facred hiſtory, was by an ambitious uſurper, who, having 
rebelled againſt his maſter, with a falſe title ſet up a falſe religion, to ſecure 


| his power and dominion. Why this might not have been done before Jero- 


boam's days, and idols ſet up at other places, as well as at Dan and Bethel, to 


ſerve politick ends, will need ſome other proof, than barely ſaying, it could 


not be ſo at firſt. The devil, unleſs much more ignorant, was not leſs buſy 


in thoſe days to engage princes in his favour, and to weave religion into affairs 
of ſtate, the better to introduce his worſhip, and ſupport idolatry, by accom- 
madating it to the ambition, vanity, or ſuperſtition, of men in power: and 
therefore, you may as well ſay, that the corruption of human nature, as that 


the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, did not, in thoſe days, help forward falſe 


religions; becauſe your reading has furniſhed you with no particular mention 
of it out of hiſtory. But you need but ſay, that the“ worſhip of falſe gods 
_< prevailed without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, 


« for any thing we find in the hiſtory of thoſe times,” and then you have ſuffi- 


ciently ſhewn, what? even that you have juſt nothing to ſhew for your aſſertion. 


Eur whatever that any thing is, which you find in hiſtory, you may meet 


with men, whoſe reading yet I will not compare with yours, who think 
they have found in hiſtory, that princes, and thoſe in power, firſt corrupted 
the true religion, by ſetting up the images and ſymbols of their predeceſſors 
in their temples; which, by their influence, and the ready obedience of the 
_ prieſts they appointed, were in ſucceſſion of time propoſed to the people as 
objects of their worſhip. Thus they think they find in hiſtory that Ifis, 
queen of Egypt, with her counſellor Thoth, inſtituted the funeral rites of 


king Ofiris, by the honour done to the ſacred ox. They think they find alſo 


in hiſtory, that the ſame Thoth, who was alſo king of Egypt in his turn, in- 
vented the figures of the firſt Egyptian gods, Saturn, Dagen, Jupiter Ham- 


mon, ard the reſt : that is, the figures of their ſtatues or idols; and that he 


inſtituted the worſhip and ſacrifices of theſe gods: and his inſtitutions were 


ſo well attiſted by thoſe in authority, and obſerved by the prieſts they ſet up, 
that the worſhip of thoſe gods ſoon became the religion of that, and a pattern 
to other nations. And here we may perhaps, with good reaſon, place the 
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riſe and original of idolatry after the flood, there being nothing of this kind 


more ancient. So ready was the ambition, vanity, or tuperſtition of princes, 
to introduce their predeceſſors into the divine worſhip of the people, to ſecure 


to themſelves the greater veneration from their ſubjects, as deſcended from 


the gods; or to erect ſuch a worſhip, and ſuch a prieſthood, as might awe 


the blinded and ſeduced people into that obedience they defired. Thus Ham, 


by the authority of his ſucceſſors, the rulers of Egypt, is firſt brought for the 
honour of his name and memory into their temples, and never left, till he is 
erected into a god, and made Jupiter Hammon, &c. which faſhion took af- 
terwards with the princes of other countries. Fn, 


Was not the great god of the Eaſtern nations, Baal, or Jupiter Belus, one 


of the firſt kings of Aſſyria? And which, I pray, is the more likely, that 
courts, by their inſtruments the prieſts, ſhould thus advance the honour of 


kings amongſt the people for the ends of ambition and power ; or the people 


find out theſe refined ways of doing it, and introduce them into courts for the 
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enſlaving themſelves ? What idolatry does your hiſtory tell you of among the 


Greeks, before Phoroneus and Danaus, kings of the Argives, and Cecrops 


and Theſeus kings of Attica, and Cadmus king of Thebes, introduced it? An 


art of rule it is probable they borrowed from the Egyptians. So that if you 
had not vouched the filence of hiſtory, without conſulting it, you would poſ- 


 fibly have found, that in the firſt ages, princes, by their influence and aid, by 


the help and artifice of the prieſts they employed, their fables of their gods, 
their myſteries and oracles, and all the aſſiſtance they could give it by their au- 


thority, did ſo much againſt the truth, before dire& force was grown into 


faſhion, and appeared openly, that there would be little reaſon of putting the 


guard and propagation of the true religion into their hands now, and arming 


them with force to promote it. 


THAT this was the original of idolatry in the world, and that it was bor- 


rowed by other magiſtrates from the Egyptians, is farther evident, in that 


this worſhip was ſettled in Egypt, and grown the national religion there, 


before the gods of Greece, and teveral other idolatrous countries were born. 
For though they took their pattern of deifying their deceaſed princes, from 
the Egyptians, and kept, as near as they could, to the number and genealo- 
gies of the Egyptian gods; yet they took the names {till of ſome great men 


of their own, which they accommodated to the mythology of the Egyptians. 
Thus, by the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, idolatry entered into the world 

after the flood. Whereof, if there were not ſo clear footſteps in hiſtory, why 
yet ſhould you not imagine princes and magiſtrates, engaged in falſe religions, 
as ready to employ their power for the maintaining and ages their falſe 


religions in thoſe days, as we find them now? And therefore, what you ſay 
in the next words, of the entrance of idolatry into the world, and the enter- 


tainment it found in it, will not paſs for to very evident, without proof, 
though you tell us ever fo confidently, that you © i e beſides the cor- P 
e be aſſigned of it, or 


N 
© ruption of human nature, there can no other cau 


none more probable than this, that the powers then in being, did not what 


0 Vol. II. 


FY 


* they might and ought to have done,” i. e. if you mean it to your purpoſe, 
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uſe force your way, to make men conſider, or to impoſe creeds and ways 


_ negligence of the powers in being, in that they did not do what they might 
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« of worſhip, towards the preventing that horrible apoſtacy.” 
IRAN that the entrance and growth of idolatry, might be owing to the 


and ought to have done, in uſing their authority to ſuppreſs the enormities of 
mens manners, and correct the irregularity of their lives. But this was not 
all the aſſiſtance they gave to that horrible apoſtacy : they were, as far as 


hiſtory gives us any light, the promoters of it, and leaders in it, and 


did what they ought not to have done, by ſetting up falſe religions, and 
uſing their authority to eſtabliſh them, to ſerve their corrupt and ambitious 


deſigns. 


NATIONAL religions, eſtabliſhed by authority, and inforced by the powers 


In being, we hear of every where, as far back as we have any account of the 


riſe and growth of the religions of the world. Shew me any place, within 
thoſe few generations, wherein you ſay the apoſtacy prevailed after the flood, 
where the magiſtrates, being of the true religion, the ſubjects by the liberty 8 
of a Toleration, were led into falſe religions, and then you will produce ſome- 
thing againſt liberty of conſcience. But to talk of that great apoſtacy, as 


wholly owing to Toleration, when you cannot produce one inſtance of Tole- 
ration then in the world, is to ſay what you pleaſe. 


_ THAT the majority of mankind were then, and always have been, by the 


corruption and pravity of human nature, led away, and kept from embracing 


the true religion, is paſt doubt. But whether this be owing to Toleration, 


in matters of religion, is the queſtion. David deſcribes an horrible corrup- 
tion and apoſtacy in his time, ſo as to ſay, © There is none that doeth good, 
no not one, Pſal. xiv. and yet I do not think you will ſay a Toleration 


then in that kingdom was the cauſe of it. If the greateſt part cannot be ill 
without a Toleration, I am afraid you muſt be fain to find out a Toleration 


in every country, and in all ages of the world. For I think it is true, of all 


times and places, that the'broad way, that leadeth to deſtruction, has had moſt 
travellers, I would be glad to know where it was that force, your way ap- 


plied, i. e. with puniſhments only upon non-conformiſts, ever prevailed to . 


bring the greater number into the narrow way, that leads unto life; which 
our Saviour tells us, there are few that find, | 


THe corruption of human nature, you ſay, oppoſes the t true religio [ 
grant it you, There was alſo, ſay you, an horrible apoſtacy after the nod! 


let this alſo be granted you: and yet from hence it will not follow, that the 
true religion cannot ſubfiſt and prevail in the world without the affiſtance of 


force, your way applied, till you have ſhewn, that the falſe religions, which 


| were the inventions of men, grew up under Toleration, and not by the en- 
couragement and affiſtance of the powers in being. 


How near ſoever therefore, the true religion was to be extinguiſhed within £ 


a few generations after the flood, which whether more in danger then, than 
in moſt ages fince, is more than you can ſhew. This will be ſtill the queſ- 
tion, whether the-liberty of Toleration, or the authority of the powers in 
being, contributed moſt to it? And whether there can be no other, nor more 
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probable cauſe aſſigned, than the want of force your way applied, I ſhall leave 
the reader to judge. This I am ſure, whatever cauſes any one elſe ſhall 
aſſign, are as well proved as yours, if they offer them only as their con- 
jectures. 87 1 e 


Not but that I think men could run into falſe and fooliſh ways of wor- 


ſhip, without the inſtigation or aſſiſtance of human authority; but the 
powers of the world, as far as we have any hiſtory, having been always for-- 
ward enough, true religion as little ſerving princes as private mens luſts, to 
take up wrong religions, and as forward to employ their authority to impoſe 


the religion, good or bad, which they had once taken up; I can ſee no rea- 


ſon why the not uſing of force, by the princes of the world, ſhould be af- 


ſigned as the ſole, or ſo much as the moſt probable cauſe of propagating the 


falſe religions of the world, or extirpating the true; or how you can ſo po- 
ſitively ſay, 1dolatry prevailed without any afliſtance from the powers in 
being. %% XN . 

$iNcz therefore hiſtory leads us to the magiſtrates, as the authors and pro- 


moters of idolatry in the world, to which we may ſuppoſe their not ſup- 


preſſing of vice, joined as another cauſe of the ſpreading of falſe religions, 


you were beſt conſider, whether you can ſtill ſuppoſe there can no other cauſe 


be aſſigned of the prevailing of the worſhip of falſe gods, but the magiſtrate's 


not interpoſing his authority in matters of religion, For that that cannot 


with any probability at all be aſſigned as any cauſe, I ſhall give you this far- 


ther reaſon. You impute the prevailing of falſe religions to © the corruption and 


„ pravity of human nature, left to itſelf, unbridled by authority.” Now if 


force, your way applied, does not at all bridle the corruption and avity of 


human nature, the magiſtrate's not fo interpoſing his authority, cannot he 
aſſigned as any cauſe at all of that apoſtacy. So that let that apoſtacy have 


what riſe, and ſpread as far as you pleaſe, it will not make one jot for force, 


your way applied, or ſhew that that can receive any aſſiſtance your way from 


authority. For your uſe of authority and force, being only to bring men to 
an outward conformity to the national religion, it leaves the corruption and 


pravity of human nature as unbridled as before; as I have ſhewn elſewhere. 
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You tell us, „that it is not true, that the true religion will prevail by P. 7. 


« its own light and ſtrength, without miracles, or the affiſtance of the pow- 
ers in being, becauſe of the corruption of human nature.” And for this 


you give us an inſtance in the apoſtacy preſently after the flood. And you tell 


us, that without the aſſiſtance of force it would preſently be extirpated out 


of the world. If the corruption of human nature be ſo univerſal, and ſo 
ſtrong, that, without the help of force, the true religion is too weak to ſtand 


it, and cannot at all prevail, without miracles or force; how come men ever 
to be converted, in countries where the national religion is falſe ? If you ſay 
by extraordinary providence, what that amounts to, has been ſhewn. If 
you ſay this corruption is ſo potent in all men, as to oppoſe and prevail 
againft the Goſpel, not aſſiſted by force or miracles, that is not true. If .in 
moſt men, ſo it is ſtill, even where force is uſed. For I defire you to name 
me a country, where the greateſt 8 are really and truly Chriſtians, ſuch 
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as you confidently believe Chriſt, at the laſt day, will own to be ſo. In 
England having, as you do, excluded all the diflenters, or elſe why would 
you have them puniſhed, to bring them to embrace the true religion ? you 
muſt, I fear, allow yourſelf a great latitude in thinking, if you think that 
the corruption of human nature, does not fo far prevail, even amongſt con- 
formiſts, as to make the ignorance, and lives, of great numbers amongſt 
them, ſuch as ſuits not at all with the ſpirit of true Chriſtianity. How great 
their ignorance may be, in the more ſpiritual and elevated parts of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, may be gueſſed, by what the reverend biſhop, before cited, 
ſays of it, in reference to a rite of the church; the moſt eaſy and obvious to 
| be inſtructed in, and underſtood. His words are, “In the common manage- 
« ment of that holy rite [confirmation] it is but too viſible, that of thoſe mul- 
titudes that croud to it, the far greater part come merely as if they were to 
receive the biſhop's bleſſing, without any ſenſe of the vow made by them, 
and of their renewing their baptiſmal engagements in it,” Paſt. Care, p. 
189. And if Origen were now alive, might he not find many in our church, 
to whom theſe words of his might be applied, Whoſe faith ſignifies only 
« thus much, and goes no farther than this, viz. that they come duly to the 
« church, and bow their heads to the prieſts,” &c. Hom. in Joſ. IX. For 
it ſeems it was then the faſhion to bow to the prieſt as it is now to the altar. 
If therefore you ſay force is neceſſary, becauſe without it no men will fo con- 
ſider as to embrace the true religion, for the ſalvation of their ſouls, that I 
think is manifeſtly falſe. If you fay it is neceſſary to uſe ſuch means as will 
make the greateſt part ſo embrace it, you muſt uſe ſome other means than 
force, your way applied, for that does not ſo far work on the majority, If 
you ſay it is neceſſary, becauſe poſſibly it may work on ſome, which bare 
_ preaching, and perſuaſion, will not; I anſwer, if poſſibly your moderate pu- 
niſhments may work on ſome, and therefore they are neceflary, it is as poſſible, 
that greater puniſhments may work on others, and therefore they are neceſſary, 
and ſo on to the utmoſt ſeverities. „„ „ 
THAT the corruption of human nature is every where ſpread, and that it 
works powerfully in the children of diſobedience, * who receive not the love 
« of the truth, but have pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs; and therefore God 
gives them up to believe a he, no body, I think, will deny. But that this 
corruption of human nature works equally in all men, or in all ages; and fo, 
that God will, or ever did, give up all men, not reſtrained by force, your 
way modified and applied, to believe a lie, as all falſe religions are, that I yet 
ſee no reaſon to grant. Nor will this inſtance of Noah's religion, you ſo much 
rely on, ever perſuade, till you have proved, that from thoſe eight men 
which brought the true religion with them into the new world, there were not 
eight thouſand, or eighty thouſand, which retained it in the world in the 
worſt times of the apoſtacy. And ſecondly, till you have proved that the falſe 
religions of the world prevailed, without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance 
of the powers in being. And thirdly, that the decay of the true religion 
was for want of force, your moderate force, neither of which you have at all 
proved, es I think it maniſeſt. 4 — 
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Ox conſideration more touching Noah, and his religion, give me leave to 
ſuggeſt, and that is, if force were ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of true reli- 
gion, as you make it, it is ſtrange, God, who gave him precepts about other 
things, ſhould never reveal this to him, nor any body elfe, that I know. To 
this, you, who have confeſſed the © Scripture not to have given the magiſ- 

« trate this commiſſion,” muſt ſay, that it is plain enough in the commiſſion 
that he has from the law of nature, and ſo needed not any revelation, to in- 
ſtruct the magiſtrate in the right he has to uſe force. I confeſs the magiſ- 
trates have uſed force in matters of religion, and have been as confidently 
and conſtantly put upon it by their prieſts, as if they had as clear a com- 
miſſion from heaven, as St. Peter had to preach the Goſpel to the Gentiles. 
But yet it is plain, notwithſtanding that commiſſion from the law of nature, 
1 there needs ſome farther inſtruction from revelation, ſince it does not appear, 
1 that they have found out the right uſe of force, ſuch as the true religion re- 
7 quires for its preſervation ; and though you have after ſeveral thouſands of 
years, at laſt, diſcovered it, yet it is very imperfectly, you not being able to 
tell, if a law were now to be made againſt thoſe who have not conſidered as 
they ought, what are thoſe moderate penalties which are to be employed 
againſt them, though yet without that all the reſt ſignifies nothing. But 
however doubtful you are in this, I am glad to find you ſo direct, in putting 
mens rejecting the true religion, upon the difficulty they haveto © mortify their p. . 
« luſts, which the true religion requires of them,” and I defire you to re- 
member it in other places, where I have occaſion to mind you of it. 

To conclude, That we may ſee the great advantage your cauſe will re- 
ceive from that inſtance, you ſo much rely on, of the apoſtacy after the flood, 

] ſhall oppoſe another to it. You fay, that“ idolatry prevailed in the world, p . 

« in a few generations, almoſt to the utter excluſion of the true religion, 

« without any aid from force, or aſſiſtance of the powers in being, by reaſon 

of Toleration.” And therefore, you think there is great reaſon to fear, that p. 9. 

the true religion would, by Toleration, quickly be moſt effectually extirpated 

throughout the world.” And I ſay, that after Chriſtianity was received for the 

religion of the empire, and whilſt political laws, and force, interpoſed in it, 

an horrible apoſtacy prevailed, to almoſt the utter excluſion of true religion, Mede, Df. 

and a general introducing of idolatry. And therefore I think there is great xxx. p. 194. 
reaſon to fear more harm than good, from the ule of force in religion. ea rn alk 

Tus I think as good an argument againſt, as yours for, force, and ſome- tines. __ 

thing better; ſince what you build on is only preſumed by you, not proved 

{from hiſtory : whereas the matter of fact here is well known, nor will you 

deny it, when you conſider the ſtate of religion in Chriſtendom under the 

aſſiſtance of that force, which you tell us ſucceeded and ſupplied the place 

of withdrawn miracles, which in your opinion, are fo neceſſary in the ab- 

ſence of force, that you make that the reaſon of their continuance ; and tell 

us, they © were continued till force could be had; not ſo much for evincing p. zv. 

« the truth of the Chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the want of the magiſ= _ 

« trate's aſſiſtance.” So that whenever force failed, there according to your 

hypotheſis, are miracles to ſupply its want; for without one of them, the 

| | | | 4 | trus 
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true religion, if we may believe you, will soon be utterly extirpated ; and what 
force, in the abſence of miracles, produced 1 in Chriſtendom ſeveral ages before 
the reformation, is fo well known, that it will be hard to find what ſervice 
your way of arguing will do any but the Romiſh religion. 

Bo r to take your argument in its full latitude, you ſay, but you fay it 
without book, that there was once a Toleration in the world to the almoſt 
utter extirpation of the true religion; and J ſay to you, that as far as records 
authorize either opinion, we may ſay force has been always uſed in matters 
of religion, to the great prejudice of the true religion, and the profeſſors of 
it. And there not being an age wherein you can ſhew me, upon a fair trial 
of an eſtabliſhed national Toleration, that the true religion was extirpated, or 
indangered, fo much as you pretend by it : whereas there is no age, where- 
of we have ſufficient hiſtory to judge of this matter, wherein it will not be 
eaſy to find that the true religion, and its followers, ſuffered by force, you 
will in vain endeavour, by inſtances, to prove the ill effects, or uſeleſſneſs of 
Toleration, ſuch as the author propoſed, which I challenge you to ſhew me 
was ever ſet up in the world, or that the true religion ſuffered by it; and it 
is to the want of it, and the reſtraints and diſadvantages the true religion has 
1laboured under, its fo little ſpreading in the world will juſtly be imputed; 

ntil, from better experiments, you have ſomething to ſay againſt it. 

Ou Saviour has promiſed that he will build his church on this funda- 
mental truth, that he is “ Chriſt the ſon of God; ſo that the gates of hell 
« ſhall not prevail aginſt it:“ and this I believe, though you tell us the true 
religion is not able to ſubſiſt without the aſſiſtance of force, when miracles. 
ceaſe. I do not remember that our Saviour any where promiſes any other 
aſiſtance but that of His Spirit, or gives his little flock any encouragement to 
expect much countenance or help from the great men of the world, or the 
coercive power of the magiſtrates, nor any where authorizes them to uſe it 
for the ſupport of his church; © not many wiſe men after the fleſh, not many 
„mighty, not many noble,” 1 Cor. i. 26. is the ſtyle of the Goſpel; and I 
believe will be found to belong to all ages of the church militant, paſt and to 
come, as well as to the firſt : for God, as St. Paul tells us, has choſen the 
<« fooliſh things of the world to confound the wiſe, and the weak things of the 
« world to confound the mighty ;” and this not only till miracles ceaſed, but 
ever ſince. * Fo he hated for Chriſt's name fake, and by much tribulation 
« to enter into the kingdom of heaven,” has been the general and conſtant 
lot of the people of God, as well as it ſeems to be the current ſtrain of the 
New Teſtament ; which promiſes nothing of ſecular power or greatneſs ; 
ſays nothing of “ kings being nurſing fathers, or queens nurſing mothers : 
- which prophecy, whatever meaning it have. it is like our Saviour would 
not have omitted to ſupport his church with ſome hopes and aſſurance of 
ſuch aſſiſtance, if it were to have any accompliſhment before his ſecond 
coming; when Iſrael ſhall come in again, and with the Gentiles make up 
the fulneſs of his glorious kingdom. But the tenor of the New Teſtament 


bs All that will live godly in Jeſus Chriſt, hall ſuffer Peeuunn, | 
2 Tim. 1.12. 
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ee finding the way of ſalvation that ſeeks it as he ought.” In my anſwer, I 
take notice to you, that the places of Scripture you cite to prove it, point out 
this way of ſeeking as we ought, to be a good lite : as particularly that of St. 
John,“ If any one will do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine whether 


«« good life is the only way to ſeek as we ought; and that therefore, the 
magiſtrates, if they would put men upon ſeeking the way of ſalvation as they 


« ought, ſhould by their laws and penalties force them to a good life; a good 
„ converſation being the ſureſt and readieſt way to-a right underſtanding. 
And that if magiſtrates will ſeverely and impartially ſet themſelves againſt 


* 


« vice, in whomſoever it is found, true religion will be ſpread wider—than 


„ ever hitherto it has been by the impoſition of creeds and ceremonies,” To 
this you reply. Whether the magiſtrates ſetting themſelves fevercly and im- P. 12. 
partially againſt what you ſuppoſe I call vice, or the impoſition of found 


« creeds and decent ceremonies, does more conduce to the ſpreading the true 


religion, and rendering it fruitful in the lives of its profeflors, we need not 


« examine; you confeſs, you think, both together do beſt; and this, you 
« think, is as much as needs be ſaid to that paragraph.” If it had been put 


to you, whether a good living, or a good prebend would more conduce to the 


enlarging your fortune, 1 think it would be allowed you as no improper or 


unlikely anſwer, what you ſay here, I think both together would do beſt ;” 
but here the caſe is otherwiſe : your thinking determines n t the point : and 


other people of equal authority, may, and I will anſwer for it, do think 


| otherwiſe : but becauſe I pretend to no authority, I will give you a reaſon, 
why your thinking is inſufficient. You tell us, that “ force is not a fit P. 3e. 
% means, where it is not neceſſary as well as uſeful ;” and you prove it to be 
neceſſary, becauſe there is no other means left. Now if the leverity of the 
magiſtrate, againſt what I call vice, will, as you will not deny, promote a 
good life, and that be the right way to ſeek the truths of religion, here is 
another means beſides impoſing of creeds and ceremonies, to promote true 
religion, and therefore your argument for its neceſſity, becauſe of no other 
means left, being gone, you cannot ſay “ both together are beſt,” when one 
of them being not neceſſary, is therefore, by your own confeſſion, not to 
JJ) Wo %%% œ Ä! LED 
1 HAVING ſaid, That if ſuch an indirect and at a diſtance uſeſulneſs were 
ſufficient to juſtify the uſe of force, the magiſtrate might make his ſubjects 
eunuchs for the kindom of heaven: you reply, that you“ ſuppoſe Iwill not b. 33- 
« ſay caſtration is neceſſary, becauſe you hope I acknowledge, that marriage, 
“ and that grace which God denies to none, who ferioully aſk it, are ſuffici- 
« ent for that purpoſe.” And J hope you acknowledge, that preaching, ad- 


monitions and inſtructions, and that grace which God denies to none, who 


ſeriouſly aſk it, are ſufficient for ſalvation. So that by this anſwer of yours, 


there being no more neceſſity of force to make mea of che true religion, than 


there 
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In your © Argument conſidered, you tell us, “that no man can fail of A. p. 7. 


*, jt be of God:“ upon which I uſe theſe words. * So that theſe places, if L. II. p. 388. 
they prove what you cite them for, that no man can fail of finding the 
« way of falvation, who ſeeks it as he ought; they do allo prove, that a 
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there is of caſtration to make men chaſte, it will ſtill remain that the magiſtrate, 
when he thinks fit, may, upon your principles, as well caſtrate men to make 
them chaſte, as uſe force to make them embrace the truth that muſt ſave 
them. | 185 3 
Ix caſtration be not neceſſary, © becauſe marriage and the grace of God is 
*« ſufficient,” without it: nor will force be neceſſary, becauſe preaching, 
and the grace of God is ſufficient without it; and this, I think, by your own 
?P. 34 rule, where you tell us, Where there are many uſeful means, and ſome of 
* them are ſufficient without the reſt, there is no neceſſity of uſing them all.” 
So that you muſt either quit your neceſſity of force, or take in caſtration too: 
which, however it might not go down with the untractable and deſperately 
perverſe and obſtinate people in theſe Weſtern countries, yet is a doctrine, you 
may hope, may meet with a better reception in the Ottoman empire, and re- 
commend you to ſome of my Mahometans. 3 . 
1 II. p. 398. To my faying, “If what we are apt to think uſeful, were thence to be 
* concluded fo, we might be in danger to be obliged to believe the pretended 
* miracles of the church of Rome, by your way of reaſoning ; unleſs we will 
ſay, that which without impiety cannot be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign 
Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, does not uſe all uſeful means for pro- 
moting his own honour in the world, and the good of fouls.” This, I 
"P. 15: think, will conclude as much for miracles as for force: you reply, “ you think 
eit will not; for in the place J intend, you ſpeak not of uſeful, but of com- 
petent, i. e. ſufficient means. Now competent, or ſufficient means are 
neceſſary; but you think no man will ſay that all uſeful means are ſo: and 
*© therefore though, as you affirm, it cannot be ſaid without impiety, that 
the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not furniſhed 
mankind with competent means for the promoting his own honour in the 
world, and the good of fouls ; yet it is very agreeable with piety, and with 
truth too, to ſay that he does not now uſe all uſeful means: becauſe as none 
of his attributes obliges him to uſe more than ſufficient means; ſo he may 
uſe ſufficient means, without uſing all uſeful means. For where there are 
many uſeful means, and ſome of them are ſufficient without the reſt, there 
is no neceſſity of them all. So that from God's not uſing miracles now, to 
promote the true religion, I cannot conclude that he does not think them 
uſeful now, but only that he does not think them neceſſary. And there- 
fore, though what we are apt to think ufeful, were thence to be concluded 
* ſo; yet if whatever is uſeful, be not likewiſe to be concluded neceſſary, 
* there is no reaſon to fear that we ſhould be obliged to believe the miracles _ 
pretended to by the church of Rome. For if miracles be not now neceſſary, 
there is no inconvenience in thinking the miracles pretended to by the 
church of Rome, to be but pretended miracles.” To which I anſwer, 
Put it how you will, for competent means, or uſeful means, it will conclude _ 
for miracles ſtill as much as for force, Your words are theſe, If ſuch a de- 
„ gree of outward force, as has been mentioned, be really of great and ne- 
ceſſary uſe for the advancing theſe ends, as taking the world as we find it, 
you ſay, you think it appe:rs to be; then it muſt be acknowledged there 
— | | 18 
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« js a right ſomewhere to ule it for the advancing thoſe ends; unleſs we will 
« ſay, what without impiety cannot be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign Ditio- 
ſer of all things, has not furniſhed mankind with competent means for the 
% promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of fouls.” What, 
I beſeech you, now is the ſum of this argument, but this,” * force is of great 
and neceſſary uſe; therefore, the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of all things, 
c whowill not leave mankind unfurniſhed, which it would be impiety to ſay, 
« of competent means for the promoting his honour in the world, and the 
good of ſouls, has given ſomewhere a right to uſe it!“ 
LET us try it now, whether it will not do as well for miracles. Miracles 
are of great and neceffary uſe, as great and neceſſary at leaſt as force, there- - ol 
« fore the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of all things, who will not leave man- | 
«+ kind unfurniſhed, which it would be impiety to ſay, of competent means l 
for the promoting his honour in the world, and the good of fouls,” has given | 
ſomewhere a power of miracles. I aſk you, when I in the ſecond Letter 6540 
uſed your own words, applied to miracles inſtead of force, would they not 
conclude then as well for miracles as for force. For you mult remember there 
was not then in all your ſcheme one word of miracles to ſupply the place of 
force. Force alone was mentioned, force alone was neceſſary, all was laid on 
force. Nor was it eaſy to divine, that miracles ſhould be taken in, to mend 
the defects of your hypotheſis, which in your anſwer to me, you now have 
done, and ] eaſily allow it, without holding you to any thing you have ſaid, 
and ſhall always do ſo. For ſeeking truth, and not triumph, as you fre- | 
quently ſuggeſt, I ſhall always take your hypotheſis as you pleaſe to reform it, — 
and either embrace it, or ſhew you why I do not. . 5 x 4 
Lux us ſec therefore, whether this argument will do any better now your 1 
ſcheme is mended, and you make force or miracles neceſſary. If force or mi- 4 
racles are “of great and neceſſary uſe for the promoting true religion, and 
« the falvation of fouls, then it muſt be acknowledged, that there is ſome- 
„ where a right to uſe the one, or a power to do the other, for the advan- 
« cing thoſe ends; unleſs we will ſay, what without impiety cannot be ſaid, 
that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not fur- 
niſhed mankind with competent means for the promoting his own honour, 
and the good of ſouls.” From whence it will follow, if your argument 
de good, that where men have not a right to uſe force, there ſtill we are 
to expect miracles, unleſs we will ſay, &. Now where the magiſtrates are 
not of the true religion, there by this part of your ſcheme, there is a right in 
nobody to uſe force; for if there were, what need of miracles, as you tell us 
there was, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, to ſupply that want? Since the 
magiſtrates, who were of falſe religions then, were furniſhed with as much 
right, if that were enough, as they are now. So that where the magiſtrates 
are of falſe religions, there you muſt, upon your principles, aftirm miracles 
are ſtill to ſupply the want of force; © unleſs you will ſay, what without im- 
e piety cannot be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of 
all things, hath not furniſhed mankind with competent means for the pro- 
« moting his own honour in the world, and the good of fouls.” Now how | 
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the magiſtrates were Chriſtians. And then what advantage your doctrine 


viz. That the true religion will not prevail by its own light and ſtrength, 


gument, I would gladly know what you would reply to him. 


plain, clear determined ſenſe, when you uſed this good Engliſh word compe- 
tent, I pity you: if you did it with ſkill, I ſend you to my Pagans and Maho- 
metans. But this ſafe way of talking, though it be not altogether ſo clear, 
yet it ſo often occurs in you, that it is hard to judge, whether it be art or 


competent means?“ If it be ſuch means as any are prevailed on by to em- 
| brace the truth that muſt fave them, preaching is a competent means; for by 
preaching alone, without force, many are prevailed on, and become truly 
Chriſtians ; and then your force, by your own confeſſion, is not neceſſary. 
If by competent, you underſtand ſuch means, by which all men are prevailed 
on, or the majority, to become — Chriſtians, I fear your | force i is no com- 


that kept this means from bang: uſed, there the people have been deſtitute of 
that means. 


ing abundantly explained what you mean by competent, in ſaying competent, 
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far this will favour the pretences of the church of Rome to miracles in the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and other parts not under popiſh governments, you 
were beit conſider. This i is evident, that in all countries where the true re- 
ligion 1s not received for the religion of the ſtate, and ſupported and encour- 
aged by the laws of it, you muſt allow miracles to be as neceſſary now, as ever 
they were any where in the world, for the ſupply of the want of force, before 


gives to > the church of Rome, 1s very viſible. For they, like you, ſuppoſing 
theirs the one only true religion, are ſupplied by you with this argument for it, 


without the aſliſtance of miracles or authority. Which are the competent 
means, which, without impiety, it cannot be faid, that the wiſe and be- 
« nign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, has not furniſhed mankind with.“ 
From whence they will not think it hard to draw this conſequence ; that 
therefore the wiſe and benign Governor of all things, has continued in their 
church the power of miracles, which yours does not ſo much as pretend to, 
to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's affiſtance, where that cannot be had to 
make the true religion prevail. And if a Papiſt ſhould preſs you with this ar- 


'THouGn this be enough to make good what I faid, yet ſince I ſeek truth, 
more than my own juſtification, let us examine a little, what it is you here 
ſay of © competent means. Competent means, you ſay, are neceſſary; but you 
« think no man will ſay, all uſeful means are ſo.” If you think you ſpeak 


nature. Now pray what do you mean by © mankind's being furniſhed with 


petent Means. 


Wulcu way ever you put it, you muſt acknowledge mankind to be deſti- 
tute of competent means, or your moderate force not to be that neceſſar 
competent means: fince whatever right the magiſtrates may have had any 
where to uſe it, wherever it has not been uſed, let the cauſe be what it will 


BuT you will think there is little reaſon to complain of obſcurity, you han. 


i. e. ſufficient means. So that we have nothing to do but to find out what 
you mean by ſufficient: and the meaning of that word, in your uſe of it, you 


happily give us in theſe following, n does any man mean by ſufficient 
CE evidence, 
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ee evidence, but ſuch as will certainly win aſſent wherever it is duly conſider- 
„ ed?” Apply this to your means, and then tell me, whether your force be 
ſuch competent, i. e. ſufficient means, that it certainly produced embracing 
the truth, wherever it was duly, 1. e. your way applied; if it did not, it is 
plain it is not your competent ſufficient means, and fo the woild, without any 
ſuch imputation to the divine wiſdom and benignity, might be without it. 
If you will ay it was ſufficient, and did produce that end wherever it was ap- 


plied, I deſire you then to tell me whether mankind hath been always furniſn- 
ed with competent means. You have it now in your choice, either to talk 


| impiouſly, or renounce force, and diſown it to be competent means; one of 
the two I do not ſee how, by your own argument, you can avoid. 
Bur to lay by your competent and ſuthcient means, and to eaſe you of the 


_ uncertainty and difficulty you will be in to determine what is fo, in reſpect of 
mankind; I ſuppoſe it will be little leſs © impious to ſay, that the wiſe and be- 


« nign Diſpoſer and Governor hath not furniſhed mankind with neceflary 
* means, as to ſay he hath not furniſhed them with competent means.” Now, 


Sir, if your moderate penalties, and nothing elſe, be, ſince the withdrawing 


of miracles, this neceſſary means, what will be left you to ſay, by your ar- 


gument, of the wildom and benignity of God in all thoſe countries, where 


moderate penalties are-not made uſe of? where men are not furniſhed with 


this means to bring them to the true religion? For unleſs you can ſay, that 
your moderate penalties have been conſtantly made uſe of in the world for the 
ſupport and encouragement of the true religion, and to bring men to it, ever 


ſince the withdrawing of miracles, you mult confeſs, that not only ſome coun- 
tries, which yet were enough againſt you, but mankind in general, have been 

unfurniſhed of the © neceſſary means for the promoting the honour of God in 
„ the world, and the ſalvation of mens ſouls.” This argument out of your 


. own mouth, were there no other, is ſufficient to ſhew the weakneſs and un- 


reaſonableneſs of your ſcheme ; and I hope the due confideration of it will 


make you cautious another time, how you intitle the wiſdom and benignityof 


God to the ſupport of what you once fancy to be of great and neceflary uſe. 


_ I 1avins thereupon ſaid, Let us not therefore be more wiſe than our L. II 
„Maker in that ſtupendous and ſupernatural work of our ſalvation, The 


10 Scripture,” &c. 


You reply, “ Though the work of our ſalvation be, as I juſtly call it, ſtu- P. 35. 


* pendous and ſupernatural ; yet you ſuppoſe no ſober man doubts, but it 
« both admits and ordinarily requires the uſe of natural and human means, 
% in ſubordination to that grace which works it.“ 


Ir you had taken notice of theſe immediately following words of mine, 


The Scripture that reveals it to us, contains all that we can know or do, 


« in order to it; and where that is filent, it is preſumption in us to direct ;” 


you would not have thought what you here ſay a ſufficient anſwer: for though 
God does make uſe of natural and human means in ſubordination to grace, 


yet it is not for man to make uſe of any means, in ſubordination to his grace, 
which God has not appointed, out of a conceit it may do ſome ſervice indirect- 
ly and at a diſtance. — — 285 192 
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Tur whole covenant and work of grace, is the contrivance of God's inf. 
naite wiſdom. What it is, and by what means he will diſpenſe his grace, is 
7 known to us by revelation only; which is ſo little ſuited to human wiſdom, 
that the Apoſtle calls it © the fooliſhneſs of preaching.” In the Scripture i; 
contained all that revelation, and all things neceſſary for that work, all the 
means of grace; there God has declared all what he would have done for the 
ſalvation of ſouls ; and if he had thought force neceſſary to be joined with 
the fooliſhneſs of preaching, no doubt but he would ſomewhere or other have 
revealed it, and not left it to the wiſdom of man: which how diſproportioned 
and oppoſite it is to the ways and wiſdom of God in the Goſpel, and how un- 
| 1 to be truſted in the buſineſs of ſalvation, you _ 12 85 1 Cor. 1. from vert: 
, to the end. 
„ Thx work of grace admits, and ordinarily requires the uſe of natural and 
«© human means.” I deny it not: let us now hear your-inference ; “ There- 
« fore till I have ſhewn that no penal laws, that can be made, can do any ſer- 
vice towards the ſalvation of mens ſouls in ſubordination to God's grace, or 
that God has forbidden the magiſtrate” to uſe force, for ſo you ought to put 
it, but you rather chuſe, according to your ordinary way, to uſe general and 
doubtful words; and therefore you ſay, To ſerve him in that great work with 
« the authority which he has given him; there will be no occaſion for the 
caution I have given,” not tobe wiſer than our Maker in that ſtupendous work 
of our ſalvation. By which way of arguing, any thing thatIcannot ſhew, cannot 
poſſibly, cannot indirectly and at a diſtance, or by accident, do any ſervice, 
or God has not forbidden, may be made uſe of for the falvation of ſouls. 1 
ſuppoſe you mean expreſsly forbidden, for elſe I might think theſe words, 
[Who has required this at your hands?” ] a ſufficient prohibition of it. The 
ſum of your argument is, © what cannot be ſhewed not to do any ſervice, may 
e he uſed as a human means in ſubordination to grace, in the work of ſalva- 
« tion.” To which I reply, That what may, through the grace of God, 
ſometimes do ſome ſervice, cannot, without a farther warrant from revelation : 
than ſuch uſefulneſs, be required, or made uſe of as a ſubordinate means to 
grace. For if ſo, then aucicular confeſſion, penance, pilgrimages, proceſſions, 
&c. which no body can ſhew do not ever do any ſervice, at leaſt, indirectly 
and at a diſtance, towards the ſalvation of ſouls, may all be juſtified. —_ 
IT is not enough that it cannot be ſhewn that it cannot do any ſervice to 
juſtify its uſefulneſs; for what is there that may not, indirectly and at a 
_ diſtance, or by accident, do ſome ſervice? To ſhew that it is a human means, 
that God has no where appointed, in ſubordination to grace, in the ſuperna- 
_tural work of ſalvation, is enough to prove it an unwarrantable boldneſs to 
_ uſe it: and much more fo in the preſent caſe of force, which, if put into 
the magiſtrate's hands with power to uſe it in matters of religion, will do more 
harm than good; as I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn. 
And therefore, fince according to you, the magiſtrate's commiſſion, to 
uſe force for the ſalvation of ſouls, is from the law of nature; which com- 
miſſion reaches to none, ſince the revelation of the Goſpel, but Chriſtian 
magiſtrates; it is more natural to > conclude, were there nothing elſe in the 
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cafe but the ſilence of Scripture, that the Chriſtian magiſtrate has no ſuch 
power, becauſe he has no ſuch commiſſion any where in the Goſpel, where- 

in all things are appointed neceſſary to ſalvation ; than that there was ſo clear 
a commiſſion given to all magiſtrates by the law of nature, that it is neceſſary 
to ſhew a prohibition from revelation, if one will deny Chriſtian magiſtrates 
to have that power. Since the commiſſion of the law of nature to magiſ- 


their judgments : if that extends to the uſe of force in matters of religion, it 
caſe has any efficacy at all, and ſo do more harm than good : which though 


it ſhews not, what you here demand, that it cannot do any ſervice towards 
the ſalvation of mens ſouls, for that cannot be ſhewn of any thing; yet it 


| ſhews the diſſervice it does, is ſo much more, than any ſervice can be ex- 


pected from it, that it can never be proved, that God has given power to 
magiſtrates to uſe it by the commiſſion they have of doing good, from the law 
of nature. 12 55 
« do any ſervice towards the ſalvation of ſouls, there will be no occaſion for 
« the caution I gave you, not to be wiſer than our Maker in that ſtupendous 
and ſupernatural work, you have forgot your own confeſſion, that it is not 


neceſſary. And when you can prove ſuch means neceſſary, which though it 
cannot be ſhewn, never upon any occaſion, to do any ſervice; yet may be, 


uſed, it will, if it has any efficacy, do more harm than good: if you can, 
I fay, prove ſuch a means as that neceſſary, I think I may yield you the 
cauſe. But the uſe of it has fo much certain harm, and ſo little and uncer- 
tain good in it, that it can never be ſuppoſed included or intended in the ge- 
anſwer to your next paragraph. 5 

ON L let me take notice, that you here make this commiſſion of the law 


- 


believe, but are not moved: is the magiſtrate by the law of nature commiſ- 


» fl 


ſioned to puniſh them for what is not in their power? for faith is the gift of 
God, and not in a man's power: or is the magiſtrate commiſſioned by the law 


believe, he puniſhes them for what is not in their power ; if till they embrace, 


of which, can he be commiſſioned by the law of nature. 


trates, being only that general one, of Going good according to the beſt of 


will abundantly more oppoſe than promote the true religion, if force in the 


enough to authorize the uſe of force, that it may be uſeful, if it be not alſo 


neral commiſſion to the magiſtrates, of doing good; which may ſerve for an 


* otherwife, to hear what may and ought to move them to embrace the 
truth.“ They have heard all that is offered to move them to embrace, 1. e. 


of nature, which impowers him in general, only to do them good? Is he, 1 
ſay, commiſſioned to make them lie, and profeſs that which they do not be- 
lieve? And is this for their good? If he puniſh them till they embrace, 1. e. 


i. e. barely profeſs, he puniſhes them for what 1s not for their good : to neither 


To my faying, © Till you can ſhew us a commiſſion in Scripture, it will 

4 be fit for us to obey that precept of the Goſpel, Mark iv. 24. which bids us 
« take heed what we hear.“ You reply, That this © you ſuppoſe is only in- p. 36. 
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BuT whilſt you tell me, Till I have ſhewn that force and penalties cannot p. zo; 


and is abundantly ſhewn to do fo little ſervice, and fo uncertainly, that if it be 


of nature to extend the uſe of force, only to © induce thoſe, who would not P. 35. 
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e tended for the vulgar reader ; for it ought to be rendered, Attend to what 


when you think fit, and it will ſerve your purpoſe. * She ſays, take heed 
what you hear; but you ſay, the true ſenſe is, © Attend to what you hear.” 
| Methinks you ſhould not be at ſuch variance with diſſenters; for after all, 
NOTHING IS $0 LIKE A NONCONFORMIST AS A CONFORMIST. Though it 


"0: - 


are not to follow the ſenſe as it is given us in the tranſlation authorized by 


themſelves, to take whom they think beſt for interpreters and expounders of 
Scripture, and to quit that of the true church, which ſhe has given in her 


think, fatisfy all the difſenters in England. 
that tenth to the Romans, were ſhewing that the Gentiles were provided 


ing men ſent to them to preach the Goſpel, that proviſion was made; what 


then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” Rom. x. 
14, 15, 17. In this deduction of the means of propagating the Goſpel, we 


this, I am confident, he will think, that the New Teſtament does; and then 
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« you hear;” which you prove out of Grotius. What if I or my readers are 
not ſo learned, as to underſtand either the Greek original, or Grotius's Latin 
comment? Or if we did, are we to be blamed for underſtanding the Scripture 
in that ſenſe, which the national, 1. e. as you ſay, the true religion autho- 
rizes, and which you tell us, would be a fault in us if we did not believe ? 

For if, as you ſuppoſe, there be ſufficient proviſion made in England for 
inſtructing all men in the truth, we cannot then but take the words in this 
ſenſe, it being that which the publick authority has given them; for if we 


our governors, and uſed by our worſhip eſtabliſhed by law, but muſt ſeek 
it elſewhere, it will be hard to find, how there is any other proviſion made 
for inſtructing men in the ſenſe of the Scripture, which is the truth that muſt 
ſave them, but to leave them to their own enquiry and judgment, and to 


tranſlation. This is the liberty you take to differ from the true church, 


be certainly cvery one's right to underſtand the Scripture in that ſenſe which 
appears trueſt to him, yet I do not ſee how you, upon your principles, can 


_ depart from that which the church of England has given it: but you, I find, 


when you think fit, take that liberty ; and ſo much liberty as that, would, I 
As to your other place of Scripture; if St. Paul, as it - ſeems to ine te 
with all things neceſſary to ſalvation, as well as the Jews; and that by hav- 


you ſay in the two next paragraphs will ſhew us, that you underſtand, that _ 
the Greek word axcy, fignifies both hearing and report, but does no more 

anſwer the force of thoſe two verſes, againſt you, than if you had ſpared all 
you ſaid with your Greek criticiſm. The words of St. Paul are theſe ; «© How 
* then ſhall they call on him on whom they have not believed? And how ſhall. 


 * they believe in him of whom they have not heard? And how ſhall they hear 


% without a preacher? And how ſhall they preach, except they be ſent ? So 


may well ſuppoſe St. Paul would have put in miracles or penalties, if, as you 
ſay, one of them had been neceſſary. But whether or no every reader will 
think St. Paul ſet down in that place all neceſſary means, I know not; but 


I aſk, Whether there be in it one word of force to be uſed to bring men to 
be Chriſtians, or to hearken to the good tidings of ſalvation, offered in the 
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To my aſking, © What if God, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf. Would 


© not have men compelled ?”” You anſwer, „It he would not have them. 38. 
« compelled now miracles are ceaſed, as far as moderate penalties compel, 
« (otherwiſe you are not concerned in the demand) he would have told us fo. 
Concerning miracles ſupplying the want of force, I ſhall need to ſay nothing 
more here but to your anſwer, that God would have told us fo.” I ſhall 
in fery words ſtate the matter to you. You firſt {ſuppoſe force neceſſary to com 
pel men to hear, and thereupon ſuppoſe the magiſtrate inveſted with a power 
to compel them to hear, and from thence peremptorily declare, that if God 
would not have force uſed, he would have told us ſo. You ſuppoſe alſo, that 
it mult be only moderate force. Now may we not aſk one, that is fo far of 
the council of the Almighty, that he can poſitively ſay what he would or 
would not have, to tell us, whether it be not as probable that God, who 
knows the temper of man that he has made, who knows how apt he is not to 
ſpare any degree of force when he believes he has a commiſſion to compel men 
to do any thing in their power, and who knows alfo how prone man is to think 
it reaſonable to do fo: whether, I ſay, it is not as probable that God, if he 
would have the magiſtrate to uſe none but moderate force to compel men to 
hear, would alſo have told us ſo? Fathers are not more apt than magiſtrates to 
ſtlrain their power beyond what is convenient for the education of their chil- 
dren; and yet it has pleaſed God to tell them in the New Teſtament, of this 
moderation, by a precept more than once repeated. . 
To my demanding, © What if God would have men left to their freedom 
in this point, if they will hear, or if they will forbear; will you conſtrain 
them? Thus we are ſure he did with his own people, &c. You anſwer, 
«© But thoſe words, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear, P. zs. 
„ which we find thrice uſed in the prophet Ezekiel, are nothing at all tomy 
« purpoſe. For by hearing there, no man underſtands the bare giving an 
e ear to what was to be preached, nor yet the conſidering it only; but the 
„ complying with it, and obeying it, according to the paraphraſe which 
« Grotius gives of the words.” Methinks, for this once, you might have 
allowed me to have hit upon ſomething to the. purpoſe, you having denied me 
it in ſo many other places: if it were but for pity, and one other reaſon ; which 
is, that all you have to fay againſt it, is, that by hearing there, no man 
* underſtands the bare giving an ear to what was to be preached, nor yet the 
« conſidering it, but the complying with it, and obeying it.“ F I mifre- 
member not, your hypotheſis pretends the uſe of force to be not barely to 
make men give an ear, nor yet to conſider, but to make them conſider as they 
ought, i. e. ſo as not to reject; and therefore, though this text out of Ezekiel, 
be nothing to the purpoſe againſt bare giving an ear, yet if you pleaſe, let it 
ſtand as if it were to the purpoſe againſt your hypotheſis, till you can find ſome | 
other anſwer to ir. —— —— 5 
kf you will give yourſelf the pains to turn to Acts xxviii. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
you wilt read theſe words, . And ſome believed the things that were ſpoken, 
and ſome believed not, And when they agreed not among themſelves 
( they departed, after that Paul had ſpoken One wor d; Well ſpake the bee : 
| 5 | «« (- 10 
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A. p. 7. &c. 


A. p. 11. 


P. 38. 


(e Ghoſt by Efaias the prophet, unto our fathers, ſaying, Go unto this peo- 


460 


« tiles, and that they will hear it.“ 


you not think this a good argument to ſhew the neceſſity of uſing force and 
penalties upon theſe men in the Acts, who refuſed to be bronght to embrace 


« was left, what human method could be uſed to bring them to make a wiſer - 
„ and more rational choice, but laying ſuch penalties upon them as might 


© balance the weight of ſuch prejudices, which inclined them to prefer a 
«© falſe way before the true?” Tell me, I beſeech you, would you not, had 


you been a Chriſtian magiſtrate in thoſe days, have thought yourſelf obliged _ 


to try, by force, © to overbalance the weight of thoſe prejudices which 
* 1nclined them to prefer a falſe way to the true?“ For there was no other 


man means but preaching and perſuaſion ? You have a ready anſwer, there 
is no other human means but force, and ſome other human means beſides _ 


ſhould carry it? For as to miracles, whether you think fit to rank them 


biaſſed, who reads that chapter, it will, I imagine, appear moſt probable 
that St. Paul, when he thus parted with them, had done no miracles amongſt = 


any way be pretended to take away mens Treedonr) in this point,” The m_ 5 
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% ple, and ſay, hearing, ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand ; and ſeeing, 
« ye ſhall ſee, and not perceive. For the heart of this people is waxed groſs, 
ce and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they cloſed ; left 

« they ſhould ſee with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and underſtand 
with their heart, and ſhould be converted, and I ſhould heal them. Be it 
* known therefore unto you, that the falvation of God i is ſent unto the Gen- 


Ir one ſhould come now, and out of your treatiſe, called 66 The Argument 
of the Letter concerning Toleration conſidered and anſwered,” reaſon thus, 
It is evident that theſe Jews have not ſought the truth in this matter, with 


whilſt they ſuffered their luſts and paſſions to fit in judgment, and manage 
the enquiry. The impreflions of education, the reverence and admiration 
of perſons, worldly reſpects, and the like incompetent motives, have de- 
termined them. Now if this be the caſe; if theſe men are averſe to a due 
conſideration of things, where they are moſt concerned to uſe it, wart 
MEANS IS THERE LEFT (beſides the grace of God) to reduce them out of 
the wrong way they are in, but to lay thorns and briars in it?” Would 


cc 


the true religion upon the preaching of St. Paul? © For what other means 


human means left ; and if that be not enough to prove the neceſſity of vhng 
it, you have no proof of any neceſſity of force at all. 


Ir you would have laid penalties upon them, I aſk you, what 15 God the 
reaſons beſt known to himſelf, thought it not neceſſary to uſe any other hu- 


preaching, is neceſſary, i. e. in your opinion: and is it not fit your authority 
amongſt human means or no; or whether or no there were any ſhewed to 


theſe unbelieving Jews, to ſupply the want of force, 1 gueſs, in this caſe, 
you will not be much helped, which ever you ſuppoſe : though to one un- 


them. 


Bur you have, at the cloſe of the 8 before us, provided a ſalvo 
for all, in telling us, However the penalties you defend, are not ſuch as can 


tion 


that application of mind, and freedom of judgment which was requiſite, 
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tion is, whether there be a neceſſity of uſing other human means but preach- 
ing, for the bringing men to embrace the truth that muſt ſave them; and 
whether force be it? God himſelf ſeems, in the places quoted, and others, 
to teach us, that he would have men left to their freedom from any conſtraint 
of force in that point; and you anſwer, *The penalties you defend are not 
«« ſuch as can any ways be pretended to take away mens freedom in this point.“ 
Tell us what you mean by theſe words of yours, “take away mens freedom 
« in this point;” and then apply it. I think it pretty hard to uſe penalties 
and force to any man, without taking away his freedom from penalties and 
force. Farther, the penalties you think neceſſary, if we may believe you . 
yourſelf, are to“ be ſuch as may balance the weight of thoſe prejudices, which A. p. . 
« incline men to prefer a falſe way before a true :” whether theſe be ſuch as 
vou will defend, is another queſtion. This, I think, is to be made plain, 
that you muſt go beyond the lower degrees of force, and moderate penalties, 
to balance thoſe prejudices. . VV 
To my ſaying, © That the method of the Goſpel is to pray and beſeech, L. II. p. 399. 
« and that if God had thought it neceſſary to have men puniſhed to make 
« them give ear, he could have called magiſtrates to be ſpreaders of the 
* Goſpel, as well as poor fiſhermen, or Paul a perſecutor, who yet wanted 
not power to puniſh Ananias and Sapphira, and the inceſtuous Corinthian.” 
You reply, © Though it be the method of the Goſpel, for the miniſters of it P. 3s. 
e to pray and beſeech men; yet it appears from my own words here, both _ 
that puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary; and that puniſhing, and that 
1 even by thoſe who are to pray and beſeech, is confiſtent with that method.” 
I fear, Sir, you fo greedily lay hold upon any examples of puniſhment, when 
on any account they come in your way, that you give yourſelf not liberty 
to conſider whether they are for your purpoſe or no; or elſe you would 
' ſcarce infer, as you do from my words, that in your caſe, * puniſhments may be 
* ſometimes neceſſary.” Ananias and Sapphira were puniſhed ; “ therefore it 
„ appears, ſay you, that puiſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary.“ For what, 
I beſeech you? For the only end, you ſay, puniſhments are uſeful in religion, 
i. e. to make men conſider. So that Ananias and Sapphira were ſtruck dead: 
for what end? To make them conſider. If you had given yourſelf the leiſure 
to have reflected on this, and the other inſtance of the inceſtuous Corinthian, 
it is poſſible you would have found neither of them to have ſerved very well 
to ſhew puniſhment neceſſary to bring men to embrace the true religion; for 
both theſe were puniſhments laid on thoſe who had already embraced the 
true religion, and were in the communion of the true church, and fo can 
only ſhew, if you will infer any thing concerning the neceſſity of puniſh- 
ments from them, that puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary for thoſe 
who are in the communion of the true church. And of that you may make 
your advantage. — — — ITIEIEN 
As to your other inferences from my words, viz. © That puniſhing, and that 
% even by thoſe who are, as ambaſſadors, to pray and beſcech, is conſiſtent with 
s that method:” when they can do it as the Apoſtles did, by the immediate di- 
rection and aſſiſtance of the ſpirit of God, I ſhall eaſily allow it to be conſiſtent. 
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with the method of the Goſpel. If that will not content you, it is plain, 
you have an itch to be handling the ſecular ſword; and ſince Chriſt has not 


given you the power you deſire, you would be executing the magiſtrate's 


pretended commiſſion from the law of nature. One thing more let me mind 


you of, and that is, that if, from the puniſhments of Ananias and Sapphira, 


and the inceſtuous Corinthian, you can infer a neceſſity of puniſhment to 


make men conſider, it will follow that there was a neceſlity of puniſhment to 


make men conſider, notwithſtanding miracles ; which cannot therefore be 


L. II. p. 30. 


P. 39. 


(„ 


* to ſupply the want of puniſhments. * | 
To my aſking, * What if God, foreſeeing this force would bei in the hands 
of men, as paſſionate, as e e as liable to prejudice and error, 
© as the reſt of their brethren, did not think it a proper means to bring men 
into the right way?” You reply, © But if there be any thing of an argu- 
ment in this, it proves that there ought to be no civil 1 pet in the 


ce 


6 6 


world; and fo proving too much, proves nothing at all.” This you ſay; 


but you being one of thoſe mortals which is liable to error as well as our 


brethren, you cannot expect it ſhould be received for infallible truth, till you 


have proved it; and that you will never do, till you can ſhew, that there is 


as abſolute a neceſſity of force in the magiſtrate's hand for the ſalvation of ſouls, 
as there is of force in the magiſtrate's hands for the preſervation of civil ſo- 


ciety; and next, till you have proved that force, in the hands of men, as paſ- ; 


ſionate and humourſome, or liable to prejudice and error as their brethren, 
would contribute as much to the bringing men, and keeping them in the right 


way to ſalvation, as it does to the ſupport of civil IPs. and the epi 
men at peace in it. | 


WHERE men cannot live together without nw; injuries, not to be avoid» 
ed without force, reaſon has taught them to ſeek a remedy in government, 
which always places power ſomewhere in the fociety to reſtrain and puniſh 
ſuch injuries; which power, whether placed in the community itſelf, or 


ſome choſen by the community to govern it, muſt ſtill be in the hands 


of men; and where, as in ſocieties of civilized and ſettled nations, the 
form of the government places this power out of the community itſelf, it is 
unavoidable, that out of men, ſuch as they are, ſome ſhonld be made ma- 


giſtrates, and have coercive power or force put into their hands, to govern 


and direc} the ſociety for the publick good; without which force, ſo placed 
in the hands of men, there could be no civil ſociety, nor the ends for which 


it is inſtituted, to any e mane. And thus een is the will of 5 


God. 
Ir is the will of God 1 that men mould be 8 but to his, '; it is not 


neceſſary that force or coactive power ſhould be put into mens hands; becauſe 


God can, and hath provided other means to bring men to falyation : to which, | 
you indeed ſuppoſe, but can never prove force neceſſary. ak 
Tux paſſions, humours, liableneſs to prejudices and errors, common to 


_ magiſtrates with other men, do not render force in their hands ſo dangerous 


and unuſeful, to the ends of ſociety, which is the publick peace, as to the + 
ends of religion, which is the ſalvation of mens ſouls. For though r 


all | 
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all ranks could be content to have their own humours, paſſions, and preju— 
dices ſatisfied, yet when they come to make laws, which are to direct their force 
in civil matters, they are driven to oppoſe their laws to the humours, paſſions 


and prejudices of men in general, whereby their own come to be reſtrained: 


for if law- makers, in making of laws, did not direct them againſt the irregu- 
lar humours, prejudices and paſſions of men, which are apt to miſlead them: 


if they did not endeavour with their beſt judgment, to bring men from their 


humours and paſſions, to the obedience and practice of right reaſon ; the ſo- 
_ ciety could not ſubſiſt, and fo they themſelves would be in danger to loſe 


their ſtation in it, and be expoſed to the unreſtrained humours, paſſions, and 


violence of others. And hence it comes, that be men as humourſome, paſ- 
fidnate, and prejudiced as they will, they are ſtill by their own intereſt 
obliged to make uſe of their beſt {kill, and with their moſt unprejudiced and 
ſedateſt thoughts, take care of the government, and endeavour to preſerve 
the commonwealth ; and therefore, notwithſtanding their humours and paſ- 
fions, their liableneſs to error and prejudice, they do provide pretty well for 


the ſupport of ſociety, and the power in their hands is of uſe to the mainte- 


einen TT 


Bor in matters of religion it is quite otherwiſe; you had told us, about the 
latter end of your © Argument, p. 22. how liable men were in chuſing their 


religion, to be miſled by humour, paſſion and prejudice; and therefore, it 
Was not fit that in a buſineſs of ſuch concernment they ſhould be left to them- 
ſelves: and hence, in this matter of religion, you would have them ſub- 


jected to the coactive power of the magiſtrate. But this contrivance is viſibly 


of no advantage to the true religion, nor can ſerve at all to ſecure men from 
a wrong choice. For the magiſtrates, by their humours, prejudices and paſ- 
ſions, which they are born to like other men, being as liable, and likely 


to be miſled in the choice of their religion, as any of their brethren, as con- 


ſtant experience hath always ſhewn, what advantage could it be to mankind, 
for the ſalvation of their ſouls, that the magiſtrates of the world ſhould have 
power to uſe force to bring men to that religion which they, each of them, 
by whatſoever humour, - paſſion or prejudice influenced, had choſen to them 


| ſelves as the true? For whatſoever you did, I think with reverence we may 


ſay, that God foreſaw, that whatever commiſſion one magiſtrate had by the 


law of nature, all magiſtrates had: and that commiſſion, if there were any 


ſuch, could be only to uſe their coactive power to bring men to the religion 
they believed to be true, whether it were really the true or no: and there- 

fore I ſhall, without taking away government out of the world, or ſo much 

as queſtioning it, ſtill think this a reaſonable queſtion; What if God, fore- 


« ſeeing this force would be in the hands of men, as paſſionate, as humour- 
« ſome, as liable to prejudice and error, as the reſt of their brethren, did not 


« think it a proper means, in ſuch hands, to bring men into the right way? 
And that it needs a better anſwer than you have given to it: and therefore, 


you might have ſpared the pains you have taken in-this paragraph, to prove 
that the magiſtrates, being liable as much as other men to humour, prejudice, 
_ paſſion and error, makes not force, in his hand, wholly unſerviceable to the 
„„ e ore administration 
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_ adminiſtration of civil government. Which is what no body denies : and 
you would have better employed it to prove, that if the magiſtrate' s being as 


liable to paſſion, humour, prejudice and error, as other men, made force, in 


his hands, improper to bring men to the true religion, this would take 
away government out of the world: which is a conſequence, I think, I may 


deny. Fs 5 
To which let me now add, what if God foreſaw, that if force, of an 


kind or degree whatſoever, were allowed in behalf of truth, it would be uſed 


by erring, paſſionate, prejudiced men, to the reſtraint and ruin of truth, as 


conſtant experience in all ages has ſhewn, and therefore commanded that the 


tares ſhould be ſuffered to grow with the wheat, till the harveſt, when the 


infallible Judge ſhall ſever them. That parable of our Saviour's plainly tells 


us, if force were once permitted, even in favour of the true religion, what 


miſchief it was like to do in the miſapplication of it, by forward, buſy miſ- 


taken men, and therefore he wholly forbid it; and yet, I hope, this does not 


take away civil government out of the world. 


To my demanding, ©* What if there be other means?“ and ſaying, Then 
« yours ceaſes to be neceſſary upon that account, that there is no other means 
« left; for the grace of God is another means.” You anſwer, That « though _ 
the grace of God is another means, yet it is none of the means of which 
you were ſpeaking in the place I refer to, which any one, who reads that 
paragraph, will find to be only human means.” In that place you were 


cc 
cc 


«c 


endeavouring to prove force neceſſary to bring men to the true religion, as 
appears; and there having dilated for four or five pages together upon the 


« careleſſneſs, prejudices, paſſions, luſts, impreſſions of education, worldly 
« reſpects,” and other the like cauſes, which you think miſlead and keep 


men from the true religion, you at laſt, conclude force neceſſary to bring men 


to it, becauſe admonitions and intreaties not prevailing, there is no other means 
left. To this, grace being inſtanced in as another means, you tell us here 
you mean no other human means left. So that to prove force neceſſary, you 


muſt prove that God would have other human means uſed beſides praying, 


preaching, perſuaſion and inſtruction; and for this, you will need to bring a 
plain direction from revelation for your moderate puniſhments ; unleſs you 
will pretend to know, by your own natural wiſdom, what means God has 
made neceſſary ; without which, thoſe whom he hath foreknown and predef- 


tinated, and will in his good time call, Romans viii. 29. by ſuch means as 


he thinks fit, according to his purpoſe, cannot be brought into the way of 


falvation. Perhaps you have ſome warrant we know not of, to enter thus 
boldly into the counſel of God; without which, in another man, a modeſt 


_ Chriſtian would be apt to think it preſumption. 2 


You fay, there are many who are not prevailed on by prayers, intreaties 


and exhortations, to embrace the true religion. What then is to be done? 
Some degrees of force are neceſſary to be uſed. Why? Becauſe there is no 


other human means left. Many are not prevailed on by your moderate force; 
What then is to be done? Greater degrees of force are neceſſary, becauſe 


there is no other human means left, No, ſay you, God has made moderate 


force 
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force neceſſary, becauſe there is no other human means leſt where preaching 
and intreaties will not prevail: but he has not made greater degrees of force 
neceſſary, becauſe there is no other human means left where moderate force 
will not prevail. So that your rule changing, where the reaſon continues 
the ſame, we muft conclude you have ſome way of judging concerning the 
purpoſes and ways of the Almighty in the work of ſalvation, which every 

one underſtands not. You would not elſe, upon ſo flight ground as you 
have yet produced for it, which is nothing but your own imagination, make 
force, your moderate force ſo neceſſary, that you bring in queſtion the wiſ- 


669 


dom and bounty of the Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, as if he © had A. p. 16. 


« not furniſhed mankind with competent means for the promoting his own 
„ honour in the world, and the good of fouls,” if your moderate force were 
wanting to bring them to the true religion; whereas you know, that moſt of 
the nations of the world always were deſtitute of this human means to bring 
them to the true religion. And I imagine you would. be put to it, to name 
me one now, that is furniſhed with it. 


Bes1DEs, if you pleaſe to remember what you ſay in the next words. © And P. 30. 


„therefore, though the grace of God be both a proper and ſufficient means, 
« and ſuch as can work by itſelf, and without which, neither penalties nor 


any other means. can do any thing ;” and by conſequence, can make any 
means effectual: how can you ſay any human means, in this ſupernatural 
work, unleſs what God has declared to be fo, is neceſſary? Preaching and 
inſtruction, and exhortation, are human means that he has appointed: theſe, 
therefore, men may and ought to uſe; they have a commiition- from God, 


and may expect his blefling and the aſſiſtance of his grace; but to ſuppoſe, 


when they are uſed and prevail not, that force is neceſſary, becauſe theſe are 
not ſufficient, is to exclude grace, and aſcribe this work to human means; as. 
in effect you do, when you call force competent and ſufficient means, as you 

have done. For if bare preaching, by the aſſiſtance of grace, can and will 


certainly prevail: and moderate penalties, as you confeſe, or any kind of force, 
without the aſſiſtance of grace, can do nothing, how can you ſay, that force 
is in any caſe a more neceſſary, or a more competent, or ſufficient means, 
than bare preaching and inſtruction? unleſs you can ſhew us, that God hath 


promiſed the co-operation and aſſiſtance of his grace to force, and not to 


_ preaching ? The contrary whereof, has more of appearance. Preaching and 
_ perſuaſion are not competent means, you ſay; Why; becauſe, without the 
co-operation of grace, they can do nothing : but by the aſſiſtance of grace, 
they can prevail even without force. Force too, without grace, you acknow- 
ledge can do nothing; but joined with preaching and grace, it can prevail. 
Why then, I pray, is it a more competent means than preaching, or why 
_ neceſſary, where. preaching prevails not? fince it can do nothing without 


that, which, if joined to preaching, can make preaching effectual with- 


Out it. | 


Yau go on, “Vet it may be true however, that when admonitions andP. 4. 


« intreaties fail, there is no HUMAN means left but penalties, to bring pre- 
« judiced perſons to hear and conſider what may convince them of their er- 
__ e „ TOTS, 
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human means in the caſe, viz, admonitions, intreaties, being inſtant in ſeaſon 


as ſure to produce that end? nor ſo are they neceſſary ; for without the aſſiſt- 
ance of grace, you confets, they can do nothing. So that penalties, neither 


hath required it by ſome more authentick declaration than your bare ſaying or 
__ 1magining it is neceſlary. And you muſt have more than human confidence, 


_ wiſdom and counſel of God in the work of ſalvation ; ſince he having declared 


velation of the Goſpel, by mth own confeſſion, preſcribed no ſuch human 


to make ule of any means which God hath not preſcribed. You here ſet up 


moderate degrees; and to countries where ſufficient means of inſtruction ate 
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** rors, and diſcover the truth to them: and then penalties will be neceſſary 
« in reſpect to that end, as an HUMAN means.” Let it be true or not true, that 
when intreaties, &c. fail, there is no HUMAN means left but penalties : your 
inference I deny, that then penalties will be neceſſary as an HUMAN means. 
For I atk you, ſince you lay ſo much ſtreſs to ſo little purpoſe on Hu AN 
means, is ſome human means neceſſary ? if that be your meaning, you have 


and out of ſeaſon, I aſk you again, Are penalties neceſſary becauſe the end 
could not be obtained by preaching, without them? that you cannot ſay, for 
grace co-operating with preaching will prevail: are penalties then neceſſary, 


as human means, nor as any means, are at all neceſſary. And now you may 
underſtand what I intend, by ſaying that the grace of God is the only means, 
which is the enquiry of your next paragraph, viz. this I intend, that it is 
the only efficacious means, without which all human means is ineffectual. 
You tell me, If by it“ I intend that it does either always, or ordinarily ex- 
« clude all other means; you ſee no ground I have to fayit.” And I fee no 
ground you have to think I intended, that it excludes any other means that 

God in his goodneſs will be pleaſed to make uſe of: but this I intend by it, 
and this, I think, I have ground to ſay, that it excludes all the human means 
of force from being neceſſary, or ſo much as lawful to be uſed, unleſs God 


* 


=: 
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if you continue to mix this poor and human contrivance of yours, with the 
the means and methods to be ufed for the ſaving mens ſouls, has in the re- 


means. 
To my faying, © God alone can open the ear that it may hear, and open 
« the heart that it may underſtand.” You reply, But by your favour, 
« this does not prove that he makes uſe of no means in doing of it.” Nor 
needs it: it is enough for me, if it proves, that if preaching and inſtruction 
doth not open the ear, or the heart, it is not neceſſary any one ſhould try his 
ſtrength with a hammer or an auger. Man is not in this buſineſs, where no 
means can be effectual, without the afliſtance and co-operation of his grace, 


a way of propagating Chriſtianity according to your fancy, and tell us how 
you would have the work of the Goſpel carried on: you commuſſion the ma- 
giſtrate by the arguments of congruity ; you find an efficacy in puniſhment 
towards the converting of men : you limit the force, to be uſed to low and 


provided by the law. And where the magiſtrate's religion is the true, i. e. 
where it pleaſes you; and all this without any direction from God, or any 
authority ſo much as pretended from the Goſpel ; and without its being truly 
for che N of Ehriſtianity, but only ſo much of it as you think oe 
an 
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and what elſe you are pleaſed to join to it. Why elle, in the religion you 
are content to have eſtabliſhed by law, and promoted by penalties, is 
any thing more or leſs required, than is expreſsly contained in the New 
Teſtament? _ „ 5 j 
Turs indeed is well ſuited to any one, who would have a power of pu- 
niſhing thoſe that differ from his opinion, and would have men compelled 
to conformity in England. But in this your fair contrivance, what becomes 
of the reſt of mankind, left to wander in darkneſs out of this Goſhen, who 
neither have, nor, according to your ſcheme, can have, your neceſſary means 
of force and penalties to bring them to embrace the truth that muſt ſave them: 
for if that be neceſſary, they cannot without a miracle, either prince or peo- 
ple, be wrought on without it. If a Papiſt at Rome, a Lutheran at Stock- 
holm, or a Calviniſt at Geneva, ſhould argue thus for his church, would you 
not ſay, that ſuch as theſe looked like the thoughts of a poor prejudiced mind? 
But they may miſtake, and you cannot; they may be prejudiced, but you cannot. 
Say too, if you pleaſe, you are confident you are in the right, but they can- 
not be confident they are fo, This I am ſure, God's thoughts are not as 
man's thoughts, nor his ways as man's ways, Iſaiah lv. 8. And it may abate 
any one's confidence of the neceſſity or uſe of puniſhments, for not receiving, 
our Saviour, or his religion, when thoſe who had the power of miracles were 
told, that * they knew not what manner of ſpirit they were of,” when they 
would have commanded down fire from heaven, Luke ix. 55, But you 
do well to take care to have the church you are of, ſupported by force and 
penalties, whatever becomes of the propagation of the Gofpel, or the ſalva- 
tion of mens ſouls, in other parts of the world, as not coming within your 
hypotheſis. N 
I your next paragraph, to prove that God does bleſs the uſe of force, you 
ſay you ſuppoſe I mean, by the words you there cite, that the © magiſtrate P. 46. 
has no ground to hope that God will bleſs any penalties that he may uſe to 
* bring men to hear and conſider the doctrine of ſalvation ; or (which is the 
« ſame thing) that God does not (at leaſt not ordinarily) afford his grace and 
« affiſtance to them who are brought by ſuch penalties to hear and conſider 
& that doctrine, to enable them to hear and conſider it as they ought, 1. e. 
* fo as to be moved heartily to embrace it.” You tell me, * If this be my 
meaning, then to let me fee that it is not true, you ſhall onlydeſire me to tell 
you, whether they that are ſo brought to hear and conſider, are bound to 
believe the Goſpel or not? If I fay there are; (and you ſuppoſe I dare not 
ſay otherwiſe;) then it evidently follows, that God does afford them that 
« grace which is requiſite to enable them to believe the Goſpel: becauſe with- 
« out that grace, it is impoſſible for them to believe it ; and they cannot be 
« bound to believe what it is impoſſible for them to believe.” To which, I 
ſhall only anſwer, that by this irrefragable argument, it is evident, that 
wherever due penalties have been uſed, for thoſe you tell us are ſufficient and 
competent means, to make men hear and conſider as they ought, there all 
men were brought to believe the Goſpel: which, whether you will reſolve 
with yourſelf to be true or falſe, will be to me indifferent, and on either _ 
: 5 equally 


* 
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equally advantage your cauſe, Had you appealed to experience for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the uſe of force by the magiſtrate, your argument had not ſhewn half 
ſo much depth of theological learning: but the miſchief is, that if you will 
not make it all of a piece ſcholaſtick, and by arguing that all whom the ma- 
giſtrates uſe force upon, “are brought to conſider as they ought, and to all 
„that are ſo wrought upon, God does afford that grace which is requiſite ;” 

and fo roundly conclude for a greater ſucceſs of force, to make men believe 
the Goſpel, than ever our Saviour and the Apoſtles had by their preaching 


and miracles, for that wrought not on all; your unanſwerable argument comes 


"i 
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to nothing. And in truth, as you have in this paragraph ordered the matter, 
by being too ſparing of your abſtract metaphyſical reaſoning, and employing 


it but by halves, we are fain, after all, to come to the dull way of experience; 
and muſt be forced to count, as the parſon does his communicants, by his 


Eaſter-book, how many thoſe are ſo brought to hear agg conſider, to know 


| how far God bleſſes penalties. Indeed, were it to be meaſured by conforming, 
the Eaſter-book would be a good regiſter to determine it. But ſince 


Ou put 
it upon believing, that will be of ſomewhat a harder diſquiſition. . 8 L 
To my ſaying, upon that place out of Ifaiah, vi. 10. © Make the heart of 

this people fat, leſt they underſtand, and convert, and be healed ; will all 
the force you can uſe be a means to make ſuch people hear and underſtand, 
and be converted?“ You reply, © No, Sir, it will not. But what then? 
What if God declares that he will not heal thoſe who have long reſiſted all 
his ordinary methods, and made themſelves, morally ſpeaking, incurable by 
them? (which is the utmoſt, you ſay, I can make of the words I quote.) 
Will it follow from thence, that no good can be done by penalties upon 
others, who are not ſo far gone in wickedneſs arid obſtinacy ? If it will not, 
as it is evident it will not, to what purpoſe is this ſaid?” It is ſaid to this 


cc 


purpoſe, viz. to ſhew that force ought not to be uſed at all. Thoſe ordinary 
methods which, reſiſted, are puniſhed with a reprobate ſenſe, are the ordinary 


methods of inſtruction, without force; as is evident by this place and many 


others, particularly Romans i. From whence J argue; that what ſtate ſoever 


you will ſuppoſe men in, either as paſt, or not yet come to the day of grace, 
no body can be juſtified in uſing force to work upon them. For till the ordi- 
nary methods of inſtruction and perſuaſion can do no more, force is not ne- 


ceſſary, for you cannot ſay, what other means is there left, and ſo by your own 
rule not lawful. For till God hath pronounced this ſentence here, on any 
one, „make his heart fat,” &c. the ordinary means of inſtruction and per- 
ſuaſion, may by the aſſiſtance of God's grace, prevail. And when this ſen- 


tence is once paſſed upon them, and“ God will not afford them his grace to 


heal them;” I take it, you confeſs in this place, I am ſure you muſt con- 


feſs, your force to be wholly uſeleſs, and ſo utterly impertinent, unleſs that 


can be pertinent to be uſed, which you own can do nothing. So that whe- 
ther it will follow or no, from mens being given up to a reprobate mind, for 
having reſiſted the preaching of ſalvation, * that no good can be done by pe- 
* nalties upon others ;” this will follow, that not knowing whether preach- 


ing may not, by the grace of God, yet work upon them; or whether the day 
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of grace be paſt with them; neither you nor any body elſe can ſay that force 
is neceſſary; and if it be not neceſſary, you yourſelf tell us it is not to be uſed. 
Ix your next paragraph, you complain of me, as repreſenting your argu- 
ment, as you ſay, I commonly do, as if you allowed any magiſtrate, of P. 41. 
« what religion ſoever, to lay penalties upon all that diſſent from him.” Un- 
happy magiſtrates that have not your allowance! But to conſole them, I ima- 
gine they will find that they are all under the ſame obligation, one as another, 
to propagate the religion they believe to be the true, whether you allow it 
them or no. For to go no farther then the firſt words of your argument, 
which you complain I have miſrepreſented, and which you tell me runs thus, 
When men fly from the means of right information ;” I aſk you here, 
who ſhall be judge of thoſe means of right information, the magiſtrate who 
joins force with them to make them be hearkened to, or no ? When you have 
anſwered that, you will have reſolved a great part of the queſtion, what ma- 
giſtrates are to uſe force? VH . 
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Box that you may not complain again of my miſrepreſenting, I muſt beg my 
readers leave to ſet down your argument at large in your own words, and all 
you ſay upon it. When men fly from the means of a right information, A. p. 11. 
and will not ſo much as conſider how reaſonable it is, throughly and im- 
* partially to examine a religion, which they embraced upon ſuch induce- 
ments, as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with 
«© little or no examination of the proper grounds of it; what human method 
«© can be uſed to bring them to act like men in an affair of ſuch conſequence, 
* and to make a wiſer and more rational choice, but that of laying ſuch pe- 
„ nalties upon them, as may balance the weight of thoſe prejudices, which 
e inclined them to prefer a falſe way before the true?” &c. Now this argu- 
ment, you tell me, I pretend to retort in this manner: * and I fay, I ſee no P. 41. 
other means left, taking the world as we now find it, wherein the magiſ- 
 « trate never lays penalties, for matters of religion, upon thoſe of his own 
church, nor is it to be expected they ever ſhould, to make men of the na- 
tional church, any where, throughly and impartially examine a religion, 
which they embraced upon ſuch inducements as ought to have no ſway at 
all in the matter, and therefore with little or no examination of the proper 
grounds of it: and therefore, I conclude the uſe of force by diſſenters upon 
* conformiſts neceſſary. I appeal to all the world, whether this be not as 
« juſt and natural a concluſion as yours?“ And you ſay you are © well content 
the world ſhould judge. And when it determines, that there is the ſame 
reaſon to ſay, that to bring thoſe who conform to the national church, to 
examine their religion, it is neceſſary for diſſenters (who cannot poſſibly | 
have the coactive power, becauſe the national church has that on its fide, . 
and cannot be national without it) to uſe force upon conformiſts, as there 
is to ſay, that where the national church is the true church, there to brin 
diſſenters (as I call them) to examine their religion, it is neceſſary for the 
magiſtrate (who has the coactive power) to lay moderate penalties upon 
them for diſſenting : you ſay, when the world determines thus, you will 
never pretend any more to judge what is reaſonable, in any caſe whatloever, 
- FOOL: 3H TR: or 
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A p. 11. 


not ſtrictly neceſſary to their ſalvation: becauſe experience ſhews (as far as 


„ who yet do not underſtand the true grounds upon which it challenges their 


0 them to this; z it is, however: utterly unreaſonable, that ſuch as have not 


Which deſtroys it. And whoever admits and confiders theſe things, you 


be the true religion: though it muſt be laid on Preſbyterians and Indepen- 


examine; and that is, © hecauſe the national church has the coactive power 


examine. The national church of France too, has the coactive power on its 


that therefore they have need of penalties to be laid on them to make them 
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For you doubt not but you may ſafely preſume, that the world will eaſily 
© admit theſe two things. 1. That though it be very fit and deſirable, that 
« all that are of the true religion, ſhould underſtand the true grounds of it; 
e that ſo they may be the better able, both to defend themſelves againſt the 
« aflaults of ſeducers, and to reduce ſuch as are out of the way; yet this is 


* 


« men are capable to judge of ſuch matters) that many do heartily believe 
« and profeſs the true religion, and conſcientiouſly practiſe the duties of it, 


„belief: and no man doubts, but whoſoever does ſo believe, profeſs, and 
e practiſe the true religion, if he perſeveres to the end, ſhall certainly attain - 
« ſalvation by it. 2. That how much ſoever it concerns thoſe who reject the 
* true religion (whom I may call diſſenters if I pleaſe) to examine and con- 
« ſider why they do ſo; and how needful ſoever penalties may be to bring 


« the coactive power, ſhould take upon them to inflict penalties for that pur- 
% poſe: becauſe, as that is not conſiſtent with order and government, which 
* cannot ſtand, where private perſons are permitted to uſurp the coattive 
power; ſo there is nothing more manifeſt, than that the prejudice which 
« 1s done to religion, and to the intereſt of mens ſouls, by deſtroying govern- 
«© ment, does infinitely outweigh any good that can poſſibly be done by that 


«* ſay, you are very ſecure will be far enough from admitting, that there is 
«* any parity of reaſon in the caſes we here ſpeak of, or that mine 1s as juſt 
and natural a concluſion as yours.“ f 
Tux ſum of what you ſay, amounts to thus much. Men bing apt to take 
an their religion, upon inducements that ought to have no ſway at all in the 
matter, and ſo, with little or no examination of the grounds of it; there- 
fore penalties are neceſſary to be laid on them, to make them throughly and 
impartially examine. But yet penalties need not be laid on conformiſts, in 
England, to make them examine; becauſe they, and you, believe yours to 


dents, &c. to make them examine, though they believe theirs to be the true 
religion; becauſe you believe it not to be fo. But you give another very ſub- 
ftantial reaſon, why penalties cannot be laid on conformiſts, to make them 


« on its ſide,” and therciore they have no need of penalties to make them 


ſide, and therefore, they who are of 1 it have no need of penalties, any of them 7 
to make them examine. 5 

Ir your argument be good, that men take: up their religions upon wrong 
inducements, and without due examination of the proper grounds of it; and 


examine, as they ought, the grounds of their religion; you muſt confeſs there 
are ſome in the church of England, to whom penalties are neceſſary : unleſs 
you will athrm, that all, who are in the communion of the church oſ Eng- 
land, 
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land, have fo examined: but that I think you will not do, however you en- 
deavour to palliate their ignorance and negligence in this matter. There 
being therefore a need of penalties, I fav, it is as neceſlary that Preſbyte- 
rians ſhould lay penalties on the conformiſts of the church of England to 
make them examine, as for the church of England to lay penalties on the 
Preſbyterians to make them do fo: for they each equally believe their reli- 
gion to be true; and we ſuppoſe, on both fides, there are thoſe who have 
not duly examined. But here you think you have a ſure advantage, by ſaying 
« it is not conſiſtent with the order of government, and fo is impracticable.” 
I eaſily grant it. But is yours more practicable? When you can make your 
way practicable, for the end for which you pretend it neceſſary, viz. to 
make © all, who have taken up their religion upon ſuch inducements, as 
„ ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, to examine throughly and im- 
partially the proper grounds of it;“ when, I ſay, you can ſhew your way 
practicable, to this end, you will have cleared it of one main objection, and 
convinced the world that yours is a more juſt and natural concluſion than 


mine. 5 2 ED 7 
Ip your cauſe were capable of any other defence, I ſuppoſe we ſhould not 
have had fo long and elaborate an anſwer as you have given us in this para- 
graph, which at laſt bottoms only on theſe two things: 1. That there is in 
you, or thoſe of your church, ſome approaches towards infallibility in your 
belief that your religion 1s true, which is not to be allowed thoſe of other 
churches, in the belief of theirs. 2. That it is enough if any one does but 
conform to it, and remain in the communion of your church : or elſe one 
would think there ſhould be as much need for conformiſts too of your church 
to examine the grounds of their religion, as for any others 15 
« To underſtand the true grounds of the true religion, is not, you ſay, P. 42. 
_« ſtrictly neceſſary to ſalvation.” Yet, I think, you will nor deny, but it is 
as ſtrictly neceſſary to ſalvation, as it is to conform to a national church in all 
thoſe things it impoſes: ſome whereof are not neceſſary to ſalvation; ſome 
whereof, are acknowledged by all to be indifferent; and ſome whereof, to 
ſome conſcientious men, who thereupon decline communion, appear un- 
ſound or unlawful. If not being ſtrictly neceſſary to ſalvation, will excuſe _ 
from penalties 1n the one caſe, why will it not in the other? And now I ſhall 
excuſe the world from determining my concluſion to be as natural as yours : . 
for it is pity ſo reaſonable a diſputant as you are, ſhould take ſo deſperate a re- 
ſolution as © never to pretend any more to judge what 1s reaſonable in any caſe 
, inn nn ii tro 
| WurTHER you have proved that force, uſed by the magiſtrate, be a means 
preſcribed by God to procure the gift of faith from him, which is all you ſay 
in the next paragraph, others muſt judge. 5 
In that following ; you quote theſe words of mine. * If all the means 
« God has appointed to make men hear and conſider, be exhortation in ſea- 
« ſon and out of ſeaſon, &c. together with prayer for them, and the ex- 
ample of meekneſs, and a good life; this is all ought to be done, whether 
« they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” To which you thus reply, 
Y 3 | 45 "But 
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Rut if theſe be not all the means God has appointed, then theſe things are 


not all that ought to be done.” But if I aſk you, How do you know that 
this is not all God has appointed; you have nothing to anſwer, to bring it to 
your preſent purpoſe, but that you know it by the light of nature. For all 
you ſay is but this; that by the light of nature you know force to be uſeful 
and neceſſary to bring men into the way of ſalvation; by the light of nature 


you know the magiſtrate has a commiſſion to uſe force to that purpoſe ; and 


by the ſame light of nature, you know that miracles were appointed to ſup- 
bly the want of force till the magiſtrates were Chriſtians. I imagine, Sir, you 


would ſcarce have thought this a reaſonable anſwer, if you had taken notice 


L. H. p. 


of my words in the ſame paragraph immediately preceding thoſe you have 
cited; which, that you may ſee the ſcope of my argument, I will here 
trouble you with again; and they are theſe : © It is not for you and me 
out of an imagination that they may be uſeful, or are neceſſary, to pre- 

«« ſcribe means in the great and myſterious work of ſalvation, other than 
* what God himſelf has directed. God has appointed force as uſeful and 
* neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; is a way of arguing becoming 
„the ignorance and humility of poor creatures. But I think force uſeful 
« or neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed, has methinks a little too much 


«© preſumption in it. You aſk what means elſe is there left? None, ſay I, 


cc 


* to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has directed in the Scriptures, 


„ wherein are contained all the means and methods of ſalvation. Faith is the 


CC: 


46 


gift of God. And we are not to uſe any other means to procure this gift 


* to any one, but what God himſelf has preſcribed. It he has there ap- | 


12 


pointed, that any ſhould be forced to hear thoſe who tell them they have 
miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right; and that they 
«© ſhould be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, if they did not; it will be paſt 
ce doubt, it is to be EO 0 uſe of. But till that can be done, it will de 1 in 
vain to ſay, what other means is there left.” 


My argument here lies plainly in this; That all the means and methods 


ic 


of ſalvation are contained in the Scripture : which either you were to have 


denied, or elſe have ſhewn where it was, in Scripture, that force was ap- 


pointed. But inſtead of that, you tell us, that God appointed miracles in 


the beginning of the Goſpel. And though, when theſe ceaſed, the means 


a> 


©« 5 


0 


I mention were all the miniſters had left, yet this proves not that the ma- 


giſtrate was not to uſe force. Your words are, © As tothe firſt ſpreaders of the 


«6 


| Goſpel, it has already been ſhewn, that God appointed other means beſides 
« theſe for them to uſe, to induce men to hear and conſider : and though, 
v hen thoſe extraordinary means ceaſed, theſe means which I mention (viz. 
© Preaching, &c.) were the only means left to the miniſters of the Goſpel; 
yet that is no proof that the magiſtrate, when he became Chriſtian, could 

not lawfully uſe ſuch means as his ſtation enabled him to uſe, when the 


became needful.“ I ſaid, in expreſs words, No means was to be uſed by 
man, but what God himſelf has directed in the Scripture.” And you an- 


iwer, This is no proof that the Chriſtian magiſtrate may not uſe force. Per- 


baps when they ſo peremptorily inter poſe their deciſive decrees in the buſineſs f 


of 
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of ſalvation, eſtabliſh religions by laws and penalties, with what articles, creeds, 
ceremonies, and diſcipline, they think fit; for this we fee done almoſt in all 
countries, when they force men to hear thoſe, and thoſe only, who by their 

authority are choſen and allowed to tell men they have miſtaken their way, 
and offer to ſhew them the right; it may be thought neceſſary to prove ma- 
giſtrates to be men. If that needs no proof, what I ſaid needs ſome other anſwer, 


Bor let us examine a little the parts of what you here ſay. As to the | 


« firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel, ſay you, it has already been ſhewn, that God 
appointed other means beſides exhortation in ſeaſon and out of teaton, 
prayer, and the example of a good life, for them to uſe to induce men to 


« hear and conſider.” What were thoſe other means? To that you anſwer 
readily, miracles. Ergo, men are directed now by Scripture to ule miracles. 


Or elſe what anſwer do you make to my argument, which I gave you in 
theſe words, No means is to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has di- 
s rected in the Scriptures, wherein are contained all the means and methods 


of ſalvation.“ No, they cannot uſe miracles now as a means, ſay you, for 
they have them not. What then? Therefore the magiſtrate, who has it, 


muſt uſe force to ſupply the want of thoſe extraordinary means which ere now 
ceaſed. This indeed is an inference of yours, but not of the Scriptures. Does 


the Scripture ſay any thing of this? Not a word; not ſo much as the leaſt in- 
timation towards it in all the New Teſtament. Be it then true or falſe, that 
force is a means to be uſed by men in the abſence of miracles, this is yet no 


_ anſwer to my argument; this is no proof that is appointed in Scripture ; which 
is the thing my argument turns on. = = Ds 
REVELATION then fails you. Let us ſee now how reaſon and common 
ſenſe, that common light of nature, will help you out. 

Lou then reaſon thus: bare preaching, &c. will not prevail on men to hear 


and conſider ; and therefore ſome other means is neceſſary to make them do ſo. 


Pray what do you mean by men, or any other of thoſe indefinite terms, you 
have always uſed in this caſe ? Is it that bare preaching will prevail on no 


men? Does reaſon, under which I comprehend experience too, and all the 
ways of knowledge, contra-diſtinguiſhed to revelation, diſcover any ſuch 


thing to you? I imagine you will not ſay that; or pretend that no body was 


ever brought, by preaching and perſuaſion, to hear and conſider the truths of 
the Goſpel, mean by conſidering what you will, without other means uſed by. 


' thoſe who applied themſelves to the care of converting them. To ſuch there- 


fore as may be brought to hear and confider, without other means, you will 


not ſay that other means are neceflary. | RE ol Hp ES 

I the next place, therefore, When you ſay bare preaching, will not pre- 
vail on men, do you mean that it will not prevail on all men, and therefore 
it is neceſſary that men ſhould uſe other means? Neither, T think, will rea- 


ſon authorize you to draw ſuch a conſequence : becauſe neither will preaching. 


alone, nor preaching aſſiſted with force, or any other means man can ule, 


prevail on all men. And therefore no other means can be pretended to be 


_ neceſſary to be uſed by man, to do what men by thoſe incans never did, nor 
ever can do. 
THAT 


077 
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Tu ar ſome men ſhall be ſaved, and not all, is, I think, paſt queſtion to 


a'l that are Chriſtians: and thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, it is plain, are the elect. 


If you think not this plain enough in Scripture, I deſire you to turn to the 


| ſeventeenth of the XXXIX articles of the church of England, where you will 


read theſe words: Predeftination to life is the everlaſting purpoſe of God, 


hereby (before the foundations of the world were laid) he hath conſtant] 


cc 


decreed by his counſel ſecret to us, to deliver from curſe and damnation thoſe 


©. whom he has choſen in Chriſt out of mankind, and to bring them by Chriſt 
to everlaſting ſalvation, as veſſels made to honour. Wherefore they which 


© be indued with fo excellent a benefit of God, be called according to God's 
«« purpoſe by his Spirit working in due ſeaſon: they through graceobey the call- 


8e ing; they be juſtified freely; they be made ſons of God by adoption; they 
be made like the image of his only begotten Son Jeſus Chriſt ; they walk 


cc 


religiouſly in good works; and at length, by God's mercy, they attain to 
« everlaſting felicity.“ Now pray tell me whether bare preaching will not 
prevail on all the elect to hear and confider without other means to be uſed by 


men. If you ſay it will; the neceſſity of your other means, I think, is out 


of doors. If you ſay it will not; I deſire you to tell me how you do know it 
without revelation ? And whether by your own reaſon you can tell us, whe- 


ther any, and what means God has made neceſſary, beſides what he has 
appointed in Scripture for the calling his elect? When you can do this, we 


ſhall think you no ordinary divine, nor a ſtranger to the ſecret counſels of the 


infinitely wiſe God. But till then, your mixing your opinion with the divine 


wiſdom in the great work of ſalvation, and from arguments of congruity, 
taking upon you to declare the neceſſity or uſefulneſs of means, which God 


has not expreſsly directed, for the gathering in of his ele&, will ſcarce autho- _ 


rize the magiſtrate to uſe his coactive power for the edifying and compleating 
the body of Chriſt, which is his church. © Thoſe whom God hath choſen 
in Chriſt out of mankind, before the foundations of the world, are called, 
according to God's purpoſe, by his Spirit, working in due ſeaſon, and 
through grace obey the calling; ſay you in your article. The outward | 
means that God has appointed for this, is preaching. Ay, but preaching is 
not enough; that is, is not ſufficient means, ſay you. And J aſk you how 
you know it; ſince the Scripture, which declares all that we can know in 
this matter, ſays nothing of the inſufficiency of it, or of the neceſſity of any 
other? Nor can there be a neceſſity of any other means than what God ex- 


preſsly appoints, in a matter wherein no means can operate effectually, with- 


out the aſſiſtance of his grace; and where the aſſiſtance of his grace can make 
any outward means, he appoints, effectual. 8 e 


Ixus deſire you here to take notice, that by preaching, which I uſe | 
for ſhortneſs, I mean exhortation, inſiruction, intreaty, praying for, and 


from force. 


in fine, any outward means of perſuaſion in the power of man, ſeparate 
You tell us here, „ as to the firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel, God appointed 


other means, viz. miracles, for them to uſe to induce men to hear and con- 


ſider.“ If by the firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel, you mean the twelve Apoſ- 


tles 
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tles and ſeventy Diſciples, whom Chriſt himſelf ſent to preach the Goſpel; 
they indeed were appointed by his immediate command, to ſhew miracles b 

the power which he had beſtowed upon them. But will you ſay, all the mi- 
niſters and preachers of the Goſpel had ſuch a commiſiion, and ſuch a 
power, all along from the Apoſtles time; and that they, every one, dic 
actually ſhew miracles, to induce men to hear and conſider, quite down, till 
Chriſtianity was ſupported by the law of the empire? Unleſs you could ſhew 


this, though you could produce ſome well-atteſted miracles, done by ſome 


men in every age till that time, yet it would not be ſufficient to prove that 
miracles were appointed to be conſtantly uſed to induce men to hear and con- 
ſider; and fo by your reaſoning, to ſupply the want of force, till that neceſ- 
ſary aſſiſtance could be had from the authority of the magiſtrate become Chri!- 
tian. For ſince it is what you build upon, that men will not hear and conli- 
der upon bare preaching, and I think you will forwardly enough agree, that 
till Chriſtianity was made the religion of the empire, there were thoſe every 
where that heard the preachers of it ſo little, or fo little conſidered what they 
ſaid, that they rejected the Goſpel; and that therefore miracles or force arc 
neceſlary means to make men hear and conſider ; you muſt own that those 


who preached without the power of miracles, or the coactive power of the 
magiſtrate accompanying them, were unfurniſhed of competent and ſufficient 
means to make men hear and conſider; and fo to bring them to the true reli- 
gion. If you will ſay the miracles done by others were enough to accompany 
their preaching, to make it be heard and conſidered; the preaching of the 
miniſters at this day is ſo accompanied, and to will need no aſſiſtance of force 
from the magiſtrate. If the report of miracles done by one miniſter of the 
Goſpel ſome time before, and in another place, were ſufficient to make the 


preaching of ten or a thouſand others, be heard and conſidered, why is it not 


ſo now ? For the credibility and atteſtation of the report is all that is of mo- 


ment; when miracles done by others, in other places, are the argument that 


prevails. But this, I fear, will not ſerve your turn in the buſineſs of penal- 
ties; and whatever might ſatisfy you in the cafe of miracles, J doubt you 


would not think the ſalvation of fouls ſufficiently provided for, if the report 


of the force of penalties, uſed ſome time ſince on one fide of the Tweed, 
were all that ſhould affiſt the preachers of the true religion on the other, to 


make men hear and conſider. 


gr. Paul, in his epiſtle to Titus, inſtructs him what he, and the Preſhyters 
he ſhould ordain in the cities of Crete, were to do for the propagating of the 


Goſpel, and bringing men heartily to embrace it. His directions are, that 


they ſhould be © blameleſs, not rioters, not {c]t- willed, not ſoon angry, not 
given to wine or filthy lucre, not ſtrikers, not unruly ; lovers of hoſpitality, 


Lal 


and of good men; ſober, juſt, holy, temperate ; to be able by ſound doc- 


e trine, both to exhort and convince gainſayers; in all things to be a pattein.. 
«© of good works; in doctrine ſhewing uncorruptedneſs, gravity, fincerity, 
ſound ſpeech that cannot be condemned, that he that 1s of the contrary part 


£ 


* 


% may be aſhamed, having no evil to ſay of you, Thele things ſpeak, and 
* exhort, and rebuke, with all authority. Avoid fooliſh queſtions, and ge- 


„% nealogies, 
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the ſupport and propagation of the Goſpel in this iſland, but preaching, 


without which they would not do it. Preaching, admonition, exhortation, 


natural to be uſed, to perſuade men. There needed not much be ſaid to 


And therefore one would think, if they were appointed for the ends you 


were to be uſed; or how, and when; was farther from common apprehen- 5 


elſo give them the knowledge both that they had it, and how to uſe it; Iam 
far enough from limiting the operations of that infinitely wiſe Spirit, Who 
will not fail to bring all the elect of God into the obedience of truth, by 
thoſe means, and in that manner he ſhall think neceſſary. But yet our Sa- 
viour, when he ſent abroad his diſciples, with the power of miracles, not 
only put it in their commiſſion, whereby they were informed that they had 


« Freely you have received, freely give ;” a caution as neceſſary to the Cre- 
tan elders, in the uſe of miracles, if they had that power ; there being nothing 
more liable to he turned to the advantage of filthy lucre. 


the mind of the firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel to do miracles on ſome extra- 


ſo were ordinarily to accompany the preaching of the Goſpel, unleſs it ſhould 
be preached without the means appointed and neceſſary to make it prevail, I 
think, in that caſe, we may expect it ſhould expreſsly have made a part of 


others, and living well themſelves; upon“ being inſtant in ſeaſon, and out 


church, and the propagating the Goſpel there, to make them attend to thoſe 
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% nealogies, and contentions. A man that is an heretick after the firſt and ſe- 
cc cond admonition; reject.” To repay you the favour of your Greek, it is 


wapeis; Which, if 1 may take your liberty of receding from our tranſlation, 
] would read“ TOR 


Tur Cretans, by the account St. Paul gives of them, were a people that 
would require all the means that were needful to prevail with any ſtrangers 
to the Goſpel, to hear and conſider. But yet we find nothing directed 5 


exhortation, reproof, &c. with the example of a good life. In all this 
cpiſtle, writ on purpoſe to inſtruct the preachers of the Goſpel, in the means 
they were to uſe among the Cretans, for their converſion, not a word about 


miracles, their power or uſe: which one would think ſtrange, if they were 
the means appointed, and neceſſary to make men hear and conſider, and 


intreaties, inſttuction, by the common light of reaſon, were known, and 


convince men of it. But if miracles were a neceſſary means, it was a 
means wholly new, unexpected, and out of the power of other teachers. 


propoſe, one ſhould hear ſomething of that appointment: ſince that they 


fion, and ſeems to need ſome particular direction. I 
Ir you ſay the ſame Spirit that gave them the power of miracles, would 


x 
2 
Fr 


that extraordinary gift, but added inſtructions to them in the uſe of it. 


I po not queſtion but. the Spirit of God might give the power, and ſtir up 


ordinary occaſion. But if they were a neceſſary means to make men hear 
and conſiger what was preached to em, till force ſupplied their place, and 


the preacher's commiſſion ; it making a neceſſar y pare of the effectual execu- 
tion of his function. 


Bor the Apoſtle, it ſeems, though fit to lay the ſtreſs upon Wirücking 


932» 


of ſeaſon; and therefore directs all his advices for the ordering the Cretan 


necefſury 
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neceſſary things of life and doctrine, without ſo much as mentioning the ap- 
pointment, need, or uſe of miracles. 

I $A1D, © But whatever neglect or averſion there is in ſome men, imnar- 
ee tially and throughly to be inftructed ; there will, upon a due examina- 
© tion, I fear, be found no leſs a neglect and averſion in otliers, impartially 
«© and throughly to inſtruct them. It is not the talking cven general truths 
6 in plain and clear language; much leſs a man's own fancies in ſcholaſtical 
or uncommon ways of ſpeaking, an hour or two, once a week, in publick ; 
that is enough to inſtruct even willing hearers in the way of ſalvation, and 
e the grounds of their religion :” and that politick diſcourſes and invectives 
from the pulpit, inſtead of friendly and Chriſtian debates with people at 

their houſes, were not the proper means to inform men in the foundations of 
religion; and that if there were not a neglect in this part, I thought there 
would be little need of any other means. To this, you tell me, in the next 
paragraph, * you do not ſee how pertinent my diſcourſe, about this matter, Ibis, 
« 1s to the preſent queſtion.” If the ſhewing the neglects, obſervable in the 
uſe of what is agreed to be neceſſary means, will not be allowed by you to be 
pertinent, in a debate about neceſſary means; when poflibly thoſe very neglects 
may ſerve to make other means ſeem requiſite, which really are not ſo; yet 
if you are not of thoſe who will never think any ſuch diſcourſe pertinent, you 
will allow me to mind you of it again, as not impertinent in anſwer to your 
laſt letter, wherein you fo often tell us of the ſufficient proviſion made for in- 
ſtruction. For wherever the neglect be, it can ſcarce be ſaid there is ſufũ- 
cient proviſion made for inſtruction in a Chriſtian country, where great num- 
bers of thoſe, who are in the communion of the national church, are groſly 
ignorant of the grounds of the Chriſtian religion. And J atk you, whether it 

be in reſpect of ſuch conformiſts you ſay, as you do in the ſame paragraph, 

that“ when the beſt proviſion is made that can be, for the inſtruction of the P. 434 
people, you fear a great part of them will ſtill need ſome moderate penalties 
to bring them to hear and receive inſtruction?“ er 
Bor what if all the means that can, be not uſed for their inſtruction ? 
That there are neglects of this kind, you will, T ſuppoſe, take the word of 

a reverend prelate of our church, who thought he could not better ſhew his 

g00d-will to the clergy, than by a ſeaſonable Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care, 

to cure that neglect for the future. There he tells you, p. 115, 118. that“ mi- 
© niſters ſhould watch over and feed their flock, and not enjoy their benefices 
« as farms, &c. Which reproach, ſays he, whatever we may be, our church 
is free of; which he proves by the ſtipulation and covenant they make with 
* Chriſt, that they will never ceaſe their labour, care, and diligence, till 
* they have done all that lieth in them, according to their bounden duty, to- 
wards all ſuch as are, or ſhould be committed to their care, to bring them 
to a ripeneſs of age in Chriſt.” And a page or two after, having repeated 

part of the promiſe made by thoſe who take orders, he adds. y In this is ex- 

* preſſed the ſo much NEGLECTED, but ſo neceſſary duty, which incumbents 

* owe their flock in a private way; viſiting, inſtructing and admoniſhing; 
--< which is one of the moſt uſeful and important parts of their duty, how ge- 

For ll. 9 « nerally 
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* nerally ſoever it may be diſuſed or forgotten. P. 187. He ſays, Every 


« prieſt that minds his duty will find, that no part of it is ſo uſeful as cate- 
« chiftical diſcourſes; by means whereof, his people will underſtand all his 
ſermons the better, when they have once had a clear notion of all thoſe terms 
« that muſt run through them; for thoſe not being underſtood, renders them 


« all unintelligible. Another part of the prieſt's duty, he tells you, p. 201. 


«© js with relation to them that are without, who are of the ſide of the church 
* of Rome, or among the diſſenters. Other churches and bodies are noted 
for their zeal in making proſelytes; for their reſtleſs endeavours, as well ag 
their unlawful methods in it: they reckoning perhaps that all will be ſanc- 
* tified by the increafing their PARTY; which is the true name of making 
« converts, except they become at the ſame time good men, as well as vota- 
ries to a ſide or cauſe, We are certainly very REM1ss in this of both hands, 
Little pains is taken to gain either upon Papiſts or Nonconformiſts : the 
LAW HAS BEEN SO MUCH TRUSTED To, that that method only was 
thought ſure; it was much valued, and others at the ſame time as much 
NEGLECTED. And whereas, at firſt, WITHOUT FORCE OR VIOLENCE, 
in forty years time, Popery, from being the prevailing religion, was re- 
duced to a handful, we have now, in above twice that number of years, made 
« very little progreſs,” &c. Eb ES %% no 
 PeRHnaPs here again you will tell me, you“ do not ſee how this is perti= 
* nent to the preſent queſtion ;” which, that you may fee, give me leave to 
put you in mind, that neither you, nor any body elſe, can pretend force ne- 
ceſſary, till all the means of perſuaſion have been uſed, and nothing neglected 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 


that can be done by all the ſofter ways of application. And ſince it is your 
own doctrine, that force is not lawful, unleſs where it is neceſſary ; the ma- 


giſtrate, upon your principles, can neither lawfully uſe force, nor the miniſ- 


ters of any national church plead for it any where, but where they themſelves 


have firſt done their duties: a draught whereof, adapted to our preſent cir- 


cumſtances, we have in the newly publiſhed Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care. 


And he that ſhall preſs the uſe of force as neceſſary, before he can anſwer it to 
himſelf and the world, that thoſe who have taken on them the care of fouls 
have performed their duties; were beſt conſider, whether he does not draw 
up an accuſation againſt the men of that holy order, or againſt the magiſtrate 
who ſuffers them to neglect any part of their duty. For whillt what that learned 
biſhop, in the paſſages above-cited, and in other places, mentions, is ne- 
glected, it cannot be ſaid, that no other means but force is left; thoſe, which 
are on all hands acknowledged neceſſary and uſeful means, not having yet 
been made uſe of. os | 1 


To vindicate your method from novelty, you tell me, it is as old as St. 


Auſtin. Whatever he ſays in the place you quote, it ſhews only his opinion, 
but not that it was ever uſed. Therefore, to ſhew it not to be new in practice, 
you add, that you“ think it has been made uſe of by all thoſe magiſtrates, 
* who having made all requiſite proviſions tor the inſtructing their people in 
56 the truth, have likewiſe required them under convenient penalties to em- 
* brace it,” Which is as much as to ſay, that thoſe magiſtrates who uſed 
% = | your 
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your method, did uſe your method. And that certainly you may think ſafely, 
and without fear of being gainſaid. 5 


Bur now I will tell you what I think, in my turn: and that is, if you 


could have found any magiſtrates who had made uſe of your method, as Well 
2s you think you have found a divine that approves of it, you would have named 
thoſe magiſtrates as forwardly as you do St. Auſtin, If I think amiſs, pray 
correct me yet, and name them, | we 


Tua which makes me imagine you will hardly find any examples of it, 


taken this method; that where any thing was to be amended, the fault 


was firſt declared, and then penalties denounced againſt all thoſe, who 


after a time ſet, ſhould be found guilty of it. This the common ſenſe 
of mankind, and the very reaſon of laws, which are intended not for 


puniſhment, but correction, has made fo plain, that the ſubtileſt and moſt 
refined law-makers have not gone out of this courſe, nor have the mot 


ignorant and barbarous nations miſſed it. But you have outdone Solon 
and Lycurgus, Moſes and our Saviour, and are reſolved to be a law-maker 
of a way by yourſelf, It is an old and obſolete way, and will not ſerve 


your turn, to begin with warnings and threats of penalties, to be inflicted 


on thoſe who do not reform, but continue to do that which you think 
they fail in. To allow of impunity to the innocent, or the opportunity 


of amendment to thoſe who would avoid the penalties, are formalities 


not worth your notice. You are for a ſhorter and ſurer way. Take a 
whole tribe, and puniſh them at all adventures, whether guilty or no of 
the miſcarriage which you would have amended ; or without fo much as 
telling them what it is you would have them do, but leaving them to find 


* it out if they can. All theſe abſurdities are contained in your way of 
proceeding, and are impoſſible to be avoided by any one, who will puniſh. 
diſſenters, and only diſſenters, to make them conſider and weigh the 


grounds of their religion, and impartially examine whether it be true or no, 


and upon what grounds they took it up; that ſo they may find and embrace 
« the truth that muſt ſave them.” Theſe abſurdities, I fear, muſt be re- 
moved, before any magiſtrates will find your method practicable. 8 
I HavinG ſaid, © your method is not altogether unlike the plea made uſe 
of to excuſe the late barbarous uſage of the Proteſtants in France, 
from being a perſecution for religion, viz. That it was not a puniſhment 
for religion but for diſobeying the king's laws, which required them to 
come to maſs: fo by your rule, diſſenters muſt be puniſhed, not for the 


religion they have embraced, and the religion they have rejected.“ In 


anſwer to this, in the next paragraph, you take abundance of pains to prove, p. 44. 
that the king of France's laws, that require going to maſs, are no laws. 
You were beſt to fay ſo on the other ſide of the water. It is ſure the pu- 
niſhments were puniſhments, and the dragooning was dragooning. And if 
you think that plea excuſed them not, I am of your mind. But neverthe- 
leſs am of opinion, as I was, that it will prove as good a plea as yours; 
which 1s what you argue againſt in your next paragraph, in the words fol- 


48 2 lowing, 
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what J there faid in theſe words: All other law- makers have conſtantly L. II. p. 496: 
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P. 44. 


A. p. 16. 


P. 44. 


00 them: ) for what?” Indeed I thought by your firit book, you meant not 


5. true religion are to be puniſhed, or, as you are pleaſed to mollify the ex- 


„ religion.” I think] ſhall not need to prove, to any one but one of your nice 


ſtyle, that the execution of penal laws, let the penalties be great or ſmall, are 
_ puniſhments. 


can no where punith them. If he be to be every where judge, then the 


diſſenters from the true religion, as well as other e If ſome ma- 


to determine who of them have, and who have not this right to judge which 
is the true religion; or if they ſhould, and you ſhould declare the king of 


right to uſe force on thoſe they judged diſſenters from the true religion; you 
own words; © If ſuch a degree of outward force, as has been mentioned, be 
Turkey, &c. there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it, for the advancing thoſe 
« ends; unleſs we will ſay (what without impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe 


46. Key furniſhed mankind with competent means for the promoting his own 
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lowing, v. herein you examine the b of your new method to this plea. 
You tell me, *« I fay, by your rule, the diſſenters (from the true religion, for 
% you ſpeak of no other) muſt be puniſhed (or it I pleaſe, ſubjected to mode- 

& rate penalties, ſuch as ſhall make them uneaſy, but neither 6X eſtroy or undo 


for their religion, but to make them conſider ; but here you aſk me © where 
« jt is you ſay that diff: nters from the true religion, are not to be puniſhed for 
<« their religion? So then, it leems, 1 in your opinion now, diſſenters from the 


preſſion, tor the thing is the ſame, “ ſubjected to moderate penalties for their 


Ir therefore the religion of diſſenters from the true, be a fault to be pu- 
niſhed by the magiſtrate; who is to judge who are guilty of that fault ? 
Muſt it be the magiſtrate every where, or the magiſtrate in ſome coun- 
tries, and not in others, or the magiſtrate no where? If the magiſtrate 
no where is to be judge who are diſſenters from the true religion, he 


king of France, or the Great Turk, muſt puniſh thoſe whom they judge 
giſtrates have a right to judge, and others not: That yet, I fear, how ab- 


ſurd ſoever it be, ſhould I grant it, will not do your buſineſs. For beſides 
that, they will hardly agree to make you their infallible umpire in the caſe, 


England had that right, viz. whilſt he complied to ſupport the orthodoxy, 
ecclchaftical polity, and thoſe ceremonies which you approve of; but that 
the king of France, and the Great Turk, had it not, and fo could have no 


ought to bethink yourſelf what you will reply to one that ſhould uſe your 


really of great and even neceſſary uſe, for the advancing of the true religion, 
« and ſalvation of ſouls, then it muſt be acknowledged, that in France and 


« and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, has not in France and Tur- 


« honour, and the good of ſouls.” 

You go on, and tell us, they are to be SETS not for following the 
light of their own reaſon, nor for obeying the dictates of their own con- 
ſclencæs, „but rather for the contrary. For the light of their own reaſon, 
* and the dictates of their own conſcience (if their reaſon and their conſciences 
* were not perverted and abuſed) would undoubtedly lead them to the ſame 
thing, to which the method you ſpeak of is deligned to bring them;” i. e. 
to the ſame thing to which your reaſon and your conſcience leads you. For 


if | 
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if you were to argue with a Papiſt, or a Preſpyterian, in the caſe, what pri- 
vilege have you to tell him, that his reaſon, and conſcience is perverted, more 
than he has to tell you that yours is ſo? Unleſs it be this inſupportable pre- 
ſumption, that your reaſon and conſcience ought to be the meaſure of all rea- 
{on and conſcience in all others, which how you can claim, without pre- 
tending to infallibility, is not eaſy to diſcern. e 
Tur diverſion you give yourſelf about the likeneſs and unlikeneſs of thoſe 
two pleas, I ſhall not trouble myſelf with; fince, when your fit of mirth 
was over, you were forced to confeſs, That“ as I have rnade your plea for P. 45, 
you, you think there is no conſiderable difference, as to the fairneſs of thera, 
_« excepting what ariſes from the different degrees of puniſhment, in the 
« French diſcipline, and your method. But if the French plea be not true; 


and that which I make to be yours, be not yours ;” I muſt beg your 


0 


pardon, Sir, I did not think it was your opinion, nor do I yet remember that 

you any where {aid in your“ Argument,” &c. that men were to be puniſhed 

for their religion; but that it was purely to make men “ examine the reli- 

« gion they had embraced, and the religion that they had rejected.“ And if 
that were of moment, I ſhould think myſelf ſufficiently juſtified for this my 

miſtake, by what you ſay in your Argument,” &c. from p. 6 to 12. Put 
ſince you explain yourſelf otherwiſe here, I am not unwilling to take your 

hypotheſis, as you from time to time ſhall pleaſe to reform it. You anſwer 0 
then, that © to make them examine, is indeed the next end for which they are Ibid, 
to be puniſhed.” But what is that to my queſtion ? Which, if it be perti- 
nent, demands for what fault, not for what end, they are to be puniſhed : as 

appears even by my next words. So that they are puniſhed, not for having 
„ offended againſt a law, i. e. not for any fault; for there is no law in Eng- 
land that requires them to examine.” This, I muſt confeſs, was to ſhew, 
that here, as in France, whatever was pretended, yet the true reaſon why 

people were puniſhed, was their religion. And it was for this agreement, 

that in both places religion was meant, though ſomething elſe was talked 

of, that I ſaid your plea was like that made uſe of in France. But I fee I 

might have ſpared my pains to prove that you puniſh diſſenters for their reli- 


gion, fince you here own it. ES e 
| You tell me, in the ſame place, I was impertinent in my queſtion, which 
was this, © For what then are they to be puniſhed ?” that I demanded for y 
what end, and not for what fault they are to be puniſhed. In good earneſt, 
Sir, I was not fo ſubtile as to diſtinguiſh them. I always thought that the 
end of all laws was to amend thoſe faults which were forbidden; and that 
when any one was puniſhed, the fault for which he was puniſhed, was the 
tranſgreſſion of the law, in that particular which was by the law commanded 
or forbidden; and the end of the puniſhment, was the amendment of that 
fault for the future. For example; if the law commanded to hear, not hear=- 
ing was the fault puniſhed ; and the end of that puniſhment, was to make the | 
offenders hear. If the law commanded to examine, the fault puniſhed, when 
that law was put in execution, was not examining; and the end of the pu- 
niſhment, to make the offenders examine, If the law commanded con- 
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formity, the fault was nonconformity, and the end of it to make men 
conform. 3 
uis was my apprehenſion concerning laws, and ends of puniſhments, 
And I muſt own mylelt ſtill fo dull as not to diſtinguiſh otherwiſe between 
*« the fault for which men are to be puniſhed, and the end for which they are 
to be puniſhed;” but only as the one is paſt, the other future. The tranſ- 
gretlion, or fault, is an omiſſion or action that a man is already guilty of; the 
end of the puniſhment, that it be not again repeated, So that if a man be py- 


niſhed for the religion he profeſſes, I can ſee no other end for which he is pu- 


niſhed, but to make him quit that religion. No other immediate end I mean ; 


for other remote ends, to which this is ſubordinate, it may have. So that if 
not examining the religion which men have embraced; and the religion they 


have rejected, be not the fault for which men are puniſhed ; I would be glad 
you would ſhew me how it can be the next end, as you ſay it is, of their be- 


ing puniſhed, And that you may not think my dulneſs gives you a la- 
bour without ground, I will tell you the reaſon why I cannot find any other 


next end of puniſhment, but the amendment of the fault forbidden; and 
that is, becaule that ſeems to me to be the end, the next end, of any action; 
which, when obtained, the action 1s to ceaſe, and not ceaſe till it be at- 


tained. And thus, I think, it is in puniſhments ordained by the law, 


When the fault forbidden is amended, the puniſhment is to ceaſe, and not 


till then. This is the only way I have to know the end, or final cauſe for 
which any action is done. It you have any other, you will do me a kind- 


neſs to inſtruct me. This it is which makes me conclude, and I think with | 
me all thoſe who have not had the leiſure and happineſs to attain the ut- 


-: mas refining of the ſchools, that if their religion be the fault for which 


diſſenters are puniſhed, examining is not the end for which they are pu- 
niſhed, but the change of their religion: though examining may, perhaps, 


in ſome men, precede their change, and help to it. But that is not neceſ- 
fary. A man may change his religion without it: and when he has 


5 changed, let the motive be what it will, the end the law aims at, is ob- 


tained, and the puniſhment ceaſes. So on the other ſide, if not hearing, not 
examining, be the fault for which men are puniſhed, conformity is not the 
next end for which they are puniſhed, though it may perhaps, in ſome, be 


a conſequence of it; but hearing and examining muſt be underſtood to 


be the ends for which they are puniſhed, If they are not the ends, why does 
the puniſhment ceaſe, when thoſe ends are attained? And thus you have my 


thoughts concerning this matter, which perhaps will not be very pertinent, 


diſtinctions. 


as mine have not the good luck always to be to you, to a man of nicer 
Bor let us conſider your hypotheſis as it now ſtands, and ſee what advan- 
tage you have got to your cauſe by this new explication. Diſſenters from 


* the true religion are to be punithed, ſay you, for their religion.” Why? 
Becauſe it is a fault. Againſt whom? Againſt God. Thence it follows in- 


deed, that God, if he pleaſes, may puniſh it. But how will you prove 


that God has given the magiſtrates of the earth a power to puniſh all faults 


againſt 
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-gainſt himſelf ? Covetouſneſs; or not loving our neighbour as ourſelves, are 


faults or fins againſt God Ovght the magiſtrate to puniſh theſe? But I ſhall 
not need to trouble you much with that queſtion, This matter, I think, 
will be decided between us without going ſo far. 


Ir the magiſtrate may puniſh any one for not being of the true religion, 


wmuſt the maviſtrate judge what 15 that true religion, or no? If he muſt” not, 
what muſt guide him in the puniſhing of ſome, and not of others? For fo 
it is in all places where there is a national religion eſtabliſhed by penal laws. 
If the magiſtrate be commiſſioned by the ſame law of nature, for that is all 


the commiſſion you pretend to, to judge what is the true religion, by which 
he is authorized to puniſh thoſe who diſſent from it; muſt not all ma- 


giſtrates judge, and accordingly puniſh thoſe who diſſent from that, which 
they judge the true religion, 1. e. in effect, thoſe who diſſent from theirs ? 
And if all magiſtrates have a power to puniſh thoſe who are not of their 
religion, I aſk ou, whether it be. of more uſe or diſadvantage to the pro- 
moting true religion, and ſalvation of ſouls? And when you have reſolved 
that queſtion, you will then be able to tell me, whether the uſefulneſs of it, 
which muſt be determined by the greater good or harm it is like to do, is ſuch 
as to juſtify your doctrine about it, or the magiſtrate's uſe of it. 
BusipEs, your naking the diſſenting from the true religion a fault to be 
_ puniſhed by the magiſtrate, puts an end to your pretence to moderate.puniſh- 
ments; which, in this place, you make uſe of to diſtinguiſh yours from the 


French method; ſaying, that“ your method puniſhes men with puniſhments 


which do not deſerve to be called ſo, when compared with thoſe of the French 
« diſcipline.” But if the diſſenting from the true religion, be a fault that the 
magiſtrate i is to puniſh, and a fault of that conſequence, that it draws with 


it the loſs of a man's ſoul; I do not fee how other magiſtrates, whoſe duty 


it is to puniſh faults under their cognizance, and by puniſhing to amend 


them, can be more remils than the king of France has been, and forbear 
declaring that they will have all .their people ſaved, and endeavour by ſuch 


687 


Ways as he has done to effect it: eſpecially fince you tell us, that God now P. S. 


« leaves religion to the care of men, under his ordinary providence, to try 


«K whether they will do their duties in their ſeveral Capacities or not, leaving . 


them anſwerable ſor all that may follow from their negle&.” In: the corret- 


ing of faults, malo nodo malus cuneus,” is not only w That is juſtifiable, but 


what is requifite. But of this more fully in another place. 

IN the next place; I do not fee how, by your method, as you explain it 
here, the magiſtrate can puniſh any one for not being of the true religion, 

though we ſhould grant him to have a power to do it, whilſt you tell us, 


that “ your method puniſhes men for rejecting the true religion propoſed tothem p FE. 


« with ſufficient evidence, which certainly is a fault.“ "By this part of your 
_ ſcheme it is plain, that you allow the magiſtrate to puniſh none but thoſe to 
whom the true religion 1 is propoled with ſatficient evidence; and ſufficient evi- 


dence, you tell us, is ſuch as will certainly win aſſent wherever it is duly con- P. 51. 


« fidered.” Now by this rule, there will be very few that the magiſtrate will 


have right to puniſh ; ance he cannot know whether thoſe who diflent, do 
it 
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it for want of due confideration in them, or want of ſufficient evidence in 
what is propoſed; unleſs you mean by due conſideration, ſuch conſideration 
that always does bring men actually to aſſent; Which is in effect to ſay nothing 
at all. For then your rule amounts to thus much, * that ſufficient . 
* is ſach as will certainly win aſſent wherever it is confidered duly,” 1. e. fo 
as to win afſent. This being like ſome of thoſe other rules we 185 met 
»ith, and ending in a circle, which after you have traced, you at laſt find 
Yourſelf juſt where you were at ſetting out; J leave it to you to own as you 
think fit : and tell you, if by duly conſidering, you mean conſidering to his 
utmoſt; that then, that which 1s propoſed to one with ſufficient evidence to 
Z win aſſent, may not be ſo to another. 


THERE are propolitions extant in geometry, with their demonſtrations an- 
nexed, and that with ſuch ſufficient evidence to fome men of deep thought 
and penetration, as to make them ſee the demonſtration, and give afſent to 
the truth: whilſt there are many others, and thoſe no novices in mathema- 

ticks, who with all the conſideration and attention they can uſe, are never 
able to attain unto it. It is fo in other parts of truth. That which hath 
evidence enough to make one man certain, has not enough to make another 
ſo much as gueſs it to be true, though he has ſpared no eadegvour or appli- 
cation in examining it. And therefore, if the magiſtrate be to puniſh none 
but thoſe who reject the true religion, when it has been offered with ſufficient 
evidence, II imagine he will not Fave many to puniſh, if he will, as he ought, - 
diſtinguiſh between the innocent and the guilty. 

Uros your forwardneſs to encourage the magiſtrate's uſe of Force in mat- 

ters of religion; by its uſefulneſs, even fo far as to pretend advantages from 

J. II. p.431, what yourſelf acknowledge t the miſapplication of it, I ſay that * So inſtead of 

A ditheartning from, you give encouragement to the miſchief ; which, upon 
your principle, joined to the natural thirſt in man after arbitrary power, 

may be carried to all manner of exorbitancy, with ſome pretence of right.“ 

P. 73. To which your, reply i is, That you * ſpeak no where but of the uſe and neceſ— 
s ſity of force,” W hat think you in the place mentioned, of the gain that 

you tell the ſufferers they ſhall make by the magiſtrate's puniſhing them to 

bring them to a wrong religion ? You do not, as I remember, there ſay, 

that force is neceſſary in that caſe; though they gaining, as you ſay, by it 

this advantage, „that they know better than they did before, where the 

& truth does lie,” you ARR but allow, that ſuch a miſapplication of force 

may do ſome ſervice indirectly and at a diſtance, towards the ſalvation of 

fouls,” ” 

Bur that you may not think, hilft 4 had under e the dan- 
gerous encouragement you gave to men in power, to be very buſy with their 

force in matters of religion, by all the forts of uſefulneſs you could imagine 
of it, however applied, right or wrong, that I declined mentioning the ne- 
ceſſity you pretend of force, becauſe it would not as well ferve to the pur- 
poſe for which I mention its uſefulneſs; I ſhall here take it fo, that 


the reader may ſee what reaſon you had to complain of my not doing it 
before. 


Tur J 
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Tus then ſtands your ſyſtem. “ The procuring and advancing any way 
« of the ſpiritualand eternal intereſts of men, is one of the ends of civil ſociety.” 
And force is put into the magiſtrate's hands, as neceſſary for the attainins 
thoſe ends, where no other means are left, , Who then upon your grounds 
may quickly find reaſon, where its ſuits his inclination, or ſerves his turn, 
to puniſh men directly to bring them to his religion.“ For if he may 
uſe force becauſe it is neceſſary, as being the only means left to make men 
conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which otherwiſe they would not con- 
ſider, why may he not by the ſame rule uſe force, as the only means left to 
procure men degrees of glory, which otherwiſe they would not attain, and | 
ſo to advance their eternal intereſts ? For St. Paul aſſures us, that“ the afflic- 
tions of this life work for us a far more exceeding weight of glory.“ So that 
whether the magiſtrate may not, when it may ſerve his turn, argue thus 
from your principles, judge you: diſſenters from my religion muſt be pu- 
niſhed, if in the wrong, to bring them into the right way; i! in the right, 
to make them by their ſufferings gainers of a far more exceeding weight of 

tory... . - ee, . 1 . . 

l Bur you ſay, * unleſs it be as neceſſary for men to attain any greater degree P. 73. 

of glory, as it is to attain glory, it will not follow, that if the magiſtrate 

e may ule force, becauſe it may be indirectly, &c. uſeful towards the pro- 

« curing any degree of glory, he may by the ſame rule uſe where it may be in 

„that manner uſeful towards the procuring a greater degree of glory. But 

that there is the ſame neceſſity of mens attaining a greater degree of glory, 

as there is of their attaining glory, no man will aftirm. For without at- 
« taining glory, they cannot eſcape the damnation of hell, which yet they 
may eſcape, without any greater degree of glory.” One of the ends of a 
commonwealth is, fay you, the advancing mens eternal intereſts. The pro- 
curing greater degrees of glory, is the advancing a man's eternal intereſt. - 

The ule of force to make men ſuffer for the truth, what otherwiſe they would 
not ſuffer, is as neceſlary for the attaining a higher degree of glory, as uſing 
force to make men conſider, what otherwiſe they would not conſider, is ne- 
ceſſary for the attaining any degree of glory. But you will fay, “ Attaining Ibid. 
glory is abſolutely neceſſary, but the attaining any greater degree of glory, 

«© however deſirable, is not fo neceſſary. Now if there be not the fame ne- 
« ceſlity of the one of theſe, as there is of the other, there can be no pretence 
.-*620 ſay, that whatever is lawful in reſpect of one of them, is likewiſe fo in 

* reſpect of the other.” But there will always be a juſt pretence to ſay, it 
advancing the eternal intereſts of men be one of the ends of a common- 
wealth, and that the force in the magiſtrates hands be neceſlary to the attain- 
ing that end, that then the magiſtrate is obliged to uſe it; whether you will 
think that end abſolutely neceſſary, or as neceſſary as another, or no. I ſhall 
not here trouble you again with your miſtake about what is abſolutely neceſ-— 
ſary, having taken notice of it in another place. Only I ſhall deſire you to 
| ſhew me, that the attaining of glory is abſolutely neceſſary, when next time 
vou have occaſion to affirm it. Attaining of glory is neceſſary in order to hap- 
pineſs: and attaining a greater degree of glory, is neceſſary in order to greater 
VOL. II. 5 41 bhappineſs: 
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happineſs: but neither of them is abſolutely neceflary, but in order to their 


reſpective ends. 


AND now, though, as you fay, © you do not think yourſelf bound to take 
« notice of all that may be done with ſome pretence of right:“ yet, I ſup- 


pole, upon cooler thoughts, when you have conſidered of what dangerous 
conſequence an argument, managed as yours is, may be to the true religion, 


and the ſincere profeſſors of it; and what occafion or encouragement it may 
give to men in power warmed with zeal, and excited by the proper miniſters 
of their own religion, to make a wrong and exorbitant uſe of force in matters 
of religion, you will another time think yourſelt bound not to let it go abroad 


again without ſome caution to the magiſtrate in the uſe of it; without one 


word of advice at leaſt, that ſince it is given bim, as you ſay, only for pro- 


moting the true religion, he ſhould take care, and examine impartially whe- 


ther what he employs it for, be the one only true religion. It being your 
opinion, whenever lie makes uſe of force in matters of religion, for the pro- 
moting any thing but that, he goes beyond his commiſſion, injures his ſub- 
jects, and endangers his own ſoul. 

By this time, Sir, I ſuppoſe you ſee upon what grounds I think you have 
not cleared thoſe difficulties which were charged by me on your method: and 
my reader will ſee what reaſon there was for thoſe imputations, which, with 
ſo loud an outcry, you laid upon me of unfair dealing; ſince there is not one 
of them which cannot be made good to be contained either in your book, or 


in your hypotheſis; and fo clearly, that I could not imagine that a man who 


had fo far conſidered government, as to engage in print, in ſuch a controverſy 
as this, could miſs ſeeing it as foon as mentioned to him. One of them 


which very much offends you, and makes you fo often tell me what I fay is 
impertinent, and nothing to the purpoſe, and ſometimes to uſe warmer ex- 
preſſions, is, that I argue againſt a power in the magiſtrate to bring men to 
his own religion : for I could not imagine that, to a man of any thought, it 
could need proving, that if there were a commiſſion given to all magiſtrates 
by the law of nature, which obliged them to uſe force to bring men to the 
true religion, it was not poſſible for them to put this commiſſion in execution, 
without being judges what was the true religion ; and then there needed no 


great quicknels to perceive, that every magiſtrate, when your commiſſion 


came to be put in execution, would, one as well as another, find himſelf 


ovliged to ule force to bring men to that which he believed to be the true 


. religion. But ſince this was ſo hard for you to ſee, I now have been at the 
pains to prove it, and thereby to clear all thoſe imputations. I ſhall not in- 
itance in any other: they are all of a like kind. Only where you complain 1 


have not cited your words fairly, if you can ſhew that J have done it any 
where in this or the Second Letter, to the advantage of my cauſe ; or to avoid 
any argument in them, not anſwered ; if you pleaſe to thew it me, I ſhall 
either let you ſee your miſtake, or acknowledge mine. 

AND now, whether you ſhall think what I have ſaid worth that 88 
tion you promiſe, or take it all for cavils and impertinencies, to me is very 


indifferent. Enjoy, if you pleaſe, that ſhort and eaſy way of anſwering. 


But 
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But if the party you write for, be, as you ſay, God, and the fouls of men, it 
will require you {ſeriouſly to weigh your ſcheme, examine and put together 
the parts of it, obſerve the tendency and conſequences; and in a word, con- 
ſider things, and not words. For the party of God and ſouls needs not any 
help from obſcurity or uncertainty of general and equivocal terms, but may 
be ſpoke out clearly and diſtinaly ; needs no retreat in the round of equiva- 
lent, or the uncertainty of miſapplied expreſſions, that may ſerve to amuſe 
and deceive the unwary, but inſtruct no body; and laſtly, needs no leave 
nor allowance from men of art, to direct both ſubjects and magiſtrates to the 
examination of the Scriptures, wherein God has revealed to the world the 
ways and means of ſalvation. In doing of this, in a treatiſe where you pro- 
feſs © the ſubject of your enquiry is only what method is to be uſed to bring P. 63. 
« men to the true religion,” the party you profeſs to write for, would have 
juſtified you againſt the rules of any lawful art; and no Chriſtian man, of 
what art ſoever, would have denied you that liberty: and if I miſtake not, 
the party, you ſay you write for, demands it of you. 2 
Ir you find upon a review of the whole, that you have managed your 
cauſe for God and the ſouls of men, with that fincerity and clearneſs that ſa- 
tisfies your own reaſon, and you think may fatisfy that of other men, I ſhall 
congratulate: to you ſo happy a conſtitution. But if all your magnified and 
neceſſary means of force, in the way you contend for, reaches no further 
than to bring men to a bare outward conformity to the church of England, 
wherein you can ſedately affirm, that it is preſumable that all that are of it 
are ſo upon reaſon and conviction ; I ſuppoſe there needs no more to be ſaid to 
convince the world what party you write for. 5 
Tux party you write for is God, you ſay. But if all you have ſaid aims 
or amounts to nothing more, than that the church of England, as now eſta- 
bliſhed by law, in its doctrines, ceremonies and diſcipline, ſhould be ſup- 
ported by the power of the magiſtrate, and men by force be ariven into it; 
J fear the world will think you have very narrow thoughts of God: or that 
that is not the party you write for. It is true, you all along ſpeak of hring- 
ing men to the true religion. But to evidence to you, that by the one only 
true religion, you mean only that of the church. of England, Itell you, that 
upon your principles, you cannot name any other church now in the world, 
and I again demand of you to do. it, for the promoting Wnereof, or puniſh- 
ing difſenters from it, the magiſtrate has the fame right to uie force, as you 
pftetend he has here in England. Till you therefore name lome {uch other 
true church and true religion, beſides that of England, your ſaying, that God 
is the party you write for, will rather ſhew that you make bold with his name, 
than that you do not write for another party. : 8 
You ſay too, you write not for any party, but the ſouls of men. You 
write indeed, and contend earneſtly, that men ſhould be brought into an out- 
ward conformity to the church of England. But that they embrace that pro- 
feſſion upon reaſon and conviction, you are content to have it preſumable, 
without any farther enquiry or examination. And thoſe who are once in 
the outward communion of the national-church, however ignorant or irre- 
; EEE EE wo Bo livious 


P. 79» : 


„ {ame time good men.” 


be the party you write for: you will be ſuſpected to have betrayed your 


to bring men to outward conformity, though to the true church; and after 


vou thought, it is like, that was ſufficient to ſhew the party I write for; 


righteouſneſs, and are accepted with him; and not thoſe who in every nation 
are zealous for human conſtitutions, cry up nothing ſo much as outward 
conformity to the national religion, and are accepted by thoſe who are the 


own falvation, without any deſire to impoſe on others; a party fo ſeldom 


I live amongſt, has biaſſed my underitanding, or mitled me in my undertaking. 
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ligious they are, you leave there unaſſiſted by your only competent means, 
force; without which, you tell us, the true religion, by its own light and 
ſtrength, is not able to prevail againſt mens luſts, and the corruption of na- 
ture, fo as to be conſidered as it ought, and heartily embraced. And this 
dropped not from your pen by chance; but you profeſſedly make excuſes for 
thoſe of the national religion, who are ignorant of the grounds of it, and give 
us reaſons why force cannot be uſed to thoſe who outwardly conform, to make 
them conſider fo as fincerely to embrace, believe and obey the truth that muſt 
fave them. But the reverend author of the Paſtoral Care tells you, p. 201. 
« PARTY 1s the true name of making converts, except they become at the 


Ir the uſe of force be neceſſary for the ſalvation of ſouls, and mens ſouls 
party, if your method and neceſſary means of ſalvation reach no further, than 


that abandons them to their luſts and depraved natures, deſtitute of the help 
of force, your neceſſary and competent means of ſalvation. 

Tuts way of managing the matter, whatever you intend, ſeems rather, 
in the fitneſs of it, to be for another party. But ſince you aſſure us, you 
write for nothing but God and mens ſouls, it can only be ſaid you had a 
good intention, but ill luck; ſince your ſcheme, put into the language of 
the country, will fit any national church and clergy in the world, that 
can but ſuppoſe itſelf the true; and that I preſume none of them will fail 
A „ 1 5 

You were more than ordinary reſerved and gracious, when you tell me, 
That © what party you write for, you will not undertake to ſay.” But hav- 
ing told me, that my Letter tends to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in religion, 


and fo you might ſafely end your Letter with words that looked like civil. 
But that you may another time be a little better informed what party I write 
for, I will tell you. They are thoſe who in every nation fear God, work 


promoters of it. Thoſe that I write for are thoſe, who, according to the 
light of their own conſciences, are every where in earneſt in matters of their 


favoured by any of the powers or fects of the world; a party that has ſo 
few preferments to beitow ; ſo few benefices to reward the endeavour of any 
one who appears for it, that I conclude I ſhall eaſily be believed when 1 ſay, 
that neither hopes of preferment, nor a deſign to recommend myſelf to thoſe 


So much truth as ſerves the turn of any particular church, and can be accom- 
modated to the narrow intereſt of ſome human conſtitution, is indeed often 
received with applauſe, and the publiſher finds his account in it. But I 
think I may fay, truth, in its full latitude of thoſe generous principles of the 


Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, which ſo much recommend and inculcate univerſal charity, and a 
{reedom from the inventions and impolitions of men in the things of God, 
has ſo ſeldom had a fair and favourable hearing any where, that he muſt be 
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very ignorant of the hiſtory and nature of man, however dignified and diſtin- 


guiſhed, who propoles to himſelf any ſecular advantage by writing for her at 
that rate. . e e . 
As to your requeſt in the cloſe of your letter, I hope this will ſatisfy you, 
that you might have ſpared it; and you, with the reſt of the world, will ſee 
that all I writ in my former was fo true, that you need not have given me 
any caution for the future. As to the pertinence of what I ſay, I doubt 
whether I ſhall pleaſe you; becauſe I find by your laſt Letter, that what is 
brought by me to ſhew the weakneſs, abſurdities, or inſignificancy of what 
you write, you are very apt to call impertinent, and nothing to the purpoſe. 
You muſt pardon me therefore, if I have endeavoured more to pleaſe other 
readers than you in that point. I hope they will find, in what I have ſaid, 
not much beſides the matter. But to a man who, ſuppoſing himſelf in the 
right builds all upon that ſuppoſition, and takes it for an injury to have that 
privilege denied him; to a man who would ſovereignly decide for all the 
world, what 1s the true religion, and thereby impower what magiſtrates 
he thinks fit, and what not, to uſe force; to ſuch a man, not to ſeem im- 
pertinent, would be really to be ſo. This makes me pleaſed with your re- 


ply to ſo many paſſages of my Letter, that they were nothing to the purpoſe : 


and it is in your choice whether in your opinion any thing in this ſhall 


| be ſo. . 


Bur fince this depends upon your keeping ſteadily to clear and ſettled 


notions of things, ſeparate from words and expreſſions uſed in a doubtful 
and undetermined ſignification, wherewith men of art often amuſe them- 
ſelves and others; I ſhall not be fo unreaſonable as to expect, whatever you. 
promiſe, that you ſhould lay by your learning to embrace truth, and own 
what will not perhaps ſuit very well with your circumſtances and intereſt, 


P. 78. 


ISsEE, my deſign not to omit any thing that you might think looks like an 


argument in yours, has made mine grow beyond the ſize of a letter. But an 
anſwer to any one being very little different from a letter, I ſhall let it go 


under that title. I have in it alſo endeayoured to bring the ſcattered parts of 


pour ſcheme into ſome method, under diſtinct heads, to give a fuller and 


more diſtinct view of them; wherein, if any of the arguments, which give 


ſapport to your hypotheſis, have eſcaped me unawares, be pleaſed to ſhew 


them me, and I ſhall either acknowledge their force, or endeavour to ſhew 
their weakneſs. Ia mm >: 


* . 


June 20, 1092, 1 Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Philanthropus, 
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TOLERATION 


SIR, 


| Freſh revival of the controverſy formed between you and me, is what 
T1 ſuppoſe no body did expect from you after twelve years ſilence. But 
reputation, a ſufficient cauſe for a new war, as you give the world to 
anderftand- hath put a reſolution into your heart, and arms into your hands 
to make an example of me, to the ſhame and confuſion of all thoſe who could 
be ſo injurious to you, as to think you could quit the opinion you had appeared 
for in print, and agree with me in the matter of Toleration. It is viſible 
how tender even men of the moſt ſettled calmneſs are in point of reputation, 
and it is allowed the moſt excuſable part of human frailty ; and therefore no 
body can wonder to ſee a report thought injurious laboured againit with might 
and main, and the aſſiſtance and cauſe of religion itſelf taken in and made 
_ uſe of to put a ſtop to it. But yet for all this there are ſober men who are 
of opinion, that it better becomes a Chriſtian temper, that diſputes, eſpe- 
cially of religion, ſhould be waged purely for the ſake of truth, and not for 
our own: ſelf ſhould have nothing to do in them. But ſince as we ſee it 
will croud itſelf in, and be often the principal agent, your ingenuity in OWn- 
ing what has brought you upon the ſtage again, and ſet you on work, after 
the caſe and quiet you reſolutely maintained yourſelf in ſo many ycars, ought 
to be commended, in giving us a view of the diſcreet choice you have made 
of a method ſuited to your purpoſe, which you publiſh to the world in theſe 
words, p. 2. © Being deſirous to put a ſtop to a report fo injutious, as well 
% 28 groundleſs, as I look upon this to be, I think it will be no improper way 
of doing it, if I thus ſignify to you and the reader, that I find nothing more 
«* convincing in this your long letter, than I did in your two former; giving 
„ withal a brief SyECIMEN of the anſwerableneſb of it: which I chooſe to 
«© do upon a few pages at the beginning, where you have placed your great- 
* In anſwer to © A Second Letter to the Author of the Three Letters forToleration. From the 


& Author of the Argument of the Let er conccerning Toleration briefly contidered and antwered. 


«© And of the Defence of it. With a Poſtſcript, taking (ome nolice of two paſſages in be Rights 
© of the Proteſtant Diflenters.” 
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eſt ſtrength, or at leaſt ſo much of it, as you think ſufficient to put an end 
* to this controverſy.” 


HERE we have your declaration of war, of the grounds that moved you to 
it, and of your compendious, way to aſſured victory, which I muſt own is 
very new and very remarkable. You chooſe a few pages out of the beginnin 
of my Third Letter; in theſe, you fay, © I have placed my greateſt ſtrength.” 
So, that what I have there ſaid being baffled, it gives you a juſt triumph over 


my whole long Letter; and all the reſt of it being but pitiful, weak, im- 


pertinent ſtuff, is by the overthrow of this forlorn hope fully confuted. 
THis is called anſwering by SPECIMEN. A new way, which the world 
owes. to your invention, an evidence that. whilſt you ſaid nothing you did 
not ſpare thinking. And indeed. it was a noble thought, a ſtrategem, which 
I believe ſcarce any other but yourſelf would have found out in a meditation 


of twice twelve years, how to anſwer arguments without ſaying a word to 


them, or ſo much as reciting them; and, by examining ſix or ſeven pages in 


the beginning of a book, reduce to nothing above three hundred pages of it 
that follow. This is indeed a deciſive ſtroke that lays. all flat before you. 


Who can ſtand againſt, ſuch a conqueror, who, by barely attacking of one, 


Fills, an hundred? This would certainly be an admirable way, did it not de- 


grade the conqueror, whoſe buſineſs is to do; and turn him into a meer talk- 
ing. gazetteer, whoſe boaſts are of no conſequence. For. after flaughter of 


foes, and routing of armies by ſuch a dead-doing hand, no body thinks it 
| ſtrange to find them all alive again ſafe and ſound upon their feet, and in a 


poſture of defending themſelves. The event, in all forts of controverſies, 
hath often better inſtructed thoſe who have, without bringing it to trial, pre- 
ſumed on the weakneſs of their adverſaries, However, this which you have 


ſet up, of confuting without arguing, cannot be denied to be a ready way, 
and well thought on to ſet you up high, and your reputation ſecure in the 
thoughts of your believing readers, if that be, as it ſeems it 18, your buſineſs; 


but, as I take it, tends not at all to the informing their underſtandings, and 


making them ſee the truth and grounds it ſtands on. That perhaps is too 


much for the profane vulgar to know; it is enough for them that you know 
it for them, and have aſſured them, that you can, when you pleaſe to con- 
deſcend ſo far, confound all that any one offers againſt your opinion. An im- 
plicit faith of your being in the right, and aſcribing victory to you, even in 
points whereof you have ſaid nothing, is that which ſome fort of men think 
moſt ufeful, and ſo their followers have but tongues for their champion to 


give him the praiſe and authority he aims at, it is no matter whether they 
have any eyes for themſelves to ſee on which fide the truth lies. Thus me- 


thinks you and I both find our account in this controverſy under your manage- 
ment; you in ſetting your reputation ſafe from the blemiſh it would have 
been to it that you were brought over to my opinion; and I in ſeeing, if you 


will forgive me ſo preſumptuous a word, that you have left my cauſe ſafe in 


all thoſe parts you have ſaid nothing to, and not very much damaged in that 


part you have attacked, as I hope to ſhew the indifferent reader. You enter 
upon your ſpecimen, p. 2. by minding me that I tell you, That I doubt 


„ not 


„ 
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« not but to let you ſee, that if you will be true to your own principles, and 
«© ſtand to what you have ſaid, you muſt carry your ſome degrees of force to 
« all thoſe degrees which in words you declare againſt, even to the diſcipline 
of fire and faggot.” And you fay, if I make my word good, you afſure 
me you will carry a faggot yourſelf to the burning what you have writfen 
for ſo unmerciful and outrageous a diſcipline : but till I have done that, 
you ſuppoſe the diſcipline you have endeavoured to defend, may remain 
«« ſafe and unhurt, as it is, in its own nature, harmleſs and ſalutary to the 
& world.” „ 5 . . 
To promiſe fairly is then the part of an honeſt man, when the time of per- 
formance is not yet come. But it falls out unluckily here, for you who have 
undertaken, by anſwering ſome parts of my ſecond Letter, to ſhew the an- 
ſwerableneſs of the whole, that inſtead of anſwering, you promiſe to retract, 


cc 
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carry your ſome degrees of force to fire and faggot.” 


« if I make good my word, in proving upon your own principles you muſt 


SIR, my endeavours to make my word good, have lain before you a pretty 
competent time, the world 1s witneſs of it, and will, as I imagine, think it 
time for you, ſince you yourſelf have brought this queſtion upon the ſtage, 


either to acknowledge that I have made my word good, or by invalidating 
my arguments, ſhew that I have not. He that after a debt of fo many years, 


only promiſes what brave things he will do hereafter, is hardly thought upon 
the Exchange to do what he ought. The account in his hand requires to be 


made up and balanced; and that will ſhew, not what he is to promiſe, 
but, if he be a fair man, what he is to perform. If the ſchools make longer 
| allowances of time, and admit evaſions for fatisfaQtion, it is fit you uſe your 
_ privilege, and take more time to conſider ; only I crave leave in the mean 
while to refer my reader to what I have ſaid on this argument, Chap. iv. of my 


third Letter, that he may have a view of your way of anſwering by ſpecimen, 
and judge whether all that I have there urged be anſwered by what you ſay 


here, or what you promiſe here be ever like to be performed. 

Tux next ſample you give to ſhew the anſwerableneſs of my Letter, is 

not much more lucky than the former; it may be ſeen, p. 3, and 4. where 
you ſay, that I tell you, p. 119. That you have altered the queſtion ;” for 

«« piſtrate has a right to uſe force, to bring men to the true zeligion ? Whereas, 

p. 76. you yourſelf, I ſay, own the queſtion to be, whether the magit- 

trate has a right to uſe force in matters of religion?“ “Which affirma- 


0 
(6 
ther p. 76. nor any where elſe, do you own the queſtion to be what I ſay 
8 you A | . 28 „ | : 
Ab as to uſing force in matters of religion, which you fay are my 
«* words not yours, if I mean by it the uſing force to bring men to any other 
religion beſides the true; you are ſo far from owning the queſtion to be, 
„ whether the magiſtrate has a 7 65 to uſe force for ſuch a purpoſe, that 
you have always thought it out of 
giſtrate or other, can have any right to uſe either force, or any other means 
F 4 1 2 e klar 
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it ſeems, p. 26. you tell me the queſtion between us is, « Whether the ma- 


mation, of mine, you mult take leave to tell me, is a meer fiction, for nei- 


queſtion, that no man in the world, ma- 
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may perſuade himſelf that it is true. 


l 


do not, that I may have ſomething before me which I can confute.” 


force in matters of religion?“ Indeed theſe words are not as they are cited 


in p. 78. read theſe words of yours, viz. that * You refer it to me, whether 
6 Js ob faying no body has a right, or you, in ſaying the magiſtrate has a 
K right, to uſe ſorce in matters of religion, have moſt reaſon:“ though you 
poſitively tell me, „that neither p. 7. nor any where elſe, do you own the 


wha are ſo ſparing of your anſwer, that you think a brief ſpecimen upon ſome 
few Pages of the beginning of my Letter, ſufficient to confute all I have ſaid 
in it, do yet ſpend the better part of two pages on this; which if Thad been 
miſtaken in, it had been of no great conſequence ; of which I ſee no other 
uſe you have, but to caſt on me ſome civil rettections of your fathion, and fix | 
on me the imputation of fiction, meer fiction; a complunent which I ſhall 
not return you, though you ſay, USING FORCE IN MATTERS OF RELI- 
« GION,” are my words, not yours. Whether they are your words or not, 
let p. 78. of your former Letter decide, where you own yourſelf to ſay, that 


4 plain matter of fact, about an action of your own, and fo wilt ſcarce prove 


Either of them. 


1 undertake to prove, that“ if upon your grounds the magiſtrate be obliged 
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« that I can name, to bring men to any falſe religion, how much ſoever he 
« IT is not therefore from any alteration, but from the true ſtate of the 
queſtion, that you take occafion, as I complain without cauſe, to lay load 
on me, for charging you with the abſurdities of a power in the magiſtrates 
to puniſh men, to bring them to their religion.” * But it ſeems, havin 

little to ſay aginſt what you do affert, you ſay, I find it neceſſary myſelf to 
alter the queſtion, and to make the world believe that you aſſert what you 


ve 
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IN this paragraph you poſitively deny, that it is any where owned by you 
as the queſtion between us, © Whether the magiſtrate has a right of uſing 


in p. 76. of your former Letter; but he that will turn over the leaf, may, 


= _queins to be what I tay you do.” And now let the reader judge between 
I ſhould not perhaps have ſo much as taken notice of this, but that you 


«© the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force in matters of religion.“ So that this, 
as I take it, is a ſpecimen of your being very poſitive in a miſtake, and abort 


a ſpecimen of the anſwerableneſs of all I ſay in my Letter, unleſs we mult al- 
low that truth and falſhood are equally anfwerable, when you declare mus 


Tur next part of your ecimen we have, p. 4, 5. where you tell me that 


to ule force to bring men to the true religion; it will neceſſarily follow, that 


every magiſtrate, who believes his religion to be true, 18 obliged to uſe force 
to bring men to his.“ 
«© Now becaule this undertaking i is ſo neceſſary for me; and my whole 
cauſe ſeems to depend upon the ſucceſs of it: you ſhall the more carefully 
conſider how well I perform it. But before you do this, it will be fit to 
let me know, in what ſenſe you grant my inference, and in what ſenſe you 
deny it. Now that every magiſtrate, who upon juſt and ſufficient grounds 
believes his religion to be true, is obliged to uſe ſome moderate penalties, - 
which 1 1s all the force you © ever contended for, to bring men to his religion, 
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& you freely grant; becauſe that muſt needs be the true religion; fince ro 
& other can, upon ſuch grounds, be believed to be true. But that? any ma- 
4 giſtrate, who upon weak and deceitful grounds, believes a falſe religion to 
cc be true, and he can never do it upon better grounds, is obliged to uſe the 
ſame, or any other, means, to bring men to his religion, this you flatly deny; 
& nor can it by any rules of reaſoning, be inferred from what you aſſert.“ 
HRT you tell me you grant my inference, in this ſenſe, viz. «© That 
every magiſtrate, who upon juſt and ſufficient grounds believes his religion 
to be true, is bound to ule force to bring men to it.” 
HERR you grant that every magiſtrate, without knowing that his religion 
is true, is obliged, upon his believing it to be true, to aſe force to bring 
men toit; indeed you add, © who believes it to be true upon juſt and ſofſt- 
* cient grounds.” 80 you have got a diſtinction, and that always (ets off a diſ- 
putant, though many times it is of no uſe to his argument. For here let me 
aſk you, Who muſt be judge, whether the grounds upon which he believes lis 
religion to be true, be juſt and ſufficient? Muſt the magiſtrate himſelf judge 
for bimſelf, or muſt you judge for him? A third competitor in this judgment 
know not where you will find for your turn. If every magiſtrate mult judge 
for himſelf, whether the grounds upon which he believes his religion to be 
true, are juſt and ſufficient grounds, your limitation of the uſe of force to ſuch 
; only as believe upon juſt and ſufficient grounds, bating that it is an ornament to 
your ſty le and: learning, might have been ſpared, ſince it leaves my inference 
_ untouched in the full latitude I have expreficd | it concerning every Magiitrate; 
there not being any one magiſtrate excluded thereby from an obligation to 
ulſe force to bring men to bis own religion, by this your diſtinction. For if 
every magiſtrate, Who upon juſt and ſufficient gro unds believes his religion to 
be true, be obliged to uſe force to bring men to his religion, and every ma- 
giſtrate be himſelf judge, whether the grounds he believes upon be juſt and 
8 faſcient ; it is viſible every magiſtrate is ; obliged to uſe force to bring men to 
his religion; ſince © any one, who belicves any religion to be true, cannot but 
Judge the grounds, upon which he believes it to be true, are juſt and ſuti- 
cient; for Tf he judged otherwiſe, he could not then believe it to be true. 
If you ſay, you muſt judge for the magiſtrate, then what you grant is this, 
That every magiſtrate who upon grounds that you judge to be juſt and ſuf- 
ficient, believes his religion to be true, is obliged to uſe force to bring men 
to his religion. If this be your meaning, as it ſeems not much remote from 
it, you will do well to ſpeak it out, that the magiſtrates of the world may 
know who to have recourſe to in the itficulty you put upon them, in de- 
claring them under an obligation to uſe force to bring men to the true reli- 
gion; which they can neither certainly know, nor muſt venture to ute force 
to bring men to, upon their own perſuaſion of the truth of it, Whey 
they have nothing but one of theſe two, viz. knowledge, or belief that t "SH 
religion they promote is true, to determine them. Necetiity has at at 
unleſs you would have the magiſtrate act in the dark and 'uſe his force 
wholly at random, prevailed on you to grant, that the magutratc may vic 
force to bring men to that religion which he belicves to be true; but ſay 


vou, 


ce 
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you, „ his belief muſt be upon juſt and ſufficient grounds.” The fame neceſ- 
ſity remaining ſtill, muſt prevail with you to go one ſtep further, and tell me 
whether the magiſtrate himſelf muſt be judge, whether the grounds upon 
which he believes his religion to be true, be juſt and ſufficient, or whether 
you are to be judge for him. If you ſay the firſt, my inference ſtands 
good, and this queſtion, I think, is yielded, and at an end. If you fay 
you are to be judge for the magiſtrates, I ſhall congratulate to the magiſ- 
trates of the world the way you have found out for them to acquit them 
ſclves of their duty, if you will but pleaſe to publiſh it, that they may 
know where to find you; for in truth, Sir, I prefer you, in this caſe, to the 


Pope; though you know that old gentleman at Rome has long ſince laid 


claim to all deciſions of this kind, and alledges infallibility for the ſupport 


of his title; which indeed will ſcarce be able to ſtand at Rome, or any where 


elſe, without the help of infallibility. But of this perhaps more in the next 


paragraph. 


You goon with your ſpecimen in your next paragraph, p. 5. which I ſhall 


crave leave of my reader to ſet down at large, it being a moſt exact and ſtudied 
piece of artificial fencing, wherein, under the cover of good words, and 
the appearance of nice thinking, nothing is faid ; and therefore may deſerve 


to be kept not as a ſpecimen of your anſwering, for, as we ſhall ſee, you an- 
ſwer nothing, but as a ſpecimen, of your 1kill in ſeeming to ſay ſomething 


where you have nothing to anſwer. You tell me that I ſay, p. 120. that 
l ſuppoſe that you will grant me (what he muſt be a hard man indeed that 
will not grant) that any thing laid upon the magiſtrate as a duty, is ſome way 
or other practicable. Now the magiſtrate being obliged to uſe force in 
matters of religion, but yet ſo as to bring men only to the true religion, he 


« will not be in any capacity to perform this part of his duty, unleſs the religion 
« he is to promote, be what he can certainly know, or elſe what it is ſuffi- 
« cient for him to believe to be the true: either his knowledge, or his opinion 


„ muſt point out that religion to him, which he is by force to promote.” 


5 Where, if by knowing, or knowledge, I mean the effect of ſtrict demon- 


« ſtration; and by believing or opinion, any ſort of aſſent or perſuaſion how 


« ſlightly ſoever grounded: then you mult deny the ſufficiency of my diviſion ; 


I becauſe there is a third ſort or degree of perſuaſion which though not 
«. grounded upon ſtrict demonſtration ; yet in firmneſs and ſtability, does far 
exceed that which 1s built upon flight appearances of probability ; being 


grounded upon {ſuch clear and ſolid proof, as leaves no reaſonable doubt in 
« an attentive and unbiaſſed mind: fo that it approaches very near to that 


* whichis produced by demonſtration, and is therefore as it reſpects religion, 


© very frequently and familiarly called in Scripture not faith or belief only, 


„but knowledge, and in divers places full aſſurance; as might eaſily be 


« ſhewn, if that were needful. Now this kind of perſuaſion, this knowledge, 


this full aſſurance men may, and ought to have of the true religion: but 


« they can never have it of a falſe one. And this it is, that muſt point out that 


religion to the magiſtrate, which he is to promote by the method you con- 
tend for. eee 


HERE 
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Hr the firſt thing you do is to pretend an uncertainty of what I mean 
Sy © knowing or knowledge, and by believing or opinion.” Firſt, As to know- 
tedge, I have ſaid “ certainly know.” I have called it © viſion, knowledge 
« and certainty, knowledge properly ſo called.” And for believing or opinion, 
I ſpeak of believing with aſſurance, and ſay, that believing in the higheſt de- 
gree of aſſurance, is not knowledge. That whatever is not capable of de- 
monſtration, is not, unleſs it be ſelf-evident, capable to produce knowledge, 


70 


how well grounded and great ſoever the aſſurance of faith may be wherewith _ 


it is received. That I grant, that a ſtrong aſſurance of any truth, ſettled upon 
_ prevalent and well-grounded arguments of probability, is often called know- 
ledge in popular ways of talking; but being here to diſtinguiſh between know- 
| ledge and belief, to what degrees of confidence ſoever raiſed, their boundaries 
muſt be kept, and their names not confounded, with more to the ſame pur- 
poſe, p. 120, 121. whereby it is fo plain, that by knowledge I mean the ef- 


fect of ſtrict demonſtration.; and by believing or opinion, I mean any degree 
of perſuaſion even to the higheſt degree of aſſurance; that I challenge you 


yourſelf to ſet it down in plainer and more expreſs terms. But no body can 
blame you for not finding your adverſary's meaning, let it be ever fo plain, 


when you can find nothing to anſwer to it. The reaſon therefore which you 
alledge for the denying the ſufficiency of my divifion, is no reaſon at all. 
Your pretended reaſon is becauſe there is © a third fort or degree of perſua- 


« ſion; which though not grounded upon ſtrict demonſtration ; yet in firm- 


« neſs and ſtability does far exceed that which is built upon ſlight appear- 


3 


e ances of probability,” &c. Let it be ſo, that there is a degree of perfuation 


not grounded upon ftrict demonſtration, far exceeding that which is built 
upon flight appearances of probability. But let me aſk you what reaſon can 
this be to deny the ſufficiency of my diviſion, becauſe there is, as you fay, a 


third fort or degree of perſuaſion, when even that which you call this third 


fort or degree of perſuaſion is contained in my diviſion. This is a ſpecimen 


indeed, not of anſwering what I have ſaid, but of not anſwering ; and for 


ſuch I leave it to the reader. A degree of perſuaſion, though not grounded 
« on ſtrict demonſtration, yet in firmnets and ſtability far exceeding that which 


is built upon flight appearances of probability, you call here a third ſort or 
« degree of perſuaſion.” Pray tell me which are the two other ſorts; for 


knowledge upon ſtrict demonſtration, is not belief or perſuaſion, but wholly 
above it. Beſides, if the degrees of firmneſs in perſuaſion make different 


ſorts of perſuaſion, there are not only three, but three hundred ſorts of perſua- 


ſion and therefore the naming of your third ſort was with little ground, and to 
no purpoſe or tendency to an anſwer; though the drawing in ſome thing like a 


diſtinction be always to the purpoſe of a man who hath nothing to anſwer, it 
giving occaſion for the uſe of many good words; which, though nothing to 


the point, ſerve to cover the diſputants ſaying nothing under the appearance 


of learning, to thoſe who will not be at the pains to examine what he ſays. _ 

You fay, every magiſtrate is by the law of nature under an obligation to 
e uſe force to bring men to the true religion.” To this I urge, that the ma- 
giſtrate hath nothing elſe to determine him in the ule of force, for promotion 
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the magiſtrate hath a * perſuaſion of firmneſs and ſtability, has full aſſurance;“ 
mutt he be determined by this his full aſſurance in the promoting of that reli- 


eſſured? No, fay you, it muſt be grounded upon ſuch clear and ſolid proof 
as leaves no reaſonable doubt in an attentive and unbiaſſed mind.” To 


reaſonable doönbt, and that his is an attentive and unbiaſſed mind, of all which 


he himſelf is to be judge, till you can produce your authority to judge for him; 
though, in the concluſion, you actually make yourſelf Judge for him. * It 


ligion that you judge to be true, and not the religion the magittrate judges to 


religion, of whoſe truth he hath no belief, no aſſurance at all ? Tf you ſay the 
firft of theſe, you grant that every magiſtrate muſt uſe force to promote his 
own religion, for that is the religion era he has ſo full aſſurance, that he 
ventures his eternal ſtate upon it. Ay, ſay you, that is for want of attention, 


then you are quits. And that he ſhould by foręe promote that religion which 


vertly, is this, „That the magiſtrate ought by force to promote the religion 
<6: that you believe with full affurance to pe true.” This would do admirabl 


«© you a judge for him in the caſe ?”? And ready to retort your own words upon 
vob, that it is want of attention and unbiaſſednęſs in you, 


Preſbyter ia in, Se. you will Hud if you argue with them, as you do here with 


jirong per ſuaſions, and every one muſt judge for himſelf ; nor can any one judge 


upon, that © franels and ſtab: ny of perſuaſion i in the higheſt degree of aſſur- 
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of any. religion one kefore another, but only his own belief or perſuaſion 
of the truth of it. Here you had nothing to do, but fairly to grant or deny ; 
but inſtead thereof you fulſt raiſe a groundleſs doubt as I have ſhewn about m 
meaning, whereof there could be no doubt at all to any one who would but 
read what I had ſaid; and thereupon having got a pretence for a diſtinction, 
ypu ſolemnly tell the world“ there is a third fort of perſuaſion, which, though 
« not grounded on {tri& demonſtration ; yet in firmneſs and ſtability, does 


« far exceed that which is built upon light appearances of probability, leay- 
« ing no doubt, approaching near to knowledge, being full aſſurance.” Well, 


gion by force, of whoſe truth he is in ſo high a degree of perſuaſion fo full 


which the magiſtrate 1s ready to reply, that he, upon his grounds, can ke no 


is fach a kind of perſuation, ſuch a full aſſurance muſt point out to the ma- 
<« giſtrate that religion he 1 is to promote by force, which can never be had 
but of the true religion:“ which is in effect, as every one may ſee, the re- 


be true. For pray tell me, muſt the magiſtrate's full aſfurance point out to him 
the religion which he is by force to promote, or muſt he by force promote a 


and becauſe he is not unbiaſſed. It is like he will ſay the ſame of you, and 
be believes not to be true, is ſo abſurd, that! think you can neither expect i it, 


nor bring yourſelf to ſay it. Neither of theſe therefore being anſwers that vou 
can make uſe of, that which lies at the bottom, though you give it but co- 


well for your purpoſe, were not the magiſtrate intitled to aſkk, who made 


that puts your 
religion paſt doubt with you upon your proofs of it. Try when you pleaſe 


with 4 Bram in, a Mahometan, a Papiſt, Lutheran, Quaker, Anabaptiſt, 


m e, that the matter will reſt here between vou, and that you are no more a 
judge for any of them than they are for you. Men in all religions have equally 


for anot ber, and you laſt of all for the maziſtrate, that the ground you build 


ahne 
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e ance leaves no doubt, can never be had of a falſe religion” being falſe, all 
r talk of full aſſurance, pointing out to the magiſtrate the true religion that 
he is obliged by force to promote, amounts to no more, but his own religion, 
and can point out no other to him. e 
HowvR, in the next paragraph you go on with your ſpecimen, and tell 
me, Hence appears the impertinency of all I diſcourſe, p. 436, 437. con- 
« cerning the difference between faith and knowledge: where the thing I 
« was concerned to make out, if I would ſpeak to the purpoſe, was no other 
but this, that there are as clear and ſolid grounds for the belief of falſe 
« religions, as there are for the belief of the true: or, that men may both as 
«« firmly and as rationally believe and embrace falſe religions as they can the 
« true. This, you confeſs, is a point, which, you ſay, when I have well 
cleared andeſtabliſhed it, will do my buſineſs, but nothing elſe will. And 
«© therefore my talk of faith and knowledge, however it may amuſe ſuch as are 
* prone to admire all that I ſay, will never enable me, before better judges, 
« from the duty of every magiſtrate to uſe moderate penalties for promot- 
ing the true religion, to infer the ſame obligation to lie upon every magit- 
e trate in reſpect to his religion, Whatever it be. 
Wurkr the impertinency lies will be ſeen when it is remembered, that the 
queſtion between us is not what religion has the moſt clear and ſolid grounds 
for the belief of it, much leſs whether “there are as clear and ſolid grounds 
«« for the belief of falſe religions, as there are for the belief of the true, i. e. 
whether falſhood has as much truth in it as truth itſelf? A queſtion, which, 
I gueſs, no man, but one of your great pertinency could ever have propoſed. 
But the queſtion here between you and me, is what muſt point out to the ma- 
giſtrate that religion which he is by force to promote, that fo he may be able 
to perform the duty that you pretend is incumbent on him by the law of 
nature; and here I proved, that having no certain demonſtrative knowledge 
of the true religion, all that was left him to determine him in the applica- 
tion of force, (which you make the proper inſtrument of promoting the true 
religion) for the promoting the true religion, was only his perſuaſion, belief, 
or aſſurance of the true religion, which was always his own; and ſo in this 
ſtate, the religion, which by force the magiſtrates of the world muſt of ne- 
_ ceſfity promote, muſt be either their own, or none at all. Thus the argu- 
ment ſtanding between us, I am apt to think the world may be of opinion, 
that it had been pertinent to your cauſe to have anſwered my argument, 1 
you had any thing to anſwer; which ſince you have not done, this ſpecimen 
alſo of the facility, wherewith you can anſwer all ] have ſaid in the third _ 
Letter, may be joined to the former, and be a ſpecimen of ſomething elſe 
than whet you intended it. For in truth, Sir, the endeavouring to ſet up a 
new queſtion abſurd in itſelf, and nothing at all to the purpoſe, without of- 
fering any thing to clear the difficulty you were preſſed with, will to under= _ |} 
ſtanding readers appear pertinent in one who ſets himſelf up for an arrant 1 
 Drawcanſir, and is giving ſpecimens of himſelf, that nothing can ſtand in his 
way. OT 


* 


* 
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It is with the ſame pertineney, that to this propoſition, . that there are 
«as clear and ſolid grounds for the belief of a falſe: religion as there are for 
« the belief of the true, you join this following as an equivalent, Or that 
* men may both as firmly and as rationally believe and embrace falſe religions 
* as theycan the true;” and you would fain have it thought that your cauſe 


is gained, unleſs I will maintain theſe two abſurd Ai Wane which my ar- 
gument has nothing to do with. 706 


And you ſeem to me to build upon theſe two falſe- propoſitions. 115 
I. Tur in the want of knowledge and certainty of which is the true re- 
ligion, nothing is fit to ſet the magiſtrate upon doing his duty in employing 


of force to make men conſider and embrace the true religion, but the higheſt 


perſuaſion and full aſſurance of its truth. Whereas his own perſuaſion of the 
truth of his own religion, in what degree ſoever it be, ſo he believes it to be 


true, will, if he thinks it his duty by force to promote the true, be ſufficient 


to ſet him on work. Nor can it be otherwiſe, ſince his own perſuaſion of 


his own religion, which he judges. ſo well grounded as to venture his future 
Rate upon it, cannot but be ſufficient to ſet him upon ng: what he takes 


to be his duty in bringing others to the ſame religion. 
II. Axor hR falſe ſuppoſition you build upon is this, that the true ian 


is always embraced with the firmeſt aſſent. There is ſcarce any one ſo little 
acquainted with the world, that hath not met with inſtances of men moſt un- 


moveably confident, and fully aſſured in a religion which was not the true. 


Nor is there among the many abſurd religions of the world, almoſt any one 
that does not find votaries to lay down their lives for it: noi that be not 


firm perſuaſion and full aſſurance that is ſtronger than the love of life, and has 


ſorce enough to make a man throw himſelf into the arms of death, it is 
hard to know what is firm perſuaſion and full aſſurance. Jews and Mahome- 
tans have frequently given inſtances of this higheſt degree of perſuaſion. 


And the Bramins religion in the Eaſt is entertained by its followers with no 


leſs aſſurance of its truth, ſince it is not unuſual for ſome of them to throw 
themſelves under the wheels of a mighty chariot, wherein they on ſolemn 


days draw the image of their God about in proceſſion, there to be cruſhed to 
death, and facrifice their lives in honour of the God they believe in. If it 
be objected, that thoſe are examples of mean and common men; but the 


great men of the world, and the heads of ſocieties, do not ſoseaſily give 


themſelves up to a confirmed bigotry. I anſwer, The. perſuaſion they have 
of the truth of their own religion, is viſibly ſtrong enough to make them 


venture themſelves, and uſe force to others upon the belief of it. Princes 


are made like other men, believe upon the like grounds that other men do, 
and act as warmly upon that belief, though the grounds of their perſuaſion 
be in themſelves not very clear, or may appear to others to be not of the ut- 


moſt ſolidity. Men act by the ſtrength of their perſuaſion, though they. do 


not always place their perſuaſion and aſſent on that fide on which, in reality 


the ſtrength of truth lies. Reaſons that are not thought of, nor heard of, 


nor rightly apprehended, nor duly weighed, make no impreſſion. on, the 


mind: and truth, how richly ſoever ſtored with them, may not be aſſented 
to, 
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to, but lie neglected. The only; difference between princes: and oth er men 


herein, is this, that PRINCES ARE USUALLY MORE: POSITIVE IN MATE. 


' TERS OF RELIGION, BUT LESS INSTRUCTED. The ſoftneſs and pleaſures 

of a court, to which they are uſually abandoned when young, and affairs of 
ſtate which wholly poſſeſs them when grown up, ſeldom allow any of them 
time to conſider and examine that they may embrace the true religion. And 

here your ſcheme, upon your own ſuppoſition, has a fundamental error that 
overturns it. For you affirming that force, your way applied, is the neceſ- 
ſary and competent means to bring men to the true religion, you leave magiſ- 
trates deſtitute of theſe neceſſary and competent means of being brought to 


the true religion, though that be the readieſt way, in your ſcheme the only 


way, to bring other men to it, and is contended for by you as the only method. 
Bor further, you will perhaps be ready to reply, that you do not ſay bare- 
ly,” that men may not as firmly, but that they cannot as firmly and as rati- 


onally believe and embrace falſe religions as they can the true. This, be it 


as true as it will, is of no manner of advantage to your cauſe. For here 


the queſtion, neceſſary to be conſidered in your way of arguing, returns 


upon you, who muſt be judge whether the magiſtrate believes and embraces 


his religion rationally or no? If he himſelf be judge, then he does act ra- 
tionally, and it muſt have the ſame operation on him, as if it were the moſt 
rational in the world: if you muſt be judge for him, whether his belief be 
rational or no, why may not others judge for him as well as you? or at 
leaſt he judge for you, as well as you for him; at leaſt till you have pro- 


duced your patent of infallibility and commiſſion of ſuperintendency over 


the belief of the magiſtrates of the earth, and thewn the commiſſion where- 


by you are appointed the director of the magiſtrates of the world in their be- 


lief, which is or is not the true religion? Do not think this ſaid without 


_ cauſe, your whole diſcourſe here has no other tendency, but the making 


- yourſelf judge of what religion ſhould be promoted by the magiſtrate's force; 
which, let me'tell you by the way, every warm zealot in any religion, has 
as much a right to be as you, I beſeech you tell me, are you not perſuaded, 


nay, fully aſſured, that the church of England is in the right, and all that 


_ diflent from her are in the wrong; Why elſe would you have force uſed to 
make them conſider and conform? If then the religion of the church of 
England be, as you are fully aſſured, the only true religion, and the magiſ- 
trate muſt ground his perſuation of the truth of his religion on ſuch clear and 


ſolid proofs as the true religion alone has, and no falſe one can have, and by 


that perſuaſion the magiſtrate muſt be directed in the uſe of force, (for all 


this in effect, you ſay, in the fixth and beginning of the ſeventh pages) what 
is this but covertly to ſay, that it is the duty of all magiſtrates to uſe force 
to bring men to embrace the religion of the church of England? Which, 


ſince it plainly follows from your doctrine, and I think you cannot deny 
to be your opinion, and what in effect you contend for, you will do well to 
ſpeak it out in plain words, and then there will need no more to be ſaid in 


the queſtion. 
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AND now 1 defire | it may be conſidered, what advantage this ſuppoſition of 
force, which is ſuppoſed put into the magiſtrate's hands by the law of na- 
ture to be uſed in religion, brings to the true religion, when it arms five 
hundred magiſtrates againſt the true religion, who muſt unavoidably in the 
ſtate of things in the world act againſt it, for one that uſes force for it. I 
ſay that this uſe of force in the magiſtrate's hand, is barely ſuppoſed by you 
from the benefit it is like to produce; but it being demonſtration, that the 
prejudice that will accrue to the true religion from ſuch a uſe of force, is five 

hundred times more than the advantage can be expected from it, the natural 
and unavoidable inference from your own ground of benefit, is, that God 
never gave any ſuch power to the magiſtrate; and there it will reſt till you 
can, by ſome better argument prove the magiſtrate to have ſuch a Fe : to 
which give me leave to add one word more. 
Lou fay the magiſtrate is obliged by the law of nature to uſe foree to pro- 
mote the true religion; muſt he ſtand ſtill and do nothing till he certainly 
know which is the true religion? If fo, the commiſſion is loſt, and he can 
# —- never do his duty; for to certain knowledge of the true religion, he can in this 
b world never arrive. May he then act upon - firm perſuaſion and full aſſurance, 
« grounded upon ſuch clear and ſolid proofs as the true religion alone has, 
and no falſe one can have?” And then indeed you have diſtinguiſhed your- 
ſelf into a ſafe retreat. For who can doubt but your third fort or degree of 
perſuaſion, if that be your meaning, will determine the magiſtrate to the true 
religion, when it is grounded on thoſe which are the proofs only of the true 
religion, which if it be all that you intend by your full aſſurance, which is 
the title you give to this your third fort or degree of perſuaſion, I muſt deſire 
you to apply this in anſwer to my argument. I ſay, magiſtrates in general 
have nothing to determine them in their application of force but their own 
perſuaſion ; and your anſwer is, the magiſtrates of the true religion have their 
own perſuaſion to determine them; but of all the other magiſtrates, which 
are above an hundred, I might ſay a thouſand to one, you ſay nothing at all; 
and thus, by the help of a diſtinction, the queſtion 1 is reſolved. I ſay the ma- 
giſtrates are not in a capacity to perform their duty, if they be obliged to uſe 
force to promote the true religion, ſince they have nothing to determine them 
but their own perſuaſion of the truth of any religion; which, in the variety 
of religions which the magiſtrates of the world have embraced, cannot direct 
them to the true. Yes, ſay you, their perſuaſion, who have embraced the 
true religion, will direct them to the true religion. Which amounts at laſt 
to no more but this, That the magiſtrate that is in the right, is in the right. 
A very true propoſition without doubt; but whether it removes the difficulty 
I propoſed any better than begging the queſtion, you were beſt conſider. 
There are five hundred magiſtrates of falſe religions for one that is of the true; 
1 ſpeak much within compaſs; it is a duty incumbent on them all, ſay you, 
to uſe force to bring men to the true religion. My queſtion is, how can this 
be compaſſed by men who are unavoidably cee by the perſuaſion of 
the truth of their own religion? It is anſwered, they who are of the true re- 
Agen Wk perform their duty. A great adraatagh ſurely to true religion, 


and 
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and worth the contending for, that it ſnould be the magiſtrate's duty to uſe 
force for promoting the true religion, when in the ſtate of things that is at 
preſent in the world, and always hitherto has been, one magiſtrate in five 
hundred will uſe force to promote the true religion, and the other four hun- 
dred ninety nine to promote falſe ones! e N 

ByT perhaps you will tell me, That you do not allow that magiſtrates, 
who are of falſe religions, ſhould be determined by their own perſuaſions, 
which are. built upon ſlight appearances of probability; but ſuch as are 
grounded upon clear and ſolid proots,” which the true religion alone has. 
In anſwer to this, I aſk, Who mult be judge whether his perſuaſion be ground- 
ed on clear and ſolid proofs, the magiſtrate himſelf, or you for him? If the 
_ magiſtrate himſelf, then we are but where we were; and all that you ſay here, 


with the diſtinction that you have made about ſeveral forts of perſuaſion, ſerves 


only to lead us round about to the ſame place: for the magiſtrate, of what re- 
ligion ſoever, muſt, notwithſtanding all you have ſaid, be determined by his 
own perſuaſion. If you'ſay you muſt be judge of the clearneſs and ſolidity 
of the proofs upon which the magiſtrate grounds the belief of his own reli- 


gion, it is time you ſhould produce your patent, and ſhew the commiſſion 


whereby you act. 3 15 115 . 
Turkx are other qualifications you aſſign of the proof, on which you tell 
us © your third fort or degree of perſuaſion is grounded; and that is ſuch, as 


< [eaves no reaſonable doubt in an attentive and unbiaſſed mind :” which un- 


leſs you muſt be judge what is a realonable doubt, and which is an attentive 


and unbiaſſed mind, will do you no manner of ſervice. If the magiſtrate muſt 


be judge for himſelf in this caſe, you can have nothing to ſay to him; but if 
you muſt be judge, then any doubt about your religion will be unreaſonable, 
and his not embracing and promoting your religion will be want of attention 


and an unbiaſſed mind. But let me tell you, give but the fame liberty of 


judging for the magiſtrate of your religion to the men of another religion, 


which they have as much right to as you have to judge for the magiſtrate of 
any other religion in the points mentioned, all this will return upon you. 


Go into France and try whether it be not ſo. So that your plea for the ma- 
giſtrate's uſing force for promoting the true religion, as you have ſtated it, 
gives as much power and authority to the king of France to uſe it againſt his 


diſſenting ſubjeRs, as to any other prince in Chriſtendom to uſe it againſt | 


_ theirs; name which you pleaſe. | 


Tux fallacy in making it the magiſtrate's duty to promote by force the 
only true religion, hes in this, that you allow yourſelf to ſuppoſe the ma- 


giſtrate, who is of your religion, to be well-grounded, attentive and unbiaſſed, 


and fully and firmly aſſured that his religion is true; but that other magiſtrates 
of other religions different from yours are not ſo: which, what is it but to 


erect yourſelt into a ſtate of infallibility above all other men of different per- 
ſuaſions from yours, which yet they have as good a title to as yourſelf? 

Havi thus advanced yourſelf into the chair, and given yourſelf the 
power of deciding for all men which is, and which 1s not, the true religion, 


At is not to be wondered that you ſo roundly pronounce all my diſcourſe, p. 436, 
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437. conperning the difference between Faith and Knowledge to be imper- 
* tinency; and ſo magiſterially to tell me, i that the thing I was there con- 


« cerned to make out, if I would ſpeak to the purpoſe, was no other but 


„ this, that there are as clear and as ſolid a=" for the belief of falſe re- 


* ligions, as there are for belief of the true: or, that men may both as firm- 

ly and as rationally believe and embrace falſe religions as they can the true.” 
Tux impertinency in theſe two or three pages, I ſhall leave to ſhift for it- 

ſelf in the judgment of any indifferent reader; and will only, at preſent, 


examine what you tell 1 was concerned to make our; if I would ſpeak to 
« the purpole.” 


My bulinefs there was to prove, That the magiſtrate being taught that it 


was his duty to uſe force to promote the true religion, it would thence unavoid- 
ably follow, that not having knowledge of the truth of any religion, but 

only belief that it was true, to:determine him in his application of force, he 
would take himſelf in duty bound to promote his own religion by force; 


and thereupon force would inevitably be uſed to promote falſe religions, 
upon thoſe very grounds upon which you pretend to-inake it ſerviceable only 
to the true: and this, I tuppoſe, I have in thoſe pages evidently proved; 
though you think not fit to give any other anſwer to what I there ſay, but 


that it is impertinent ; and J ſhould have proved ſomething elſe, which you 


would have done well, by a Plain and clear deduction, to e thewn from 
my words. o : 8 234 


1 


[Tur TWO FOLLOWING LEAVES or THE, cor 
ARE EITHER LOST OR MISLAID.] 


ArrER this new invention of yours, * of anſwering by Seiden b api 
pily found out for the eaſe of yourſelf and other diſputants of renown, that 


| ſhall pleaſe to follow it, I cannot preſume you ſhould take notice of any 


thing I have to fay : you have aſſumed the privilege, by ſhewing your ſtrength 


-  2painſt one argument, to pronounce all the reſt baffled ; and therefore to 


what purpoſe is it to offer difficulties to you, who can blow them all off with 
a breath? But yet to apologize for myſelf to the world, for being of opinion 
that it is not always from want of conſideration, attention, or being unbiaſ- 


ſed, that men with firmneſs of perſuaſion embrace, and with full aſſurance 

adhere, to the wrong ſide in matters of religion, I ſhall take the liberty to 
offer the famous inſtance of the two Reynolds, brothers, both men bf 
learning and parts; whereof the one being of the church of England, and 
the other of the church of Rome, they both deſiring each other's conver- 


ſion to the religion which he himſelf was of, that they writ to one another 


about it; and that with ſuch appearance of ſolid and clear grounds on both 
ſides, that they were wrought upon by them: each changed his religion; 

and that with fo firm a perſuaſion and full an aſſurance of the truth of that 
Which he turned to, that no endeavours or arguments of either of them 


could ever after move the other, or bring him back from what he had per- : 


ſuaded him to. If now I ſhould. aſk to which of theſe two, full aſſurance 
Pointed out the true religion, 225 no doubt, if you would anſwer at all, 


would 
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would ſay, To him that embraced that of the church of England, and a 
Papiſt would ſay the other: but if an indifferent man were aſked whether 
this full aſſurance was ſufficient to point out the true religion to either of them, 
he muſt anſwer, No; for if it were, they muſt neceſſarily have been both of 
the fame'religions [i212 13 215 297 era on ft 
To ſum up then what you anſwer to my ſaying, * It cannot be the ma- 
t giſtrate's duty to uſe force to promote the true religion, becauſe he is not 
in a capacity to perform that duty; for not having a certain knowledge, 
but only his own perſuaſion to point out to him which is the true reli- 
gion, if he be fatisned it is his duty to uſe force to promote the true reli- 
t gion, it will inevitably follow, that he muſt always uſe it to promote his 
« own: To which you anſwer, That a perſuaſion of a low degree is not 
| ſufficient to point out that religion to the magiſtrate which he is to promote by 
force; but that a © firmneſs and ſtability of perſuaſion, a full aſſurance, is that 
« which is to point out to the magiſtrate that religion which he is by force to 
«© promote,” Where if by firmneſs and ſtability of perſuaſion and full aſſur- 
ance, you mean what the words import, it is plain you confeſs the magiſtrate's 
duty is to promote his own religion by force; for that is the religion which his 
firm perſuaſion and full aſſurance points out to him. If by full aſſurance you 
mean any thing but the ſtrength of perſuaſion, you contradict all that you 1 
have ſaid about firmneſs and ſtability, and degrees of perſuaſion ; and having in ii 
that ſenſe allowed the ſufficiency of my diviſion, where I ſay, knowledge | 
«« or opinion mult point out that religion to him, which he is by force to 
« promote ;” retract it again, and inſtead thereof, under the name of full = [18 
aſſurance, you ſubſtitute and put in true religion, and fo firmneſs of perſua= _ 9 
ſion is in effect laid by, and nothing but the name made uſe of: for pray | 
tell me, is firmneſs of perſuaſion, or being of the true religion, either of 
them by itſelf, ſufficient to point out to the magiſtrate that religion which it 
is his duty to promote by force? For they do not always go together. If 
being of the true religion by itſelf may do it, your mentioning firmneſs of 
perſuaſion, grounded on ſolid proof that leaves no doubt, is to no purpoſe, 
but to miſlead your reaſon ; for every one that is of the true religion, does 
not arrive at that high degree of perſuaſion, that full aſſurance which ap- 
proaches that which is very near to that which is produced by demonſtra- 
tion. And in this fenſe of full aſſurance, which you ſay men may have of 
the true religion, and can never have of a falſe one, your anſwer amounts 
to this, that full aſſurance, in him that embraces the true religion, will 
point out the religion he is by force to promote : where it is plain, that by 
fulneſs of aſſurance you do mean not the firmneſs of his perſuaſion that points 
out to him the religion which he is by force to promote, (for any lower de- 
gree of perſuaſion to him that embraces the true religion would do it as cer- 
tainly, and to one that embraces not the true religion, the higheſt degree of 
perſuaſion would even in your opinion do nothing at all) but his being of 
the true religion, is that. which alone guides him to his duty of promoting 
the true religion by force. So that to my queſtion, how ſhall a magiſtrate 
who is perſuaded that it is his, and every magiſtrate's duty to promote the 
5 | true 
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true religion by force, be determined in his uſe of force, you ſeem to fay his 
firm perſuaſion or full aſſurance of the truth of the religion he fo promotes 
mult determine him; and preſently, in other words, you ſeem to lay the 
ſtreſs upon his actually being of the true religion. The firſt of theſe an- 


ſwers is not true; for I have ſhewn, that firmneſs of perſuaſion may and does 


point out to magiſtrates falſe religions as well as the true: and the ſecond is 
muchwhat the ſame, as if to one, who ſhould aſk what ſhould enable a man to 
find the right way who knows it not, it ſhould be anſwered, the being in 
it. One of theſe muſt be your meaning, chooſe which you pleaſe of them, 
if you have any meaning at all in your ſixth, and beginning of the ſeventh 


page, to which I refer the reader ; where, if he find nothing elſe, he can- 
not fail to find a ſpecimen of ſchool-play, of talking uncertainly in the utmoſt 
perfection, nicely and artificially worded, that it may ſerve for a ſpecimen of 
a maſter-piece in that kind; but a ſpecimen of the anſwerableneſs of m 


Letter will require, as I imagine, a little more plain dealing. And to ſa- 


tisfy readers, that have not attained to the admiration of ſkilfully ſaying 


nothing, you muſt directly inform them, whether firmneſs of perſuaſion be 
or be not ſufficient in a magiſtrate to enable him to do his duty in promoting 
the true religion by force; or elſe this you have pitched on will ſcarce be a 
ſample of the anſwerableneſs of all I have ſaid. = i . 


ho x you ſtand poſitive in it, and that is like a maſter, that it cannot be in- 


ferred from the magiſtrate's being obliged to promote by force the true reli- 


gion, that every magiſtrate is obliged to promote by force his own religion. 


And that for the ſame reaſon you had given before, more perplexed and ob- 


 ſcurely, viz. © Becauſe there is this perpetual advantage on the fide of the 
a true religion, that it may and ought to be believed on clear and ſolid grounds, 


« ſach as will appear the more ſo, the more they are examined: whereas no 


* other religion can be believed ſo, but upon ſuch appearances only, as will 
* not bear a juſt examination.” +, 1 


Tris would be an anſwer to what I have ſaid, if it were ſo that all magiſ- 


trates ſaw the preponderancy of the grounds of belief, which are on the ſide 
of the true religion; but ſince it is not the grounds and reaſons of a truth 
that are not ſeen, that do or can ſet the magiſtrate upon doing his duty in 
the caſe; but it is the perſuaſion of the mind, produced by ſuch reaſons and 
grounds as do affect it, that alone does, or is capable, to determine the ma- 
giſtrate in the uſe of force, for performing of his duty; it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that if two magiſtrates have equally ſtrong perſuaſions concerning the 
truth of their religions reſpectively, they muſt both be ſet on work thereby, 
or neither; for though one be of a falſe, and the other of the true religion, 


yet the principle of operation, that alone which they have to determine them, 


being equal in both, they muſt both be determined by it; unleſs it can be 


ſaid, that one of them muſt act according to that principle, which alone can 
determine, and the other muſt act againſt it; that is, do what he cannot do; 
be determined to one thing, by what at the ſame time determines him to 


another. From which incapacity in magiſtrates to perform their duty 


by 
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by force to promote the true religion, I think it may juſtly be concluded, 
that to uſe force for the promoting any religion, cannot be their duty. 
| You tell us, it is by the law of nature magiſtrates are obliged to promote 
the true religion by force. It muſt be owned, that if this be an obligation of 
the law of nature, very few magiſtrates overlook it, fo forward are they to 
promote that religion by force which they take to be true, This being the 
caſe, I beſeech you tell me what was Huaina Capac, emperor of Peru 
obliged to do? Who, being perſuaded of his duty to promote the true reli- 
gion, was not yet within diſtance of knowing or ſo much as hearing of the 
Chriſtian religion, which really is the true, (fo far was he from a poſſibility 
to have his belief grounded upon the ſolid and clear proofs of the true reli- 
gion.) Was he to promote the true religion by force? That he neither did 
nor could know any thing of, ſo that that was morally impoſſible for him to 
do. Was he to fit ſtill in the neglect of his duty incumbent on him ? That 
is in effect to ſuppoſe it a duty and no duty at the ſame time. If upon 
his not knowing which is the true religion, you allow it his duty to pro- 
mote it by force, the queſtion is at an end: you and I are agreed, that it is 
not the magiſtrate's duty by force to promote the true religion. If you hold 
it in that caſe to be his duty, what remains for him to do, but to uſe force to 
promote that religion which he himſelf is ſtrongly, nay perhaps to the 
higheſt degree of firmneſs, perſuaded is the true? Which is the granting 
what I contend for, that, if the magiſtrate be obliged to promote by force 
the true religion, it will thence follow, that he is obliged to promote by 
force that religion which he is perſuaded is the true; ſince, as you will have 
it, force was given him to that end, and it is his duty to uſe it, and he hath 
nothing elſe to determine it to that end but his own perſuaſion. So that one of 
| theſe two things mult follow, either that in that caſe it ceaſes to be his duty, 
or elſe he muſt promote his own religion, chooſe you which you pleaſe * * 
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proves not a ſovereign power, 202, &c. 
had no authority over Lot, 203 


Abſolut monarchy, being * jure divino,” a new. 


doctrine, _ „ 
—— not proved divine, from Adam's ſove- 
reignty by creation, 145. nor from his ſove- 
reignity by donation, 14. 
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end of penal laws, ; 393 


—— men may be brought to it, without true 
religion, 


Conjugal feciety, io: made, 


8 454 
Glipped money ſhould paſs. only for its weight, + 


128, The great miſchief of its paſſing other- 

25 wie, 131 

F the charge of re-colningit ſhould not de 
+ 0 4 55 © 


"PI 


2869, 270 


272 
13, 274 


, SE 
end of it, not to force men in religion, 


307 5 571 


35 * 353 - Conformity, no ground to praſümo : it is always 


upon conviction 


| $62, &c. 
wS—-" whetheriit.be from: reaſon * conviction, 
or not, cannot be certainly known, 551, 562 


— ſome things required. to it, hard to be un- 


derſtood, 621 


1 „ 61248 
"we n of its long continuance is man- 
- ibid, 


kind., 


Conqueſt gives not right of governing to the a * 7 


greſſor, 5 
— it unjuſt, the conquered may appeal to hea- 
ven for juſtice, _ 286 
— when juſt, it gives an abſolute power over 
the lives of the conquered, _ ibid. 

yet not over their eſtates, and why, 287, 288 
Conran, to force. men to it impracticable, 
50B, 509 

Westen may ed; . puniſhment to 
| bring them to it, as much as diſſenters, 500 


it is hard to underſtand, whether penal. 


laws are I to bring to it 618. Vid. 


Examination. 


to it, though it be erroneous, 362 
— laws contrary to it, muſt be paſſively ſub-. 


mitted to, by private men, . 372 


—— a man ſins, by acting and to it, tho' 
it be miſguided, 4.38 


orn, the price of it depends: on its: plenty, 110 


7 G e not to be mes * che magiſtrate, 


I'd 442+ 
D. 
e ſhould not be puniſhed, to make 


them conſider, more than others, 511. 
—— ought to be convinced a church is true, 
before they conform to it. 513 


A to puniſh them for not conſidering, is to 
. — t6 higheſt power cannot be abſolutely __ 


_ puniſh them without law, > 412 


| — if they muſt be puniſhed, it is hard to ſet. 


| bounds how far, 528, 538 


dhe ſeverity formerly uſed againſt them in 


England. 527, 528 
— how long it is pretended they muſt be 
-- puniſhed, 8 537 l 82 | 
Drojfons. Vid. 8a. and Alle. we 


Lui (natural) may be altered = ſeveral | 


things, N „231, Ke. 
Eſau, his forces proved ki not.an heir to Adam's 
dominions, _ 1211, 212 
Evidence, which may be ſufficient for one, may 
not be ſo for another, bab 534 
—— men are incompetent Judges, what is ſuf- 
_ ficient to every one. -; ibid, 


Exanmi- 


* 


5 ue not power to ſacrifice their offspring, 


- Examination (of religion) ben no proper means 
_- toilead to it, noi isn no 407. 5 


— many conforamiſis,” as well: as others,-ne- 
: glect i It. 79 AY . — 40 
— none can be judically n to refuſe it, 410 
—— to puniſh a whole prey as neglecting it, 
is abſurd, el i, oa bd. 
— many ate incapable of male ing it ſtrictly, ibid. 
— how far it is neglected, muſt be referred to 


the divine judgment, a 412 
— want of it, only pretended for nithing - 
__- diſſenters, 434238, &c. 
— puniſhment, for want of it, would fall 
heavy upon many churchmen, 420 
—— the nn. of 8 force to 3 
40%, 
— none but God can judge when * tis. ſuffi- 
- cient, - 534, &c. 
—.— che duty of magiſtrates 2 well as others, 
459, 460 
8 bebe (of money) in ſeveral places how re- 
e gulated, ; 
—— when it is high © or lor, 97 bc the 
e SOT ibid. 
| t by 5 


Per . af it not to o be impoſed 2 hu- 


man laws, 370 


— how it differs from. knowledge properly lo 
called, 5 4 edi 304 436 
nales F ilmer's 8 account of thei authority, 55 8 


— — have not an abſolute power oyer their chil- 


dren, - --. 170. 


give not life totheir children, 164, 170, 1 70 oY 


—— fe]dom- intend to communicate lite, and 
' ſometimes wiſh: the contrary, 164 
—— have no power expofe their: thildorm, 165. 


31 — ſome fachers have lattened and eat erg 


children, N Hg ibid. 


ibid. 


| be authority cannot be transferred more 


— dis notions of fatherly authority, 142 
— de atirms kings to be above law, ibid. 


than that of a huſbdanßcg. 187 
—— their per be forfeited, but not alie- 
Hated, 5501i2g ibid. 


—— how they i in Baiordocine princes, 247, Kc. 
| Fatherhaads, Moſes and Joſhua not made gover- 


nors by the right of it, 4165 
the judges and kings of Iſrael ruled not 
by this title, bid. 
Fe (Sir a a \breviate of his Hitew Wn 
government, | 
—-— aſſerts that none are * 9 * ibid. 


Firfl-born, has no natural right, by 


t Filmer his ſtrange interpretation of ſcripture, 146 


— ſufficiently confutes: his own ehem, 126, 


e nt 477 
— ſays, it matters not how kings come by 
their power, 5855 178, 179 


— makes an uſurper have right to keien, ibid. 


dominion, 35 106 


9 
Flud (of Noah) idolatry generally prevailed not. 


ſoon after it, 1 54, 053. 


—— the true religion continued above 2000 
years after it, ibid. 


Force, when without authority, to be oppoſed 


wich force, 285, 286 
| —— Promiſes extorted by it not binding, 290 


— is not capable to convince the mind, 352 


— the uſe of it belongs only to magiſtrates, : 


ibid. 


—— chriſtianity flouriſhed. beſt, when without 


the help of it, | 387 


— not lawful, tho' it might prove ſome way 
15 uſeful, 


— (in religion) uſually prejudices men againſt 


it, 1015 „ idich. 


—— uſed only to produce conformity, nat con- 
Vviction, 392 
— not neceſſaty to make men conſider, 393 
— the. uſe of i 8 for this end, is a vain pretence, 


ibid. 
— is 9 more e likely to being men to error 
than truth, 0 


—— employed to make people, conſider, is ne. 
ther uſeful nor juſt, 394. 


— no warrant in ſcripture for uſing i it, ibid, 


—— no leſs neceſſary for conformiſis-than m_ 


conformiſts, _ 407 
— the uncertainty of the pretended end for 
which it ſhould be uſed, 407, 408 
none have right to uſe it, 418 


——thould rather. be: uſtd to drive bad men 
out of the church, tham to bring any in, 410 


—— thoſe who plead for the moderate uſe of i it, 


| Thould ſhew what bounds ſhould be ſet to it, 


433, Ke. 
— if ſome; force may be uſed to i ing. men to 


religion, more may be uſed to aa ance them 


2 in it, tt * — 11 5 
—— no ſovereign has autbotir to vſe it toward 
another, „ mt iet: 9987 ud 449 


—— not neceſſary to Kane gion. though, 


religion be-necefſary,.;:; | 1-4, ;:450, &c. 


— not likely to advance the true religion, but 
the contrary, al: Kan 453 


— may be avoided by outward, conformity 
alone, —_ 4352, 550 


— his reaſons againſt native freedom conſi- —== unreaſonably uſed lo make mes judge more 


dered, , ibi 


ſincerely for themſelve ,' | 457 


— takes the care of men's ſapls from them- 
lelyes, SS 490, 471 


| et,; 


eing ſo, to 


13 N D E 


Faris magiſtrates. not commiſſioned by the law 
of nature to uſe it, oh" 
——= ho parents ace authorized to uſe it, 476 
—=— and maſters, | 475 
—-— not uſing it, intimates not a power given 
in vain, 481 
--—'the uſe of.it makes: not men good, nor ſe- 
Eures God's bleſſing to a nation, 486, 586 
—— by the ſame rule a lefſer degree of it is need- 
ful, a greater may be ſo, 512 
—— No proper means to remove prejudices, 534 
concerning the end ofitsbeinguſed,'538,&c, 
— it is Equally juſt for one churth to uſe it 
as another, 557 
—== the ſpiritual gain which ſufferers may reap, 
though It be miſappiied, a vain pretence, 
581, &c. 595 
— kings being“ nutſing fathers,” &c. no 
good argument for uſing it, 581 
— its uſe, tho' deſigned to bring men to truth, 
may bring them to falfhood, 586, &e. 599. 
s likely to lead far more into ertot than 
truths .d 1.22880," 590, 605 
— no proof chat ever it has done good, 587 
—— uſing it to W men ene impecti- 
nent, r 
— the uſe of it cannot pramote real holineſs, 
. 503. 594 
— if. it brings any to conſideration, it is only 
by accident, | | 
it is molt likely to prevail on the looſt and 
careleſs, 596 
. its unfitneſs to bring men to true religion, 
argued from the 13th article of our church, 


34 75057 17 


— may require extraordinary ſtrength to with- 
ſtand it, when uſed to Wing to I falle reli- 


gion, 599 
—— may be equally. uſed by al magiltracs, 


who believe their religion true, 'bor, 662 
'—— It is abſurd to uſc it, without pretending to 
iafallibility, bo, Nc. 
— the want of it not at firſt ſupplied by mira- 
5 cles, „ 628, &c. 


14614 „ 


their duty, $417 ee 
the uſe of it prevented not a horrible 9 

taſy in the Roman empire, 553 
—— has (as far as hiſtory informs us) always 

been injurious to true religion, 
—— the uſe of it no ſeripture- method for ad- 
voancing felizion, 664 
Free, men are naturally ſo, 140, 177 
Freedem (natural) men not deprived of; with- 
cout their own conſent, © 270, 271 
— how men ſubject themſelves to any govern- 


ment, 2/3 274 


8 


9 
— - why it ſhould, notwichfianding, this, be. 


1  Cuineas, how raiſing them datos the ba- 
— is neceſlary Gf: at all) to make miniſters do N 


657, &c. 


— impoſets of their own. wehe of | 


- x * 
„ * 5 . . * 1 
ry 919 „ = 35 * ; .Þ Cy, ' x * 1 * 7 
. * \ * v > _ * \ Er als. 


(Cntr: injurious to the publick RG 


Grd ſpeaks in feripture ſo as to be undeflloo 


160 
— is diſhonoured, by calling perſecution his 


cauſe, | 161. 
— belief of his being, the foundation of all e- 
 livion, 4 ibid. 
Gold, altering its value by a law in propor- 
tion to ſilver, tends to impoveriſh a nation, 


&c. 
7 . 
—— not the meaſure of commerce as ſilver is 


8 


coined, ibid. 
the proportion between i it and filver, 127 
Groernment cannot naturally deſcend by heredi- 
Wo right, 179, & 
how it differs from propeity, "bias 
that which gives right to it, ih the re- 
ſent 4 mi ü give it to the Ges | 
181, &c.. 
it is abſolutely neceſſary, to know 17 8 
| has the right to it, 
how many ways it may be diſſolved, 
300, 301. 
— whit right the community babe o pre- 
ſerve E under ill management of it, 
ibid. 
—— no great danger of a people $ being for- 


ward to change it iy 
the end of it f is the g60d of PINE Sos 
265, &c. 


- Barclay himfelf allows the people to de- 
Ken themſelves from the tyrannical abuſe 1 it — 
— how the abuſe of it may be reſi ſted,. 285 
= when, according to Barclay, governors | 

"hoſe their right to it, 1 $02,.310_ 
————' who mult be dodge when it is forfeited” 
by thoſe who are inſtruſted with it, 311. 


2 


tion, 55 120 


019 nn enen 


* - 4 4 * . *4 * a 4 7 
: 5 H. we | 


att bne 23 


He, (to gerd hen) Pair can be ſo but 
by the laws of the community, 190 


— controverſies about him, have cauſed: great 


| _ miſchief in nations, 7 I 
—— prmogeniture gives no natural 1 right nope 
ſo, ab 199 
p 935. 3 
_ Herthy, wherein it conſiſts, Soon 


ſeripture, guilty of . it, 85 1 


2 1 \ Holland, _ 


8 1 84 4 
1 oy ENF SY: A 4 
* W 5 


1 N. Dei N X. 


2 why the intereſt of money is low there, 


45 


— men may lend there for as much intereſt as 
they can get, ibid. 


— why the merchants of it underſell others, 


$2 
— how ducatoons came to be ſcarce there, 62 
Hooker, his judgment concerning civil govern- 


ment, 224 


Human ſociety, the preſervation of i it is ' the magi- 
ſtrate's power, 351 


— no opinion contrary to the ſafety of it 


' ſhould be nn, Ke 375 


+ Ach porno x not a ſovereign by petting the 
birth- right, 


195 
James J. (King of England) his judgment of 


tyranny, 


294 
Idolaters may be tolerated, 5 367, 378, Ke. 


—— why not tolerated by the law of Moles, 368 


— their caſe was peculiar among the Iſtaelites, 


| ibid. 
lu did not root out the true religion ſoon 
after the flood, 645, 053 
— Was probably firſt introduced by great men, 
648, &c. 
0 —— - the moſt likely original of it was nay. 
49 


1 Indifferent things, the magiſtrate's of power about 
them, 304 


— nat to be impoſed i in divine worſhip, 305 
= - ſome of them to be determined by a 


= 11 how ER came to deſcend by it 


from parents to ieren... 28 
—— political government naturally deſcends 


by it, no more than conjugal, 190 


Intereſt (of money) cannot be effeQually limited 


by a law, 


ow the ill conſequences of attempting to limit 


it, 5 0 
— the difference between natural and legal in in- 
-; tereſt, 3 
— what rails the natural intereſt, ibid. 
—— can be no more limited than the hire of 
houſes and ſhips, . 8 

| — the miſciefs of reducing it law, . | 8 
the rent of land, &c. may as wellbelimited, | 

1 'y 
— . finking it, increaſes not the value of other 
commodities, but the contrary, 22 


—— yet it is fit the Jaw ſhould lay ſome reſtraint. 


upon it, and why, 43 
— for 6]. per cent. being the beſt 


proportion, ibid, 
f the hejght of it no prejudice to trade, 43, 44 


* by it is low in Holland, . 


Inter, if it were: generally loc, it would bean 


advantage to trade, | 6 


— the lowering of it would render it more 
difficult to borrow, SI 


Job, To book of him probably written by a 
495 


Judah (the Patriarch) had no dominion of life 
and en, 201 


* 


Kuh grows rich or powerful, Juſt as a 


farmer does, 13 
Kings, their being called“ nurſing fathers,” 
how to be E Oo 581 
Lou, much more owing to it than to na- 
ture, | | . 235» 236 | 
—— firſt gave right to property, 2 


37 
Land, the yearly rent of it might better be limit- 


ed than the intereſt of money, 24, 25, 


the price of it riſes not by lowering of inte- 


reſt, 20. the cauſe of this 236 
— riſes in proportion to the number of buy- 
ers, | 20, 6 
 ——- What increaſes the ſellers of it, ibid. 


— What augments the number of its purcha- 
ſers, ibi. 


— the value of it decreaſes with the decay of 


trade, . . 
—— too much advance of its price, an injury 


to the publick, 5 4¹ 


— why men pay taxes for it, though mort- 
gaged, | 31 


5 — hov it came at firſt to be appropriated, 235 
Landboldurs, want of trade a great loſs to them, 


17, 30, 37 


Law, (of Moſes) why idolatry was puniſhed ” SN 
1 

Gem foreigners not compelled to obſerve = 
Ea r 
Laws (human) muſt not be contrary to the la, 


of nature or ſcripture, . 5 8 


Legiſlative pawer, how it is bounded, 273 
1 the end of it is the outward d good of ſo- 


ciety, „ 366, &c, 


Liberty, how men are by nature in the ſtate of 
it, 55 | 220 


—— wherein it conſiſts, „ 227 
— reſtraints by the _ of nature conſiſtent 


with it, 254 


— how far it is given wp, by becoming mem. 
bers of a commonwealth, 22856, Ke. 


Lineal 6: jure an, not reſtored in the kings of Ifrael, 


218, &c. 
—— None obſerved among the rulers of 


IIxael. till David's time, — 
L3ve, 


% ͤ 3» 


Love, perſgeutions tiſing from it, would rather 
be azainſt wickedneſs than opinions, 349 

Lowndes (Mr.) propounded to have our money 
reduced to one fifth leſs value, 102, 103 
— his reaſons for leſſening the value of mo- 
ney, anſwered, ibid. 


M. 


M reſts, not the ſalvation of ſouls, 
——= care of ſouls only common to them with 
others, 
—— are as liable to error in religion as 

others, 352, 395 
——— ought not to uſe force in matters of re- 

ligion, 
have no authority to impoſe ceremonies 
in the church, 364. Nor to forbid thoſe 
uſed by others, 

—— their power about indifferent things, ibid. 

may not puniſh all fins againſt God, 
367, '&C. 


11 ure the ſociety, 


371, &c. 


with churchmen in perfecution, 


379 


ln ies 


religion, 2395 
— advantage i in committing the care of 


_ ..__ our ſouls to them, _ 395, 424 
their uſing force to promote the true 
e or their own, is in effect the ſame, 


427, 436, &c. 


base no authority to impoſe creeds, 442 


— AF not to judge of truth for other men, 


455 


haue not more knowledge of religion 


459 55 
 —— is valued according to the quantity of fit- 


than others, 
the apoſtle's ſayings „We can dy no- 
thing againit the truth but for it,” not ap- 


plicable to chem, 574 
— — have not authority like parents or 
ſchool- maſters, to uſe force, 475 


—diſcovering them to be in the wrong, 


adds little to finding out the truth, 574, 575 


———— ought to aſliſt religion by ſuppreſſing 
wickedneſs, 470 
— are not commiſſioned by the law of na- 
ture to uſe force in religion, 
Aﬀeans (of ſalvation) no other ſhould be uſed, 
than what God has appointed, 298 


 >—= what are proper for promoting religion, ibid. 


— thoſe which are ſufficient ace given to all, 

488, c 
a ths oreateſt part of the world without 8 
if force be neceſſary, | 493, & 


i ktrates, their duty is ; to ſecure civil inte- 
331 


332 


362 


365 5 


by what means they are brought to join 


— neceſſity of proportion of it in trade, 15 
have no commiſſion to puniſh errors in 


—— the advantage of it in commerce above 


475 


Miniſters, (of religion) of what fort they are, 
who want to have their doctrines enforced, 
447, 442 

— = doing their duty wright, v/ou1ld Fenk force 
unneceſſa 4099 


Miracles never uſed to ſupply che want of force, 
636, &c. 
— — abſurdly reckoned among human means, 
62 
— not wrought i in the view of all who whe 
converted, ibid. 
ue have the ſame advantage by them, as 
moſt had in the firſt ages, = 30 
were continued (according to church-hiſ- 
tory) after chriſtianity was Kt ns by 
human laws, Ke. 
were not often repeated to thoſe who re- 
 Jolhed the goſpel, 6z38, 636 
—— will be always neceſſary, ſuppoſing them 
ſo whenever men negled their duty, 638, &c. 
—— were not a neceſſary means of conviction 
in the apoſtles time, 678, 679 


Monarchy, how government, at firſt, generally 
are to puniſh only thoſe things which | 


came to be fo, 258. Vid. Abjolute Monarchy. 
Money due to foreigners cannot always be paid 
in goods or Hills of exchange, . 


want of it very injurious to landholders, 16 


70 - —— lowering the value of it increaſeth not the 
— only a mall number of them of the true 


value of other things, . 
—— it is valued according to the plenty or ſcar- 
city of commodities, 20, 21, 23, 24 
— miſchievous conſequences of a ſcarcity of 

YE 
—— want of it at laſt falls upon land, 47, 48, 49 


— how the value of it may be {aid to be raiſed, 


53» 54» 55 


— it cannot be really raiſed, unleſs in pro- 


portion to its plenty or ſcarceneſs, 52, 54 
—=— railing in denomination, tends to b 
veriſh a nation, 


ver contained in it, 58. How it comes to be 
otherwiſe when clipped, 59 


uncoined ſilver, 


| 56 
— tze cauſe of melting it down, 


| py 54 
— it is better for the dale to be minder than 


hammered, 59 


9. 
—— raiſing the denomination will not hinder 


the exportation of it, s "$0, 7 
—— the value of it ſhould be kept as ſteady 25 
poſſible, | 3 
— the. proportion, ſhould always be exactly 
kept between that of gold and ſilver, 64, 68 


conſtant equality of its value, the intereſt 
of eve country, ibid. 


— making it 1 8 than it ſhoul be is un- 


. . juſt, | 


71, &c. 


Money, 


31, 32, 33 


EN S 


Aoney, lowering it, no o advantage i in ſelling and 
letting of land, 73. Ke. 

— why fo little is ſometimes coined, 77 

— it is really valuable according to its weight, 
78, 83. This muſt be underſtood of ſilver 
without the alloy, 


79 
why ſo much was coined in queen Eli- 


Zabeth's time, and after, V 
how it anſwers all things, 5 
— the denomination alters not the intrinſick 
8 . 


—— leſſening its Fen: value, is worte than clip- 


Nature, in the ſtate of i it; every one has right to 
_ puniſh the breach of its law, ibid. 


the inconveniencies of it not greater than 
of abſolute monarchy, 22 


— independent princes are i in the ſtate of 


it, 


Noah had authority giren him, in common with 
his ſons, 154 


— was not the ſole heir of the world: 155 


9 


ping, f e oF 


— its being current only for its weight, is the 


motſt effectual way to ſtop the N of clip- 


ping, 5 
it is neceſſary in proportion to the plenty 
of i it, in neighbouring nations, ibid. 


fame weight of ſtandard ſilver, „ 


| —— what cad is the exportation of it, 104 
— it ought 


ver were grown dearer, 186 
— leſſening it would be a gain to money- 
hoarders, but a loſs to others, . 
by making it one fifth lighter, creditors and 
landlords loſe 20 %%% 
2 and labourers alſo loſe by it, unleſs they 
have one fifth more wages, ibid. 
 —— the change of its name will not alter its va- 
lue, rl 
— inkenificency of leſſening, explained 
by familiar ſimilitudes, „„ 


—— if a crown of it (e. g.) be called 75 pence, 


it will always be of equal value with the 


to be made lighter though ſil- 


It will buy no more goods than if it be called 


60 pence, 3 


lowering its value will not render it more 
| generally uſeful, | ibid. 
it cannot be of the full price of bullion, be- 
_ cauſe of exporting the latter, ibid. 
the true railing it is by putting more llver 


— how it has been altered in former times, 
and the moſt probable occaſion of it, 120 


- how to prevent the melting of it down, or 


- exporting | ER „„ 23209, 130 
 —— how the uſe of | It firſt enlarged the extent of 


Property, 1 2355 236 


Vid. Interef of miney. 
N. | 


Nee religion, none 11 can claim to be 


the true, excluſive of others, 617 
Nature, men are by it in a ſtate of equality, 


220, 221 


— by it people have liberty, but not licence, 


Vol. II. | | — ibid. 


| Parental power, 9 a more ft phraſe than 


—— had a greater dominion over the creatures 
than Adam, 5 7 cor Bod 


none of his ſons heir to Adam, more than 
| the reſt, 


205 
# nary merely ſpeculative, ought to be tole: 
"rated, 377 
— contrary to human boclety, are not to be 
tolerated, 373 
Oppre/ſion is the great cue of civil commotione, 
375 


3 


Pale. bw veal againſt it ſhould be ex- 


pretied, 5 405, 496 


Par (in the exchange of mary] * Mar; it means, 


93 


(as uſual) paternal power, 240, 247 
how it differs from political, 2 


| Para their power temporary, but the honour 
due to them perpetual, 246 


— the ground and extent of their power over 
their children, DEE 8 FL TOY. - þ 


— may give maſters authority to uſe force 


upon their children, 1 5 ibid. 
Patriarch, this name denotes not having ſove- 
reign power from Adam, e BOS 


Penal laws, not deſigned to make men conſider, 
but conform, e 593, 594 


how a national religion loſes ground by 
the relaxation of them, 443, 444 


Vid. Puniſt ments. 
Penalties, Vid. Force. 


Perjury, to be carefully prevented by Jaw ma- 
kers, 


—— frequent oaths a great occaſion of it, ibid. 
Perſecution, what it ſignifies, 435 


if it were deſigned for ſaving ſouls, per- 
ſons conforming on it would be examined con- 
cerning their convictions, 70 


—— only uſeful to fill the church with by po- 


Vid. Force, Punifhments. © — 


4 2 Peru, 


224 


whether atheiſm, &c. increaſe by their 
relaxation, | ibid, 


5 3 
Th 


E N D R K. 


Peru, ſome of the inhabitants fattened and eat 
children, 166 


Po. it ical power, what it is, 219, 220 
— though | in ſome caſes it is“ abſolute,” 


yet not“ arbitrary, 272 
Political ſocieties, how framed, 254 
— how they began, 258, &c. 


muſt be determined by the majority, un- 
"Jef they agree on a greater number, ibid. 


their beginning, | 250, Ke 
al! advantages which may be gained by 
them, cannot be Teckoned the end of them, 
+ 422 
Penn, paternal, political, and deſporical, 283 
| Vid. Supreme, 
Projudices, not to be removed by force, 


Vid. Force. 


281 
282 


Ang why it is ſometimes limited, 
the end of it is the publick good, 


wrong uſe of it, 


if people are injured by it, ey may 
appeal to heaven, ibid, -&C> 


Price of things not always proportionable to their 


uſefulneſs, RH * 


_ taxed, but that of home ones falls, 
— the reaſon of this, | 
Property, how men come to haveit, 234, 237 
——— how it is naturally bounded, 235, &Cc. 
—— in land and other things, at firſt acquired 


38, 39 


„ bid; 


5 ibid. 
how this is a common advantage, 2306 
-—— it was at length ſettled by laws, 240 


— Cannot be riehily taken from any, without 
Providence, the bounty of it, in making the 


their conſent, 


moſt uſeful things commonly the cheapeſt, 27 
Puniſhments (for errors in religion) are unjuſt, 
though moderate, 


not lawfully uſed to make people conſi- 


| der, 


human laws inflict them not to make 
men examine, 5 


* 


on the Proteſtants, 401 


diſſenters, 406, 409 
if beneſicial, it is unkind to with-hold 
them from any, 414 


meaſures of them, 


ibid. 


moſt needful, 400, 421 


— it is unjuſt to inflict them, for inforcing 
things not neceſſary, 


Why we have no hiſtorical account of 


3 


Preregative, wherein it conſiſts, 279, &c. How 


who may judge concerning the right or 
ibid. 


of foreign commodities advances by being rule of faith and worſhip, 


— if true, it prevails by its own ſtrength 


Keſiſtance of tyranny, when it is lawful), 


393, 396, 406 


402 
the pretence for infliting themi in France 


national churches need them as much as 


the difficulty of determining the due 


commonly leaft uſed, where they are 


5037 &c. N 


Puniſhments, the fault for which they are inflict- 
ed, points out the end of them, 499, &c. 
leaving the meaſures of them to the ma- 
giſtrate's prudence, juſtifies the preateſt, 
424, 524, XC. 

admitting them as neceſſary in matters 
of e leads to the ſharpeſt ſeverities, 


414, &c. 


— . prejudice the minds of men againſt truth, 


are defigned only to bring to oatoms 
conformity, 551, &c. 
not inflicted by the apoſtles to bring 
men to religion, or make them conſider, 679, 


„„ 
of God never inflicted on any, except 
for their own fins, 681. 


R. 


Nhl, the ward ſometimes uſed for a law- 
ful war, 303, 304 


—— the beſt means to prevent it, is good go- 


vernment, ibid. 


—— governors may be a of it as well as 
the governed, ibid. 


Religion is the ſame to all, who have the ſame 
396, Kc. 


without force, | 5 38 * 
Vid. True religion. 


Rivts the advantage of paying them quarterly, 
or weekly, 18 


—— the cauſes of their falling, 455 46 


Repreſentatives of the people, how ſometimes 


very unequal, 278, 279 
corrupting them, or pre-engaging the 
electors, tends to diſſolve the government; 302 
306 
ibid. 


—— when it is law ful to be uſed, 


— It is warrantable to uſe it, for repelling ille- 
415 


gal force, 310 


Nara, a remarkable ſtory of two brothers of 
this name, | 396 
8. 


e (of the Lord's 19 95 1 it has 


been proſtituted by human laws, 392 
who are to be blamed for its proſtitution, 

| 6 

Salvation (of fouls) the care of it belongs 3 54 
magiſtrates, as ſuch, It; Me. 


—— why the care of each man's belongs only 


to himſelf, 359, 360 


— not the deſign of penal Jaws about religion, 


390 
— pretending care of this for uſing force in 


religion, is prevarication, 568 
e Salvation. 


Salvation impoſſible to be promoted, by forcing 


people in religious matters, 509, &. 
Scepticiſm, not juſtly chargeable upon toleration, 
609, 610 

Schiſim, wherein it conſiſts, 380 


—— who are the chief cauſes of it, 496, 497 
Schiel maſters, their uſing force to make their 
{ſcholars learn, is no warrant for wa, | it in 


religious matters, „ 777 478 
Scriptures are to be conſulted as our guide in 
religion, 571 

contain all neceſſary means of ſalvation, 
6677, 678 

Sects (or divifon) who are the chief eule of 
them, 49, 497 
—— whether national churches may not be 
ſuch as well as others, 495, 496 
Sedition, wherever it is practiſed, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed alike, _ 378 
Sellers, N of them makes things cheap, 25, 
20 

Shem (the patriarch) was no abſolute monarch, 
20, &. 

Silver is ten times more plentiful now than two 

hundred years ago, and why, = us 
— it is therefore nine parts in ten cheaper, 

ibid, 


properly peaking, none K. it is finer than 


other | 9 922 - 
meaſures the value of other things, 92, 93 
- how ſtandard is in England proportioned | 


"ohh allay, _ | e, 9% 96: 
the advantages of its being mixed with 

9 in money, | G5 06 
is e in by an overbalance of trade, 

97, 8 

is alone the meaſure of commerce, and 

not gold, ES Re 99, * 


| —— When it may be ſaid to riſe or fall 
the value of it, | 104, 105 


— it is always in value according to its 


weight, if ſtandard, 41957 105 


— how unreaſonable it is to pretend it to be 
worth more uncoined, than coined, III, 112 
whence uncoined ſometimes advances in 
the price of it, . 
Sins, ſeveral of them are not puniſhable by ma- 


giſtrates, 361, 306 
Slavery, it is hard to ſuppoſe any one td plead for 
it in earneſt, | 139 
— uberein in conſiſts, 1 
Saves, men are not born ſuch, 140, Ke. 
—— the Iſraelites were not lo, when returned 
out of Egypt, 213 
— Jacob s ſons were not ſuch, as appears by 
Reuben and Judah, ibid. 
Socich, every advantage which may be attained 
by it, is not the end of it, 482, &c. 


Vid. Conjugal, Political, Human. 
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So. Ny the care of it belongs not to magiſtrates, 
as ſuch, 351 

the care of men's ow n, better es them- 
telves than to others, 442 

Sg din is itſelf poor, though it ritnithe] if "othe r 
nations with gold and ſilver, 47, 48 

. power of the Commonwealth, where it 
ies, 


2758 
72 


T. 


oF Ares generally fall at laſt upon land, 36, 37 


incteaſe the price of fore ion, but le 2 
chat of home commodities | 27; 


they chiefly impoveriſh landholders, 40, 41 


Thorns and briars may be Jaid in the w ay by pro- 


vidence, but ſh9uid not by men, 443 


Toleration (in religion) often vindicated upon too 


347 


narrow principles, 


chief mak of the true church, 348 
is very agreeable to the yoſpel, and to 

| reaſon, 350, 351 
—i is not inconſiſtent wich excommunica— 
"Bon, | 355 

| ſhould be antuatly exerciſed by Jie 
rent churches, : 8 
— OE to be promoted by church. officers, 

| 58 

it is the duty of magiſtrates; id. 


- ſhould not be extended to all immoral 
e 5 3 


ought to be extended to pagans and ido- 


. to whom it may not be extended, 373 
all churches ſhould profeſs it, as the 


foundation of their liberty, = dic 


eg granting it prevents dangers from dif- 


ſenting aſterablies, 375 


— il cauſe all ho enjoy i it, to be watch- 
ful for the publick peace, 378 


ſhould extend to all thi og law ful in 


common converſation, ibid. 
want of it produces viſturbances upon 
account of religion, | + 20005... 
truth is a gainer by it, — 387 
is no cauſe of ſects and diviſions, 595 
3 the pretended il effects of it refuted, 
TO 6£ 95 &c. 


by it ns? > 
— is not che cauſe of general corruption, 


part of a fourth letter in defence of it, 
607 
new way of anſwering the thifd letter 


. | 698 


8 aber only promiſes inſte ad of per- 
forming, 609 


Trade 


though laid upon trade in Holland, 5 


Ades, ; 368, 377 


true religion in ro Langer to be loſt 


647, Sc. | 
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is hindered by lowering the intereſt of — 
ney, 
© hen it is gainful, or a loſs to a nation, I1 
—— the general decay of it leſſens the value of 
lands 351 Kc. 
—— what is the overbalance of it, 97,8 
Jrauſlation (of the Bible) a remark concerning 
the authority of the Engliſh one, 662 
True religion of the higheſt concern to all per- 
ſons, 561 
force no proper means to bring men 
ko it; 546, &c. 


moting it, 
ſeveral perſons may be of it though 
differing in ſome things, 553 
all who ſuppoſe themſelves to be of it, 
have equal right to impoſe on others, 612, &c. 
no nations can lay claim to it exclu- 
five of others, | | 61 


can puniſh the rejectors of it, 618, 619 
lenity the beſt way of promoting it, 621 
whether it can ſubſiſt without actual 


miracles, or force, 623 

— it was not Joſt for want of force, in a 
few ages after the flood, _ 625, &c. 
Tyulh (of religion) the bet! way to find it, is by 
2 pood life, e 
Tyranny, wherein it conſiſts, 294. 


| — ſpeech of king James I. concerning it, ibid. 


—— the greatneſs of the perſons exerciſing it, 
aggravates the crime, 295 


— promoting it, was probably the firſt cauſe 


ee | 1 8 648, &c. 


Ex p of the SECOND VOL VU Mx. 


is diſhonoured, by uſing force for pro- 


K I 5 R X. 


FJ ade WEI a nation more than mines I 9 


1 


LJ Pbehevers, -V id. Infidels, 


Uniformity (the act of) the declared inten- 
tion of it, — F592 


Unity, wherein that which Chriſt prayed for con- 


ſiſts, 495, 490 
who are moſt guilty of breaking it, 496 


Uſe (of money) Vid. Interęſt. 
Uſeſulreſs of things does not always render them 


lawful, | | 397 
we are liable to judge wrongly con- 
cerning it, EL 
to argue from the lawfulneſs of things, 
is preſumptuous, | e ibid. 
Uſurpation, wherein it conſiſts, | 293 
W. 


* A., the ſtate of it deſcribed, 2465 &c. 


magiſtrates muſt 1 it, before they 


he that ſeeks the life or liberty of ano- 
ther, is in a ſtate of it, | "7: bid. 
how it differs from the ſtate of nature, 226 
avoiding it, the deſign of forming ſociety, 
ibid. 
Ie 92 Indies, ſome nations there have no ſupreme 
governor, unleſs in time of war, 257, 258. 
Ii heat, more fit than moſt other things, for a 


common meaſure of trade, : | 
— it is not ſo uſeful for exchange as money, 
| ibid. 


o. ſhip, the law of nature aſcribes the power of 
appointing the parts of it to God only, 445 


446 
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